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FOREWORD 

ON 

“ POLITICAL MEMOIRS OF Db. N. B. KHARE ” 

BY 

Shri N. C. Ghatterjee 

Former President, AU-India Hindu Mahasabha and ex^Member of 

Parliament 

This thought-provoking Biography raises the question— 
Can a Doctor be a successful politician or statesman ? 

How is it that a man of such brilliancy, who occupied 
the position of a Premier in an important State and that of a 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and then the Dewan 
of an important Princely State, and the leader of an All India 
Political party, should have achieved, in a high perspective, 
so little ? 

How is it that a man who was at one time loved 
and trusted by Gandhiji and Netaji and was a colleague of Nehru 
and other great national leaders, manage^] to bring upon himself 
concentrated and malignant attacks ? 

As ONE who had the privilege to be both a colleague and 
a comrade in the inner Cabinet of the Mahasabha and a co-worker 
^n the House of People and outside, I was often struck by the 
utter self-possession of Dr. Khare and his complete disdain for 
the applause of the multitude and the bitter attacks of his political 
enemies. 

Doctob Khabb has been a picturesque figure in contem¬ 
porary politics and often raised storms by his non-conformist 
methods. 

, 'Yet if any reader dispassionately goes through these pages 
of his ‘\PoUtioal Memoirs ”, he will profit and he will notice at 
once the wcrlfing of a mind virile and free from cant, and the zig¬ 
zag workings of a complex character, completely immune from 



the lure (»! office or ])o\ver and all that goes with it. That is why 
in Independent India he was externed from Delhi and subjected 
to coercive lawless laws although he was then the President 
of the AlMndia Hindu Mahasaftha aiid came to preside over the 
deliberations of its National Executive. 

The iN’riMATE portraiture of his interview with Gandhiji, 
Netaji and other groat leaders in this interesting memoirs shows 
that here is a man w ho could offer a challenge to the mightiest 
and also accept a (3hallenge with a poise and balance, somewhat 
rare in Indian polities. 

Who else could defy the High Command and tell them in 
uucquiv^ocal language *1 firmly beliesve that it is cowardice W 
obey discipline w^hen it is ju’cstitutcd to serve the unholy ambitions 
of a group or a junta. Only N. B. Khare could talk like that. 

^ (JoNSTiTirTiONAL purists may criticise some of the startling 
disclosures made by Dr. Khare in his political biography with 
regard to the working of the Congress Executive or the mazu^r 
in which the Viceroy’s Cabinet functioned in pre-Independient 
days. Yet they now form chapters of Indian history and there 
ivre respec'.table precedents to permit such disclosures and Pandit 
Nehru and Manlana Azad have set the example. 

We have yet to come across an Indian who was nominated 
by the British Viceroy to his Executive Council, and who while 
in office could have the hardihood to tell the Viceroy—“ You 
are plotting to side-track the question of Indian independeiice. 
Is it not the duty of people like us wdio love their country to expose 
this plot of yours 

In spite of the malignant attacks by his erstwhile comrades 
of the Congress, a grateful nation should to-day remember that 
Dr. Khare exhibited strength and mental fibre in his dealing with 
South AiVi<!a. We wish there were more Indians who could 
emulate this example in dealing with India’s foreign affairs. 

His unconventional methods^ his blunt brusque outbursts, 
his flair for responding to the passing mood and his contempt 
for sugar-coating his homilies, should not make oblivious 



of the fact that Dr. Khare can be a realist and act like a strategist 
characteristic of his race. The story of the Election of Shri 
Mavalankar to the Speaker’s Chair and the', part that Dr. Khare 
played therein is instruc^tive. I often ff^lt sitting in Parliament 
that when Khare was in the front Opposition Bench in the Lok 
Sabha^ Mavalankar was often very hard on Khare w ho, of course 
knew the art of hitting back in a superb manner. 

Dk. Kharf/s scriptural homilies are proverbial although 
some of them led almost to a flare up in Parliament. Read his 
fine chapter Back to the Profession ” and you can not but 
admire liis resort to Hindu mythology of the churning of the ocean 
by the Devas and the Asuras and the League got Laxmi in the 
shape of Bengal and Punjab and the (^^ongress got the Kaustubha— 
the powder of ruling over the rest of India ! 

I FAY MV tribute to an old and steadfast colleague, who 
is a true son of India and Maharashtra. It seems that there is 
a strong bond of spiritual and cultural affinity between Bengal 
and Maharashtra and that is why a great man like Dr. Syama- 
prosad Mookerjoe and others who had the privilege of working 
with him, admired some of the qualities of Dr. Khare. More 
dazzling career would have awaited him, if he could only bend 
or bow^ hefor(5 the Gods who ruled India afttr freedom. Yet it 
is the glory of Dr. N. B. Khare that he never bent or compro¬ 
mised and rcmaimxl a true and (Consistent and unabashed champ¬ 
ion of real N.ationalism preach(*d by Savarkar. 

P 514 Raja Bamnta Roy Road^ Sdf-S, C-. Chattf*r,tee 

OahuUa-29 
the 30th Jvly 1959. 
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My Political Memoirs 
or 

Autobiography 


CHAPTER I 

BIRTH, EARLY YEARS AND EDUCATION 

Although this book is priinaril3^ written with the intontion 
of throwing some light on muny political events occurring in the 
recent liistory of India, 1 think it will not be out of place if I 
i»(^gin with a veiy bric^f account of iny early years, education etc. 

1 am venturing to write tliis autobiography of mine although 
1 am aware of niy shortcomings. I am not at all a person of 
literary habits and ])ur8uits and hence, consider myself ill-fitted 
for this venturesome task. But I am impelled to do so by an 
intense desire to place before the public some historical facts 
not likely to come to its knowledge in the ordinary course. The 
readers should not expect any literary merits in this book but 
should be content only with the information they would get, 
which I am sure, would b(i found both interesting and illuminating. 

I was born about the IGth of March 1882 at village Nerfe 
near Panvel in the Kolaba district of the Bombay Presidency 
in a Chitpa%van Brahmin family of Maharaslitra. The Chitpawans 
are a welknown illustiious clan of Maharashtra which produced 
Bajirao the First, Nana Fadnavis, Nana Saheb of 1857, Wasudeo 
Balwant Phadke, Justice Ranade, Gokhale, Lokmanya Tilak 
and Veer Sawarkar, all of whom have contributed to the stiugglp 
for independence and the history of India. My father, Bhaskar 
Rao Khare, was a District Pleader practising at Bhiwandi near 
Kalyan. My mother Durgabai came from a branch of the family 
of Bapu Gokhale, the last Maratha General who died fighting in 
the battlefield in the Third Maratha War in 1818 when the Pashwa 
Kingdom was lost to the Biitish. My father died when I was 
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only 3 yciits okL I wns hwughi up by my mntcnuil unclr and 
later cn by my elder brother who /'s* naM Juf'ndyuru Shaiiker- 
Hchnrya. 

1 was eduoaterl in Bombay ii])to the 0th Eiijijlish stamtaid. 
But the Khaie family had to migiate from Bombay on aeeount 
of the first outbioak of plague in 

I went to Jabalpur to my mateinal uncle whc ^\as enii>Ioye<l 
in the G. 1. P. Railway, and passed my Entrance Examination 
from Jabalpur in 1897. 1 joined the Government C^olle^tS Jabah 

pur and passed my Intermediate Examination in 1899. Unfor¬ 
tunately, in 1899, my maternal uncle took part in the Si^naHeu^’ 
Strike in the G. I. P. Railway and lost his job. 1 had to strujbgle 
hard for my education by doing private tuitions and otluT sundry 
work. I was fir.st manied in 1900 and my father-in-law l>r. K. K. 
Gokhale also rendered me financial help for my enhuafion. My 
tendencies were a})parent even in my college days. One Mr. 
Browning, Principal of the College who also taught English to 
the Third Year Class, asked the students one day to write an essay 
on the advantages of the British connection with India. The 
whole class wrote passages after passag(\s praising the British 
emi)ire, but I was very highly critical of the British regime in 
India. Principal Browning, of course, could not relish this 
and he sent for me and told me to ajjologise for my seditious 
writings and threatened me even with prosecution. 1 was not 
cowed down by this threat and 1 told the Principal to his face 
that the views expressed by me were honestly held by me and I 
was not conscious of having done anything wiong and that I would 
never apologise. Of course, it is needless to say that the Principal 
did not carry out his threat of prosecution. only result of 

the whole affair was that the papers ‘ Kesari ’ of Poona and 
• Amiit Bazar Patrika ’ of Calcutta were stopped from the College 
Library. 

I passed my B. A. in 1902 in the Second Division and secured 
the Central Provinces Government scholarshijr for Medicine and 
I Joined the Lahore Medical College in the Punjab in 1902. Here 
also I had a tiff with the Principal, Major Sutherland, M. D. 
One day at the time of Clinical Lectures by Dr. Sutherland, I 
was inattentive and was found cutting jokes with fellow students. 
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Di, Sutherland cav^ht me and scolded me and gave an imposition 
task to he written at home. Tile next day I presented this task 
to Major Sutherland who ridiculed me for faulty English before 
all the students. I told him that my idiom was correct and that 
he himself was wrong. But the Principal said that it was all 
nonsense. I was touched to tlie quick and next day carefully 
scanned the text books at home. I found the identical phrase 
used by me in the text book for which Major Sutherland had 
ridiculed me the previous day. On the following day I showed 
the same phrase to the Principal from the text book before all 
the students and asked liim who was wrong. The Principal 
was discomfited and had to apologise, but while doing so, 
he asked me why I showed him the phrase before all the 
students. I replied to him that it was for the same reason 
for which he ridiculed me before all the students. 

I passed my final M. B. Examination at Lahore in June 1907 
and stood first in the University and obtained a Gold Medal. 
At I^ahore T contracttKl friendshii) with Lala Hardayal, the well 
known revolutionary. 

Immediately afler passing out I got a job in the Provincial 
Medical Service in the Central Provinces. I had to accept it as 
1 was a scholarship holder and was bound to serve for five years. 
On account of my ideas of self respect and temperament, I could 
not pull on in Government service. The European officers 
in those days were generally haughty, arrogant and fond 
of insulting Indians. During the course of nine years of 
Government service, I had several incidents with the Euro¬ 
pean officers, of which a funny one is mentioned below. 

I was in temporary charge of the Victoria Hospital Jabalpur 
in 1908 where one Colonel Alexandar Silcock, I. M. S., was 
the Civil Surgeon. Ho was awefully offensive in nature and began 
to tease me. One day during his rounds, he showed me some 
cobwebs attached to the strings of picture frames of snakes and 
cobras hung high up on the walls and charged me with failure 
to perform the duties for which I was paid. I protested and told 
him that these pictures were never cleaned daily in any dispensary 
and expressed my surprise that such an importance was attached 
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the strings of th.«. ,>i.-tun.. which .•nuUl not ho ..asily 

vie^ycd. Blit reason dhl not prevail and ( oJonel .. l eoek un. 
v<.rv .<!.■, .nnnt. I th.n-farr thouy^ht of a lUOO plan io leUch bw, 
a lesson.. Next morning I instructed rnv compounders not 
to dispense any proscription unless it was marked urgent, with 
the result that about 150 pntients of all classes wtuv crowdeil 
together in the dis])ensary. At the time of the arrival of the 
Civil Surgeon at the dispensary, I got a ladder, took those pictun^s 
down, rolled up niy sleeves and began to rub them furiously wlnai 
the Civil Surgeion began to enter the room. The patients 
naturally came near the Civil Surgeon wlio askc<l why tlic.y M'(^re 
waiting there. I promptly replied that I was doing my duties 
for which according to the Civil Surgeon 1 was paid. I told him 
that the patients were not Oovemment property and it w^ould 
not matter if they died. But those pictures of snakes and col>ras 
were Govenimeiit property and they must be well looked alter. 
There was a roar of laughk^r amongst the patients and Colonel 
Silcock was completely mortified and left. He did not pursue 
me after this incident, but of course must have givxm n*e a bad 
confidential rejicrt. 


Inspite of such incidents, I pulle<i on in Government service 
because I was under a five year bond. In 1913, I appeared for 
the M. D. Examination of Punjab University at Lahore which 
took place on the 11th and 12th of December 1913 After 
paying my fees for the examination of the University on 
the 27th November 1913, I got my first heart attack at 
Lahore. Dr. Hiralal a Lecturer in the Medical college 
was called. He examined me and advised me to quit Lahore 
the next morning, as I was very ill. I declined to do so 
and told him that I would either appear in the examina¬ 
tion or my bones would burn on the banks of Ravi. For¬ 
tunately, I got well, appeared in the examination and passed. 
I was the first M. D. of the Punjab University. Ultimately I 
had to resign Government service in 1916, after a row with the 
Inspector General of Civil Hospitals and the Chief Commissioner 
and I set up private practice at Nagpur. During the plague 
epidemic in Nagpur in 1917, and the terrible influenza epidemic 
in 1918, I had an opi>ortutiity to render good service to the people 
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Nagpur which rufidc me very j)opular. I soon came in contact 
with and under the influence of the late Br. B. S. Moonje and 
Banister M. V. Abhyankar and joined the Rashtriya Mandal 
which was a political bfxiy functioning at Nagpur before the 
Congress got a foothold, 

1 was a member of the u>ive Committee of the Recep¬ 
tion Committee when a session of the Indian National Congress 
was held in Nagpur in 1920 and I was in charge of the health 
department. 

1 \^^as a nu^mbor of the C, 1\ Legislative Council on behalf 
of the Congress Swarajya Party from 1923 to 1929, I resigned 
in 1930 in jiursuancc of the mandate of the Lahore congress. J 

opposed Mahatma Gandhi's resolution at the Subjects 
Committee meeting of the Lahore Congress condemning 
the attempt to derail the Viceroy’s train at Nizamuddin 
Station, New Delhi, on the ground that it was none of the 
business of the Congress which had declared its policy of 
nonviolence. In the Civil Disobedience Campaign of 1930, I was 
sentenced to one year’s simple impiisoninent, but was released 
before the exjury of the full term of the sentence on account of 
heart attack. 

There was a terrible earthquake in Bihar in 1934. The 
Congress appointed a Committee to afford relief to the peoj)le 
who suffered from the consequences of the earthquake. The 
first meeting of this Committee was held in Patna where Mahatma 
Gandhi also attended and moved a resolution advocating respe¬ 
ctful cooperation to the Government in the matter of earthquake 
relief. I pleaded that the Mahatma should drop the word 
respectful because he had described this Government as 
Satanic and no one could respect Satan. Mahatma did 
not agree with me. I told him that if he did not drop 
this word I shall move an amendment to this 
resolution suggesting to drop that word respectful or sub¬ 
stitute for it the word responsive or necessary. Sardar 
Patel advised me not to do so and not to oppose the reso¬ 
lution of the Mahatma. He said no one would support 
Me. I said that it did not matter. It was a matter of my 
conscience because I can never respect a Satanic Govern- 
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ment. The result was that the Mahatma moved his reso¬ 
lution of offering respectful cooperation and I was the only 
one person in the whole Assembly who opposed him. 

In 1033, I was in chaise of the Harijan tour of Gandhiji 
and won laurels of praise from him. From the beginning of 1936, 
after the death of Barrister M. V, Abhyankar, the mantle of 
Congress leadership of the province fell upon me. I was a 
Congress Party member of the Central Assseinbly, in 1935 and 
1936 and a part of 1937. In the general elections under the 
1935 Act held in 1936-37, the responsibility of selecting Cbngress 
candidates in the three Congress provinces, viz., Mahakoshal, 
Nagpur an<l Bcrar tlevolved upon me. 1 carried on an extensive 
tour throughout the province of Central Provinces and Berar 
at my own expense without taking a pie from any Congress fund 
and secured a resounding victory for the Congress in this province. 

From now on began my life of strife, struggle and sacrifice. 



CHAPTER II 

HYPOCRACY EXPOSED 

The list of candidates to he set up on behalf of the Con¬ 
gress for General Elections under the 1935 Act was to be 
submitted to Sardar patel who was the President of the 
All India Congress Parliamentary Sub Committee. Under 
the Congress Constitution, bis final and formal approval 
was necessary before the names of the candidates could 
be announced. Sardar Patel approved the whole of my 
list except the name of Shrl P. D. Harkare whom I had 
suggested on behalf of the Saoner-Katol Constituency. 
Sardar Patel substituted the name of Shri Bhikulal Chandak 
in place of Shri P.D. Harkare. He did so without holding 
any enquiry into any allegations that might have been made 
by Shri Bhikulal Chandak against Shri P. D. Harkare. He 
also did not make any enquiry from me before announcing 
the list with this one change. This was highly irregular, 
improper and unconstitutional and I became awefully 
angry, because I regarded this as a slight to myself. I 
expressed my anger at the Faizpur Session of the Congress 
in 1936 and I told Sardar Patel in an open meeting of the 
All India Congress Parliamentary Board, that, this action 
of his was worse than the action of a British Bureaucrat 
whom we all condemned, because the British Bureaucrat, 
if he wanted to punish a person, at least gave him an opp¬ 
ortunity to defend himself. Sardar Patel in this case did 
not follow this proper and necessary procedure. Of course 
Sardar Patel could not tolerate this open attack upon him and 
from that time onwards, he nursed a feeling of secret hostility 
against me. As a result he sent a word to Ravi Shankar Shukla, 
one of my competitors for leadership to see to it that under no 
circumstances I was elected as the leader of the Party. Shukla 
made some efforts to carry out this Sardar Patel's behest, but 
was not successful, because I had then a strong backing from the 
whole legislative party and I was unammously elected as the leader 

of the party, only one member Shri Chhaganlal Bharuka remaining 
neutral. 
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Under the Congress Constitution, the leader of the party 
had to become the Prime Minister of the province. I was- 
not very anxious to accept this job of Prime Minister on 
a salary of Rs. 500/- per mensem which was fixed then 
because when the mantle of leadership of the Congress 
fell upon me after the death of Barrister Abhyankar, I bad 
necessarily to suffer from financial stringency from 1 935; 
Congress duties naturally came in the way of my profession. 
But at the same time, I could not evade the responsibility 
which fell upon me to become the Prime Minister because 
people would have said that I was refusing to accept this 
responsibility, fearing the financial loss involved. Therefore, 
willy-nilly and against my wish, I had to accept 
the position of the Prime Minister of the province of the 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

1 formed the first Congress Ministry in the whole of India 
on the forenoon of 14th July 19S7. Before becoming the Prime 
Minister, I had got a glim[>se of Sardar Patel’s dictatorial tendency 
in the task of selection of Congress candidates, I had a tussle 
with him at Faizpur described in the last paragraph. After 
becoming the Prime Minister I had an unpleasant experience of 
Pandit Nehru who presided over the Faizpur 8(!8sion of the 
Congress. In his Presidential address at Faizpur, Pandit Nehru 
said, “ It ( Congress ) is anti-imperialist and tries for great changes 

in our }K)litical and economic structure... 

Congressmen were going to Legislatures not to co-operate with 
the Government of Lidia Act but to combat it. ” Naturally as 
a Prime Minister I thought of combatting the Government of 
India Act by fighting for declaration by the Government of India 
of a public holiday on the 26th January 1938, the Independence 
Day of the Congress, This declaration would not have secured 
independence for India, but would have resulted, in the recognition 
of it in principle. 

But before entering into an argument with the Governor of 
the provice, Sir Hyde Gowan, a hard bureaucratic nut to crack, 

I thought it proper to get the consent of Pandit l^ehru, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Congress and 1 wrote to him for it. He gave it willingly 
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in a rthort letter dated the 22nd December 1937, which was as 
follows : 

I have your letter of I9th December. 1 am glad to learn 
that you are taking action about January 26th being declared 
us a public holldav. 1 entir* :y agree with you that such action 
should he uniform in all the ■ orgress Provinces, I am writing 
to the other Prime Ministers accordingly, '' 

My letter to whi(‘li ibis letter of Shri Nehru is a reply, and 
one or two other important letters of mine have not been 
included in the book ‘‘Bunch of old letters” recently written by 
Nehru and published by Asia Publishing House j)erhaps on account 
of their embarassing nature or my being a persona non-grata 

At Faizpur, Paiidit Nehru emphasised his personal view, 
that the only logical conscciuence of the policy of the Congress 
was to have nothing to do with the acceptance of office. But 
it is wtOI-known that Gandhiji and Rajaji hold a contrary view. 

I* is also well known that Gandhiji made it a condition foi* accept¬ 
ance of of£i<H^ as provincial ministers that the Governors of the 
provinces should not interfere in the day to day administration 
and should not use their special jiowers. In the summer of 
1937, Gandhiji was recouping his health at Teethal, a sea* 
side health resort. Rajaji had a secret interview with Lord 
Erskine, the then Governor of Madras quite contrary to the 
Congress discipline then. After this interview, Rajaji saw 
Gandhiji at Teethal. This aroused public curiosity and 
when asked, Rajaji, said that he had been to Teethal to dis¬ 
cuss Kathopanishad with Gandhiji! Of course this reply 
was given only to conceal their manoeuvres. It appears 
that during the secret interview, Rajaji assured the Madras 
Governor that the Congress would not wreck or combat 
the Act but would work it just like the liberals. One could 
easily imagine that Rajaji’s visit to Teethal was to secure 
Gandhijl's consent to the assurance given by him to the 
Madras Governor. When this assurance was communicated to 
Ijord Linlithgow, the then Viceroy, ho issued a long statement 
from Simla in June 1937, which was deemed to be the assurance 
asked for by Gandhi, As a result Congress formed ministries in 
its majority provinoes in the latter half of July 1937. 
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After much wranglltifi with Sir Hyde Gowan. the Gover¬ 
nor of Central Provinces, I secured his consent for deciarinji 
,a public holiday on the 26th January 1938, the Conjiress 
■Independence Day. He naturally referred the matter to 
Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, who opposed it. While 
communicating this fact to me. Sir Hyde 

Gowan read some paragraphs from a letter 

received by him, from Lord Linlithgow which 

disclosed all the manoeuvres of Gandhiji and Rajaji 
about office acceptance. Lord Linlithgow in this letter 
pointendly mentioned the fact of the assurance conveyed 
to him by Rajaji with the consent of Gandhiji, that the 
Congress would work the reforms just like the liberals. 
From this letter it appeared that Pandit Nehru also wrote 
to some Prime Ministers in the Congress Provinces as 
promised by him in his letter to me of 22nd December 1937, 
Lord Linlithgow in his letter described the reaction of 
various Prime Ministers in rather picturesque phraseology 
He said, the Bombay Premier, Mr. Kher, raised the matter 
about declaration of holiday with his Governor, but was 
very lukewarm. The U. P. Premier, Mr. G. B. Pant raised 
the matter with his Governor, but did not insist at all. The 
Bihar Premier, Mr. Shri Krishna ,Sinha raised the matter 
with his Governor, but dropped it like a hot potato and 
Rajaji, the Madias Premier did not raise the matter at all 
with his Governor. Towards the end. Lord Linlithgow 
also mentioned the public statement issued by Pandit 
Nehru, the Congress President in the first week of January 
1938 that, there would be no deadlock on the issue of decla¬ 
ration of a holiday on the Independence Day, Lord Linli¬ 
thgow concluded, " Why should your Prime Minister be 
so insistent. Tell him that this could not be done as it was 
a matter of fundamental importance. ” After reading this 
letter to me, Sir Hyde Gowan said, “ Dr. Khare, I have 
tried to help you, but your own people have betrayed you. ” 
On account of the weakness shown by Pandit Nehru, the 
Congress President at that time, I had to meekly swallow 
this insult offered to me by the British Governor. 
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'I’liis vt!ry jittitudc of Pandit Nehru was exhibited years lately 
in 15)55 at the lime, of the Goa Sfityugralia, in its fully developed, 
f(.rn) .In the l)e{;i]inin{> he encouraged that movement; so touch) 
so, that lie piihlith ('xpiesscnl his feeline: of leading a batch of 
*atv'agtvj/nV: into Con. But sul,- fuently he banned it; and nowlm. 
police arc proicctiiig the Con > order. , 

Some hi»v\ or other, my ministry fimetioned jiretty well for 
about a ytuir. It gave the Ioa<l in the matter of removing the 
ban on jiroseribed literature, and jiermitting tlie establishment of 
rilh'-elubs in High Schools and Colleges. But the bilingualism of 
this province and Sardar Patel's secret hostility against me, had 
their effect after all. Sardar Patel was an imfiortant entity in 
the Conp-e.ss organisation, next to the Mahatma, and this fact 
influenced other ('oiigress leaders also again,st me. My Maha- 
koshal colleagues who were not very friedly to each other,, 
seeing the attitude of the Congress High Command towards 
me, became united and took this opportunity to conspire 
against me and oust me from office. I was suspicious 
about the honesty and integrity of some of my colleagues 
and I was having an informal enquiry against some of them. 
This fact also helped a great deal to bring about a conspi¬ 
racy between some of my colleagues and Sardar Patel, who 
castigated me for holding an informal enquiry into the 
conduct of one of my colleagues. On one of his visits to Nagjmr 
Sni’dar Putcl ofjculy charged me with shanielessnc'ss on account 
of this informal enquiry against a colleague. To this charge I 
promptly reiilied to the face of Sardar Patel, that there was no 
shameleHsne,ss in holding such an enquiry even against a colleague, 
riiat shows my character and regard for honesty and I am proud 
of it. I am also pniud of the fact that I have the courage to hold 
an ompury even against a colleague when that became necessary. 

From the above convers; tion it would appear that the wind 
was blowing against me and the conspiracy was also maturing. 

1 disclosed this fact to my friend and supporter and a very able 
lawyer of this province, namely Shri T. J. Kedar. He advised 
me not to take any hasty action but to consult Mahatma Gandhi 
in this matter. Accordingly, I sent a letter to Mahatma Gandhi 
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from Pachmarhi during tho sumnior of 1038 an<l iT<jUc,st(‘d him 
to grunt me an interview so that I may piaee the relevant faetH 
before him. Mahatma Gandhi ]m)m]>tly ri^i>Iied to my l»‘tter and 
fixed J2th June 1038 as (he date for the inteiview. I plaeed all 
the faets before him and a Iso showed him some pajuns, oitieial and 
non-official. Mahatma Gandhi saw the papers with close 
attention and said to me with a f^rave face that such men 
of doubtful integrity should not be in the ministry. He 
comforted me by telling me on my face that he fully realised 
my difficulties and had full sympathy with me. 

I thanked the Mahatma for his sympathy and left him with 
great satisfaction and pleasure but befon* leaving his hnt, 1 made 
a verbal request to grant me another interview in this eonneeticn 
after about a fortnight which Mahatma Gandhi ci.needed with 
pleasure. Accordingly, I went to .see him on the 20th of Juno 
19.38 at Sewagram. During this interview, I showed him 
a letter which I had got intercepted. Wonder of wonders t 
The Mahatma suddenly became very angry at me after 
seeing this letter and reprimanded me for troubling him 
every time in such matters, saying that he had no concern 
with these matters as he was not even a four anna member 
of the Congress. 

I was amazed at this suqrrising change in the Mahatma’s 
mental attitude towards me. I was also angry and irritated and 
told him that I w'as aware that he was not a four anna member 
of the Congress because I was also in the Congress, l>ut 1 knew 
that he was the creator and dictator of the Working Committee 
and that I came to see him fully conscious of his capacity. 1 
told him further that when I first came to b(H} him, it was after his 
written approval and when I came to see him the second time, 
it was in pursuance of his verbal consent. On both these occa¬ 
sions, he was not a four anna member of the Congress and it was 
surprising that he did not phuid this excuse on those two occa¬ 
sions and he was doing it now. Obviously this was a lame 
excuse which could not be accepted from even an ordinary 
man in the street. How could it be accepted from a person who 
is called a Mahatma and who glorified in the appelation. I told 
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him further that my eyes were opened and 1 was thoroughly 
disillusioned. Now whenever an occasion would arise 
to take action in this matter. T would not go to any Tom, 
Dick and Harry, but I would lake such action, as would be 
prompted by my inner voice lich is as powerful as his, al¬ 
though I was a smaller man. if any unpleasant result arises 
after such an action, prompte<i by my inner voice, I should not bo 
blamod After this, T took jicrmisMon of Mahatma Gandhi to ask 
him one question. On his agreeing, 1 enquired from him whether 
he met Saixlar Patel between the 12th June and 2flth June KKiM. 
The Mahatma rei>lied that Saidar Patel was at Sewagiam on th« 
2Jst June 1!).3S. On this I at once said that I realise<i why he 
changed his front and had indulged in a volte-face. After this 
[ wished him and returned to Nagpur. 

Afteu' some day.s, the situation bt^came wwse; and I elecided 
to dissolve my ministry. Accordingly, 1 reepuisted all my collea¬ 
gues to tender their resignations to itie. Both my Maharash¬ 
trian colleagues sent resignations to me according to my 
request, but all the three Mahakoshal colleagues went to 
Wardha and met Shri Rajendra Prasad (the present Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Union ) and got a letter from him asking 
them not to tender their resignations even if demanded by 
Dr. Khare, that is, me. Under the Congress Constitution 
then, Shri Rajendra Prasad had no authority to issue such 
an order. Ho was only a member of the Pailiamentary Sub- 
Committee and his individual resiwnsibility was limited only tc» 
Bihar and Orissa. The individual responsibility about Madras, 
Bombay, C. P. belonged to Sardar Patel. It was clear therefore 
that Shri Rajendra Prasad exceeded his authority and committed 
a breach of discipline. But nobody asked liim any explanation 
for his action. This will show who were involved in the 
conspiracy against me. 

If the three Mahakoshal colleagues of mine had followed 
the democratic convention and tendered their resignations to me 
ss per my demand, I would have placed the resignations of all the 
Ministers before the Congress Working Committee and would 
have abided by their directive. But from the foregoing account, 
it will be evident to anybody that I would never have got justioO 



Ijic Ji.ukIs rd' the Working Committee Icioanse important 
/KT.vai.s' IJkr Snidiir Pate/, Kajemira iVasad an<l Caadlii were 
iiU'ijiist nu' iiiul ohviomly purthil to iny Muhakoshiil vollcuguoH^ 
Uiuh-r such diftwnli <ijvniji.stanc<w, I hud no uIttTnutivc hut Up 
{iJaee the n'.sigzialiaiis of myself twd my two MaJiara.siitri.ui colic- 
agues before tile (niveriior. The Governor, Sir Francis Wylie 
ad\ised the Mahakoslial Ministers to follow the democratic 
convention and tender their resignations, but they flatly 
refused. Democratically, therefore, the Governor had no 
alternative but to accept the resignations of the three Maha¬ 
rashtrian Ministers and terminate the tenure of office of the 
three Mahakosal Ministers. The Governor had this power 
under Article 51 of the 1935, Act and there was no question of 
using his special power. The grievance of the Congress 
Working Committee that Dr. Kliare acted in a way to compel tht 
(■oveinor to u.se his sji.eial powers to <lismiss the Ministus 
was entirely wrong and unwarrantwl by the Constitution. 

Dnder the law, the Govi mor could not carry on the admini.«- 
traiion of the province without a Ministry. Therefore, he had 
again to send for me and request me to assist him in the formation 
of another Mini.stry because I was still the leader of the majority 
party. Aeeordingly I formed another ininistiy under the. auspi- 
ees of the Congress and under its programme and principles. 1 
<ii<l not <lo anything wrong by taking this sti'p under democratic 
conventions. Yet without any enquiry on which I insisted, the 
Congiess Working Committee charged me with playing into the- 
hands of the Governor and bringing down the Congress prestige. 
This charge was made against me only to cover the conspiracy against 
me. I say so emphatically. In a country ruled by foreigners, 
it was very easy to say about anyone that he became a tool in 
the hands of a foreign Governor, because under those conditions 
it was easily believed. The Congress Working Committee deposed 
me on this charge against me without any enquiry. This raised 
a furore in the whole country and the echoes of this were raised 
even in foreign countries. The famous Ameiiean author John 
Gunthur has said in his book “ Inside Asia ” that the Congress 
High Command treated the Prime Minister of a province worse 
thsm a mean criminal. 



I pnblish^^d a full and authentic aoc.outit of this ‘ Kharii) 
'Ej)isode ’ in So})tom))er 193K under the eay3t/ion ‘My l>(‘t(^noe 
in which fn.^ciniih^ phofr)or7*ay>hs of relevant corrcsfxmdctK^c had 
been given. Some account of this eju.sode was also jmhlished 
by Shri Indni Prakash, Editor I' Hindu Sahha Weekly named 
^ Hindoo Outlook' in my Bio^r^phv written l>y him under the 
name * He Fought (Jandhisin A brief and sketchy account 
is ^iven here to eiiabh^ the roadei’s to know why I ))ecani{‘ so l)itt(‘t' 
against Mahatma (iandhi and the CV)ngress Working (V>Tnmittee. 
Initially, I was an ardent admirer of Maliatma Oandhi. So much 
so that during his Harijaii tour, J piirciiasec] a n(‘W motca* ear 
for his comfort and whih^ travelling in tiie car, 1 used to allow !um 
to rest in tln^ ear with his head on my la)). But this ex])erione(^ 
whieh I got in the Kiiare K|jisode made me a lehuiilhss and 
iiT(‘coneilable critic of (hindlii and Oandhism and regaiding 
Gandhi as a symbol of tin* udiolc Congress Working Committee, 

I carried on vigorous propoganda against l)otli and against, the 
hyprocracy of truth and non-voilence, till U)4S, i. e. till the death 
of Gandhi, by my })en and tongue. During his lift^ time (hiiidbi 
-used many meditator;s to request me to stop this viruhuit [)ropa- 
ganda. The chief mediator was my friend Mi‘. T. J. Kedar, hut 
the efforts of these mediators failed. 

On the eoiitrary I became very bitter against Gandhi and 
the Congress Working Committee and deterniiiitHl never to spare 
them but to criticise their actions relentlessly whenever an opp¬ 
ortunity offered. In my public speeches 1 used to charge the 
Congress Working Committee with nepotism and favouritism. 
The Congress Proddent Suhhas Chaj)dra Bose challenged me 
publicly to offer proof of my charge of nepotism and favouritism 
against the Working Committee. In reply, I published in the 
r)ress the facsimile photographs of letters rcjccived from Hardar 
Patel, Sarojini Naklu and Charlie Andrews. It would bo quite 
televant for historical purposes to reproduce those letters here 
as foHows : 

Bombay, 

2l8t August J937 

My Dear Dr. Khare, 

This is to introduce the bearer Shrijut Ratanchand Hiiachand 
of the Indian Hume Pipe Co. He is a strong natioilaiish himself. 
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One oi his brotherir^ is a member of the Congress Assembly Party 
in llu‘ Bombay Assi‘mbly. His elder brother has given great 
support to the Coufjrcss on rwiny occasions in the past. He 
n fair deal and no favour in ixmnection wih his tender 
t^) the Nagpur Municipal water supply scheme where he is afraid 
of his rival s influence in the affair getting an undue advantage. 

1 shall thank you if you will see that justice is done to him. His 
rival is a Euro])ean Contractor and the decision in the affair 
depends, I understand, on the recommtmdation of a European 
Engineer of (Jovemmerit. 


(Sd) Vallabhbhai Patel, 


ManerviJle. Simla, 

November 6th, 1937. 

My Dear Jamanlal, 

I do hope you have good news about Kamal at Cambridge. 
I want you to pass on this letter to Mr. Khare the Prime Minister 
with the enclosure. Mr. Garewal is in the P. W. D. and was in 
the C. P. where his son Daljit had an accident with a gun which 
was loaded and shot a servant. He told a lie over it and his 
lawyer tried to prove an alibi, but he was convicted of man-sla*^ 
ugh ter and sentenced to four years’ in the Jabalpur Reformatory. 
His father finds, each time he goes, that his character is deteri¬ 
orating and fears that if he remains all the four years, he will 
become haidened and ruined for life. He would gladly come and 
see the Minister and ask that his son, who is about 14 years of 
age (if I have remembered rightly ) might be placed under his 
own charge on probation. 

1 have no doubt myself that the father has told me the truth 
and that if it were possible for him now to be responsible for his 
own son on probation, his character might be saved. Rajkumari 
offerwl to write also, but I said that I would write to you myself. 
I feel siire that the Prime Minister whom I met at your bungalow 
could take an interest in such an exceptional case where a son of 
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a big respectable father has come owing to his own fault in telling 
a falw^hood, into such a terrible state. 

Your affectionate friend, 

(Sd) Charlie Andrews. 

Will you give my kindest >". >n.-rabranccs to Dr. Khare. 

Tins letter wa.s sent to me by shri Jamanlal Bajaj with hie 
(indorsement reqiu'sting me to oblige. 


Zaheer Manzil 
Red Hill, 
Hyderabad Dn. 
21st June 1938. 

My Dear Dr. Khare, 

1 hear that you are likely to ajipoint a new Advocate General 
temporarily in the event of the present incumbent filling in an 
acting place on the Bench. I would like, if I may to put in a word 
for Mr. Walt(“r Dutt. I think his name was approved by the High 
Gourt for a post, but your predecessor in office preferred his own 
man whom 1 need not name. I think, you will find Mr. Dutt 
W. B. very able and deserving of this responsible position. 

(Sd) Sarojini Naidu. 

P. S.—There is also I believe a post of acting Judge likely to be 
vacant. 


People will remember that soon after 1 was deposed 
towards the end of July 1938, Walter Dutt was appointed 
S8 Advocate General by the Shukla Ministry. 

In my speeches in the public after my dismissal, I used to 
to compare Mahatma Gandhi with Pope and myself with Martin 
Luther. A relevant extract will be interesting: 

“ The present working of the Congress organisation is similar 
to the theocracy of the middle ages when all the kings of Europe 
bowed before the Pope and the Pope used to get anything done 
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Uirough the agt'Xiey of theJ^e kings. Similarly, Mahatma Gandhi 
who was not even a four anna member of the Congress 
was getting everything done in the Congress provinces 
through his hierarchy and the Congress ministries sub¬ 
ordinated to it. Blind faith in th(‘ Roman ('Utholie t^iristianity 
Iiculgone to the extent tbnt money nmi to ))e pnid to the Pojh^ 
to acquire ahsoliition from sin to the dopnrted soul nn,i the Pope 
also issued all sorts oC Furmans which were more often than not 
ludicrous. When the situation became intolerable, there arose 
Martin Luther Avho revolted against such obnoxious do^’inas. 
Such was the bii-tli of Christian Protestantism M'hich is now out¬ 
numbering Catholicism. The same thing was happening more 
or less in the Congress organisation. If i/cu com 2 )are Mahatma 
Oa uihi with the Pope, you mur^t comj)Qre me tcilh Martin Luther 
I have been expelled from the Congress. T am not soiry for it.” 

1 published my pamphlet “My Defence” setting n]> my ease 
against the Congress W^orking Committee in Se]>tember 193S. 

As a result of that I was expelle<l from the (Congress ))y a resolu* 
tion of the A, I. C. 0, passed in Delhi on 2nd October 11)38. The 
next day flag hoisting on the Dasera day which fell on the 3rd 
October 1938, was fixed to be performed by me sometime ago. 

1 went to this meeting hehl near Garud Khamb in Nagpur City 
and presided over by 8hri T. J. Kedar. I quote here a spe^eoh 
which I delivered on the occasion, that is, on the 3rd October 
1938, 

No Democracy in the Congress 

“It is true that the function of hoisting the Congress flag 
pn this Dasera day was to bo performed at my hands and it was 
fixed sometime ago, but I must frankly tell you that circumstances 
have changed since then, I was then a congressman, but I have 
heard yesterday on the radio that I have been expelled from the 
Congress, bell, book and candle. I am therefore no longer a 
Congressman at least one toeing the line with the Congress High 
Command. You are therefoio at liberty to have this function 
performed at the hands of somebody else. (Voices : We want 
you to perform it). It is veiy kind of you, but I must frankly 
tell you that this flag, although a Congress flag will be a banner 
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<»f revolt in my hands, not against the Congress as an Institution, 
not against th(; ideals cherished by all but against the autocracy 
ami the injustice of the Congr< High Command supported and 
Imcked by no lesii a person thai' Mahatma Gandhi himself. So 
if you have this function perfoi a'l by me, a rebel against the 
Congress High Comm md, You w:I’ also be rebels by implication. 
Now after having made the fxysUion clear, is it still your pkasuie 
that I should peifonu this function ? (Voices : Yes, Yes, we are 
all rebels against injustice who.soevcr does it ). I thank you 
very much for the great eonfirlence you have placed in me this 
morning. It. gives me a great pain to hoist this banner of revolt, 
hut T have to do it in the interest of the country and the fretdom 
w hich we all desire. The w'orking of the hierarchy of the Con¬ 
gress under the. halo of Gandhism has unfortunatelly resulted 
in stifling the power of thinking of the people and inculcated 
mental slavery amongst the masses. Mental slavery is the worst 
form of slavery. We must revolt against it. Besides this, the 
the monopoly of office in the Congiess Working Committee by 
the same persona year to year has created some self-interest for 
them which has harmed our fight for ihe ideals of democratic 
freedom. It must now be patent to you all that there is no de¬ 
mocracy in the Congress. The President is a puppet in the hands 
of Mahatma Gandl.i, who by the way, is not even a four a.TmA. 
member in the Congress and takes pride in it, and who 
virtually appoints the Working Committee belund the scene. The 
curse of India has been, as is evident from every page of our past 
history, that there is too mu«!h dependence upon one individual 
howsoever great he may be. The Congress is committing the 
same historical mistake and until w'e revolt against this and get 
rid of the situation the Congress cannot function as a democratic 
organisation, fighting for the freedom of the masses. It is therefore 
that I have raised this banner of revolt with the consent of you 
all on this auspicious day of Dasera. You know, the forefathers 
of us Marathas started therir invasions and campaigns on this au 
spicious day. I am definite that this revolt will spread amongst 
the congressmen all over. I am a small man. I do not care what 
happens to me, but the fire lit by me today will spread aiwi you 
will see that in a short time big x>ersons in the Congress organi- 
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nation will have to revolt .against this Gandhiaii diotatoiship 
and be expelled or get put. This dictatorship is so cruel that even 
those who are near and dear to him(Oandhi) will find it necessary 
to revolt against this dictatorship. Mahatma Gandhi without 
any enquiry which I demanded has tried to oust me from publii; 
life. I do not care for it. I shall do whatever public service 
I can with my own lights and I utter this curse today that the. 
Mahatma who has done this wrong to me will find it before his 
death that he too has lost his influence upon the public. May 
God spare him till my prophecy is fulfilled. 

Curse fulfilled 

It will be surprising to know that about the Dasera day of 
1947, i. e. about 25th October that year, Mahatma Gandhi him¬ 
self said in a prayer speech at Birl.a House in New Delhi that hti 
did not want to live for 125 years hut would regard it a great 
mercy if God closed his eyes immediately Ix'cause now there was 
no charm in continuing to live as his friends and colleague.s did 
not now take counsel from him and his principles were not now 
regarded or respected by the jaiople. So my prophecy came 
out true after only a short period of nine years. 

I have quoted this speech of mine to show that I do not want 
to hide anything from the public and also that inspite of being 
expelled from the Congress at that time, the people were 
entirely in my favour. 

I continued this criticism on Gandhi and the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee and I have issued numerous press statements and 
have also sent many open letters to Gandhiji himself by registered 
post, acknowledgement due, I propose to quote here some of 
these statements and letters ( while the war was going on ) to show 
how bitter and to the point was my criticism of the shifting and 
faltering policy of the Congre.w during the War. 


Nagpur 

June 27th, 1940. 

INDIA AND THE WAR : DUTY OF THE PEOPLE. 

We are on the threshold of a great international upheaval. 
When the very existence of the major nations is being challenged 



by the scienti^c and ruthless forces of violence,—whos(‘ infer-Ity 
is }x>rhaps faintly realised by Indians be^cause of enforml security 
imposed by the British rulers,—the general feelin^z is seiluloiisly 
propagated in the country, that our ills could be remedied and 
even our political and economic frecxlon) could i>e won by the 
gospel of truth and non-vioIenct‘, to achieve which we are merely 
requin^d to spin, spin and spin. The Government of thi^ country 
now seems to have got up from its slumber and frantic efforts 
are being made to form War Committees and establish Civic 
Guards and while the slow, proverbially slow and inefficient 
bureaucracy moves on, we hear the capitulation of France, a 
nation which was considert'd the S(‘coiul great dcmiocraey of the 
West. Black outs are being practised in Bombay, Sii!ila, Cal¬ 
cutta and other places and yet the Congress Working CornniitUM*., 
composed presumably of the best brains of India, is merely shed- 
ing tears at the fall of mighty empires and does not give any lead 
to the country at this momentous hour of its destiny. The 
Ramgarh Congress has finally succeeded in expelling Mr. Subhash- 
Chandra Bose out of the Congress, whose only sin was to tltunand 
a cabinet, comprising of all shades of political views in the country, 
and appointed Mahatma Gandlii almost as thi? sole dictator in 
view of the critical situation of India vis-a-vis the world war. 
The Mahatma unable to resist the growing demand of the leftists 
to start a struggle for Independence or the demand of his closest, 
and dearest constitutionists to form ininistiies and offer co-op¬ 
eration, advocated for a time an attitude of benevolent ntajtrality. 
To camouflage his plan, Satyagraha Committees were forme<t 
and Indians were told to b(> ready for the struggle. 

Failure of the Working Committee: 

The world moves on in its own way and we see before our own 
very eyes democracies and nations crumbling, the whole edifieo 
of Imperialism is being demolished and is on its last legs. At 
this hour, the Working Committee which recently met at Wai'dha 
'was unable to give any lead to the country, as it was sharply 
divided within itself. The wisdom has at hist dawtuxi on the 
members of the Workiilg Committee who see in the policy of the 
Mahatma, a surest way of disaster and destruction of many 
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it?iJlioiJw of peaceful citizens if only they repeat the slogan of non* 
violence. The members of the Working Committee not having 
the recjuisite courage of inalung Subhaah of the Mahatma, have 
{wlitely i)aKse(i a long-winding, but meaningless resolution by 
absolving Mahatma Gandlii of all responsibility of the future of 
the Congress policy. If the memlxTs of the Working Committee 
arc honest to themselves, they should resign or call a special 
session of the Congre.ss and give what they feel to tx) a coireet 
lead to the country, hut they fe»-l that the basie judiey of Mahatma 
Gandhi, viz., lo prodNir a change </ fiart i?i the opponent bp 
ncn-t’/oh'n/ m/f/agm/M in the correct policy for achieving hide- 
pendence an they f^aid in the icnolution. The name ivnult could 
Pc achiev(«<l hy making a noble gesture at this critical hour to 
Great Britain. We all—Congress, Hindoos, Muslims, Harijans 
etc., without giving up our respective ideologies, can ket'p asitle 
our quarrels for the time being and come together in our owrt 
interest and offer whole hearted co-operation in carrying on the 
administration and help the Government to maintain order at 
this hour in India. By unconditional help to Britain in this 
grave hour, Indians will not only rise in moral status in the eyes 
of the Britishers, but also of the Mahatma. This will also bring 
the various communities whether at the Centre or in the provinces 
together, and this will greatly help each other to understand 
difficulties and pave the way for lasting communal unity. This 
may also shame Britain to submission to our just political demands. 

At this time, therefore, when each political paity is trying 
to assume an attitude of indifference and when the Congress 
seems to bo confused, the duty of the general public is clear. 

I therefore appeal to the general public of this country to force 
a solution of the political impasse by forming a national Govern¬ 
ment representative of all parties and devoting the whole energy 
of the country to the successful termination of war and defence 
of this country. It is of the utmost importance at this grave 
hour when Imperialism seems to be fading out of existence, that 
the important stiatc-gic and administrative positions should be 
in the hands of capable Indians no matter what party they belong 
to. This way lies the road to India’s brighter destiny, for other¬ 
wise, the future appears gloomy and dry. 
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The (late of this PresH Statement is 27th June 1940. It is 
significant to note that Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, made his 
pronouncement of expanding and extending his Executive Coun()iI 
on th(» 8th August 1940. 

In the letters a’ hI s^ak'^^ients ich fo’lovv, the hypccracy, 
iaeoasistency, H( li‘-contradi(‘tion and saiaaliee^ of truth and non 
violence of the (vongress policy will Jto iJlustjvdtd. 


OPEN LETTER TO MR. M. K. GAx\DHL 

/Sf/i July 1049. 

J>ear MaJiatmaji, 

I have been closely following your articles in the ‘ Hiirijan * 
written by you after your sad separation from thi^ Congress Work¬ 
ing (bmmittee. You have rightly complaincxi that the I)(dhi 
resolution of tlu^ Working Comniitteci is a breach of tlie Raingarh 
resolution in spirit, if not in words, 1 am of opinion that it is a 
broach in sjjirit as well as a breach in words too, and the responsi¬ 
bility for this happening is entirely j'oiirs; becanst* you have 
yourself shelved that your resolution in your capacity as the so 
called Generalissimo. You withdrew the Congressmen in office 
as a mere bluff. In your exalted sense of self-importanee, yon 
thought that by this petty gesture, the British Government whieh 
Was involved in a life and death struggle would come down on its 
knees, but apparently, they w^ere made of a sterner stuff and your 
bluff did not work. You then ordered that the Congress Commi¬ 
ttees should be converted into Satyagraha Committees. This 
bluff also failed and the Viceroy did not make a pilgrimage to 
the shrine of Sewagram with the Charter of Indian Indejn'iidence 
in his pocket, but you had to ascend the mountains of Simla in¬ 
spite of your high blood pressure with a beggar’s bowl for a 
compromise. 

These tactics of yours intensified the natural cupidity of 
your followers for power, pelf and position and they made public 
pronouncements in their speeches in favour of going back to 
offices. This was impossible without active support to Govern- 
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meat in thoir uareflorts, which again was banned by the Ramgarh 
resohitiou. Yon too were against their resumption of office 
becamo during their tenure ofofhce,you were overwhelmed with 
complaints against the administration from all corners of the 
country. You who were once a stepping stone to the high pedestal 
of proved now to be a stumbling block in their way. They 
therefore lesoived to abjure? their faith in non-violence of the third 
degree Mliieli they pretended to profess for over 20 years, plumped 
for participation in the war, and unceremoniously bundled you 
out of the sole agency of the Indian National Congress and thus 
i^'inoviti th(^ obstacle in their way. The asvsociation and relation¬ 
ship of a generation were broken and you were left the solo follower 
ol your [>rineiple of non-violence under any circumstances with 
the ♦\\(‘eption of your Frontier edition. 

You laised the factious cry that Pattibhi’s defeat was your 
def(iat and manoeuvrfxi with the help of your colleagues to 
install yourself as a siij^or President of the Congress at Ramgarh, 
You tunuMl out Subhash Chandra Bose—who wanted a composite; 
Working Committee—on the issue of a unifonn and homogeneous 
Working Committee of one mind and one voice. Where is that 
uniform Working Committee now ? Those very colleagues with 
whose help you installed yourself at Ramgarh have deserted you 
and your precious principle dearer to you than life. Mahatmaji, 
what a fall! Well might have you said ‘ Thou too Brutus 
1 have said in the concluding pages of ‘ My Defence ’ that the 
‘ Day of Judgment ’ was for all and the Mahatmas would not be 
excluded. 1 should have written this letter in a sense of supreme 
satisfaction for my prophecy being fulfilled sooner than I expected. 
But instead, I feel a sort of morbid symphathy for you which 
f have expressed in a telegram which you doubtless must have 
received. 

You are a past master in the subtle art of concealing your 
thoughts ; yet some of your writings are so bitter that all the chag¬ 
rin, moitification and disappointment you feel, peep through 
them in spite of your be^t efforts to conceal them. You reiterate 
unequivocally your extreme faith in non-violence under any 
circumstances and the want of this faith in your ooU^ues is 
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distn'f^sing j’oii. Yon Rhould be congratulated for this consistency> 
althougJi one may ask you, “ why was not that faith so unequi- 
vochI when your niinistries indulged in tiring and lathi charges ''; 
hut that way be excused as a passing error of judgment 

Your appeal to c\cry Britof^ 's surjirising. I do ii^t 1 old 
any brief for Britons, but you want them to yield to your non- 
vioJiuico here in India and to Hitler’s viokmce in Europe. Is it 
not a bit crut‘l and Quixotic ( You have offercKi your services 
to them in the cause of non-violence. If they send to you Berlin, 
where your services are most nec^dtxl, and violent and non-violent 
Hitlers meet together, the result will astound the world. Mahat^ 
maji. I congratulate you for these articles which althougli queer* 
are frank, l)()ld, sincere and consistent. But 1 cannot congratu¬ 
late you on your latest article headed Cry in the Wilderness ” 
because it is written in a different strain. This might have been 
due to Rajaji’s visit to Senvagram on his way back from Delhi 
to Madras. By the way, you tried your best to send me into 
wilderness and now it has come ui)on you to cry in the ^wilderness.’ 
Strange are the ways of revenge of hoary time. 

In this rrticie you rr‘late your conversation wnth Mr. Bepuji 
Aney when he paid a flying visit to you to express his sympathies. 
You were laying a flattering unction to your soul with your compa¬ 
rison with Sage Vyas. But don’t you see Mahatmaji that when 
Mr. Bapuji Aney says “ they should I think leave you in peace 
and let you go your way ”, he means you should cease to dabble 
in politics. When one eats too much butter, castor oil becomes 
lujcessary and both are inevitable in the economy of the human 
body. This is my only apology for encroaching upon you in 
your sad sej)aration, with this long letter. 

It appears from your cry in the wildemers that yoiu* separa¬ 
tion from the Congress is not a divorce but only a decree nisi, as 
you say they will again be with me You also further say that 
it would have been morally^ wrong to strive with Rajaji in what 
he morally regarded as his clear duty. May I ask you if it was 
not morally wrong to strive with me on that fateful night of 
26th July 1938 ? Instead of dissuading Rajaji, you encouraged 
^ him to follow his course. You are a firm believer in non-violence 
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under any circumstances. You hokl violence is wrong Mnd 

sinful. Kajaji's course cl(‘arly counlcuai\(*es vioUnce for d(^lence 
of the country. Ho\v can you then encouragt‘ him to follow his 
course ? Is it not an al>etinenb of a wrong and sinful act ^ We 
poor mortals cannot soKt this riddle. Will you solve it ? And 
what punishment are you going to mete out^ for this cleai' contra- 
veutioii of the Ramgarh resolution ? But I forget. VVluai all 
are guilty who is to j)unish whom 'i Rujaji t-oki \ou that your 
vision was blurred and you paid back the compliment to him, 
though in a jocular mood. He must hav(^ told you in your own 
w^ords, don't make a fetish of a Congress resolut ion ” aiul so 
the biter was bit. Bravo for this res])onse ami <*o-o]relation ! 

Y >u further say in your article, ‘‘ 1 do not Iw lic ve that the 
unarmed millions of India cannot exercise ahitfistf with su(‘cess ”, 
You have said before tliat non-violent Satyagraha could not be 
started Ixjcause the masses were lurt yet iinbila^d with tlie spirit 
of non-violence. May I ask you wJheh is true ? 1 owards the 

end of your article, y.)u hope that i very Gujiaathi Congressitcj, 
man and woinriii, will declare his adherence to Ahiin&a and i*(?assure 
the Sardar that they will never r<sort to violence. Mahatmaji, 
during my episode you charged me with irrovincijilism and region¬ 
alism, although I do not possess any. 1 ask you now % if it is 
not provincialism and regionalism in exct^lsis 'I 

To conclude, the foregoing w U sho v *h^^t CarK^hism is dead 
and self-rightcousnesws, hypocracy, punning and ijuibhling have 
become orphans. Let the Congress be })urg(^d of the>se, and live 
and thrive as a purely political organisation to achieve national 
independence of India. Mahatmanji, amen and adieu. 

Your’s truely 
N. B. Khare 


ELECT JAMNADAS MEHTA 

March 7th, 1941. 

I congratulate Mr. Jamnadas Mehta for the rare and splendid" 
courage he has shown in contesting the Central Assembly by- 
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election hi Miihumshtm under the present circumstances, when 
the (iaiiilhist Congress is carrying on a campaign of civil disobedi* 
enet\ Mr. Jarnnadas Mehta as far as individual merits go, is 
far sui>erior to his co!igrcss rivals, and 1 am sure, all right thinking, 
|)rogr(*ssivc, and national cicanen:., in the province will whole- 
heartcuily support hijn. Ordin.Oklv sj)caking, this by-election 
should Jujv(' be(^n a walk over for Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, but 
uiifortiinateJy, it is nr)f so on account of the deluding propoganda 
carried on l)y the Mah<u‘a.shtra. Congress Committee in whose 
lunids imprisonnu'iit of Congress leaders is a trump card, and who 
are bound to hypnotists the unwary and the superstitious masses 
by ilie )nagie name of the Mahatma. 

'J"he Maharashtra Frovineiai Congress Committee is carrying 
on p]*()])()ganda that the Gandhist Congress is fighting for com- 
pkte indeficndence and tliat to vcjte for Mr. Mehta is to vote for 
-slavery. Jt is therofoie necessary that the i)eoj)le arc not victi¬ 
mised hy this ]>n‘tc‘ntious pro]K)ganda. All electors should know 
and realise that the present struggle is not fur indojiendence at 
all, even according to the Congress dictator himself, the struggle 
is only for frei'doiu of speech. Even apart from this statement 
oi' fact, if w e carefully obsi*rvc all the conditions laid down for the 
struggle, it w ill be evident to the meanest intellect that the camp¬ 
aign has been so designed that it should necessarily fail before it 
can ever assume jiroportions necessary for achieving Independence, 
and the dictator of that struggle is straining every nerve to keep 
out of jail so that it may not go out of his hands. 

It is therefore that slavish obedience to the most farcical 
conditions is demanded from the Satyagrahis. If one sees 
through this, one should readily concede that not Independence 
but the reverse of it, is the object of the struggle. 

In spite of the pretensions of the Congress resolutions in 
favour of complete Independence, the Congress dictator who is 
at present the Congress, the whole Congress and notliing but 
Congress, is not for undiluted Independence as would be evident 
Iroin past history. 

I would request the people to i*ecall that Mahatma Gandhi 
had two interviews with Mr. H. W. Emerson, the then Home 
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Secretary to the Government of India in 1931 before he pi oceedod 
to England to attend the Second Round Table Conference, as the? 
sole representative of the Congress, The first took place on 
19-3-1931 before the Karachi Congress and the second on 7-4-1931 
after the Karachi Session. At these interviews, th(' Mahatma 
gave assurance that he would use his influence with the Congress 
to avoid any offence to Muslims, recogniscnl tlu* difticulties that 
would be created for the Government by the undihittHl rc’isolution 
in favour of cornph^tc^ Independence at the* Karac^hi (/ongress, 
and by the declaration that the Congress would go on fighting 
until they achieve this. It appears that th(* Mahatma had made 
up his mind that the course of this kind was not taken, it was 
agreed that the actual l esolution of lndti|H‘udenco would bt^ diluted 
by speeches and statements I challt nge the Mahatma to 
deny this. Comments on this are sujHTfluous. 

This shows what the ‘ Congress brand ’ Tndcj>endence is. 
Therefore, all eleertors should realise that a vote for Mr, Jam- 
nadas Mehta is a vote in favour of freedom and flemocnwjy aiul 
a vote for the Congress is a vote for hypocracy, a-utoerjujy and 
mental slavery, which is the worst form of slavery. 

During this by-election, thousands of leaflets containing this 
statment were broadcast throughout Maharashtra and Mr. 
Jamnadas Mehta won this ohctimi defeating the Congiws caixii- 
date. 


PARTIALITY. 

April 4, 1942. 

Dear Mahatmaji. 

I have been at great pains to restrain myself and not to trouble 
you with any correspondence of this nature, but the attraction 
between you and me is like that between positive and negative 
electricity, and irresistible. Besides, Mahatmaji, you are such 
a good target that my sporting nature somtimes asserts itself. 

In the issue of the Times of India, Bombay, dated the 2rKl 
April 1942 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru is reported to have replied 
to correspondents .It is no good being 
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carried away by prejudice against British, India in h^s opinion 
<tannot afford to look on because if Russia and China were defbato 1 
India’s own freedom would be Jong delayed Assuming that 
this report is true, how^ can a Congressman and a membiT of the 
Working Committee at that, give expression to such sentiments 
which are not so far Juu^ked ))y an}' Congress resolution. Mr. 
M. N. Roy was expelled from the Ccmgress for no other offence 
than that of giving public expr(‘ssion to such sentiments. Dear, 
Mahatmaji, please do not tell me figain that you are not evexi 
a four anna member of the Congress. Just as Pandit Nehru is 
India, you arc the Congress and in that capacity 1 ask you why 
should not disci pi inery action be taken against Jawaharlal Nehru ? 
Is it because' he is your devotee or heir designate and Mr. M. N. 
Roy was not ? Or is it because you ha ve permitted Pandit Nehru, 
perhaps the would be defence Member, to give e'xpressiem to these 
sentiments xxs a political game to dispel British distrust and 
suspicion of the Congress—that if it comes into power it may 
deal separately with Japan or may not help United Nations 
if Japan does not attack India—and to facilitate Cripps-fV)ngrcss 
negotiations on defence which may be in the nature of an assu¬ 
rance of non-intervention given to H. E. the Commander-in-Chief. 
If the views expressed by Pandit Jawaharlal are in consonance 
with the views of the Congressmen in general, w hy should Congress¬ 
men have opposed the China Day Celebrations onth(^ 7th of March 
1942 and should hxive indulged in bowlings cat-calls and boxxings 
in a public meeting held on that day to give expression to the 
same views and similar sentiments ? I am sure you don’t like 
this behaviour of Congressmen. Will it be too much to expect 

you to condemn it publicly and unequivocally in the name of 
truth and non-violence ? 

Mahatmaji, I am constrained to say that this is not the f irst 
ur only instance of gross partiality of aifferential treatment by 
you or the Congress hierarchy. There has been a scries of such 
c:ases. While passing, T cannot l>ut refer to one which stinks too 
much into the public nostrils. I mean the defalcation of a large 
Hum of money belonging to the All India Spinners’ Association 
by a person who is stdl unknown. I do not understand what 
justification Is there for the offender^’s name being still shrouded 
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in friystrry. Why should his name lud be disclosed to the public 
and why should he not he brought to book for the offence coinmited 
by him.. Ts be protooted because lie hajipens to be your dcvorce? 
Is it the reason why some memb(a\s of tlie Imliini Oandlii fSeivice 
or Congicss Ministcis sought safety in Sewagrain ? Lord Kri¬ 
shna of Dwapar Yuga says: My <!evotee cannot perish ’’ and the 
Mahatma of Kaliyiiga (Age of sins and quamds) also says ‘'My 
devote(‘s shall not perislf \ Shall 1 congrat ulate you for attaijiing 
the exaite<l status of Lord Krishna in this matter or shall 1 con¬ 
demn you for countenancing gross injustice an<l j^artiality and 
thus contributing towards inevitable weakening of the organisation 
whicli 1 claim is still dear to me. I, tlierefore, take this oppor- 
tiinity of wishing you full success in the (hipps-Cngress riego- 
tiatioiis towards realisation of Imlia’s long cherished dream. If 
this happeans, jilease do not be carried away with the id(*a that the 
success was dm' to your token Civil Disobedience or Non-violence 
or Ti*uth. Nothing of the kind. Success would be due to the 
international ])olhicaI situatini not only in Europe but in the 
Far East, complicated by violent and virulent aggression by 
Japan with threat to India. So the maxim “ England’s difficulty 
is India's opportunity” w^oiikl be true iiispitc of all the protes¬ 
tations that you do not want to embarrass Britain in her difficulty. 
1 must compliment you for sa^dng one thing and meaning another. 
As an old Barrister-at-law and life-long spinner of yams, you 
are the past master in the art of making worse appear the b(dter 
reason. By the way, Mahatmaji, when you are anti-all-war, why 
should you have gone to Delhi and taken part, along with your 
friends of the Working Committee in negotiations to bring about 
a situation which would make the Imlian poeple lender all help 
in the war efforts ? It appears, yon also helped in drafting the 
resolution of the Working Committee. This reminds me of a 
story in which some friends set out on a mission of committing 
adultery; one of them passionately held the view that adultery 
was a heinous sin but helped his friends in drafting a letter to 
the object of their passion and also in securing a conveyance in 
which she was kindnapped to the amusement of all I 

I do not mind this Mahatmaji, it is after all an individual 
affair and if one’s conscience does not prick, the matter ends 
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th‘^r(\ But / w IS fj}/ a. litflo umaacd by a very recent t^Afnnpte 
of indecont hasto and discoinfitiire brouglit on by it. Vou w(‘rfi 
HU eagoi tc) show to the woj ld your cioncern for Mr. Subluish (/haixlra 
Ik)S(fs death that without waiting tor the eonfirination of the 
n(»ws, 3 ^on sent a (tondolenco telei;: on to hi^" inoliier in hot haste. 
They say there is a lurking suspi<»n» -d evil when too much friend- 
sliij) is showji and considca-ing all that has transpired in the past 
between Mr. Bose and your goodseJf, there is no wondei if tlie 
3<leas ex])ressed in the maxim ri.s(i upjxTinost in one's mind. 1 
must also remind you here that after your Rajkot fast you issued 
a statement in which yem adniittcHl that there was Himsa in it 
and that you along with your colleagiii'S harboiired ill feelings 
against some pul)Iie woikers. 

I read in today’s Independent, a Congressite English Weekly 
of Nag])ur, that at the time of laying the foundation stone of 
Nawabharat Chhatralaya at the liands of Aeharya Vinoba Bhavt^, 
your fiist 8atyag»‘ahi, some lines from tlu^ Kuran-ti SluTiff were 
read. 1 am one of those who 5‘especT> tlie seiijitnres of all reli¬ 
gions, but 1 cannot find out any ri'ason why Kuvan alone should 
b(^ sflected for the occasion to the exclusion of Gila, the Bible., 
the flranth Sahib and a host of others. Is it bc'cause it is thought 
by Congress that all these aie anetheina to our Muslim bicthrcn: 
or is it because Kuraii-e-SherifT has to become the only scripture 
of coining generations of Nava Bharat, on the printapU^ of om^ 
language one nation and one religion ? If it is so, I can only say 
in pure Hindustani “ Hai Rabba Hui Hai ” ; 

While conchuling, I wish t> make one suggestion with regard 
lo Vando Mataram which is also an anathema to our Muslim 
brethren, because it is Sanskrit in origin, and sniells of idolatry. 

It is a common practice these days amongst Congressmen to greet, 
one another by saying ‘ Vande Mataram instead of the usual 
Ram Ram or Namaskar. Instead of Vandc Mataram, the Con¬ 
gressmen should hereafter greet one another by saying in pure 
Hindustani “ Salam Amma Jan ”, 


(Sd) N. B. Kharw, 
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MAY 1942 

When Sir Stafford (Yipps came to India during the War in 
the early part of 1942, (or the ho called Cripps negotintionH and 
ternptt^d the Congress leaders with a national Government here 
and now suggesting to them the acce[)tance of tenitoria/ 
K(^lf.dterininatioji, the Congress Working Committee fell easily 
into the trap; and when Sii Stafford Cri]>ps was at Delhi, it passed 
a revsolulion there at one of its meetings which contains the following 
passage.- 

Nevcrtiieless, the Committee <^annot think in terms of 
compelling the people in anj^ territorial unit to remain in an 
Indian Cnion against their declared and established will. ” 

It is evident that this passage (concedes the division of India 
into more than one political States and gives a go-bye to the 
principle of the unity and integrity of India, cherished so 
long by the Congress and other welUwisheTs of the country to 
whatever comm unity or religion they may belong. 

Leaky Boat Sinks 

It apj>ears' that the temptation o the so called antionat 
(Jovt rnraent was so great that the Congress Working Committee 
was easily misled, took the cue from the Cripps declaration and 
in. its efforts to bring about a compromise with some warring 
elements, it did not fight shy in compromising with a cardinal 
j>rinciple and in so far as it has done this, it hap lost the confidence 
of the Indian people who do not want internecine strifes and 
Balkanization of their country. 

But it is heartening to find that the A. I. C. C. at Allahabad 
on the 2nd May 1942, not only gave a crushing blow to Mr. C, 
R,ajgoj)aIachari’8 move, but passed a counter resolution by an 
overwhelming majority in the following terms: — 

The A. I. C. C. is of opinion that any proposal to dis*' 
integrate India by giving liberty to any component State or 
territorial unit to secede from the Indian Union or Federation, 
will be highly detrimental to the best interests of the people 
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of (litfcrent states and provinces and thi* country as a wliole. 
The Congress therefore cannot agree to any such 2 )roposal. ” 

Now this rcsohition is a diivct antithesis of the portion of 
the resolution passed by the vt ikiiig Committee quoted before, 
which contemplates such liber; > o disintegrate. This resolu¬ 
tion of the A. 1. ('. C. does not ac< ept the proposal to disiuiegrate 
as it is detrimental to the interests of the country ; while the 
Working Committee’s resolution cf>ntfmi]>latcs acceptance oi such 
disintegration. 


It is evident from the foregoing that this resolution 
of the A. I. C. C. is a defacto vote of censure upon the Work¬ 
ing Committee, as it is a direct disapproval of the anti¬ 
national policy of the Working Committee expressed in 
unambiguous language. Will the Working Committee 
show the decency of resigning after this ? 1 am sure, they 

will not, because very few people have got the strength of 
character to resign seats of power merely for the asking. 
Besides, they must be realising in their heart of hearts 
that in this matter, they are equally guilty with Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari in passing that notorious resolution in 
which disintegration of India was permissible. Therefore, 
to save themselves, they have put the whole blame upon 
Rajaji and mildly rebuked him so that he was made to 
resign from the Congress Working Committee. 

The Secretary of State for India has stated in the open 
Parliament about Rajaji that this welcome move of the 
Madras ex-premier has become possible on account of the 
visit of Sir Stafford Cripps. If this is not playing into the 
hands of a ‘ political adversary ’ I want to know what is. 
Yet, a mild rebuke and resignation from the Working Com¬ 
mittee is deemed to be enough punishment. Whatever 
that may be, I am not concerned with it. It is food for 
thought for those in the Congress who still happen to retain 
their logic and reason. I am only concerned with poor 
Rajaji who has been made a scapegoat by the Working 
Committee and whoso leaky boat has foundered in the deep 
waters of Ganges. 
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This is a revenue of time upon Raj^opalachari or Rajaji 
who when Subhash Chandra Bose in 1 ripuri Congress in 
1939 failed to form a Working Committee approved by 
Gandhiji and lost caste with him, said ( about Subhash 
(Chandra Bose ) that his leaky boat sank in the Nerbudu 
whose waters were deep. It is surprising that this dis¬ 
rupter of the country that is, Ruiaji, who made open propt>- 
ganda in favour of Pakistan after the (>'ripps mission, was 
raised to the position of a Governor-General and enjoyed 
the reputation of an elderly statesman. This shows that 
the (Joiigrcss doped the Indian people with the opium of 
individual worship which is still going on and Pandit Nehru 
the Prime Minister is worshipped as a (jod or somethinu 
higher. 

As the Coneiess uas not slioujni 4 any inelinalion to launch 
a st-niggh* for iiidepettdc'nee. duiin^ ihe early ])ar‘t of t\ar and the 
policy of the Congress was only negative, that is not to ('inbarrass 
Britain in her war eifoits, I did not airree with this ]>oiiey. I 
wras in ftiv^onr of taking' some ]>ositive st(*|). 1 tben fore openly 

joineil the rro\ iucial AVar Conunitlt^e. I was the Prosidojit of 
the Execntiv^c C(*inmittee ct* the Provincial War Conmiittee 
and the tJoverncr of (\ Ih and Berar, Sir Henry Twynam, was 
the President of the General (,'Ornrnittec. The elite of the 
prxvince j<aiied this War Committef*. Some of the present CVntral 
and Provineial niiaisters w(Te ineinhers of tlie War Committt‘e. 

I joinei] tlie War (V)miiiittee ]>uroly in the interest of India. The 
British had kept the Indian p(‘ople far away from any military 
matters or tnehni<^|iu^. of war. in their self-interest so that their 
empire may not he rcijuired to face any <langer. The British 
found tlumscdves in irreat difficulty during the War and they 
were cryinu hu u^cruits and yet more recruits to fight the war in 
the various theatres in the whole world. I regarded this 
Britain's difficulty as India's opportunity because these 
lakhs of recruits would necessarily be well versed in the 
art of War and would add to the knowledge and strength 
of the country. So my attitude in joining the War Commi¬ 
ttee was to help ourselves. If this resultrd in affording some 
help to the Britisli, it could not he helped. In a speech made 
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))eiore the War CoiDinittee inider the presidentship of the Gover¬ 
nor, I gave expression to this thr. ht of mine without any rcser- 
Viitiou. In iny sjieeches made; in t k War C'uiumitteo even before 
the (h^vernor, 1 always bJamed . ri-ain for keeping India in 
bondage. An extract from a .sp( made by me before the War 
Committee on the 2(ith July 1912,ill ju'ove rny above contention. 


All lies : 


SSinO/* we UiCt Just, thr worhl has chungtuL IndexHl wimt 
wc find is that a life and death struggle is going on between Ger- 
uiany and Itussia tlu* erstwhile allit‘s. A\diene\(‘r any one says 
ibaf so an<l so aie ailios, it [)roni])ts me ttj sa.y that they ai‘e all 
)i('S ! With 7 'egiird to the Italian iilinpire in Afi'ica—1 ixder to 
Ai)ys,sinia, Eritiia and otlua* small countries of’ the Dar*k Conti* 
noiit—If I may sav so—f]u‘\ have practically put an end to the 
lldlian ev)ij<ptest of /Ifrica. 

Indian Sepoys praised 

VV(* are all grat ili<*d. t{* r(‘ad in iK'wspaptu’s that Indian soldiers— 
not soldi<‘rs but s('poys b(‘eaus<‘ t.h(‘ sepoy is a dark peivson and tlu‘ 
-oldicr is a whit(‘ oiu' - (this differene(‘ still exists although it should 
iifg ) that, is all our Indian sepoys hav^e glorious aecount to their 
(‘('(‘dit. (dorioiis aec'oiints have b(‘en given of tin* actions of thest‘ 
Indian s<'p()\s and no less a. peison than 11 is Kxcelleuey the 
Corumander-in-Chief has spoken very highly of their action on thr 
Alfican front and the Middle East. 

All round support claimed : 

On the one hand we hear tle.'se encouraging accounts while 
‘‘M th(‘ other we are told that tln^ Government in England thinks 
that as the two major political parties in India aie not co-opeiai- 
iiig with I'-ach other, Indians are not co-operating whoh'-h('art<'d)y 
with tlu^ war efforts in this eouiitry, and theie arc difficulties in 
the waj' of transfer of j)owc‘r to Indians. But the Government 
in England says, Look at tliis, so many peo()le, the fSiklis, the 
Marathas, the Muslims, almost all the Indian coinmundies, are 
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helpiim us ill ev^ory possil)l(* way in fightiup ovir iiattlcs, 
all re present Indians. But when the question of yiolitical 

eonecssions conies up, the same (fovernment, I mean the Govern¬ 
ment in England, says, “ we are not getting snpjKirt trom these 
tnajor parties. When the question oi fighting comes, they 
say, they are getting sii])poit from the Indian f>eo])le as a w'hoU' 
and these I)eopl(> aie repi'cseatative Indians. 


No parting with power : 

When it is a question of Indian representation in th(‘ fighting 
forces and th(^ war efforts, all these persons are cited as samples 
of the Indian masses who give supfiort to tin* (Jovernment. But 
when it conies to the question of parting with powan* in any shape 
or form, then the same people say, “ what can vre do, these major 
political parties are not coming forward to hel]) us. I think, if 
one may say so, such an attitude is not very honest; it is just like 
.•^aying ' heads I win tails you lose \ If the pe ople who an* fight¬ 
ing for the British Eiiqiin' are the representative's of India, the 
masses of India and if f hey are w hole-heartedly sujiporting the 
War, then ecTtainly it is your dutj' to do something for India, 
Do not make a fetish of the non-co-operation of the two major 
jiolitical parties. That is not proper. 

Fraudulent excuse . 

Wlien tin: major political parties asked the (Government to 
declare its war aims or yu^aec aims, the Government says, ‘‘ No we 
cannot do it. Oui* aim is to fight th(‘ War and to win it, One 
can understand that, buf what about the peace aims ? No reply 
is given and the excuse of India’s difficulties is trotted out, but 
tliis cannot ]kiss muster. T will give you an instance. When 
the deliacle of France took pdace, when she was on the point of 
yielding to Germany, a jiroposal was made to France overnight; 
that they might have Anglo-French Union and that both the 
Empires could have a common citizenshij). If such a proposal 
could be made in a minute, can wc not legitimately ask, w^as there 
no difficulty in tliat proposal ? Then wiiy make that as an 
excuse with rc'gard to India ? 
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PRESS STATEMENT 
Movement Foredoomed To Fail 


Aijpustl942 

The Congress leadej s are not tinxl of proclaiming to the world 
diat all their activities are based upon truth and non-violence— 
tli(* cardinal principles adopted by the Congress for its activities ; 
blit the latest resolution passed by the Working Committee be¬ 
trays a scant regard for both these principles as do many of th(? 
foregoing ones. Although it is a Hercmlian effort of over a week's 
flt‘li()erations and containing about 2000 wwds, it is singularly 
illogical and does not make much sense. It Was authoritatively 
given out before the resolution was passed, that the Working 
Committee would not now follow its old policy of non-embarrass- 
inent to Britain ; but in the resolution great emphasis is laid to 
show* that even in launching a movement Congress does not desire 
to (‘mbaiTiis or hinder the war efforts of the Government. What¬ 
ever may be their desire they ought to know that the launching 
of th(*, movement at this juncture is bound not only to hamper 
the war efforts but will virtually be an open invitation to the 
Fascist aggressors who an* encamped on the gates of India. Frankly 
speaking, therefore, the resolution is a travesty of truth and 
tians[)arently insincere and hypocritical. It also supports both 
vii>lenee and non-viohmee—violence for defending the country 
against Japanese or a,ny (»ther aggression and for this puri)Ose 
permitting the stay of even foreign troops in India, and non-vio- 
lenc(‘ to fight against Britain if she does not oblige them by a 
peaceful and ordeily withdrawal as required by the resolution. 
Do they not realise that if Britain is kind enough to oblige them. 
It will result in the substitution of nascent Fascism in the place of 
decadent Imperialism ? It would also result in'tlie posti)onement 
of the attainment of freedom by India either for good or for a 

period. 

It appea rs that they are smarting under a sense of frustration 
va used by the second expansion of the Viceroj^^’s Executive Council 
which also must have dashed to the ground all tlieir hopes of 
Britain opening fresh negotiations with them, and they must have 
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‘ Ouit^ India ’ outccnie of Egoism : 

It (.vkiont from the f)regointr that if tlu‘ mo\(‘mcnt a.^ 
enviiraged in tin* resolution is Jaunehe<l, it Avill not hr based on 
any idea of attainineni. oi' liule[)(aHleiic(‘ ))y India hecaiisi* tie 
(Congress leadias know or ought to know that tins time tlu‘ 
stud(‘nts w'on't sirj>port them : the Kisiins won t support them , 
the la.bour is fi-aiikly again>t lluan : hig capitalists won t stand 
near them b(‘^*ausr^ tlu\v are making huge* }>rolits out of the wai 
contracts. At Ix'st they may secretly give* tlunn srvme monetary 
hel]). Tli(‘ middle eluNS uiieruploy(<l uill !io< bt^ persuadt^d to 
join them ; thi^ scliediihal ivC-'tiss an* opj^o^-ed to th(*m and tin- 
Muslims aiv fraukiv la^siiie : the mo\(*m(*nt is Uuaeforc* foredoomed 
to fail. Under t.he^<* eon<lition.s, \\hatt*vcr the ('(uigress l(‘.o.dta^ 
may say, th(. juovcmient is entindy the outcorm* oi (*g(.»isin as is 
evnd(?nce<l b\ llu^ rejd.N’ gi\ en by Mahatma (htiulhi to a <jU(*stioner 
who qiK'st ion('<l hiju on liu^ lurid results likely to occur on tin 
jaiK'liing f>f a movement at this junetiire. Says the Maliatma, 
*’ \\ h\ slhjuhl vou diove all the blame on to Tiic lor all that- ina\ 
happen by reason of my taking action h>r trie diM-haiai* ot an over- 
diK* debt and that te,o vvluai Xhr di.'^charge has biaiome the necc?- 
ssary eondit-iejn ot my life i '' I have purposely iinch^rlined the 
word ' my h Idua’c^ is ne> i'ef(;reaei' to the country. 

>la!iy Congress ](‘adors when they were release<l after their 
last impristmuient after the tokem civil disobedience, have deprica- 
ted any fui ther jail g )ing programme, wlicn the enemy was knocking 
at the gates of liulia.. Pandit Jaw^aharlal Nehru had said in replv' 
to a questiojK'r that it wars Tooli.sh to sit comfortably in jail when 
the pcoi>lc arc tlireatened with outshie aggrt‘Ssion. We must 
remain with our ] 70 (-pie to l>e able to rend('r them all possihh^ 
succour, ( Yet Pandit Nehru was in Ahmednagar Jail for about 
3 years ) If it was foolish a few months ago, is it not more foolish 
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now when the situation has worsened ? I hold no brief for Britain. 
British in India arc not blameless, but if the Congress laiinchc .s 
such a niovtment at this jimctuiv, knowing full vveJJ its disastrous 
non COS’, it will ho wore hL>,. worthy, 

iSinalJ Fries are pnuu|>f/y dealt aiia by the Government under 
r-ho Defence of India Riilos^ on the slightest provnention : but such 
('(^solutions which are obviously desigiu^i to have the etfect 
iKimpering war effoi’ts are allowed to be broadcasr. The Goverii- 
mejit ]/iay be afraid to strike lest the })lou may flctn‘ up the 
movement, or tiun mav still uajit to pui'sue tluu’r old policy ol 
ivooiijg th(^ ( ong/ess a nd despising tluMnu^onditional eo-operators 
ifi war* efforts. Whaiev(‘f that may he, the Goveninient at least 
should try te» lx* ceusistmt and fnx* from tlu' ('harce of invidious 
ui^riut tion laid against tiieni by tiu* man in tlu^ street. For this 
piir}K)S(' tlu\y should declare that tJu^ Congress was excanpt from 
lli(‘ op(‘i‘alioii ot* the Delenee of India Rules. 

IVo])le should steer clear of this movtmient if launched, be- 
cause It is not going to a(*hieve indejtendence l)ut is sure to cause 
disasTrr. No Indian these days, to wliatevm* ])arty or religion he 
niay belong, wants to remain d(‘|)endent on Britain or any other 
pow.T, Independence of India is now a world problem 
and the Indian soldier is fighting for it on the battle fields 
of the world. Ten to one, it is probable that after the War, 
Uie world forces will recognise the independent status of 
India, if not we as men will fight for it by whatever means 
we can, till we achieve it. 

This prophecy of mine made in the above statement 
JSisued before the Quit India movement was launched, has 
come out true in all respects. 

lu vspite of the most adverse eireumstanees t*xisting in the 
country for such a nioAumient, the Quit India movement was 
laimelxYl on the 9th August 194:?. IinnicYliately the Governnieni 
put l)ehind prison bars Mahatma, (hindhi, the members of the 
Working Committee and all jwominent Congressmen all over 

country and as prophecied ])y me, the movement failed 
absolutely in no time, because it was supx)ressed by the Britisli 
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Government witliin six \v('cks. It thus resulted in nothin<i; but 
misery and frustration. AVhon peace was estal)lished in the 
(rountry, the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow sent to Gandhi in tin* 
^g^l^ban Palace jail a painphl(d> written by Tottenham, War 
Secretary oFthe Government of India, which expressed the opinion 
that the outburst of popular violence was due to the Quit India 
movement. Thereupon, Gandhi enten^d into a fast unto capa¬ 
city for 21 days in the Agakhan Palace in the month of February 
I was laid up with fever at the time for about two weeks 
and having notliiug else to do, wile in bed, I‘ carefully rt^ad the 
accounts of (Jaiidhiji's fast published in the daily English press, 
under the authority oF Ur. B. (b Roy (the present Chief Minister 
of B(‘ng;al) who was looking after Gandhi during his fast in jail 
arid aLo Shri Deodas (handlii the son of the Mahatma. On read 
ing^ these accounts 1 was convinccKl that the fast was not at all 
a. real one but only a farce. I therefon^ wTotc an article on this 
last sedtiiig out all the laets. Some? of my Friends who witc tiiriK'ci 
out of the fongress along with me advised rin^ not to w’rit(‘ such 
ail article at that time criticising Gandhi who was the sole leader 
of th(‘ nation fuul who had launched the Quit India movement 
and who was coiisiKpuaitly in jail. They said I tvill be ridiculed 
if 1 would publi.sh this aitiele in the press and perhaps there might 
l>(‘ a dang(T to iny lif(‘ also if I jniblished that article in these eri- 
tical times. But I did not listen to the sincere and solemn advice 
Ix'cause I tliought it iny duty to expose hyiiocracy and I published 
that article in the ])ress under the name 'A Miracle’ on the 11th 
Mar(;h 1943. It being of Iiist,orii*al importance I repeat it here. 


A MIRACLE 

Now that Gandhiji’s fast is over and the Government has 
issuc^d a communique 'laying that lie was out of danger and that 
no more communiques would be issued, it is time that one should 
dispassionately discuss the happenings of the last four weeks 
ill conncjction with the fast and subject them to a critical analysis 
with a vit^w to arrive at the truth about this latest exp(3riment 
wiUj truth of Gandhiji. 

Many people had an id(‘a that Gandhiji might go on fast 
some time or otlier during the period of his incarceration, but 
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the immediate cau»o of the fast was the preference of the charge 
shc^t by the VietToy against Mr* Gandhi and the Congress High 
Command about the recent happenings in the country. But 
instead of giving a categorical answer to the charge sheet one 
way or the other, Gandhiji pleaded for facilities to consult with 
the members of the Working CV>mimittec. Mr. Gandhi is not 
even a four anna member of the Congress and parades this fact 
whenever it suits him. Why should he no\\^ plead for consultation 
with the Congress Working Committee members before replying 
to the charge-sheet is be 5 ?^ond one’s comprehension ! Besides, 
Gandhiji has declared himself to be no longer a citizen of the 
British Empire and likewise has asked others to do so in connec¬ 
tion with his Quit India movement. Is it not infra-dig of a great 
man like Gandhiji to plead for concessions with the representative 
of the British Empire in India ? Bui it is a side issue with which 
we are not concerned and we will leave it at that for the 
Mahatma himself. 

Instead of meeting the charge sheet directly Gandliiji after 
a lot of rigmarole went off at a tangent and threatened a fast 
not unto death but unto capacity. In this connection Gandhiji 
writes, “My fast is on my part meant to be an appeal to the High¬ 
est Tiibimal for justice.” “ if I do not survive 

the ordeal, I will go before my Maker with the fullest 
faith in my innocence.” Government offerred to release 
Gandhiji for the period of the fast, but Gandhiji refused the offer 
saying he would break the fost if released, and restart it if reaiTested* 
Fi*om this it is clear that Gandhiji sought his release from im- 
]>ri8onment with the threat of the fast. This is the genesis of 
the fast. Now let us see what the Working Committee whom 
(Gandhiji wanted to consult has to say on such fasts* I quote 
from a resolution passed by that body on the 3rd February 1938. 
' The Committee definitely disapproves the policy of resorting 
to hunger strike on the part of political prisoners in 

order to obtain their release.’On the 12th August 1939, 

the Congress Working Committee condemned such hunger strikes. 
It says, ‘The Working Committee expresses its strong conviction 
that it is wrong on the part of prisoners political or otherwise, 
to resort to hunger strike for their release* The Committee is 
of opkiion that if prisoners can secure discharge by hunger strike 
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orderly Govominent would beeoiiie impossible. Ifie v\kinuf. 
Committee was in power then, hut novi it is heliind prison burs. 
So their views might have changed ! tot us therefore s(‘e \^hat 
Mr. Gandhi himself has to say on hunger strike's or fasts. 
Says Gandhiji in Harijan of 18 th August “ Hung<‘r strikes 

have positively become a plague. On tin* slightest j)ret(‘Xt sonu’ 
people want to resort to hunger strike. It is well therefoie that 
the Working Committee has condemned this praclice in unt^qui- 
vocal terms, so far at least as hunger striki^s for discharge from 

imprisonment are coneernod."I know that the stuck 

argument of Gandhiji himself that’ consistency is a liobgoblin 
of little minds’ may l)e flung in the face to eontniverl the abf>\ e 
but I leave the people to judge whether it is cogent in evi iy (‘s.se 
and in this case particularly. 

The ’kept’ press of the Congress has sedulous!\ lustered aiid 
propagated the belief through the cf>unir> that (he successful 
termination of the ordeal of Gandhiji’s 21 days' fast has been a 
miracle and that a supernatural and mystic halo is attached 
to it. It is uselsss to complain against the Congress ]>ress because 
propaganda is their business. But I am surprised to find that men 
of scientific frame of mind and of India-wide medical reputation 
like Dr. B. C. Roy should have come forward to lend colour to 
this suppe>sition of the intervention of the* Almiglity 
in this fast affair. Dr. Roy Sfiys, ‘‘We were ajiprehensive that 
if the fast was not ended, it would lie difficult to save him .... 
But the tide ttirned and the Almighty willed otherw ise/' Evideni - 
ly, Dr. Roy refers to the period when Gandhiji sJmwed signs ol 
uraemia during the fast. Every medical man knows that con¬ 
tinuous fasting results in acid intoxication, uraemia and death 
and the only pro|>er remedy for it, according to the severity ol 
symptoms is intravenous injection of glucose or giving easily 
assimilable food in vsome form or other. In the case in point, 
•this was exactly the course that was followed. On the 21st Feb¬ 
ruary when Gandhiji’s condition worsened and signs of uraemia 
appeared, Gandhiji was given sweet lime juice by the doctoFvS 
to save his life and life was saved. The whole course of events 
was most ordinary, the symptoms, the remedy and the results 
obtained. Were such as would be ordinarily exiK*cted under any 
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KHniI?a ciicumsta.ices. There is nc^thiiig extraordinary or mira- 
('Atlous about it. Why should then JDr. Roy see in this eTOnt the 
hand or will of the Almighty ? In ordinary human parlance, 
anything that happens in the vvorid is yaid to happen as the will 
of (Jod. n tiiis is the sense which Dr. Roy wants to convey, 
i have n<* i|uam‘l with him, but ii he w^ants to import an extra* 
ordinary idea of a rnir.i'-dous happening or the idea of a special 
intei ventioii by an unsee^\ }>ower, he as a scientific man has failed 
to justify himself. Dr. R<»y further tells us that Mahatma Gandhi 
had told the docitors atteiKliug on him that in case he becomes 
unconscious, he should not be given nourishment of any kind, 
and th(‘ doctors fullilled this duty of carrying out his wishes. May 
I ask Dr. Roy whether sweet lime Juce—I WA)uld prefer to call it 
mosambi juier along with Deodas Gandhi, who resents it being 
flailed swecT lime juice*—which was given to Gandhiji on 21st of 
Ftd>ruarv and onwards for some time, was not nourishment of 
any kind ( Or does Dr. Roy want to suggest that the mosambi 
juice given to Gandhiji by doctors on th(i 21st of February and 
days aftci, was medicine and the same stuff given to him on the 
2l8t day of his fast, on the 3rd of March by Mrs, Gandhi when 
he publicly and authoritatively broke his fast was nourishment 
or fixxl ^ Is it not a fact that on the 14th day of the fast Mr. 
(hiiidhi was given as much as 20 ounces of juice ? Is it not nourish¬ 
ment in an^ sense of the term ? Hits it not got the power to 
sustain life ^ Do not typhoid patients sustain life on mosambi 
juice for weeks on end i Then why does Dr. Roy want to maintain 
and to tell the public that no nourishment w as given to Gandhiji 
according to his wishes till the 3rd March ? But I forgot that 
Dr. Roy is an orthodox congressman, was once upon a time a 
member of the Congress Working Committee and is one of the 
greatest Gandhites in B(?ngal and one of the ad hocists appointed 
liy Gandhiji to carry on congress work in Bengal after Mr. Subhash 
Bose was expelled and the Bosite Bengal Provincial Congress 
(A>mmittee was superseded just like any municipality is super- 
seded by the British Government. So the riddle is solved ! Dr- 
Roy was hard put to it to reply a searching question put to him 
by a Western journalist when he asked him whether the fast was 
broken on the 21st February or not. He had to wriggle out by 
Baying that Gandhi's idea of fast was different from the Western 
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idea of fast. But this is not correct. The idm of religious fast 
is more or less the same everywhere in the world. To a Hindoo, 
during fast sago is allowed in place of rice, to a Chi Lstiau duriiig 
Lent fast, fish is allowed in place of meat and during Ramzan 
to the faithful Muslim food is allowed after sun down and before 
8un rise. So generally speaking, fast implies change of food or 
change of hour. If Dr. Roy w^ants to suggest that this is the idea 
behind Gandhiji’s first, I have no quarrel with him. What is the 
use of mincing matters ? The fact of the matter is that the fast 
was virtually broken on 21st Februar}^ and as it W 7 is a fast unto 
capacity, there was nothing wrong in breaking it on that day when 
the capacity ended and announcing it to the world. This would 
have been the exact truth. Yet, the delusion was maintained that 
Gandbiji successfully terminatt^ his fast on the 3rd of March, 
the appointed date. As a matter of fact Gandhiji became better 
and better after 21st February as the communiques show'. It 
was not a fast unto death and Gandhiji did not want to die, \'et, 
by using the words ‘ if I do not survive the ordeal ’ in his corres¬ 
pondence with the Viceroy, Gandhiji created an ijnpression that 
lie might just as well die. 

Verily, as Dr. Roy says, ‘ Gandhiji fooled us all It was 
ft Himalayan hoax which victimised the three unwary and un- 
cautious members of the Viceroy’s Cabinet who resigned in terror 
of Gandhiji’s impending death. Gandhiji has also fooled the 
leaders, who want to bring about results with the help of the situa- 
ation created by Gandhiji’s fast, which the fast itself had failed 
to achieve. In this matter, Mr. Deodas Gandhi is very shrewd. 
He says he does not wish to attempt a public assessment of the 
results of the fast. 

I have taken this trouble to subject the fast to a critical ana- 
lysis, because mental slavery has gone too far and it must be 
combated in public interest. I had no desire to have a dig at Gandhiji 
during his imprisonment. His name has to be mentioned, because 
it will be impossible to discuss the drama of Hamlet without 
mentioning the Prince of Denmark. I know, Mahatma Gandhi 
is a man of strong determininatum and will, and I will not be 
aorprised if he goes on fast unto death on the issue of indepen> 
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dence or ‘ Quit [ndiu I tu he doe^ not do it. May he live 
long to serve his country, * ording to the guidance of his inner 
voice. But r must call a ap le a .spade and say that this fast was 
more akin to a farce. 

While Gaudhiji s fas w. s going on three members of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Oouuci!. namely Shri M. S. Aney, Sir Hor- 
musji Modi and Shri Naliui Ranjan Sarkar resigned in fear of 
Gandhiji's impending death and also to protest against the Vice¬ 
roy. When these vacancies were filled, I was appointed in the 
vacancy caused by Mr. Aney's resignation and was given the 
charge of looking after the Indian-s Overseas Department. I d<» 
not know how I was appointed in this place. I infer that the 
Viceroy Lord Linlithgow might have seen my article entitled 
‘ A Miracle ’ published in the press and he might have decided 
that it would be a good thing to appoint a person who was bold 
enough to ridicule this fast of Gandhiji, in a vacancy caused by 
that fast. Moreover, I was and I am famous as anti-Gandhi. 
He might have conjectured that this my anti-Gandhism would be 
of use to further his pro-British politics. But in this matter he 
was thoroughly deceived as will be evident from reading this 
book further on. 



CHAPTER III 

WHY 1 ACCEPTED THE APPOINTMENT TO THE 
VICEROY’S COUNCIL 

'I'hf year 1943 wa.s a verv difficult vcur a,s the jKjlitica! Mitua- 
iion wa.s very /crave. On account of the Quit India resolution, 
the Congrrus Icadeix were in Jail. Although the situation was 
outwardly peaceful, fire was burning inside the minds of the 
people and it would therefore have bt'cn held improper and un¬ 
patriotic for a ])atriot to accej>t an apixfintment ofiered by the 
i-epresentative of British Imperialism. Yet, 1 decided to accept 
t his apj)ointement ai»d ttrok charge of my office on the 7th May 
1943. 


riiere acre rea.sons to do so. The first WcW, that 1 wanted 
to slight the Congress and w'ipe off the blot smeared upon me by 
the Congress of not being a capable adjninistrator. Secondly, 
IVetaji Subhfish Chandra Bose pressed me, IxTore he secretly left 
India, to accept such an app<^intment if offered. Many will be 
surprised bj’ this rlisclosnre, but a little reference to the past will 
ch'ar up matters. 

Secret Interview with Subhash Bose: 

Subhash Bose gave a .slip to the watch-dogs of the Govern¬ 
ment and mysteriously disappeared from India on or before the 
26th .fanauary 1941. Three weeks before his disappearances, 
that is, about the 1st or 2nd of Janauary 1941, I had a secret 
interview with him at Ins residence in Calcutta. This interview 
lasted for alx>ut two and half hours and we both freely discussed and 
talked on many matters. I had specially gone to Calcutta to 
request Subhash Bose to form an All India anti-Gandhi front 
under his leadership. I was taken into a room where Subhash 
Babu was lying on his sick bed. He had grown his beard and 
mustaches and there were articles of prayer and worship on the 
floor near his bed-stead. Nearby there was lying the book of 
Gita or some other scripture and there was on his bed a rosary 
also to count prayers. Big lifesize pictures of Bamkrishna Param- 
hansa, Vivekanand and other renowned saints were adorning 
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the walln of the riK>m: I was surprisixi tvhen I eiiterw^d thin TC)om\ 
and I thought that I have missed iny way and ent^^rc^d the Ashram 
of a Sadhu instead of the room of a politieian. 

Mysterious atmosphere: 

No one was ullo^^f^r] to enter this n»oni unless ]\v (»njoved 
the ahsohite (jonfideno of Siihhash Chandra Bose, ft upprur^ 
that oV(m servants or other householders were not allowt^d to 
enter this room. Food uas servc^rl to Snhhas Bose in a pecailiar 
way. The plates of food were moved into the room through a 
window by nutans of an aperture made convenient for the pur* 
pose. Prom all this it could he easily gathered that the atmos* 
phere of this room was madt^ particularly mystcu-ious. 

After entering tins room, we wished (vich othei and 1 
exj)resaed uiv surpris(' about Siibhash's Hppearan(‘e. 1 told 
him point blanc that I never saw him before in this spiritual 
mood. Subhash Bose re])lied tbat There was nothing surprising 
in this. 1 have always been of a spiritual bent of mind. While 
in the first year class in tlie Cf)llege, 1 slipped away secretly to tlu^ 
Himalayas in quest of a (bun, but after six months my guardians 
searched me out and scuit me to England for the I. C. vS. ” We 
talked in this strain for over two hours and I have given the* gi-,t 
of our conversation below in the direct conversational form : — 

Dr. Khare : Mr. Bose, why have you grown thes<.* beard 
and musttichos ? Are blades scarce in the market ? Or, 
are you tired of shaving yourself ? 

Mr. Bose : I have now become indiflferent to tlic world. 

T)r. Khare : Are you tired of shaving yourself because you 
are ill ? What arc' the reasons for this indifFereiice ? 

Mr. Bose I am not particularly ill. The jail df)etor said 
that I have some vague liver complaint. 

Dr. Khare : I am a doctor myself and although 1 have not 
examined you, I emphatically say that you do not at all 
appear ill from your face. 

On this Mr, Bose merely smiled but did not say a word. 
Then I requested him to open an All India Anti^Gandhi Front 
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to combat Gandhism. I told him in this connection that he ahouM 
cTen (seek co-operation from Mr. M. N. Roy in thi* matter. 

Mr. Bose : I can nerer co-opcrate with Mr. M. X. Roy 
fjecause I do not trust him. 

Dr. Khare : It is strange that you camiot trust Mr. M. X. 
Roy. Mr. Roy is a politician of international fame 
How is it that yoti do not trust him ? 

Mr. Bose : Whaterer it may be, I do not trust him because 
he is not an inveterate anti-Britisli [)erson. From this 
point of view I can trust you Dr. Khare because yon are 
an inveterate anti-British person. Therefore you should 
open an anti-Gandhi front in Maharashtra ami 1 would 
do so iu Bengal and there could be complete co-opeiation 
between you and me in this matter. 

Dr. Khare ; Do you remember Mr. Bose that in 1938 when 
I opened an anti-Gandhi front in Maharashtra, you 
supported Gandhi. 

Mr. Bose : Doctor, it w^as not a .support to Gandhi at all. 

It was .supporting the Congreas as a President of the 
Congress which I was then. Do you remember that on 
that fateful night of 2.5th July 1938, when you re- 
retumed to Wardha from Sevagram with that draft in 
Gandhi’s handwriting which Gandhi asked you to sign, 

I came to your room at about 12 mid-night and told 
you that Gandhi and the Congress Working Committee 
were doing you a great injustice. They were in a majo¬ 
rity and I the Congress President was in a minority. 
Therefore, I was obliged to support the Congress policy 
of injustice to you. I w'as very sorry for this, I there¬ 
fore requested you to sign that Gandhi’s draft, and keep 
quiet for 3-4 months when we would again raise you up. 

Dr. Khare : I may remind you Mr. Bose that I told you 
then that I would never sign that false draft of Gandhi. 
Yon are exhorting me to sign it because you want to 
stand again for election to the Congress Presidentdup 
end therefore you want to gain the favour of Gondhiji 
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by sacrificing me. But remember that you and Gandhi 
can never pull on together. I know you both and the 
politics of 3 'ou both. You are trying to dishonour me 
and expel me from the Congress, but T am sure, you will 
also meet with a similar fate. 

Mr. Bos<‘ : You are saying very bitter things which hit 
hard, 

I>r. Khar<‘ : I am noted for uttering the bitterest truth 
without hesitation. 

Siibhasli Bose \\ always uneasy in his mind as he waa 
ronscious of the injustice d(nie to me, because soon after this when 
ht caiue to Nagpur and addrejssed a jmblic meeting the very first 
sentence he utt/ered was ‘ rightly or wrongly we have removed 
Dr. Khare from the J'rime Ministership My prophecy about 
Subhash came out true and hc^ was expelled from the Congress 
after the Tripuri st^ssion. J Jiud sent him then a telegram of 
congratulations, whi(*h was published in the press. 

Aftei* this little neceasary digression, 1 return to our present 
interview and our conversation about anti-Gandhi front was 
commenced again : 

Mr. Bose : Doctor, can you say when this Gandhi will 
disappear from the politics of India ( 

Dr. Khare : Mr. Bose, 1 am surprised, why do you say this i 

Mr. Bose : Mr. Gandhi has emasculated the nation and 
there is no ho|>e for our country as long as Gandhism 
prevails. 

After this Subhash Bose enquire<i from me the political situ* 
ation in C. P. and Berar and requested me to establish a ministry 
Again under my leadership. 

Dr. Khare : Is it not strange that you are giving me this 
advice at present because 1 know that about the Diwali 
of 1939, when the A. I. C. C. met at Wardha you compelled 
Gandhi to relinquish all the ministries in the Congress 
provinces under the threat of Satyagraha by yourself and 
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your foUowpn*. S.> H .V'>ur :idvio.- n-w 

tent ? 

Mr. Bo»f ; Doctor, tliose times were dittcroiit and tho^* 
men were different. At that time, war ha<l just h. !inn 
Gandhites were in the provincial ministrios. But now 
the war ha.s reached such a pass that it is UecoiiiiiiL; 
unfavourahie to the Briti.sh. It is therefore neee^sai v 
that to take adv'antage of this situation arfverw I<> 
Brituin, inveterate anti-Britisli persons should iw- in 
hi^li offices. Therefore. I am advising you to ionit Jir.nii 
a miriistn' in (‘. P. and Berai*. 

TU\ Khare : Mr. Bose, after the Ooiipfress refiji<|uished tia* 
ministries in November 1939, two of my friends, \h . 
Kf^iar and Mr. Pagey wdio were members of the Ass^unblv 
were trying to form a ministry under my leadersinp. 
Out of the total 112 members of the (\ P. liCgisiativr 
Assembly, 1 had a support of 4S and 9 Congress M. L. A s, 
who were in jail had promisc^d to su]>port m(‘ in ease a 
ministry was formed. Mr. .Kedar, the gieat (?r)nstitn- 
tional lawyer, had accompaaifxl me to Paclnnarhi 
in the summer of 1940 to see the Governor and he explain¬ 
ed the whole position to the Governor Sir Hiauy Tw\ nam, 
that since I had a suppoil of 57 members. 1 was in a 
majority. But the Governor insisted that if I would 
disclose the names of the 9 congressmen wlio were in 
jail before-hand, I would be able to form a ministrv. 
But I declined to do so as it would have been a l>r«'a< h 
of trust and betrayal of the 9 congress memlxirs who 
were in jail. The Gtivernor expressed great surpri'^e 
at this, but I told him emphatically that 1 would nevej- 
break a promise given and 1 did not care if a ministrv 
was not formed. The result was that no ministry was 
formed and now' I am not going to form any ministry at all. 

Mr. Bose : Dr. Khare, don’t you know that the Vicerov 
has made a pronouncement on the 8th August 1940 
that he was soon going to extend and expand his Kxeou- 
tive Council. If by chance, you get an opportunity to 
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f!it into thi« G^uncil, do not lose it. Do not be afraid 
the Cbngre.'^s and do not think that that would be an 
unpatriotic act. It in now very necessary that inve¬ 
terate anti-British jjersons like you should be on the 
high Couneiis < f Government to take advantage of the 
wnv situation leh is adverse to Britain. You ought 
lo know that in *9r7, at the time of the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion, the PreiV .^1 >f the Russian Police, was a revolu- 
t ionary. 

Hearing these words of Subhash and seeing the mjsterious 
atniosphf-re in tin* room and the grow’th of beard and mustaches 
cm Suhhasli Bose s face. J at once infeired that Subhash Bose was 
intending to uiKlertali<^ some great adventure and I told him so. 
He merely said that 1 was right, and smihd and at once kept mum 
and b(‘(*aine irave. 

Fix)ui the fongoiiig, it will bi‘ evident that there was a sort 
of a secret understanding between Snbhash and myself. It was 
evident tluit )te was swn going to mysteriously and secretly 
flisappear from India. 1 am not disclosing this ftict for the first 
time in this book. About 4 or 5 years ago, Avheii I had gone to 
(-hinsura in Bengal I had disclosed this fact in a public speech 
there. Before the attainment of independence, to disclose this 
fact was not only dangerous but foolish. After this interview, 
w hen 1 retumwt to Nagpur and read in the i>apers in a few days 
that Subhash Bose had disappeared I was not at all surprised. 
Lat er on, in the month of April and May 1943, when I was offered 
a place on the ViecToy’s Executive Council, I accepted that job 
lemeinberiug the sugge.stions made by Subhash in this matter. 
Subhash Bose at that time was somewhere near Rangoon and 
later on he invadt*d India and came upto Manipur and Imphal. 
If his invasion had been successful and had he set liis foot on the 
soil of Bengal, there would have been red revolution in Bengal 
supported by civil population and some military also. I had 
also some plans on what to do in Delhi in that event. In the 
negotiated freedom that India got, the British set up quarrels 
. between the Hindoos and the Musalmans and retired safely behind 
that coyer without losing even the hair of their head. This would 
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. 'in Rritinh wen* 

not have hapi»ened. ihe But. quarter of 1945, they 

revolution in Bengal, that a )out " ” \s.simn uul retire to 

had secretly decided to give up Bengal and .Aasain and ittin to 

Patna and from there to defend the rest of India i u ) ui'n ^ 

Indian National Army. At this time. Pattclit Nehru aho was 
then released from jail went to Calcutta and in a puhlit spm i 
there said, that if Subhash in\raded Bengal he would fight him with 
a sword in hand. Pandit Nehru had no oeeasioii to luring intci 
effect his brave threat because the drt'ain oi Sul>hiish \anishefl 
into thin air by the fall of an atom f>omb on Hiroshima about 
the middle of August llHo. But my being in the Viceroys Exe¬ 
cutive Council at this time was of great use as would be ev ident 
from the accounts given in this book further on. 


From the foregoing, it will lie evident that ^Suhhasli Bose 
before his mysterious disappearance from India suggesteKi to mt‘, 
or rather insisted , that 1 should not r(d\ise the* offer of a job on 
the Viceroy's Executive Council if made to me. But who inspirtHt 
Subhash Bose to secretly leave India on his daring and a<lventur- 
ous mission ? The answer is that it was Veer V. D. Wawarkar. 
This disclosure will astound many i>eople and some sceptics wiD 
even disbelieve it. It is therefore necessary to trace the events 
that led to this Sawarkar-Bose interview wherein Subhash Bose 
was inspired. 


This can best be done by quoting here an o\m\ letter under 
the heading ‘ Challenge to Gandhi' sent by me to him on April 
24, 1939. This letter throws immense light on the political 
aituation then obtaining in India. 

Nagpur 
April 24, 1939. 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

In my present state of almost a political exile, 1 have been 
watching with scrupulous care and attention your recent activities 
in the light of Truth and Ahimsa and I am so much confused—nay 
often bewildered—that I have thought it best to directly enquire 
of you to clear my doubts, and I dare say probably the doubts 
of many a young man, who has sacrificed in former years the best 
that he had, at your bidding for getting Swaraj for India. 
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I am not dwelling in this letter on yotir past activities preach- 
ing boycott of noiincils, schools and law courts, culniinating in the 
active oo-oj)eration with all these institutions so much so, that, 
even unambiguous words expressing a clear desire of a departed 
patriot are submitted to a court of law for a legalistic, iiiterpreta* 
tion to suit the convejv''n<x* of parties. ( This refe/-a to the suiti 
filed by Vallabhabhai j'»<el in which he .succes.sfully chall«*nged 
the will of his brother ' .thdhhai Patel Ijequeathing about a 1 h<' 
of rupees to Siibhash Bo.se ). Hut I shall confine myself to some of 
your present activit ies designed as you say. to purify tlie f'ongress. 
Y^ou have been writing in d<d.ail in the ef)lumn.s of Harijan ai)ont 
the bogus members in the Congre.ss. particularly in the present 
yeav. When Subhash Hose was (dected president of the Congress 
contrary to your wishes, you attributed it to bogus memlK?r.shi]>. 
But you have not <arcd to make any reference to this bogus 
membership w'hen the infamous resolution f>f T’andit fJovimi 
V^allal>h Pant was passed at Trijmri. 

Presidential Election and after : 

You proclaim, you believe in absolute democracy and when 
Subhash Bose was electixl President, you statwi that he was fre«* 
to choose any Working Committee he likisl and many of your 
trusted 12 discijdes of the Working Committee d«H;lared publicly 
to the same effect. They said that they would co-ojwrate with 
the President whenever possible, and they would keep quiet if it 
was not possible to do so, and further that they would he the last 
persons to put spokes in his wheels. Is it not sni-prising, Mahat- 
maji, that in spite of this public declaration, an agitation begin¬ 
ning with the resignation of the8«> 12 veterans was actually engi¬ 
neered, fostered and encouraged by your article in the Harijan 
in which you proclaimed that the election of Suhhash was your 
defeat. This agitation sowed the, seeds of that resolution of Pandit 
Pant at Tripuri and the whole of India now knows, that all kinds 
of influences amounting to allurements and coercion were employe<l 
in securing votes for this resolution, and yet your democratic 
conscience feels, that Subhash Bose should interpret the resolu¬ 
tion as he likes and carry it out. Mahatmaji, you undertook 
a fast for the soul of the Thakursaheb of Rajkot. Don't you 
think Mahatmaji, that such a fast on your 'part is more ueceasary 
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. i The puhlic 

f>-< tb'- hfiMrtit of some ol your tiustt t reso- 

a.* »i.h ^ 

fiitiun. They are bewildered by tin inisii <iumb 
I counter st^itements issued in thin It i» theiefon ‘ 

U) know whether the rcsotution oi Pandit Pant at Iripun was 
drafted ami moved with vour previous approval and eonsi'nt, 
\ ou alone can throw any light on thin if you .so choone. Any 
way, if the resolution had your previous apf>rovaJ, then the lens, 
vaid a.l>out it, the Ixater. 


If* tile reMi/utiou wa.s sponsortnl witliout yoin knowleilgt^ 
then its sponsors, including Pandit Pant do not care to follow 
the advice which they" had the temerity t^mdei to the elected 
tribune of the people ( Subhash Bose ). 


The Rajkot Fast : 

When you found that your aiiti^Subhash campaign needed 
s<nne more* strength, you launched on the Rajkot fast, apparently 
to comped the ruling chief of a small State to act up to his word. 
Under .similar eircumstances, Mr. Riiikar of Nagpur had under¬ 
taken a fast at Kajnandgaon and you thouglit it was violence 
to coercii any party by such methods. Do you consider this fair 
and honest ? Have you really achieved anything substantial by 
your Rajkot fast ? Is it not a fact that the Rajkot sore has 
fV‘«tered on account of the application of a humbug ointment 't 
Mahatmaji, if the fost was for refonning the Ruling chief’s nature— 
why did you give up the fast, as soon as His Excellency the Viceroy 
{I^rd Linlithgow') agreed to refer your dispute to the Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Federal Court ( Sir Maurice Gwyer ) ? Has the award 
satisfied the Bhayyats and the Musalmans to whom you had given 
solemn assrirance ? At the time of your fast and on the eve of' 
the Tripiiri Congress, the Congress Ministries threatened to 
relinquish their responsibility without reference to the Congress 
which was soon to meet, and even without reference to the elected 
President. Has this action not lowered the prestige of the Congress 
and its IVesident ? Is this not an act of grave indiscipline and 
ugly haste ? Could they not have consulted the President on 
the phone ? Then Mahatmaji, why have you not uttered 
one single word in ci^ndemnation of this act ? Does not this your 
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Hileiicc mean f'«ncouragoment tf) indiHciplino and Tarnniiauy Hall 
methods in congress activities ? 1 know, you \^ill trot out thr* 

excuse that your are not even a four anna member of tlie Congros>^ 
but Mahatmaji, do you think , the public will Ixdieve this, specially 
after Tripnri and after ar confession that Pattubhi’s deteaJ. 
is your defeat ' ? 

Negotiations with Viceroy : 

Coming to your recent frequent interviews with the Vi<terov\ 
i wish to know the need of sueii frequent and lengthy int^Tview 
after the decision of Sir Maurice Ow^ver. No one w ill beli(*ve that 
you talkc^l of the weather or spiritual ism, or stud-hulls, during 
these interview.s. The conversation must have centered round 
political issues like Federation etc. Is there any resolution of 
the Congress, as tliere was on(‘ when you were sent to th(‘ ‘ Round 
Table Conference ' authorising you to negotiate with the Viceroy 
regarding India's future in the FcKleration ? Mahatmaji you abhoi* 
secret methods ! Then w'hy so much secrecy about these intervi(»ws^ 
Why not take the public into your confidence and allay all doubts 
and suspicions ( And there are reasons for these su.Hpicions to 
arise. The Lahore Congress in 1929, under the Presidentship 
of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has passed a resolution in favour of 
complete and undilutixl independence. But you have in etfict 
whitthxl it- down by defining indej^endence as 'substance of indi‘- 
pendencewhatever that may mean! And report goes, that 
you have done this in pursuance of an assurance given U) Air. 
Kmei-son, the then Home Secretarj^ to the Government of Iivlia 
during the famous Gaiidhi-Enierson interview which took place 
in March 1931 after the Gandhi-Irwin Truce. 1 wonder why 
some of your lieutenants take delight in interviewing high Govern¬ 
ment officials and joining social functions. Is discipline not 
binding on them ( Or have they taken permission of the Congress 
President under some s[K^cial circumstances ? Don't you think, 
all these matters must be clt'ared up in the interest of the Congrf^s.n 
itself ? 

Situation in C. P*: 

Mahatmaji, you always say that you want greater purity 
in the congreBS organisation and in the administration of Congre.si 4 
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provinces. Do }'ou know that this purity is conspicuous by its 
iibet^ncp in this province ? Vour trusted lieutenants have 
encouraged and helped some iindersiiable persons to be at the 
helm of congress affairs. These are the persons who d(*li(*<i the 
order of the Congress President and set up a candidate on iw^half 
ot the Congress in a recent bye election to the provincial assembly* 
got defeated and lowertKl the pr(?stige of the C(>ngress- 1 may 
also mention htae the recent Nagpur Mnni(*ipal muddle wherein 
Machiavellian tactics were employed to oust a set of office b(v*rers 


{U. J). Dhawalc, E. 8. Patwardhan and Bal Vew Harkare, to 
favour Poonarnehand- Av\ari group which was dear to the ministry 
HiKl to the High Command . Numerous comphiinte have l)een 
made by congr.-ssmen in Nagpur against the members of this 
group hut nobj^l.v listens to them - no profa^r enquiry even i.s 
held by your Waidha lieutenants. All this relates to the con 
grc.s8 organisation, but in matters of iKlministration of this pro- 

Ass'^’ hi member of the Legislative 

A-sser^Iy has sent you certain papers about the character and 

fuitecedents ot a C. P. Minister and you have received the same 
Do you sincerely, with God as your witness, sav and araZ,', 
prepared to reply openly, that a minister with th; life described 
therein deserves to be a miiii.ster and that too a Congr,^« 

Mahatmaji, I have sacrificed myself for the purity of the Congress 
and you only talk of purity. You do not want to remove^ thk 
minister because his removal will mean full justification and com 
^ete vindication of my conduct during the ministerial crisis Dear 
Mahatmaji, mspite of my reverence for you, I feel that there is 
something wrong in your notions of morals and ethics if vou 
can tolmte the^ impurities in the congr«« organisation and 
in the Congress Government of the province. 


Wrecking the Constitution 

Youproclaimedfromhousetopsandpeoplelike me here deenlv 

believed that we were accepting the office to wreck thereforms b ♦ 
what is happening. There is strike in Bombay Ld thT^^ 
^ ^vemment of Bombay which I hope has not yet 
the Jalhanwak Bag fmng. ordem firing on unarmed workers^^e 
peop e of Madras started an anti-Hindi agitation and ^^ 0 
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An.endmf^nt Act to send to jail | eacoful agitators, (now Bajgopa- 
lachariar is himself agitating iga ost the Hindi language). Your 
ministers are criticised and th* v- demand heavy security from 
t h< press, thus helping the mt h proclaimed liberty of the press f 
here is the Wn^cking or Co abating in all this ? When you 
are put to it, you say Bo lu c make a. fetish of a Congress resolu¬ 
tion^’. You have rsaid in aa artide that the Congress has entered 
into an alliance ivith the British Govermnent. This is the real 
truth which you have uttered. If you have entcTed into an alliance, 
<‘an you fight 'i Th(‘ (Jivil service people must be literally laugh¬ 
ing in theii’ sl<‘eve.s at finding how you have successfully killed 
the anti-imperialist h elijigs in the minds of the masses and have 
created in flu/n th<i desire to flatter the tin Gods of the Congress 
Committ(‘os to secure* the mirage of Swaraj. The* loc^al Marathi 
newspapers In rc* Inn'c published a news that you felt some qualms 
of conscience at having made an untrue and foolish charge in 
the Working Committee's resolution against H. E. Sir Francis 
Wylie, the Governor of C. P. and Berar, who terminated the 
the services of youi‘ present pet ministers and at Delhi in the 
Viceregal Lodge you apologised to him. The country would 
like to know if there is any truth in this r(*port. 

A Challenge 

As 1 have already stated before, the action I have taken be¬ 
fore what is known as the Khare Episode in the Congress history, 
was taken to purify the Congress and the administration and to 
wipe out (x>vardise, treachery, hypocracy and lack of character, 
but you and your W^orking Committee thought otherwise and 
butchered me on the Congress Altar — yet this letter will show 
that I am still alive and kicking. The Working Committee has first 
expelled me from the Congress and then demanded my resignation 
from the Provin<tial Assembly . 1 have not swerved an inch from 

my loyalty to tlie Comgress for the last 20 years, but I am not 
going to obey this mandate of the Working Committee asking 
me to resign from the Assembly, not because I feel attached 
to my seat in the Assembly but because I firmly believe 
that it is oowardise to obey discipline when it is prostituted to 
serve the unholy ambitions of a group or junta. The Hon^ble 
Pandit D. P. Miahra has thrown out a public challenge to me on 
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Jallianwala Bag day meeting aiskin':^ me to resign and stand 
for re-election to the provincial Assembly n\ ordev to U^st 
popularity in iny constituency. My popularity has becui ]>io\e<i 
in the recent bi-electiou to the Assembly. \vh(‘ii a candidal'* 
Hemchandra Khandckar suppoited by m(‘ Irom tlu‘ same e'>ns 
titueu<*y was returned by a thunipin^ inujority inspite of 
rouH opposition from Congress minister's and th(* otfieial eorigie>-^ 
group. This is ont^ reoson wliv I need not accept that chalh'nge. 
the second being that 1 am not aceustom(‘d to neeepi (*hall(*nge*^ 
from those who are not rny e<pial>. 

Inspite of all this, I am (piite willing to obey discipline, re sign 
iny vSeat and stand for re-election on one condition and one eon<li 
tion alone, and that being that you should stand against me as 
an offhnal Congress candidate. I do not know \vhetlu‘r your 
name is on the voters’ list, even if it is not there, there will no1 
be any great difficulty in your way of standing as a candidatt* 
l^ecause the Congress Ministry in this province' which lias issued 
a firman to style you as Mahatma in official correspondence, 
can surely issue an ordinaiuu' d(‘ciaring yon a voter tor the pmposi^ 
of the bye-election. 

I have made bold to write this ofreii letter boeaiise 1 believf* 
tiiat you and some of your lieutenants by your recent activities 
are writing an epitaph of the Congress which you have so car^*- 
fully nursed in the past. 

Awaiting your esteemed reply. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) N. B. Khare 


The Diwan of Rajkot, Mr. Viraw'ala, was a very stubboni 
person who never attached any importance to Gandhi's fast at 
Rajkot, and the Prince of Rajkot belonged also to the same 
category. Gandhi’s fast which was a fast unto death created a 
grave situation in view of the stubbornoas of the Rajkot Ruler 
and his Diwan. Lord Linlithgow did a friendly act in rescuing 
Mahatma Gandhi from the grave peril by appointing Sir Maurice 
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r wyer, tho Fwleral (.)ourt Judge as an Arbitrator. Jt waa natural 
after this to seek almost dail\^ intcrvi(‘\vs with the A^iceroy and 
< rtter into friendly alliance with the British Government. This 
will also exfdain why about July 1939, or a little after that, tele- 
('(uninunicatiofi was <^\t<‘nded to Sewagraiii un(h‘.r special instruc- 
ti<ms from the X’iccroy. ' Secrophoiie was also installed at Sewa- 
;zram in tlie- narnr of Maiuulco Desai, Gandhiji’s Secretary. This 
proves the frie ndly allia*iC( At the next session of the Congress 
lu'ld <at iiamgarh this friendly aliiaiKic^ betweim Maliatma Gandhi 
and the British Government was maintained, as will be evident 
from the main r(^sv)lutioii })assed there advocating a policy of 
negation or Imnevolent mnitrality, towards the British Govern- 
nuTit during war. 

It will l>e (juite rtJevant to quote here an extract from a letter 
IVoin Subhash Bose to J. Nehru, dated 28th March, 1939, about 
tlie Rajkot fast from the book ‘ Bunch of old letters ’ recently 
published by J. Nehru : because the quotation as given below 
shows a striking similarity of thought between me and Subhash 
Bos(‘. in the matter. 

“ Apropos of the Rajkot affair, I want to say a few words. 
You thought a lot of the terms of settlement which tcrminatixl 
Alahatmaji’s fast. Tliere is no Indian who did not feel happy 
and relieved that Mahatinaji's life was saved. But when one 
analysed the terms of settlement wdth the cold eye of logic, what 
did one find ? In the first place, Sir Maurice Gwyer, who is a part 
and parcel of the Federal Scheme was recognised as the umpire 
or arbitrator. Did that not amount to a lacit recogrution of that 
Scheme ( Federal ) itself ? Secondly Sir Maurice Gwyer is neither 
our man nor an independent agent. He is a Government man— 
pure and simple. In any conflict wdth the British Government, 
if we accept a High Court Judge or a Sessions Judge as umpire 
or arbitrator the British Government will very gladly agree to it. 
For instance, in the matter of State prisoners detained without 
trial, the Government always boasts that the relevant papers are 
placed before two High Court or Sessions Judges. But we never 
accept that as a satisfactiory settlement. Why then has there 
been a departure in the case of Rajkot ? 
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There is another point in thia coiuiectiou which 1 catm )t 
understand and on which you will be able to enlighten me. Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi went to see the Viceroy and tiie intei % i« w took 
place duly. Why is he .still waiting theie i 

8ubhash Bo.s 4 “ who wa.s ou.sted from tln^ Congress after lii[>uii 
and who was not an Anglo-phile like the Mahatma, but was an 
inveterate^ anti-Briti.sh, e.stal)li.slied his separate organisation 
named Forward Ulock. ffe was di.s.siiti.sh’ed with Gandhi .s 
nothing policy during the w'ar which w'a.s taking an unfav<)tira)>le 
turn toward.s the Briti.sli. He decides! to take advantage of 
the situation, put pressure on the British and wrest from tlieir 
iiands some substantial rights during the war. As an initial 
movement, he thought of removing the British statues of 
the Hollowell Monument in Calcutta. For this also accord¬ 
ing to Gandhian ideology he thought, that complete Hindu- 
Muslim unity was necessary and he was even prepared 
to give greater concessions to the Muslims than Gandhi. 
With this intention he went to Bombay and met Mr. Jinnah 
at his house about the 22nd of Junel940, to solve the Hindoo- 
Muslim problem with Jinnah’s help and guidance and thus 
secure an enteie cordiale between them to put combined and 
effective pressure upon the British. 

Mr. Jinnah, the Furohr of the Maslim League refu.se<l to talk 
wdth Mr. Bose on the Hindoo-Muslim problem, because according 
to him Subhash Bose did not represent the Hindoos. Sul)ha.sk 
Bose .said to him that he was a Hindoo alriglit. Jinnah said vhat 
Subhasb and Gandhi were both Hindoos. There w'as no doubt 
about it, but both the organisations, viz., the Congress and the 
Forward Block admitted non-Hindoos as members. Therefore 
both of them could not be doomed to repre.sent Hindoos aloue. 
If Mr. V. D. Sawarkar came and talked to him (Mr. Jinnah ) 
about the Hindoo-Muslim problem, he would certainly welcome 
him and have a free and frank talk, as he really represents Hindus 
alone. 

Subhash Bose was disappointed and out of curiosity 
went to Sawarkar’s house and met him and told him all 
that had transpired at Jinnah’s place. Sawarkar heard 
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him patiently, but ridiculed him for this endeavour to re> 
remove the dead statues of the British comprising the 
Hollowell Monument. He said it was strange that Bose 
was wasting his energy in this endeavour because it was 
no use removing these dead statues as long as live Briti¬ 
shers from Viceroy dr.wn to the Joint Magistrate are danc¬ 
ing upon the chest ot Bharat Mata and perpetrating al! 
manner of zulum. Sawsrkar said, you drive out the British 
and the statues will automatically disappear. He drew 
attention of Subhash Bose to the efforts made by some 
revolutionaries to drive away the British from India at the 
time of the First World War 1915-1918. He said “ this was 
the only way to drive out the British by taking advantage 
of their defflculties. ” He told Subhash Bose that a daring 
and enterprising young man like him should slip away 
from India, secure help from the enemies of the British 
and invade India to drive away the British by an armed 
conflict. 

This Hclv'ice of S<twarkar must have had an effect upon Subhash 
Bose. From Bombay he returned to Calcutta and started the 
movement loi' removing tlie Hollowell Monument Statues a.s was 
announced by him. He was arrested and put behind prison bars 
where he must have ruminated over Sawarkar’s advice and 
decided to follow it. in War time it was difiieult for a man like 
♦Subhash to secretly disappear from India even from his place 
of residence. Needless to say, it wjus much more difficult, nay 
almost impossible to disapi)ear from a jail. iSubhash Bose there¬ 
fore began to fast in jail, feignerl illness and even declarwl that 
he was tired of politics and now wanted to ijursue spiritualism. 
•Seeing this, he was released from jail on the 5th December, 1940, 
and I visited him in Calcutta about 1st or 2nd Janauary 1941. 
The mysterious atmosphere which 1 found in his room and which 
had been described previously showed that Subhash was deter¬ 
mined to follow Sawarkar’s advice and slip away from India. 
In a speech made from Singapore Radio on the 25th June 
1944, Subhash condemmed the Congress leaders for calling 
the Indian sepoys as rice soldiers, and praised Veer Sawar- 
kar for his fearlessness in openly advocating recruitment 
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to the army which helped him to form an Indian National 
Army consisting of sepoys thoroughly conversant with 
the technique of war. He had fixed up his future programme 
when 1 met him in Calcutta, and he was perhaps in search 
of a reliable person capable of giving him all help from 
within. He must have regarded me as such a person and 
therefore must have advised me either to form a ministry 
in C. P. or to accept a job in the Viceroy’s Council, if offered. 
If the Atom Bomb would not have been dropped on Hiro¬ 
shima and if Subhash Bose would have set his foot on the 
soil of Bengal he would have found that his confidence in 
me was not misplaced. 



CH/ ER IV 

FREEh IN SIGHT 

iSubhash Chaiul t F jsc after giving a slip to the Govern- 
nicnt of India’s wateh-dogs, appeamJ in (Jennany in 1941. HU 
intention to go abroad wa.^ to sinanh the very root of British 
linpenialism. At the tim(‘ of the e.sea|K‘ of 8hii Bose, tl)e war 
on the Easterii Front liad not broloni yet, but th(‘ atmosphere 
was sueh that the war conflagration ooiild flare nj) th a*e at any 
moment. ()ii Sth December 1941, tlu^ VVbir broke out on the 
Kastern Front also. Tht^ Japanese launehf'fl an all out smashing 
offensive against ihc allitsl forces. On the 25th of February 
1942 the British forces surrendered to the Japanese at 
vSingapore with about 50,000 Indian soldiers out of whom 
the Indian National Army was formed. 

Aeeording to his policy of militarisation, Vu^er Sawarkar 
was carrying on propogamla in favour of recruitment. The 
Congressmen called him an unpaid recruiting agent. 1 was a 
member of the Provincial War ('ommitt(‘e and I was also ridiculed 
by the Congress, but it was surprising that tlK‘ All India Spinners’ 
Association an ancillary organisation of the Congress, supplied 
thousands of blankets to the Indian sejioys. When this activity 
of the All India Spinners’ Association was critieisiHl as help to 
war efforts, Mahatma Gandhi re])lied that it was not helping the 
War efforts, but it was only carrying on trade and business. This 
reply of the Mahatma was clever but unconvincing. The Congress 
policy of opposition to war efforts wais also lukewarm and th(‘ 
British had recruited over 20 lacs of Indian sepoys during war 
time, the great majority of w horn consisted of Hindoos. Detach¬ 
ments from this newdy recruited army were sent to protect British 
territories in South East Asia, but they had to surnmder against 
this attack of the Japanese. 

Out of these Indian sepoys who became War prisoners 
of Japan, the Indian National Army was formed initially 
by Rasbihari Bose who took refuge in Japan from 1911, 
as he was involved in the Bomb throwing on I^rd Hardinge 
at Chatidni Chowk, Delhi, that year. He settled in Japan 



permanently. About this time. Subhash Chandra Bose also 
reached Malaya and Singapore. Rasbihari Bose was very old 
a\ that time and was not conversant with Indian politics of 
the day. He therefore on 4th July 1943 voluntarily made 
Subhasb Bose, the leader of the Indian National Army to 
fight freedom ’s battle as be was young, energetic and well 
ver„d in (he Indian politics ot the day. It was Subhasl. 
Bose 'Who thus first established a really Independent Irtdinn 
National Government in South East Asia. All prominent 
Indian citizens in Malaya rendered all possible help to this 
first free Government of India in South East Asia out of whom 
Dr. Goho was very prominent. In this enterprise Subhash 
Bose took his inspiration from Sawarkar’s book on Indian 
War of Independence ISaT. In one of his speeches Subhash 
Bose has freely admitted this. He also distributed copies 
of this book freely amongst the army personnel. He named 
one of his regiments as Rani of Jhansi Regiment and he 
borrowed his slogan Chalo Delhi from the Indian soldiers 
in Meerut who marched on Delhi from there on the 10th 
May of 1857. 

The Indian National Army headed by Subhash Bose invaded 
India and marched to Manipur Imphal and had won in one or two 
skirmishes with the India Government forces. It had to face 
very hard day.s and sometimes had to live on leaves. These 
sepoys of Bose had not the good fortune of being inmprisoned for 
civil disobeAimee and being fed in jail on bread and butter. But 
unfortunately, America dropped an atom bomb on Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki about the middle of August 1945 and Japan was stunned 
by this nov(>l method of warfare and surrendered. Naturally, 
the Indian National Army had also to surrender and the British 
reconquered all the territories in South East Asia like Malaya 
and Singapore etc., and they wanted to prosecute these war pri¬ 
soners of the Indian National Army for treason or sedition. 

Accordingly, the Commander-in-Chief of India, Sir Claude 
Auchinleck, forwarded to all the members of the Viceroy’s Council 
a statement giving out the scheme of these I. N. A. trials and the 
reasons for holding the same. Naturally^ I also got this state¬ 
ment as a member of the Viceroy’s Council. I firmly held the view 
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that these I, X. A. po «>7 !e who fought for India's freedom shoaid 
not ht^ tru';d. But 1 wa.s not aware of the riews held by my colle¬ 
agues in th(^ Council. One day I came to know of their views 
accidentally at the time oi an informal tea party at the resi¬ 
dence of Sir Ardeshir I> ' d, one of my colleagues. All the mem- 
bcr> of tLi' (’‘oiincil w h assembled there were of the view- that 
these trials niust Ix' he' J therefore felt dejc'Cted that 1 would 
not get any support for i i\ views in the Council. Under these 
(•ireumstnnees, on(‘ day, the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Claude 
Auchinleck walkKl dow n to inv office in tli(‘ North Block of the 
Secretariat without any pievious intimation. 1 was surprised 
to see him and all the officials and clerks in niy department Avere 
alst> greatly surjaised. 1 asked the (.hmmandor-in-Cliief the 
reavSon for liis sudden visit. Auchinleck requested me to 
withdraw my counter-statement wduch 1 had sent to him in reply 
to his stateuKuit adAXKxiting the trial of the I. N. A. personnet. 
On this thcF'e was sonn* argument between us. 

Why Different Policy in Burma and India : 

I said, a numher of Burmese people had consolidated them¬ 
selves and f(>ugl>t against the Britishers ill th(‘ same w^ay as the 
soldiers of the Indian Government had done under peculiar cir- 
inunstances. ( The leader of that Burmese movement who 
became the* Viix -President of the Burmese Interim Government 
after the Great War Avas the famous General Aung Sating ). No 
piTson from that Burmese Army who fought against the British 
AAiis tried for doing so. Why should not the Indian Government 
adopt th(‘ same policy ? Why should then* be such great differ¬ 
ence betAveen the policies of the Indian and Burmese Government. 
For it is the same British Govommont that is exercising authority 
both over India and Burma. Now after the w^ar is over, to annoy 
the public mind in India by holding these trials is not worth 
experimenting because, all the soldiers of the Indian Government 
w'ho are tlu^ friends of the I. N. A. men will be adversely affected 
and thej’^ are likely to waver in their minds. It is therefore not 
advisable to try these I. N. A. people even from the point of viev^ 
of policy. 

The Commander-in-Cheif Sir Claude Auchinleck said, “ There 
is oiie great difference betAveen the party of the Biurmese General 
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Ating 8auug and the 1. N* A« in India. Hu* men in tht‘ 1. N. A 
were our men from the regular ifidian Army, fhev had taken 

a particular oatli of allegianee to the Kinu I hey have no\% 

violated it. General Aung Saxiug's uuliUiry movement in Burma 
was of the civJliiin j^coplc not hclonuhiu to the regnlai Army . 
j/wy did not take n particular oat/i )f 'dleeiaiite to the A/n^u 

They can theifforo never />e compared with iht^ In, X. A nu^n . 

I said, “ This ditFcreuee is not so important as you say. For 
General Auiig Sauiig’s Army in Burma and the I. N. A. nit^n in 
India are both the subjects of the British Emperor, Obviouslv. 
it is their duty to remain faithful to him. This distinction which 
you draw therefore is like a distinction l)et\veen half a dozen and 
six. 


The Comniaiidcrdn-Clnef .said, ' Geneial Aung Saimg firs! 
fought against the British in alliance with the Japanese, but at 
the end, he joined the British and fouglit against the tfapanesc*. 
On the contrary, the I. X. A. men have fought against the BritisI? 
till the end. 

I- N- A# Men More Honorable : 

f immediately retorted that anylaxly would say that the^ 
1. N. A. people were more honorable. The Commander-in-Chief 
raised one more jK>int. Out of the Indian soldiers who became 
the Japanese prisoners of War in Malaya, one-third joined the 
I. N. A., the remaining two-thirds remained faithful to the 
British, even after enduring the hara^:^slnents and hardshij)s wliieh 
they were subjected to by the Japaneses. Should this ditfereii(.‘e 
in the behaviour of people found in the same situation be not 
taken into consideration. If it is not done, then allegiance to the 
King would be meaningless. Besides, if we do not try the I. N. A, 
soldiers, then what difference will there be betwx‘en these muti-= 
neors and the lakhs of soldiers who were faithful to us Upto the 
end ? The Comraander-in-Chief maintained therefore that the 
I. N, A. men must be tried otherwise the loyalty of the Indian! 
soldiers to the British would be undermined. 

Upon this I repKed, I am an Indian and you are a Britisher. 
You cannot know the heart of Indians as much as I know it. X 
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uHs\in^ y(»u that a raa.jority of the Indian soldiers will never feel 
that the L N. A. nic!i should be tried. ( I had learnt this from 
some secret source of information ). If you enquire, you will 
detiriitely lind this out. I think, considering the whole political 
situation, it will In* firopcr to adopt a kmicnt policy in this 
resfH‘ct. 

1 wsecured pardon for lie I. N. A. accused : 

On tliis th( ('oruuian<icr-in-Chi f said, Dr. Kharc don t 
you agree that the niaj(‘sty of the law must be maintained. There- 
fortr on this ground at l(*ast, a-ou should give up your opposition 
to these I. N. A. trials, f assure you that evem if the tribunal 
passes sentences on the accused in these trials and 1 find that the 
sentence is unwarranted or cruel, 1 as a Comniander-in-Uhief, 
will make ful- use of the authority that vests in me under the Army 
Act and pardon the accused . ' On this assurance, I thought it 
]>roi)er to withdraw my opposition to the scheme of trials because, 
iifter all, had I fought in the Council, I would not have got the 
support of the majority of the Council. 1 thought it wise to take 
what was offered and did not fight in th(^ (buncil. 

Tlu^ first trial of tht* 1. N. A. prisoners in which the accused 
AV('re Capt. Shahuawaz, Col. Dhillan and Major Sahgal, was con¬ 
cluded in December 1945. Bhulabhai Desai fought very strenu¬ 
ously for the accused. He even showed that under International 
l^aw, to fight for the independence of one’s country was no offence. 
Pandit Nehru also donned the robe of a barrister and stood by 
Bhulabhai Desai as a junior counsel. (Although he had con¬ 
demned the I. N. A. and threatened to fight against it in his speech 
at Calcutta wuth sword in hand ) But all these efforts proved 
ineffective and the accused wH>re sentenced to long term imprison¬ 
ment. The Commander-in-Chief us per promise given to me, 
f>ardoned these accused imme<liately and they had no necessity 
even to see the door of the prison. It would be pertinent to record 
here that during this time, the wife (since dead ) of Major Jagan- 
nathrao Bhonsle another accused, came to see me and requested 
me to try to save her husband from the gallows ( as she thought). 
I had already promised her that I would try my best. 



Loyalty of Indian Army underniined 

After this Hrst trial of the I. S. A, |Ro}>le. thtn lost all 
importance and later on a i^allop poll was taken of tin* arnjv 
personnel, both ofticers and Jium, as t<» whether th<' trials shonlo 
he held or not. The result of the poll was that HO per eent nuo; 
opined that these trials slnnild not h»- held 1 he\ also add 'd 
a rider tJiat under these eireumstaiiees, (he\ w<unM also have 
done the same. Only 20 per evnt <^f tive anu\ {>erso/inel vofeo’ in 
Livour of the trials, Tiiis resnll of>ened the (‘ves of tin* Britislu'r'* 
and they were fhonmghh’ (iisillusioiKHl about tlie vauntrO 
loyalty of the urniy personnel to the British, hi this coniu*etint: 
it js quite relevant here to quote an extrart from a honk entiile<i 
The pm tit ion of India 1047, written }>y Shri G. V. Suh}>aray. 

Says ho in hi.i prehu-o “Ah n n.uttvr offU.t, J have Irurnt on 
a very hiph authority, (hat Lord Wave!! nssoml fl.ut flir 

Army in India was resolved not to raise its little tinker auaiixt 
the Xationaliat movement or its leaders. ” They were convioveed 
that it would not be wise to rely upon that doubtful loyalty 
and carry on the Government of India. This is really the 
ultimate reason for getting freedom for India. The British 
quitted India on account of this and not on account of thc 
splnning wheel and its adjuncts. This fact has been freely 
admitted in Parliament by Mr. Atlee, the then Prime Minis- 
er of Britain in July 1947 when the Indian Independence 
Act dividing India into two Dominions was passed. This 
shows that ultimately Sawarkar’s policy was successful 
as he used to say, ‘ let the rifle come to the hands of the 
Indians,^ then they would know when and against whom to 
use it. ” All this account juistirtes the |>mj)ricty of the lusadiny 
( Freedom in Sight) givi-n to this chapter. 



CH v TER V 


INDIAN \CCUSED IN ilALAYA SAVED FROM THE 

< ALLOWS 

Refoi<* provAUiding furl r \^ith the narration, it will )h‘ appro* 
priatc to indicate to tlu r ler tin* topics on which he should 
expect dctailcMi inforFnali(*n >a*ntafter. This (‘an he l)cst done hy 
^luotiiig an t*xtraet from Loka Sahha Who is \Yho \ an authoiT 
tative publication piiblish(*d ijnd(*r the authority of Shri M, N. 
Kauh Seondarv to tlu* Loka Sahha. on 1st March (iloh. Thv 
extract giving niy d(*scription as a inendun’ <?f Farliauu'nt iii tlu^ 
above h(K)k is as follows: 

First (/ongn*ss Ptvnui^r of tfu^ former C\ P. and lierar 
14th July IP37 fo 2ilth July HKJS ; form(*d tin* Capital Punish- 
meat R(;lief Society to help the Chiinur-Ashti [)risoiUM‘s ; incinher 
in charge of Commonwealth Relations Department \'iceroy’> 
Executive CoiiiiciL 7th May 11143 to 3rd July I94f). As a meiFdan* 
of the Viceroy .*^ Exeimtive Council was responsible for placing 
on the Statute Book tlie Indian Rc'ciprocity Act Amendment 
Bill and enforcing it against So\ith AtVicain Europeans, for get¬ 
ting acquitted all the highly plac(*<l Indians in Malaya like Dr. 
Golio who where charged with high treason and collaboration 
with the Japancs(% for securing rights of (atiKenship for Indians 
domiciled in America, for withdrawing tlu* High Commissioner 
of India from South Africa and for lodging a complaint against 
{South Afi’ica in IT. N. O ; presided over the annual session of the 
Brihaii Maharashtra Parishad at Khandwa, Prime Minister ol 
the former State of Alwar 19th A|)ril 1947 to February 1948 : 
member Constituent Assein))ly of India July 1947 to February 
1948 ; joined the Hindu Mahasabha on 15th August 1949 and 
was its President from 1949 to 1951. " 

The events will not be necessarily dealt with in the sequence 
of their occurrence, but according to convenience. In the last 
chapter the subject of tlie Indian National Army accused was 
dealt with. In this chapter , it will be appropriate to deal with 
a similar subject, viz., Indian accused in Malaya, 1946. 

Just as I fought to protect the Indian National Army aceustsL 
I also fought in the Viceroy’s Executive Council to save the lives 
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.MI «« These, accused in Malaya weiv 
the Indian accused ,ainst them was very prave. 

of ahigh Hocial status tith the Japanese, the on!. 

It was high ^yheii Malaya was ree(>nqU(*n-«l front 

,,umshment being ^ of Malaya w hich was formeil 

Japan by the European planters in Malaia or person.s 

under tlie fiidiai) JalKUirers there and the rela- 

i:::;." /at, 0 . 0 ... d. Maia,. ...nd their Europr-an 
.nasters, the p/antens. were of the nature of those hi‘twtten cats 
.,nd rats. In eorisequeme, the Malayan (lovernment was very 
hostile to the Indian accu.si-d t.here—on account of their sympathy 
to the Indian laliourers—and it was determined to get these 
accused triisl convict<*d and hanged. Another reason for this hostility 
i)f the Malayan Government towards the Indian ac(;u.sed was 
that almost all of them had helped the formation of an IikIcikui- 
dent Parallel Government of India by Subhash Chandra Bow in 
all manner of ways. Therefore, there was no wonder in the deci¬ 
sion taken by the Malayan Government to get them hanged. 


I sent all kinds of help to Malaya 

When Malaya was in the. occupation of the Japanew, they 
had given very harsh treatment to the Indian labourers there, 
by compelling them to build up new railways and work in other war 
activities. Hundreds of Indian labourers had died while working 
in this manner and almost all of them, suffered from starvation 
and bail health. Besides this, they suffered from scarcity and 
dearness of the necessities of life and also lack of medical help. 
I got this information from some people who came to India from 
Malaya and also from Mr. Chettur, the T. C. S. officer whom I 
had appointed as a representative of the Indian Government in 
Malaya. To mitigate the misery of our people in Malaya 
I quickly sent there enough money, giain, cloth, medicines 
and other articles necessary for life. 1 also sent a medical mission 
on behalf of the Government of India to render medical help to the 
Tufljans in Malaya under the leadership of Col. Shastri of Madras, 
While this activity of mine was going on, I had an interview with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Sodepur near Calcutta on 12th December 
1946. The account of this interview would be given in a subse- 
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V^uent cha|)tt‘r. 1 here wfcw Home correnpondenee hetwt^eii tne and 
Mahatma Gandhi after thiH interview 


Gandhi’s letter to me : 


Rrotlnn Kluni'. 


Ihth January HH4 
Sodepur 


I ree(‘ived your lettei 1 am glad that yon \v!X)te it in Hindi 
a!id signed it in th(‘ Urdu alphahet. 

1. am watehing what you are doing in Malaya and Burnuk 
1 liope that it will result in great gor)d to the peoplt^ ther( 3 . Where 
IS the harm if Dr. Bidhan Roy's Medical Mission (Congress) goes 
Malaya and Burma to render medical help tht^e. 

1 understand what you wrot 3 in your letter about the CongreSH. 
I do not want to enier into any discussion about it. 

Yours truly, 

(Sd) M. K. Gandhi 


My t^ply to this letter ; 


Mahatma] i, 


NKW dklHi 
22nd January I94i> 


I received your lett<;r dated 16*1*1946 and was very pleased, 
•1 am confident that my efforts in Malaya will result in great good 
to the people there. I am trying to R(*cure permission to send 
t)r. Bidhan’s Medical Mission to Malaya. 1 am confident that ] 
'will succeed by your blessings. The matter will be decided in 
•a day or two. 

Respectfully Yours 
{Sd) N. B. Khark 


The scheme of sending the t”V>ngtess Medical Mission to M^alaya 
^ sponsored by Dr. Bidhan Chandra Roy, the present Chief 
Minister of Bengal, In his letter Mahatma Gandhi had asked for 
(lermission of the Government df India to send this mission to 
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I regarded rhaf moment as the proudest momotit ni 
ffix life, as the Ma^hatma who had declared me unSt for pu >^ic 
life imd for holding niiy posifiott of power and authority^ aud bad 
Jiirown me into tht dust- bin, had to request me for securing the 
jx rinission and thus in a way to iulinit incidentally inv fitness foi 
occupying the position ol |X)wei and responsibility. That was 
a soit- of revenge taken by hoary time on the Mahatma and I was 
glad. 1 had of course never been a goody goody sort of a man. 
lh(' (Toverjiment ot India gave permission to the Congress mission 
to go t<-» Malaya. It weal there under the leadership of 
Or. (yholkar of Nagpur and rendered medical help in co-operation 
M'ith the (-Tovernment medical mission. 

Anxiety to save the lives of the Indian accused : 

I was not satisfied at all with doing all this. I w’as very 
anxious to remove the noose round the nock of the Indian accused 
in Malaya. Proper and straightforward way to do this was to 
send renowned a<lvocates and barristers from India to def(?.nd 
th(*m in Malaya. I tlierefore asked the Secretary of my Depart¬ 
ment, Shri K. N. Banerjee, 1. C. S. to prepare a statement setting 
out the neemsity and the retksons for sending lawyers from India, 
to be placed before the Govemment of India for consideration, 
i also asked him not to indulge in red tape but to go personally 
to take the written opinion ol the Pinance and the Home Depart¬ 
ments on this proposal. Ac(;ordingly, Banerjee went personally 
to both the De]>artments for this purpose. The Secretaries 
of both theses Departments ridiculed this proposal of mine and 
wrotti strong uote^ opposing it. Seeing this, Banerjee came 
immediately to me and said, Dr. Khare, you will have to break 
your head against a stone wall, as both the Secretaries of these 
important departments have written notes opposing your proposal. 
Viceroy’s Council would never agree to your proposal. You 
should therefore give up this attempt. ’’ 

My Stratagem : 

On hearing this, I became very dejected and gave deep 
thought to the matter. It is well known that if a person is un- 
cautious and in this state of mind sudden and onverwhelming 
pressure is brought to bear upon him, his mind generally yields 



to tliMt |)n^ssun.\ I t fioiig'ht of using this stratagrni on tho K\o- 
cutivo f'‘o]in(*iI. To un<l(M‘staiid t)iis, it would be neeessary to 
(explain thr working of iho (lovoitinicnt of Tndin at that tinif\ 
All the business of tho (Uwornmont of India at that lime tnis 
coiuphdnd ill two sittings, one afttT the other. The first sittting 
of tli(* V'ieeroy’s Council eonsidennl a previously eiteulati^d agenda- 
look decisions and Tee(i! led them as orders of the Government 
t)f India. This inetaiiig \v \s called th(‘ rnei^iing of the ViceroyV. 
(Cabinet or the Exc'cutive (’oiineil. Immediately after the termi¬ 
nation of this melding, the saini' inimilxrs, :.t thc! same time 
considered a weekly sunimaiy eirimlaled along with tfie agimda, 
l)V the Military l)e[)artineiit. This summary consisted of iinporV 
ant it inns oi* (‘Viuits happiaiing in all tlie Di^partments during the 
week. This meeting was called the meeting of the Committee of 
the Council. While discussing these matters in the w^'cckly sum¬ 
mary, members used to ask questions to each other about them 
and also gave information al)Oiit the events in thedr own Depart¬ 
ments ; a sort of joint r(\sponsibility. It was customary during 
this discussion to ask questions about cognate subjects also, witli 
the previous permission of tin? Viceroy who j)resided. 

Grave situation of the Malaya accused 

About this time, the Cojjg ess was defimding ihi* 1. 
aecusi^d and hail formixl a Committee tor this })nrpose. Tin- 
Secretary of this Committee was Barrister Asaf Ali. Ho had 
requested nu? in a JettiT tor jicrmission of the Government of 
India to send lawyers from India to defend the Indian accused 
in Mala-ya. He made it elear in that letter, that no fees would 
be chargc‘d by these lawwaas from the (Joverumiuit who sliould 
only issue the jiassports and make arrangements for* the journey 
(plane), Many aecnised in Malaya hailed Ij'om the Madras 
]>rovince. Th<^ Bar Association at Madras theri'fore had also 
formed a Coinmiitee to defend them. The President of this 
Committee was Sir Alladi Krislina Swami Iyer, ex-Advocate- 
General of Madras. He also wroti^ to me in the same strain as 
Banister Asaf Ali and sought travel facilities to send lawyers 
fiom Madras to Malaya. On the day of a meeting of the Viceroy's 
Executive Council, I took these two letters with me. After the 
previously circulated agenda was discussed and decided u})on, 
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and the Coininitt(‘e of Council bepan to discuss tbc weekly sninniarv 
ii queslion about some events in Australia or Soutb Africa, caiin* 
11 ]). Taking advantage of tliis, I recjuested the \ i(*ero;v lor |H‘rini» 
ssion to raise a qii(‘stion about Malaya. On bis ai/n'emir, f said. 
‘‘ All the Indians of high status in Malaya ai\‘ luang };n>st‘(Mited 
th(‘](‘, for* offences similar to flios(‘ for wliich tin* iiceus(‘(l of tin* 
Indian Xafional Army a.?'e Ina'ng tried hen*. But tin* sit nation in 
J/aAn a- /s i err r//s7ivwmr beeaz/se nil (>f ibcin hnvi^ « /la/ged 
v.lih otU iKt^ ‘uid tli(‘rc is nobody //'ee fo ntiniiur b*r thru 

d('f(^uri‘, I tiiC7V‘/ore su^rgi'st (hat thr < Jovenuneiit India should 
send JauA<M*s to defmd tin* Indian accused in Malaga on payment 
l)tisi.s. On he.iriinj, some members of thi* fbuneil said that 

tin* ('OVf rnment of hidia nee<l have no coneeia) v ill» this nntlter 
be(‘,(ns(‘ it should be the eoii(*ern of the Malayan (.ov »*r nment. 

I re|ili(*(i, AltliMduh tin* event has hap]>t‘n(‘d in \lala>a. all tlie 
ae.(ais(‘d there ao* oiti'/en> of* India and to-day iln*y an* 'jiiite 
heljiless. Tin* (h)\erimi(*riT of India ])rosocutes a ]>erson lor iiiindei 
and it lie is hel[»less and unahJt* to defend liimself, ihe tdovermrn nt 
itst‘lf |M‘ovides and [lass tor his di*fene(*. Tin* (rovernnient shoulii 
loflovv tile .'>am(" [iraetiee in Malava. * On this, one nn^infua 
objeet(*d, t.liat the Malayan (h)V(Tnment ^fiould do that. Whv 
should the (b>v(*rriment of India poke' its nose* in that atfaii ^ On 
this, I again laid gi(*at (‘iiiphasis on the lH*l[)lessn(■^^ of tin* Indian 
a(*f list'd in Malaya and repiaited my reejiiest. But tin* Finanee* 
Membc'r, Sir Anhifiald Rowlands said, ‘‘Dr. Khar(‘‘s ideal is verv 
romantic, but tin* Finanea^ Dejiarmcnt will not sparer a, single' far¬ 
thing for it. ” The Home Member, Sir FraiKus Miidie said. 
Dr. l\haT*e’s |)ro])osal will have very unh(ailthy reaction on the-’ 
political and dijilomatic situation. Th(* Government of India 
il ls no right to meddh* with affairs in another eeauitry.” I 
replied, the Fiiiaiu^e M(*mb(*r said tliat lie will not provide any 
iinance for this proposal, but I am suggesting a way by which 
flu* Goveniuicrd of hid to irill gvl all tlip credit vdthovt •spevdhuj 
ar ij cask. ” On a rneiijlier asking me about this suggi'stion of mine, 

1 nu'ntioued thi* ])ur[)oH- of the letters sent to me by Asaf AH and 
Sir Alladi Kiishna Swami Iyer and said, “This is a very good 
opportunit}^ I think, wo sliould agree to the proposal made by 
these two worthies and should arrange for paasporis and aero- 
])lahe for tb(*se lawyijrs to be sent to Malaya from India, The 



Government of India will get all the credit of carrying out a human¬ 
itarian ta.sk without spending any (tash for it. '' Wh( 4 i I made 
this sugg(‘8tion, the atmosphere of the meeting became very 
serious. But the Home Minister, Mndie said, ‘ If we do this 
and allow the lawyers suggested ])y these private associations to go 
io Malaya, these assoeiat as will be praised by the jmblic and the 
(ioverjiineiit of India v *11 l)e critieist^d. Therefore, 1 clearly 
e\f#ress my o/iini«m hoie ih.\i J)r. Khare's suggestion should not 
//e uccc])i{^(l. " T s;ii(L ‘‘ this is most unfortunntc. The Govern- 
of India is not itself ready to do a good thing and is also not 
willing to allow others to do it. This is sheer cussedness. 
How is it possible to call this Government a civilised Go¬ 
vernment under such circumstances ? This cussedness 
can be easily classified as barbarism. " Any one would 
;i-k as to la.vs I m abir* to utter such bitter \vord< in the ()])en OHM*t- 
mu ottb(‘ V ieeioy s ('oun(*il even belor(‘ the Viceroy and vliethei 
I was not afraid t<» do s<i. I \\<mld say that tear was tbi* ollspriru! 
o|‘ seltistiiiesN and <‘upidlty. I never <‘ari‘<l lor tlie pnsjtion ol 
Hithorilv and the iinaneial uain aeeruing fnan it. [ was tfuaefore 
always f(*arhvss. No jiosifloit ot* autboritx wa.^ ever-lastinu. 'Dn* 
Khai(‘ e[)iN(>d<‘ itst'lf w iii<‘li 1 had e>:p(Ti('ni*(‘<l ami the happenings 
in many courjtrit^s like Itu^sia. Pakistan, Kranee and the Middle 
Kast Muslim counfri(*s, where jokeyiiig for powc'r or e\en murders 
were <*onimon laiouuh, wcuild j)rove this. It is tluTctore proper 
that none .should be after power rmd ptdf. If <ueh a posilioT) of 
authority canu? on(‘'s way. one should ((‘rtainly aeeepf it and u.s<‘ 
it to th(' country's beiadit. But oT\e sliould nevtu* give u]) one's 
honesty, idealism and patriotism while doing .so. Although 1 
was a mem})er of the Viceroy’s rouncil or the (h)vernment of 
India, I never rc'garded tliai Government as my C^overnmont. I 
never lost sight of tht^ fact that the (h)vernm(‘nt of India was 
a Govau'iiment subordinate to the Government of Englcind which 
was obviously ho.stih* to the interests of India, It was ihendore 
that I could <*any oji my work so f(‘a!*les.sly on uct;ount of this 
lUiture of iniiu*. It is this nature of mim* wdiich enabled me to 
light single-handed wdtli my back to the wall against such a great 
and world famous personality as Mabiitma (Jandhi. 

Rowland’s liking for a Maratha hat : 

Some of my colleagues in the Viceroy’s Couiual expreB.sed 
their surprise about my conduct. They used to a.sk me tlu^ reason 
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for feirlessncss. I used to re]>]y to them, ‘'You people arc 
veiy anxious to ret ain your jobs. I do not care for my job. 1 his 
is the only reason of my fearlessness. ” On aeeount of this at titiidt* 
of mine, one of m\ colleagues. Sir Sultan Ahmed of i^itna soun * 
times jocularly t^allKl mo ‘ Field Marshal , one of my Kuro» 

peat) colleagues, viz., the Finance Mom I >ei. Sir Archibald Howlands 
regarded me, would be evident frfnri a letter that lie scMit nn* 
fli(^ fae-simile photo of wliich wa'* publisluMl in my J)iogia|»!i\ 
written by Mr. J. II. Joshi. a Sub-editor of the Marathi daily 
Mahftnishti'u of Xagpnr. It is ns f()ll()\^'s :— 

A'ew f)rlhl. 

May g7, 1!M0. 

My d(^ar Khan-, 

It was not ni(‘r(‘l\' a Ht of playiuliit ss that ]« ti nit‘ to ask yon 
to prt‘sent me witli your Mahratta hat. 1 gcmninely uanuM t<» 
have it both as a souvuiiir of a friendship w liieli 1 greatly valn<^ 
and beeaustj 1 have always Ikhui a genuine admirer of the Mahrattas 
wdio reseml»le my own turbulent, warlike and mountaineous 
( Walc^s ) race, I hope, therefoj-e, that you will permit me to keep 
it. 

Your.s sineen ly 
(Sff) A, Hair lands 

Government refuses permission to private lawyers : 

The Finance Member, Ai’chibald Rowlands, the wwild be 
author of this letter to me, became very uneasy on hearing my 
straig htand bitter reply to the Home Member, Sir Francis Mudie’s 
remarks. He said," We cannot easily ignore the question raised by 
Dr. Khan^. We must give serious thought to it, I agrt'C with what 
Sir Fianeis Mudie says that if we give permission to private* 

In w'> tns suggested by Asaf Ali and Alladi Krishnaswamy Iyer, 
t he (iox ernment of India will look very small and would l>e bitterly 
(a*iti<as(^d. I therefore suggest that we should j*eject tlu‘ir nnpiest 
and I pro])ose that the (Jovemment of India should itself semi 
law yers on its ou n liehalf to Malaya to defend the Indian aiamsed 
there. This will raist* tin* prestige of the Gov(‘mment of India 
and the Finance Department is jirepanal to supply the necessary 
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finance for the purpose. ’’ On hearing Sir Archibald Rowlands, 
the Council unanimously decided to accept the suggestion and 
ii formal resolution to that effect was recorded, which was amt 
according to tlie usual practice, to every Department of Govern¬ 
ment for information. Veedless to say my happiness and joy 
wer bouf dless, and I rcmindrd of the phrase, 'a blind niav 
(hsks for orif^ and hhn two ’ When this decision was 

sent to the Kinan<‘e aial hoiee Departments, the Secretaries of 
th(!se D(*pa?'tmen1s who had recorded adverse notes on my pro))0 
sal, waae stunned and expressed surf)nse as to how that decision 
was arriveri nt wifhfjut any forninl naondn hnvini: hern drcnljicd 
the Council. Tli(\\ snid. ' It appear.^: that Dr. Khare has very 
(h xirronsty hainaeuvn d the a hidi thhuj. 

Noose round the neck removed at last. 

This favourable decisicui made by the Government of India 
could not by itself solve the Malayan problem com])letely. Malaya 
being a country in tlie British Empire, a Barrister of Britain could 
appear before any court there without any hitch, but an advocate 
from India could not do so. I therefore pcruiaded the Viceroy 
to request the Malayan Government to ])erinit the appearance 
in Malayan courts, of Indian advocates for tliis purpose. The 
trials of the I. N. A. accused in India were only token trials, but 
the policv^ of the Malayan Government was not lenient at all. 
it was not proper that there should be a great difference in the 
policy of India and Malaya, both neighbouring countries, governed 
by the British. I therefore put pressure through the \b*ceroy 
on the British Colonial Secretary and influenced the Malayan 
Government to adopt a policy in this matter similar to that in 
India. 1 stmt to Malaya on helialf of the Government of India, 
Indian bairisters and advocates like Shri Bhaslj\'am from Madras 
and Messers 8a])ru and Dongre*, Barristers of Allahabad, Shri K 
Nariman, an adv<jcate of Bombay an<l some other Sikhs arnl 
Hinil(»os from Delhi aiul Ibmjab. All this endeavour of miiu^ wa> 
Very succe^isful and all the accused in Malaya were aecpiitted, 
^ukI the noose round tluar neck was removed. Two or three of 
these accused saw mc^ at Delhi after this and expresse d their grati¬ 
tude to me with tears in their ey(‘s. 
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Bhulabhai says ‘Do not fall into Gandhi’s Trap. ’ 

At this time, Bhulabhai Desai, the great and exi)erieneid 
lawyer w^as defending the I. N. A. accused. I therefore desired 
to consult him on the i>crsonnel of lawyers to be scut to Malaya 
and wrote to him for an interview for this purpose. He fixed 
llHh December 1945, as the date of this interview^ in Birla House, 
on Albuquerque Road, New’ Delhi. At this interview*, I told 
Bhulabhai that the Government of India had decided to stuid 
lawyers from India to Malax a to d(‘fend the Indian accused tlicit* 
and reqiu^sted him to suggest some nanu\s of aide and tdlieient 
lawyers to to Malaya. He asked rnc whether the (♦^)V^Tn- 

ttjent of India or the Finanee Department had agreed to pnv the 
lavrv<*r'» /et^s. ! told him ihaf hr n(‘ed not t)e an\iuns ahont that. 
l><‘(Niust- I hud situ^hl his interview aft(*r iwaayt hiiig w as settled 
I also jok<‘d with him a little*, saying that he h(*ing a lawyer, it was 
natural tliat he would first ask for thi‘fe(*s. He said that we would 
talk about that matter lat(*r on, and asked me whether 1 was in a 
Jiurry. On my nqjlying in the negative he took me to the draw ing 
room ( all the talk njdo this ]>oint took place while we w ere stand¬ 
ing in the verandah ) and asktal me a point blane question, 
whether I w as going to rejoin the Congress, ]>eeause my interview’ 
w ith Gandhi at Sodepur, Calcutta on the 12th December 1945, xvas 
reported in the new spapers like Nationr/l Oa//. Hindnstav Stavdarrh 
Amrit Bazar Patrika etc, Bliulabhai further askial mi* whether 
I had been to Calcutta for that very purj)ose. I told him that 
during that interview Gandhiji asked me to forget the past and 
rejoin the Congress and take* uji again the Chief Ministership of 
Central Provinces. I further told him that I had definitely 
decided never to fall in the trap of Gandhi, On this Bhulabhai 
said, ‘‘ You have done very well. Never again fall into the trap 
of Gandhi and never again be victimised by his temptations and 
never again rejoin the Congress.This emphatic exhortation 
amazed me, and I said, Bhulabhai, you are a great Congress 
leader and an ex-rnember of the Working Committee, a leader of 
the Congress Party in the Central Assembly and a man of Gandhi’s 
confidence. I never dreamt that of all persons, you would give 
me such an advice. ’’ On this Bhulabhai said that there were 
cogent reasons for giving me such advice. I asked him to tell 
me these rcasuns if there was no objection to do so. 
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This must be done : 

On this, Bhulabhai sat i ‘‘I will certainly tell you those rea- 
Bons. Doctor, you know ■ i .t after the unsucessful Gandhi-Jinnah 
interview in September l<j4t. Dr. Syed Mahmud, a member of 
the Congress Working Co-i mittee was released from Ahmcdnagar 
jail. Naturally, he we* .> : > Sewagram to see Gandhi after his 
release. Gandhi made hin» write to me a letter in which I was 
asked to contaet Nawabzada Liaquat ali Khan, the leader of the 
Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly and discuss with 
him the formation of a composite Government of India, consisting 
of the Congress and the Muslim league, I did not like to com¬ 
promise with the Jfusahnans in that fashion; I therefore ignored 
the letter \vTitt(‘ii by Dr, Syed Mahmud at the behest of Gandhi» 
and did not ^‘Ven send a reply to it. But Gandhiji, after waiting 
Tor about a fortniglit for a reply, sent me a short letter in his 
own handwriting in (»nj(Tathi in which the larst sentence was 
that 'this must be done’. 1 was thcrefcac helpless on account 
of this (bindhi s order and met IJaqiial Ali and brought about 
the famous Bhulal»hai-Lia(juat Agreement, which we l>oth initialled* 

1 took this draft to Wardha. Gandhi approved that d^aft and 
asked mo to s(»e Lord Weva^H, the Vi(vroy in this connection. Acc« 
ordingly I saw the \’'iceroy who was suinrnomai to England for 
a personal consultation to enable the British Go\ (Tnment to con¬ 
sider that draft and take a decision about it. The Ibitish Govern- 
nieut made slight changes in that draft and Wiivell returned with 
that formula approved by the British Government under the name 
Wavell Formula, The Simla Conference was held in July 
in pursuance of that formula. The main object of this con¬ 
ference was to establish a Viceroy’s Executive Council with the 
co-operation of the Congress and the Muslim League.” After 
hearing this long account, I said, ‘'Bhulabhai, the Bhulabhai- 
Liaquat Ali Formula was based upon Congress-Muslim League 
parity in the Viceroy’s Council. In the Wavell Formula, this 
parity was to be between the caste Hindoos and the Muslims. 
This was the only difference between the two formulae, is it not ?” 

After replying in the affirmative, Bhulabhai continued, 
The Congress Working Committee met in Bombay in June 
1945, to consider whether the invitation to the Simla conference was 
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to be accepted or not. Natnrallj% I thought that if the Working 
Committee accepted that invitation to the Simla conference and 
the Conference was successful, 1 would surely get a position on 
the Viceroy’s Council, but I never imagii»ed that Maiilana Azad, 
Sardar Patel and Pandit Nehru would eall iru‘ (or an interview 
and censure me for my endeavour. TIkw told nu* that \vhil(‘ 
the Working Committei* meinhers were in Ahmednag(*r Jail, 
that endeavour of rnim' amounted to trea(*hory and hy doing 
that, I had thrust a dagger in their ))aek. Thertdor(‘, evt*n it th(‘ 
Simla Conf(u*enc' succeKlt‘d, I should not ex})eet any assignment 
on the Vie<Toy's Coiuieil, I was astounded hy that unexpeeU-il 
attack and told them that wbatcviT I did, 1 did at ihr Inddin^ 
of the Mahatma, Why did they toll me all that and \\hy did 
they not say anything to the Mahatma? On this they replied, 
that they would see what to do about the Mahatma later on, 
but I should not entertain any hopes about the Simla Conference 
and my assignment in future. I felt greatly irritated by that 
and went to the Mahatma in that mood and told him how the 
Working (/ommittee niein})ers treated me and insulted me. In 
the end, I requested the Mahatma to protect me from that attack 
hy the Working Committee members as whatever I did was done 
at his instanec\ I also requcstcKi the Mahatma to give me a just 
and fair treatment and told him that to deny me any assign¬ 
ment on the Viceroy’s Council under those circumstances, would 
be a great injustice to me. On this Gandhi said, ‘‘ Bhulabhai, 
why are you so anxious ? Why should you insist so much on getting 
a job on the N'ieeroy's ('ouneil when the Working (Vnnmittee 
members do not like you to be there, wliy should you be so eager 
You are a lawyer of a very high status and you have also got a 
very high social ijosition. You have also amassed great wealth 
and your name and fame are resounding in the whole of India. 
Under such circumatances it is but proper that you should not 
covet the insignificant job on the Viceroy's Council. This 
leigned praise of mine by Gandhi irritated me still turthec, and 
I told him point blanc, “I did not see you merely to secure a job 
on the Viceroy’s Council. I saw you to request you to remove 
the injustice done to me and to protect me from the attack made 
upon me by the members of the Working Committee. If my 
objective was only to secure a job on the Viceroj^’s Council, I 
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would have secured it long ag<. Not only that, but even if today 
I express my desire for such job , the Viceroy will readily and 
gladly take me on his Coun< i. ” On this Gandhi said, “ Bhu- 
labhai, I am afraid of you on jcount of this last statement. Perhaps ^ 
you will fall a victim to th.i temptation,. Therefore, you write a 
draft here and now and g ./e it to me.” 

Gacdhi’s tactics : 

Bhulabhai continued. “ I was wonderstruck by this demand 
of Gandhi. I asked him what he expected from me. What 
does he want me to write?” Gandhi said, “You write that I, 
Bhulabhai Desai, con.sider myself incompetent to be a member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council and I also declare that I 
will never accept such a job even now or at any time in future.” 
These words from Gandhi raised ray anger to the highest pitch 
and I told him, “Mahatmaji, what are you asking me ? How 
can I subscribe to such a falsehood ? I regard myself as more 
competent for a job on the Viceroy’s Council than all the other 
members of the Working Committee. This is the naked truth. 
You are doing terrible injustice to me,” This instance reminded 
me of another such incident which occurred at Sewagram and 
I immediately said to Gandhi, “Mahatmaji, you demanded such 
a draft from Dr. Khare also. At that time, I had clearly 
warned you that you are doing injustice to Dr. Khare and now 
you are treating me in the same fashion. Dr. Khare did not 
give you such a draft as you demanded and I am also not going 
to do it. Gandhiji, you use a person as an instrument for your 
purpose and as soon as that purpose is served, you bury that 
individual. No one should expect any justice at your hands.” 

After this long narration by Bhulabhai, I said to him, “Bhula- 
bhai, you know, I did not sign the draft prepared by Gandhiji 
for my signature. But I took it away and publi.shed facsimile 
photograph of it in the papers. Did you really tell Gandhiji 
that he was doing injustice to Dr. Khare ? Because, at that time, 
you voted with Gandhiji. ” Bhulabhai replied, “ Let it go, that 
IS politics. There is a golde.n gang formed by some memhers of the 
Working Committee. Why should you join them ? Moreover, 
tho .position which you have got is due to rotributory justice and 
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you are doing good work there. Continue it. Do nt)t think of 
i^signing at all.’’ I said, Bhulabhai, you should not worry. 
T have grown wiser and 1 will never join that gang, lou told me 
just now that I am doing got^d work in the Viceroy’s Council. If if 
is so, why do you abuse me in the Central Assembly ? Bhulabbai 
said, That is again |)olitics. After this, I asked him, hy 
don’t you tell the public what injustiee was done to you by 
Gandhiji ? .Do you remember, in my e]>iso(le how I attacked 
you all in public m(^etings ?' Bhulabbai replied, I do nui 
wish TO abfise anybody. ” 

Although Bhiilabhai said this, when I was a gitest ot Slih 
Jamnadas Mehta in September 1951 in Bombay, he told me that 
Bliulabhai intended to publicly attack Gaiidliiji and tlic Working 
Committee. But soon after, he died of frustration. No one 
should think that 1 was disclosing this account of the interview 
between me and Bhulabbai for the first time in thi'^ hook. A few 
days after this interview with Bhulabhai Desni on the 19th Decem¬ 
ber, 1945, I happened to visit Nagpur on some business, utien I 
was entertained to tea at the Mount Hotel. In the informal 
conversation at this party, I described this interview of mine with 
Bhulabhai Desai in some detail, the synopsis of whicli was published 

in the Marathi newspaper ‘ Maharashtra ’ of Nagpur the next 
day. 

Alter this iutiTview with Bhulabhai Desai, 1 liad no occasion 
\o meet him again. But 1 met his Private Secretary Mr. Vaidya- 
riath Iyer, at Delhi in 1947 when I was a member of the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly, representing the Alwar State. He gave me a 
statement throwing light on this Bhulabhai and Gandhi affair, 
which I a Ill reproducing below ;— 

“ Bhulabhai Desai received a letter from Dr. Syed Mahmud 
in October-Noveniber 1944, after the famous Gandhi-Jinnah 
interview in September 1944. This letter was written by Dr. 
Syed Mahmud under orders of Gandhi. Its purport was as follows:— 

Bhulabhai should enquire from Nawabzada Liaquat Ali 
Khan whether the Muslim League was willing to form a Vice¬ 
roy’s Council in co-operation with the Congress, If so, Bhula* 
bhai should bring about this compromise for this limited 
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purpose, and also find out whether an all comprehensive agree¬ 
ment was possible. 

Bhulabhai kept quiet for about 10 to 15 days on receipt of this 
letter because he did not like to bring about a compromise with 
the Muslim League in this manner. But soon after this, he received 
a personal letter from Gandhiji himself written in the Gujerathi 
language consisting only of five or six lines. It said that Bhulabhai 
should meet Liaquat Ali Khan and bring about the compromise 
and he should also see Lord Wavell and arrange for an interview 
between Gandhi and him. Being helpless, Bhulabhai arranged 
a tea party at Liaquat Ali's place after receipt of this letter from 
Gandhi. 

Consent of Gandhi and Jinnah : 

After th ^ ten was over, Mrs. Liaquat Ah said, “both ot you 
have met like good friends and are having a free and frank talk. 
Why should not the Hindoos and Musalmans do the same way and 
establish a composite Viceroy^'s Council ? This was the starting 
point for the talk between Bhulabhai Desai and Liaquat Ali Khan. 
The terms and conditions of the agreement were recorded on a 
piece of paper which was initialled by both of them. Aftei the 
interview was over, Bhulabhai insisted that Liaquat Ali should 
get the approval of Jinnah for that agreement, and he himself 
undertook the responsibility of getting the approval of Gandhiji. 
Soon after this, Bhulabhai took this draft to Wardha and showed 
It to Gandhiji. Gandhiji wrote a separate draft in the Gujerathi 
language incorporating most of the terms of the Bhulabhai* 
Liaquat formula. Bhulabhai took this approved draft of Gandhiji 
to Delhi, saw Liaquat Ali there and enquired whether he had got 
the approval from Jinnah. Afte** this, Bhulabhai insisted on 
drafting a fresh formula, providing that after the agreement 
between the Congress and the Muslim League was finalised, Jinnah 
should see the Viceroy, and suggest the names of the members 
from the Muslim League party to be nominated on the Viceroy's 
Council and Gandhiji should suggest the names of the members 
from the CJongress party. 

After a little while, Bhulabhai saw the Viceroy Lord Wavell, 
showed him the draft approved by Gandhiji. The Viceroy 



expressed his fear to Bhulabhai that Gandhiji would not stick to 
the draft till the last, but told him that on his (Bhulabhai s) insu¬ 
rance, he had decided to go to England to consult the British 
Government about that draft. While departing Bhulabhai 
assured the Viceroy of Gandhi’s support to the draft till the last. 

Mid-night Episode ; 

The thuxi night after Lord Wavcll’s deiiarture for England, 
a female messenger came to Bhulabhai’s quarter in the Canning 
Lane, New Delhi, at about 11.30 P. M. and told Bhulabhai that 
Gandhi would not now bless the Goremment formed by Bhulabhai 
and laaquat Ali, because he did not like that agreement. The 
messenger began to explain the reasons for the change of attitude 
of Gandhiji. ( This mes.senger might have been cither Bajkumari 
Amrit Kaur or Mridula Sarabhai). As it was mid-night, Bhulabhai 
doubted whether he was awake or asleep and pinched himself 
to be sure. Then he said in a lit of anger, “ let Bapu go to hell. 

/ will stand' by what I have done. ” 

The reason for this somersault of Gandhi is not tar to seek. 

A formal meeting of the Congress Working Committee was held 
jn Ahmednagar jail and a resolution disapproving this Bhulabhai. 
Liaquat Ali endeavour was recorded. It was also recorded therein 
that oven if Gandhiji supported that Bhulabhai-Liaquat Ali endea¬ 
vour, the Working Committee would not hesitate to throw him 
overboard. After this resolution was passed, a member of the 
Working Committee viz., Dr. P. 0. Ghosh was released from Jail, 
who immediately on his release went to Sewagram and posted 
Gandhi with the resolution of the Working Committee. The ladv 
messenger was sent to Bhulabhai after this event. Lord Waveil 
inust have naturally been aware of this resolution of the Wokring 
Committee, and therefore he expressed his doubt about Gandhiji’s 
support to the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Ali endeavour till the last. 
Bhulabhai not being aware of it, guaranteed Gandhiji’s support 
to the last. 

Newspaper readers will not at all be surprised by this account 
of the interview with Bhulabhai Desai and the statement given 
by his Private Secretary Mr. Vaidyanath Iyer, because this Bhula. 
bhai-laaquat formula was discussed thread-bare in the press at 
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that tim^, and caused great dissatisfaction even amongst congress¬ 
men. Gvandhiji also had publicly expressed his approval of this 
Bhulabhai-Liaquat formula, but ultimately tried to wriggle out 
of it by making contradictory statements. This throws a lurid 
light upon the general policy of Gandhiji and the Congress. 

The X942 Quit Ino! Movement ended in a miserable failure. 
The British also in puiv ir. ce of their divide and rule policy, set 
up communal quarrels between Hindoos and Muslims and others. 
This created a problem for the Congress leaders, and they indulged 
in many contradictory acts to solve this problem. It is amusing 
and amazing that while doing this, the Congress leaders went on 
harping on truth and non-violence. Being advanced in age, the 
Congress leaders were too eager to get political power and indulged 
in hypocracy. History will record that in this transitional period 
Nariman, Khare, Subhash Bose, and in the end Bhulabhai Desai 
were sacrificed on the altar of Congress eu]>idity. 

After this necessary digression, I revert to the original subject. 
Although I did everything necessary and possible to relieve the 
distress of my Indian brethren in Malaya, I did not have any 
mental peace, because all this was done bj’^ mo as a member of 
the Government of India which was then not at all popular. People 
rightly thought that a foreign Government could not have any 
regard or sympathy for the people’s misery, I therefore thought that 
I should send some top ranking non-official Indians to Malaya 
to console the Indians there in their misery. In one of my inter¬ 
views with the Viceroy, I expressed my desire to him, and suggested 
that two members of the Servants of India Societj", viz., Pandit 
Kunzru and Shri P. Kodand Rao should bo sent to Malaya on 
behalf of the Government to tour the country and console and 
reassure the Indians there. Lord Wavell, curtly refused this 
request of mine. He said “ Dr. Khare, everything has been done 
iu Malaya according to your choice and desire. There is nothing 
left now to be done there. Therefore, I would not consent to your 
proposal and put the Government to an unnecessary expenditure 
^f the Malayan tour of these two Jonnies, ” On this I reiterated 
ray request and said, “ These two Jonnies are liberals. There is 
no political danger from them and the expenditure will be a mere 
flea-bite. . You should not therefore refuse my request. The 
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consolation offered by non-officials is valued more than 
any Goverameat effart. Jf you accept this humble request, your 
nume will go down in the history of India, as the most humane Vice¬ 
roy of India, ” After great persuation, Lord Wavell agreed to my 
proposal and Pandit Kunzru and Kodand Rao were sent to Malaya. 
All this happened during the first quarter of 1940. Evcrjdhing 
was quiet in Malaya. There was no necessity at all of sending 
anybody eke to Malaya. 


was therefore very much surjirised, and got th(' shock of 
my life, when Lord IFa rell told rne dudng the conrse of an interview 
that he was sending Pnridit Nehru to MnLiyn. 
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and was to be succeeded by Mountbatten as Viceroy, as the 
South East Asia Command was in its closing phases. 
Mountbatten, as events proved was obviously in favour of 
furthering the policy of the partition of India. It was there¬ 
fore necessary to bring \ehru under the influence of Mount¬ 
batten, so that with pc'.' er in hand, he might readily consent 
to partition as soon ' lountbatten bacame the Viceroy. 
Nehru’s nature was assessed by Campbell Johnson, the press 
attached to Viceroy Mountbatten in his book ‘ My Mission 
with Mountbatten, in the following words, “Lord Louis 
Mountbatten soon found out that Pandit Nehru was amenable 
to flattery and fond of self-adulation. ” Therefore, Pandit 
Nehru was sent to Singapore to be brought under the influ¬ 
ence of Mountbatten. As mentioned in the English Bio¬ 
graphy of Pandit Nehru by Frank Moraes, ‘ ‘ Pandit Nehru 
had admitted to an acquaintance that Mountbatten and he 
did a bit of mutual indoctrination. ’’ 


"J’he sending of Nehru to Malaya was very skilfully managed 
by Lord Wavell and the Congress. In order that it sliould not 
appear that Nehru Avas going to Malaya at the instance of Wavell, 
the Congress was asked to j)ay Rs. 4,000 to the Government to 
cover the cost of Nehru’s Malayan tour. After depositing this 
amount, the Congicss inforinetl Nehru’s dat{< of departure for 
Malaya to Lord Wavell. But Lord Wav’^ell asked the Congress 
to wait for a few days so that a grand reception of Nehru in Malaya 
could bo arranged by Lord Mountbattem. Why should Mount¬ 
batten arrange this reception to Nehru in Malaya, unless he was 
deemed to be sent by Lord Wavell '{ In the meantime, a secret 
message was sent to Mountbatten in the following terms, ''Regard 
Pandit Nehru as the future Prime Minister of India and accord him 
^^fitting reception”. Newspaper readers will remember that at that 
time flashy photographs of Nehru's reception by the Mount- 
hattena were published in the Indian press. I will tlirow more 
light on this Malayan tour of Pandit Nehru in the next chapter. 

From the foregoing account, it will be ev’^ident that in 194t> 
when the Government of India was not an independent Government, 
but ft'd^endency. of the British Government, all the Indian 



k nA with high treason and collaboration 
accused in Malaya charged mth ^ 

with the Japanese v,m the communist leader 

hanged at that time, like S. B- ^ jf^y 

in Malaya who was hanged independent Govern- 

1949. when the Government of India w ^ , Nothing 

ment. And what was the offence • 

but the possession of unlicensed arms. w„gland about this 

Minister of Independent India ^„ot save the 
very time, that is the first week of May 19 . ^ 

life of this one Indian accused, who was hangt Ji^lo^ 

offence. Pa 7 idit Nehru ms ai this time engaged in a deli ^ ^ 
matic task of deciding th£ future relationship of Indepen en 
with the British Empire. While S. R. Ganpathi was being hanged 
about the first week of May 1949, Pandit Nehru w as enjoying t e 
rural scenery of England and the homely hospitality of the Mount- 
batten at their country residence, Broadlands, in Hampshire, 
England. What a tragedy i The Congress Press naturally did 
not make any reference to this sad event, but an Enghsh Weekly* 
viz,, the Sunday 06afir?;er of Madras (since defunct) criticised very 
bitterly this neglect shown by Nehru in this S. R. Ganpathi 
incident, on 15th May 1949. It said: 


We wonder what face ourPrime Minister will put on 
this studied insult offered to India, hard on the heels of 
the conclusion of his much-vaunted bargain at the Common¬ 
wealth Conference, ‘ highly favourable to India \ as he 
phrased it. We heartily commend to his attention, the 
article appearing elsewhere in this issue on what Dr. Khare 
accomplished a similar occasion in Malaya. That was at a time 
when India was not free ! And yet Dr. Khare succeeded 
in getting all the accused discharged. But our highly 
nationalist Congress leaders stand by and see an Indian 
hanged, with death sentence hanging over yet another 
Indian, Sambashivam! And these speak of having won 
freedom for India." 


Another paper, a Marathi daily of Poona, viz., ‘ Kal * (since 
defunct) commented cm this Sv B. Ganpathi hanging in Malaya 
in the Mowing terms. '' The Malayan GoyernmeM has hanged 
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the Cyommunist leader in Malava, viz., S. R. Ganpathi. Our 
Government is complaining ab(.at it now after the execution. 
But it did not make any move before the execution or at least the 
public is not aware if it had ma<ie any move in this matter to avoid 
the catastrophe. Formerly, when Dr. Khare was in charge of the 
Commonwealth Affiiins, he saved all the accused in Malaya from 
the gallows. Nothing of this kind has happened during the regime 
of the Nehru Governruent! What is the use of complaining 
after the event. In contrast with the successful efforts made by 
Dr. Khare tihen he uvs the member for GommonweaUh Affairs, this 
Nehru Oovemwcnt, aj^fears careless, inefficieni and impotent. 



CHAPTER VI 

HOW PAKISTAN WAS BORN 

In this chapter, I propose to describe in detail in the order of 
their sequence, the events which led ultimately to the establish¬ 
ment of Pakistan. The readers can tlien form their oAvn opimon 
as to how Pakistan came into existence and who was responsible 
for it. When these events \vere taking place, I was very near 
and in a very favourable position to observe them, on account of 
my position in the Viceroy’s Executive Council. On leading tliis 
chapter, the public will find out how the attitude of the British 
Government towards the Congrc.ss changed from enmity to friend- 
ship. 

A meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held at 
Allahabad in the mouth of May 1942. In this meeting, a resolu¬ 
tion moved by Jagatnarayan Lai of Bihar against territorial self- 
determination was ])assed. This resolution preventwl the seceding 
of any territories or provinces from India. C. Bajagopalachariai- 
was against this resolution because he w’as in favour of such 8ecc<l- 
ing. On account of tliis there was some wordy war betwocJi him 
and rest of the members of the Working Committee and he had 
to leave the Congress on this account. Or perhaps, he was deli¬ 
berately kept outside. He did not take part in the 1942 ‘ Quit 
India ’ Movement and kept himself out of jail and earned on 
vigorous propoganda in favour of Pnki.stan among the Hindoos 
for which he had to receive coal tar and rotten eggs at a meeting 
at Dadar, Bombay. 

That Resolution was not Honest: 

After the Allahabad meeting of the All India Congre.s8 Com¬ 
mittee, a meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress took 
place at Wardha on the 14th of July 1942. At this meeting, the 
famous ‘ Quit India ’ resolution was passed, Avhich was endorsed 
later on by the All India Congress Committee in Bombay on the 
8th of Aug\i8t 1942. In my humble opinion, this Quit India 
resolution was not honest. A little analysis of this resolut-on will 
prove my contention. This resolution emphasises the fact that 
the people of India are feeling happy on account of the victory 
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of Japan an;l on account of this arc becoming more and more 
hostile to the British. Besides, this resolution, while saying Quit 
India to the Biitish, permits the stationing of the Allied Army in 
India. From this, it will be evident that this resolution does not 
eontcmplate any real obstruction to the British war elforts. Shri 
Frank Moracs, the author of Pandit Nehru’s English Biography, 
has also pointed out that Nehru and Gandhi, both had the same 
feeling that there should not be any large scale embarrassment to 
the British War Efforts. “The resolution’’, Nehru affirmed, 
“is in no sense a challenge to any one. If the British Government 
accepts the proiK)sai ( formation of an interim Government) it 
will change the position for the better, both internally and inter¬ 
nationally from every point of view. You know that Gandhiji 
has agreed that British and other Armed forces in India might 
1 ‘outinue. ’’ This exj>lana.tion by Pandit Nehru of that resolution 
strikes out the very bottom of ‘ Quit India ’. This inference is 
further strengthened by the fact that after pas.sing this * Quit 
India ’ Resolution on the 8th August 1942, the very next day, i. e. 
on the 9th of August Gandhi remarked to his Secretary , Mahadco 
Desai, “ After my speech of last night, they will never arrest me. ” 
Subsequent events were a satire on Gandhi’s political acumen. 
The purport of this resolution renlly mas to secure the establishment 
of an Interim Government. That shows how eager the Congress 
was to co-operate with British even in War efforts. That is why 
I said that “ this resolution was nothing but an offer of co-opera¬ 
tion and therefore not very honest, ’’ 

Greed for Power ; 

When this resolution of ‘ Quit India ’ was broadcast to the 
whole world in the month of July 1942, the then leader of China, 
Chaii^-Kai-Sheikh, became naturally afraid and suspicious about 
the intentions of the Indian Congress. Because, if there was a 
serious obstruction to War efforts in India, the defence of China 
also might have suffered. Chaing-Kai-Sheikh, therefore, wrote 
a letter to Gandhi asking him to clear the position. To this letter 
Gandhi readied. . . . . “ we will take no hasty action, and wbat- 
e.ver action is taken, will be governed by the eonsideration that 
it should not injure China or encourage Japanese aggression in 
India or China. I am straining every nerve to avoid a oonfliot 
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with British authority. ” This would show that whatever might 
have been the meaning of the words used in this resolution, the 
real purport of it was a request to the Govcrnmen an o e 

power to the Congress by forming an interim Government. . 
the same time, there was also a desire to keep the public on tenter- 
AooJcs by dangling before their eyes, the possibility of a hcroc 
struggle for independence. It will be quite pcttiiien lerc o 
quote an extract from a hook named ‘ Qandhi as I know Himi 
written by Shri Indulal Yadnik one time Giijerathi Secretary of 
Gandhi. The extract is as follows :~ 


“ He (Gandhi) knew full well that his power of holding 
Che forces of revolution In leash, depended on his readiness 
and capacity for launching a mock heroic struggle, which 
while doing the least damage to the foundations of British 
power, might enshrine him once again in the imagination 
of the millions of the country as the Commander-in-Chlef 
of independence. ” The British might have been well aware 
of this inherently friendly attitude of Gandhi towards them, on 
account of which they kept Gandhi free while he was conducting 
the individual civil disobodiance movement in 1941. At that time, 
the British used to arrest only the person named by Gandhi as 
his satyagrahi. It is significant to note that about this very time, 
the British hanged the son of Mr. Ameiy, the then Secretary of 
State for India for his anti-British activitie.s. 

As soon as the quit India resolution wa.s passed, the Govern¬ 
ment arrested all Congress leaders in the early morning of the 9th 
August 1942 including Gandhi and after a couple of days, there 
was an outburst of violent agitation all over the country. Today, 
at this distance of time, the Congressmen take upon themselves 
the authorship of that violent movement. Because now it is 
safe and convenient to do so. But Gandhiji himself while in jail 
had denied the authorship of that movement when the Viceroy. 
Lord Linlithgow sent him in jail a pamphlet entitled * Congress 
Responsibility of 1942 Disturbances’ written by Tottenham, the 
then Army Secretary. Not only tJuU bid Gandhiji condemned flud 
movement as it was based on violence. This movement was very 
quickly supinressed by the Government and the. atmosphere of 
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the whole country became dark and hopeless. In reply to the 
Viceroy’s chaise, conveyed in the pamphlet, Gandhiji started a 
fast unto capacity in the Aga Khan Palace Jail for 21 days in 
early February 1943. Viceroy informed Gandhiji that he was 
prepared to release him from jail during the period of the fast. 
But Gandhi informed the Viceroy that as soon as he was released 
he would break his fast, and if rearre.sted he would restart the fast. 
From this, it would be i-vident that Gandhi started this fast only 
to secure the release of hitnaelf and also perhaps of all the Working 
Committee members from jail. It will be quite pertinent to quote 
hero what Frank Moraes says in the English Biography of Nehru 
about this fast of Gandhi. Says he, “ WAat the- Mahatma possibly 
visualised {olyecf of Hie fast ) was the release of the members of the 
Working Committee and himself. " But on account of Gandhi's 
threat of restarting the fast if re-an’ested, the Viceroy did not 
release him. 

This fast failed to achieve its object causing perhajis gi-eat 
mental frustration. Under such circumstances, on 22nd February 
1944, Gandhi’s wife, Kasturba died in detention. It was natural 
for Gandhiji’s health to deteriorate on account of this frustration 
and shook, leading ultimately to an heart attack. On account of 
this heart attack, Gandhi was released from the jail on the 5th 
May 1944. This heart attack was such that after release, Gandhi 
climbed the steps of Parnakuti or Marble Palace unaided ! 
The Indian Press was all praise and admiration for this miraculous 
power of Gandhi. This release of Gandhi from the jail was very 
inirigning, because the Viceroy released him unthout taking his 
Executive Council into confidence. In the very first meeting of 
the Viceroy’s Council after Gandhi’s release, the Viceroy was 
asked incemvenient questions about it. On not receiving any 
satisfactory reply from the Viceroy, the Executive Council expressed 
its serious disapproval of the hole and comer method in which 
Gandhi was released. They told the Viceroy on Ids face that 
they were not against the release of Gandhiji, but it was wrong 
on his part to ignore them in such an important matter. Natu- 
*«lly, this contentious matter went to the Secretary of State for 
India and aftor that in the very next meeting, the Viceroy expressed 
regret for ignoring his Council in such an important matter. 
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It was thickly rumoui*ed then in high official cia'les round tlie 
Viceroy that Gandhi had given a verbal assurance that if releasodi 
he would bring the Congress to the contitutional path and keep 
it there. This verbal assurance was conveyed to the Viceroy 
throii^ih a high Bombay Government official. The fact that the 


Viceroy released Gandhi secrcti}^ without taking into confidence 
Wa Executive Council, 8up})ort8 this rumour. Be.sides tliis, 
Sbn Pyarohl, a Secretary of Candhi has puhlisht-d in the Tines of 
India during January-Pebruary 1950, a 8erie.s of articles under the 
caption ‘Last phase’. From these articles, it would be evident that 
u/ipg th/s heart attack, Gaadhiji’s life was despaired of a/id the 
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tion. At this time, Hitler was also being defeated and the world 
war was showing signs of coming soon to an end. The British 
were also committtHi to rrant fretidom to India at the time of 
the formation of the U>>. d Nations Organisation. Besides 
this, the British wanted to cause the maximum harm to 
India through the MusJvn League, and they were well aware 
of the Congress policy of appeasement of the Muslim League, 
and fully satisfied with it. The British therefore might have 
thought this a proper opportunity to start negotiations for 
transfer of power and therefore they might have released 
Gandhi for this purpose. 

Many events led to the i elin(jui.shnient; of pow er by the British 
in India. One of them certainly was the recognition of India as 
a Sovereign In<lepcndcnt State by all the nations which constituted 
the United Nations Organisation. Congressmen alone would not 
recognise this fact. They say that the British quitted India on 
account of the non-violent non-co-operation carried on by the 
Congress. But congressmen are not at all on strong ground in 
this matter, because Shri Viiioba Bhave who is highly respected by 
Congressmen, has in one of his recent statements emphatically 
said that the British did not quit India fearing the non-violent 
agitation of the Congress. They have been compelled to quit 
India by world events and their own weakness caused by the 
World War. Although congressmen respect Vinoba Bhave, they 
do not accept his contention. They say that India was also an 
equal member of the League of Nations 'established after the 
First World W’ar. Why did not the British quit India then ? 
But in furthering this argument. Congressmen conveniently forget 
the difference between these two organisations and their back¬ 
ground. The establishment of the U. N. O. was under considera¬ 
tion for a very long time. The leaders of summit powers of that 
time, i. e. Messrs. Churchill, Stalin, and Roosevelt, had met in 
1942, on Board a ship in Atlantic Ocean and they had declared 
that ^fter the end pf the War, all the nations participating in the 
War defeating Hitler, would get the four fundamental freedoms 
ftnd also would be recognised as Sovereign Independent States. 
Such a decisive proclamation was never made before the formation 
of the old League of Nations. Sometime in 1944, the rules, regu- 
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and e/eii the four fundamental freedoms were considere . 


Wanted Freedom From Humbug : 

The four fundamental freedoms were freedom of thought, 
freedom of siMsech, freedom of association and freedom from want. 
Whem discussion was going on in the Viceroy’s Council over these 
four freedoms, I said in a joke, that before these four freedoms 
could be achieved, it was very necessary that there should be free¬ 
dom from humbug. There was a loud laughter in the Viceroy’s 
Council when I uttered this joke. To make a long story short, 
after considering the constitution of the U. N. O. from all the 
points of view, the Government of India decided to join that 
oigauisation os a member, and India was recognised as a 
Sovereign Independent State by Russia, China, England, 
France, America and other independent nations, although 
actually and factually India was at that time a dependency 
of England. On account of this, transfer of power to the 
Indian hands after the war, was unavoidable for Britain, 
Another point is that after the end of the first World War, 
when the League of Nations was formed, the United States 
of America did not join it at all. But this democratic nation 
became the member of the United Nations Organisation 
from the very beginning and it should not be forgotten that 
America is a powerful nation standing up for democracy 
and independence, and this fact must have influenced Brl.* 
tain. Moreover, the British power was not shaken at all 
as a result of the First World War, but on account of Hitler’s 
sledge-hammer blows delivered on Britain during the 
Second World War, British power was shaken to the very 
foundations. All these facts would show that the contention 
of the Congressmen that they alone won Swaraj, was quite 
wrong, 

Gandhiji’s release from jail, whatever may have been the 
reasons for it, must have acted as an inferiority complex npoa 
him, because though Gandhi himself was released, the members 
of the Working Committee were still in jaU. It was natural 
therefore for Gandhi after his release to try to secure the release 
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of the Workiivg Committee members also. This could not be done 
without breaking the political stalemate. It was Gandhi’s 
piactice to always seek an interview with the Viceroy after a tenn 
in jail. Acooixliug to thi practices, Gandhi wrote a letter to 
Viceroy Wavell, im i« month of May 1044, requesting him 

for an interview. The V'-eioy showed that letter to me during 
one of my interviews, and a -Re<i mo rather in a contemptuous 
tone, whether I. knew anything about that ‘ Gandee’. He said 
he had no occasion yet to see him. He therefore divl not know 
anything about him. I replied, “ 1 know Gandhi full well. But 
it, is improper to siiy anything about anybody behind his back. 
J will therefoi-e not say anything about Gandhi. You can take 
u/(y decision yon like nboul his request for an interview I am hot 
concerned, tcith it. " At this time Lord Wavell refused 
Gandhi’s request for an interview. Perhaps, he might 
have thought that Gandhi was just released from jail and 
it would be wise to observe his movements for a while 
before making contacts with him, to test the sincerity of the 
alleged assurances given by him. But Gandhiji was not a 
man to keep quiet. After this refusal by the V’iceroy, his inferiority 
complex must have troubled him a great deal. At that time the 
political situation was such that the Congress leaders either must 
have been in jail or in seats of authority. This could not have 
happened unless there was at least a temporary compromise with 
the Brtish Government or the Muslim League, or both. Besides 
this, if the cMeged assurance given by Gandhiji teas a fact, it was in- 
nibent upon Gandhiji to bring about such a compromise. Therefore, 
after the rebuff from the ITceroy, Gandhiji wrote a letter to l)r. 
M. R, Jayakar since dead, requesting him to act as a mediator 
between the Congress and the ^Tccro 3 ’^. 

I see Darkness Everywhere : 

It may be recalled here that in 1931 at the time of the crisis 
<H‘eated after the Salt Satyagraha, Dr. Jayakar and Dr. Tej Bahadur 
^apru had acted as mediators and brought about a compromise. 
The purport of the letter which Gandhiji wi’ote to Dr. Jayakar 
Was that although he was released from jail, he felt darkness every¬ 
where, as if he was in a blind alley, and he was unable to find a 
Way out. Dr. Jayakar therefore should help him in this crisis just 
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he had done m <d Humhay. 

in the famous Maratlu \\t'eUl> I 

How Did This Happen : 

The new* of tin* letle.- .rill.. (iomU.i 1" l>r. .I.y.l,.., 

.,,,WUhe-d h. noiler m..<l ‘li»;'P' eini....*t«..e.- 

jiLwiau Totni* (.in.*- <lea.l ), th- "f <h« M-'' 'V- 

my friend, told me this persotiidh. as a*- . 

“ Gaiidhiji wrote this letter a.id pl..eed if in an env(du|fe, 
hut forgot to j»aste if. He gave that e|HMi envelo|.c uddrv^srd 
to Dr. Jayukar to an ordinary aorkci cin/i/io ed in the .i.ssoeiated 
IVe.ss, and asifed hhn to deliver if tf» IV. .layakiir. Seeing that thi> 
letter addms.sed to Dr- >layak!ir was open bis curiosity aa.s nroused 
and he went behind tt tree and bogiiii to read it. A worker of 
Viridhavrifta who was piesent there saw this. He inimediately 
went there and reari that letter and conunifted it to nieniory an<l 
informed itsc(>ntent.s to the Vividhanittu oflioe and it was piihltshed 
l)y the Editor with great pleasure, (larulhiji's Seeretariat was 
very' altert and Gandh’ was immediately informed of the publiea- 
tiou of that letter in VividfiurrifUt. He heciarue angry and in that 
angry mood lie wrote another letter to Dr. Jayakiir accusing him 
of irresponsibility in such an ini(Kntuut matfiT. On aceoimt of 
this baseless accusation Dr. Jayakar al.so became very angr y and 
the matter ended there. 


It is a Business Secret ; 

Bambhau Tatnis was a friend of Dr. Jayakar also. »So J>r. 
Jayakar called him for an interviisw and asked him how he got 
that letter. Rambhau Tatnis said that he was a journalist and 
to ferret out news was his business and it was not his practice 
to disclose how he gathered news. That was our business secret, 
it was impossible for him thei'cfore to disclose anything. He 
told Dr. Jayakar with a glad heart tliat on account of his (Jaya- 
kar’s) enquiry, he came to know that the letter was genuine and 
not faked. 

The Abject letter to Jinnah raised the Stocks 
of the Muslim League : 

Gandhi’s oorre,spondencc with Dr. Jayakar thus ended in 
a fiasco. But Gandhi had fully dtHermihed to fulfil his purpose 



of irctting Working (’oiumiti-. riicmlters jr-lcasod from the jail 
any how- He. therefore wrote ;(!ttcr to Quaule Azam Mohammed 
Ali .Tinnah. th<’; Furehr of the Muslim J.,cague asking for an inter- 
\iew with him. At that tite Ministry of the. Unionist Party 
under the Icadersliip of Khizr Hyat Klian was ruling in the Punjah. 
'I'here were only tw<» ineinUe ir. the Punjab Legislative Assembly 
at ♦hat time elerdeil on fb tb ket of the Muslim League. The 
name of om* of them was Miv Aarkat Ali. Bengal was also ruled 
at that time by a iioii-Muslitir is-ague Ministry under the leader- 
drip of Kazlul Huip In the Frontrier Province also, the Congress 
ministry under the leadmship of Dr. Khan Sahel) was luling. 
Prae,tieall\- speaking at that time, Muslim League wash) the dold¬ 
rums and there was no ray of h<>j»e anywhere. Jinnah was suffer¬ 
ing from frustration au<l was .staying at Shrinagar for recouping 
bis health. It was nimound at that time that he was thinking 
of (juitting India and praefising in London. Thufi, when the 
I.mijue down and oat, thin Iriter of Gnndhiji to Jinnah nuddenlif 
rained itn nfot'kn. .liniiah sent an impudent hdter to Gandhi in 
reply to his reqiuist for an interview saying that he u as then staj’- 
ing at Shi'iuagar and could not give any time to (iandhi for an 
interview. He would however not object if Gandhi called upon 
him at his Boml.>ay ie.sidencc after he came down to the plains 
in September 1944. AtTording to this letter, this interview 
l)etween Jinnah and Gandhi took place at Jinnah’s residence at 
Malabar Hill Bombay for IS days resulting in the Muslim League 
sta)ek.s being raised. Kv(>n Frank Moraes, the Biographer of 
Pandit Nehru has .said about this interview that, ‘‘ it pointed 
to the leeway which the Ijoague h.ad made up while the Congress 
was immobilised. ’’ 

Gandhi’s offer of Pakistan to Jinnah on a plate : 

All the talks that took place between Gandhi and Jinnah 
during the course of this long interview were published in the press. 
Besides the talks, they had also exchanged some letters, which 
were also published in the i)ress. In his first letter which Gandhi 
wrote to Jinnah asking for an interview he expressed his willing¬ 
ness to discuss the partition of India and in the last letter which 
he wrote to Jinnah about the 24th September 1944, Gandhi said, 
“ I do not accept your two nation theory. But I have offered you 



all or aimoist all the eoiicretr constHjoeiuus of it. Still (•antlhi 
continued to prattle that there could he no Ihiki«tan except on 
his dead bod3^ But tliorc is nothing surprising in this, Gandhi 
was not Bhishma of the Alahabharat fame. lns))ite of this abje<*( 
surrender of Gandhi to Jiiimah, the talks between them prov^Ml 
to be unsuccessful. If at all, they created more* bit term*s> 
between the Hindoos and the Musiiin.s. 


Dr. Syed Mahmud’s Apology : 

Gandhi did not give up his efforts for a eomproiuise uitli th(‘ 
Muslim league. Inspitc of his deep disappointment brought 
about by his interview with Jinnniu he deekUxi to find out other 
ways and means for this purpose. About this tinu% Dr. Sved 
Mahmud, a member of the Working Committee Mas rele^scKl from 
Ahmednagar Jail because he sent a long letter of apolo^^v to the 

Executive Council. 

it, Dr. Syed Mahumud informed the Viceroy on oath of 

n the jail, yet Pandit Nehru did not know a word of that 
e er o apology. This created laughter in the Executive 
Council which ordered his release. The echoes or this uno- 

were raised even in the Congress press 
‘ a irae which bitterly criticised his fiction descrihing it 
a« a breach of trust and treachery to the Congress. B„t Gandhi 

Mahnnitl 

a mve blrT* Gandhi said, “ Dr. Syed Mahmud has oommittc^i 
pf 1 u proper to criticise him so bitterh- 

• ^ 1 consideration the long .and valuable .seVi 

viMw 1 C he has rendered to the Congress in the past. They should 
also f^member that Dr. Syed Mahmud is th; son-inlwtj " 

am^zpd Mazhar-ul-Huq. ” T was 

amaz^ at this statement of Gandhi and in reply to it l\lso issued 

fcSi! ^ published through the Associated Press of 

fadia. This news agency at that time eagerly sought after our 
satements. But now the Press Trust of India deliberatelv ignores 
or even misrepresents people like us. But one should not be 
thiSf because human nature in general is to womhip 
the ming sun My statement in reply to Gandhi stated that, i!i 
the history of the Congress, some other persons had the mis-fortune 
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ol' being tbc targets of bitt< r criticsini, but when they were saeri- 
liiMjd, nobody took into con-Kleration the valuable service ix^nderccl 
l)y them in the past, l>ecK‘? none of them had the good fortune* 
/>f being the sons-in-law' (Jandhi's friends or the fatliersdndaw 
of Gandhi’s sons. Gandhi' - mn, l>eodas Gandhi, Kditor of flindu.s^ 
tan Tiifne^ lM>oanie vei'v ai irv at this statement of mine and ins^ 
trncted his jissistant, Diiv idas t<» eriti(‘ise me bitterly in Dir 
Jiindusktn Tiwes therealter. 

Truant Faquir in aJ^Mosque 

rfustifyiii" the utyove maxim. Dr. Syed Muhnnul ut ojieo Went 
to Sewagram to see Mahatma Candhi after In's release from jail 
after the ai>ology. Gandhiji asked Dr. Syed Mahmud to write 
a letter to Dhulabiiai Desai asking him to bring about a com])roinise 
with the Muslim League, so that a joint Viceroy's Council consist¬ 
ing of members from the Muslim l^agiK*^ and the Congress 
might be fonne^l. This has been referred to previously. I w^ill 
now he9*e enumerate the terms of that compromise known as the 
Bhiilabhai-Liaquat Formula, They were 

(1) There should bi^ parity between the Congiess and the 
Muslim League in the Central Go\'ernment> 

(2) This pact will not have any etfect on the ideology of the 
Muslim League. 

(3) This Central Government will simply carry on the day 
day administration of the country and will not be able 
to make any fundamental change in the policy and will 
full}" oo-operatc in the war efforts. 

(4) fVAen this Goi^ernment conies into existence^ it ivill immedi¬ 
ately rehase the Congress Workhig Committee members Jrom 
jaiL 

As mentioned before, Bhulabhai met the Viceroy and hande<l 
nver this formula to him. The Viceroy was delighted at the 
surrender of the Congress and he immediately communicated with 
the British Owernnient. All these things happened in between 
December 1944 and January 1946. This consipraoy was published 
in the press at the time and Bhulabhai w^as bitterly criticised even 
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hv tht^ Congress press. On seeing this eritieism, Gandliiji came oftt 
to the rescue of Bhulabhai Desai in a press statement which said, 
‘ Bhulabhai should not be so bitterly criticised »8 his efforts had 
blessings. " Inmediatelif ajUr thifi fiakment of Oaudhi, thr 
criticism of Bhulabhai Desai was dapped. This is an indication 
of the spread of mental slavery in India. When Warcll went to 
England, the Governor of Bombay, Sir John Clolville was appointed 
as officiating Viceroy in his place. Wavell was in England for 
.lOouf 3 mouths and he came back to India on the .’ith of the June 
1043 with the XVaveJl Formula approved by the British (ioverii- 
inont. This Waved horiniila reduced in a great measure the 
injustice done to the Hindoos in the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula 
Ijocause the Wavell Formula provided for parity betiveen the caste 
Hindoos and the Muslims and provided also for a representation 
lor other minorities like the Sikhs, Harijans, Christians in the 
N’iccroys Council. I think, the British Government also mast 
have seen the enormity of the injustice to the Hindoos contempla¬ 
ted in the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula supported by Gandhi. 
Besides this, the Wavell Formula gave a goby to the political 
parties like the Congress and the Muslim League and recognised 
only the wistes and communities. At this vcr3'time another 
scheme for political reforms wa.s sponsored by politicans like Sir 
lej Bahadur Sapru, and C. Rajagopalachariar under the name of 
Sapru proposals which was similar to the Bhulabhai-Liaquat 
Scheme supported by Gandhi, 1 also in my own way made some 
efforts as a member of the Viceroy’s Council to soften the injustice 
done to the Hindoos by the Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula. For 
this purpose, I sent a secret telegram to the Secretary of State 
through Lord Wavell w'ho was then in Ixrndon, dated the 19th 
April 1945, It is as follows :— 

“ As one of your Hindoo colleagues ( who can claim to speak 
for Marathi speaking Hindoos, one of the politically and intellec¬ 
tually most advanced sections of Hindoos) I deem it my duty 
to urge for your consideration the following aspects of the Sapru 

(1) Muslims forming 25 per cent of total population of India 
are to be equated with caste Hindoos forming 56 percent of 
the total. There is no parallel in democratic Government 
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to bucfe rtiduction to minority of iiitvllectually^ politically 
and other\%iHo most, enlightened sectiem of populatioi^ 
of a OGuntry. 

(2) Siicli disproporHonatc ^eightage to imnoTity and statii- 
tory permanent deprivation of majority of their natural 
weightage can never achieve the main object of eonnli- 
tutioual settlement, viz,, conciliation of claims of all 
c^ommunities cuhninatiiig in esit/ihlishmcnt of progressive 
and orderly self-Government in the country. Humun 
nature being what it is, large elements, if not a majoritv^ 
of caste Hindoo population are bound to remain unrecon¬ 
ciled to the unparalleled and undemoeratic handica]> 
im}x>sed on them. Their struggle to regain their legiti¬ 
mate status in the body politic will hamper the working 
of any new constitution. 

(3) Numerically, Muslims ( 70 inillions ) and Scheduled Castes 
( 60 millions) in British India are about equal. 50 scats 
are to be allowed to the former as against 20 to the latter. 
Muslims aie thus again to receive a disproportionately 
heavy weightage as between two minorities. There is 
no justice or equity in such discrimination between twM> 
important minorities, particularly as the professed object 
of the scheme is safegxiarding interests of minorities. 

(4) Large sections of thinking elements of caste Hindoos, 
particularly in areas like Bengal, Maharashtra and Madras 
have held aloof from Congress, Many have rallied round 
the Hindoo Sabha organisationally and ideologically. 
All such elements have, from the very outset, unreservedly 
and actively supported the war effort, in particular, 
recruitment in the army. I j>ersonally share the faith of 
this class and made a public declaration of it soon after 
the outbreak of war. Rajputs, MarathaS, Madrasis, 
Jats, Dqgras and other Hindoo martial classes come from 
these elements, Muslims and their political organisation, 
the Muslim League, have not opposed the war effort 
positively and actively, but their support of the war effort 
hag been but negative and their attitude but one of sullen 
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^icudality. TIk- piibKo enthusiusm displayed by them in 
fl,e cause of the war effort cannot stand comparison 
with whole-hearted and anivserved support of these caste 
Hindoos. The over-wcightagc to such a community at 
the cost, of tl»ose wlio liavc l)cen champions of the war 
efforts will mean ,H‘naIising those who helpetl atKl favo.ir- 
ing tJios^' ^yho .sulked. Thus the repurcussions on thes«* 
powcrfiiJ and thinking elements of caste Hindoos, ot 
the proposed weightage to Muslims cannot hut be detri¬ 
mental, paHiculatly from the Commonwealth point of view- 

No constitution maker for India can get away from the funda- 
tjieiital, historical and ethnic fact that Indian people both Hindoo.-^ 
and Muslims arc composed of elements with racial, linguistic 
and cultural differences. While it is recognised that 
no constitution which ignores these fundamental differences 
can work successfully, over-weightage to a minority, however 
clamant and intransigent, cannot also make for a stable and 
ordei'ly constitution. There are minorities in other countries a,s 
well, and there are certain recognised canons and principles on 
which the rights of minorities have been safeguarded in such 
countries. History is not thus without all precedent in this 
matter. J^et us face facts and not shrink from upholding the 
basic principle recognised throughout that in the constitution of 
a country with heterogeneous elements of population, the represen¬ 
tation of each clement should be proportionate to its numerical 
strength. It is more ot less on these lines that the problem of 
minorities has been solved and safeguards for their interests 
included in the constitution of India so far. His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment will certainly be mi strong ground if they settle the question 
of minorities in India on this basis even now. ” 

It is posable that this telegram of mine might have suggested 
the change from fhe Congress Muslim parity suggested by Gandhi, 
to the the caste Hindoo Muslim parity suggested by the British 
Government in the Wavell Formula. 

In Mavefal 945, during the budget session of the Central Legisla¬ 
tive Assembly, the Congress and the Muslim League brought about a 
superficial unity among them with a view to throw out the Finano 
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Bill. In this t^ession Bhulabhai Dcsai in his .speech made bitter 
attack against the Government of India and personally against 
me- also. 1 made a speech in the Central Assembly on 22nd 
of March 1945, in reply to this bitter attack of Bhulabhai against 
the Government and myself. In that spee-ch I also described the 
Bhulabhai-Liaquat ervdmr,,'*: as treachery to the Congress and my 
attack on Bhulabhai ivas a'- > l ery bitter. It would be quite relevant 
to quote here some extracts from that speech of mine ;— 

“ We see the Muslim League members walking arm in arm 
with the Congress party members into the lobby, but 1 am certain 
tliat this apparent unity is only a make-believe because while 
doing so here, the Congress has thrown out the Muslim League 
ministry in the North-West P'rontier Province, the pivot of Pakis¬ 
tan, and established the Congress Ministry there. 

To understand all the implications of the situation, we must 
take a bird’s eye view of some happenings in the past. After the 
1942 disorders, complete demoralisation and a sense of frustration 
had set in in the Congress oi-ganisation ; the stocks of the Muslim 
r.<cague also were going down in the Punjab and the Punjab Pre¬ 
mier refused even to see the General Secretary of the Muslim 
League in the spring of the previous year, as would be gathered 
from the issues of Dawn during that period. What transpired 
between them at that time can be summarised in the following 
two Urdu couplets :— 

Marta hun tere hizra Me Ai Khizra Khabar Lo 
League ka lihaj karke Liaquat ko bacha lo 

Liaquat tu meri arjoo nahak hai kar raha 
Jinnah ke laraf se dil me mere chhala hai pad gaya 

The plain meaning of these couplets is as follows :— 

Liaquat Ali Khan, Secretary, Muslim League says to Khiz|! 
Hyat Khan, the Premier of the Punjab, “ I am dying of separation 
from you Oh Khizr, please therefore see me and save me and 
^he prestige of the League and your own inteUigence. ” 

Khher relies Liaquat, your requests are fruitless, there is 
**®^***»g but soreness towards Jinnah in my heart. ” 
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It is after this, that the i’uehrers of both the orgatiisationa 
( Gandhi and Jinnah ) met togetlier in Bombay for 18 days and 
tried hard to bring about a raproachment between the two organi¬ 
sations. But as was expected, they miserably fuiltKi. Today 
also, these two organisations are coming together, but it is not a 
common ideology that has brought them together but adversity 
has done the trick. It is well said that adversity makes strange 
bbd fellows. This is the genesis of the superficial unity which wo 
witness in the House everyday. What Hitleis failed to achieve 
is being attempted by Goebbels and Himmlers (Bhulabhai and 
Liaquat Ali) of the parties and secret negotiations are going on 
to achieve it. It appears that some compromise is being consi¬ 
dered to form a composite Viceroy’s Council consisting of members 
of the Muslim League and the Congress. If this is true, it is in 
tune with the Congress history of the last 20 years, that is, first 
non-co-operation followed by conditional co-operation and then 
surrender after a mock fight and so on and so forth . Even Hitler 
and Stalin will yield before this double handed onslaught. It is 
ho wonder if the British Government also yields before such an 
attack. By this arrangement they will get a fine team drawing in 
opposite directions, because the leader of the opposition (Bhula¬ 
bhai ) very recently at the Rotary Club , Delhi preached Ahimso 
OT non-killing and the Dejiuty Leader of the Muslim League party 
(Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan) as was said by him, believes in 
killing and getting killed. The Congress has always refused what 
has been offered by the British Government. Witness the history 
of 1942, I mean the Cripps proposals. If they are now thinking 
of revising their attitude after the rejection of the Cripps prbposals, 
there is no point in throwing out the Finance Bill. Sir, after I 
spoke on the last occasion, my Congress friends were annoyed with 
me, but the House will be surprised to find that the same senti¬ 
ments as were expressed by me were expressed recmitiy' by a 
Congress organ, the Hindustan Tines. It says, ‘ Boycott of liegis- 
latnres and Ministries has a meaning and purpose as a pi'elimjnary 
to non-violent direct action ; by itself, it is a mere gesture of pror 
test which may be justified occassionally but not as a prolonged 
policy. *' There is no ignominy in surrender if it is honrat. But 
hypocracy is dishonourable. If they want to defeat the iGavem- 
ment and occupy these benches, they should give a dopant , buriftl 
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to the corpse of ‘ Quit India ’. ‘ Quit India ’ may have heen 

dear to them, bat even the corpse of a beloved person stinhs. 
They shouid therefore bury the hatchet and elect to sup^vort -wat 
efforts as has been done in the Frontier. This will be the duty of 
a person who is intelltHitually honest. Sir, I have always lK>en 
ft firm believer in the war efforts. I have never concealed it from 
anybody and I have preached it opcmly even incurring the odium 
from the fraWnity of friends opposite. Sir, war is now coming 
to an end, preliminary conference-s for peace are going to be held. 
Yesterday, I read in papers that the Indian Immigration BUI in 
the U. S. A. has been indefinitely shelved inspite of President 
Roosevelt’s strong support. AH honour to him for that. But 
this shows which way tl)e wind is blowing for coloured people. 
Indians who fought side by side in this war along with the Americans 
for a common purpose of freedom and equality, are denied even a 
modicum of citizenship rights in that country. There is no' 
wonder if one begins to doubt whether coloured people 
are going to be emancipated at all as a result of this War, 
but one thing is certain that a large proportion of white 
people are surely going to be enslaved for a good long time 
after this war. I have no hesitation therefore to support 
this war still, because to that extent at least the inequality 
between the white and the coloured will be wiped out. This 
is my individual view as a coloured man, and I hope that' 
world’s statesmen will take a note of it, if they want to 
avoid future conflicts which may occur between the coloured 
and the white people. 

Sir, I have come to occupy this office in a straight manner. 

I never sought after it, never begged before anybody, never cohs< 
pired for it and never intrigued for it. Yet, the Deputy Leader 
of the Muslim League party had the temerity to say that I came 
here for job and bread and in support of it quoted some words 
from a contemptuous reply which I gave to an irresponsible juve¬ 
nile interjector at a public meeting in Cuttuck which was evidently 
ironical. If people are so dense as not to understand irony, nobody 
can help them. I never thought that the Deputy Ijeader of the 
Muslim League could be as obtuse in his intelligence as in his form 
iud figure, I am not a job hunter, it is those who conspue and 
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intrigue for it are job huntei^. in my view. 1 have been called 
a jester That oJily shows that some of my thrusts have gone home, 
ft is no wonder therefore, that my Hon’ble friend Nawabzada 
Liaquat Ali Khan who is proud of his suavity and and urbanity, 
and rightly so, threw down the mask once and defended the League 
by blurting out ‘ Mn8alman.s believe in killing and getting killed • 
(Noise and excitement in the House ). 

Liaquat Ali : I have full faith in killing and getting killed ”, 

I continued, " I am sure in his stuier moments, he will repent 
for having said so. Incidently, this throws a fhod of hgM on thr 
getiesis of cmnn.nna-l riots in this HTifoiivnnte cauntry und if unfortn- 
natcly, my Hon’hle friend, the future Home Member according 
to the new achemo ( Bhulabhai-Liiaquat Formulu ) stilJ believes 
in this dictum, then woe to this unfoitunate country. Sir, ex¬ 
hausted patience has made my Hon’ble friend ( Bhulubhai Desai) 
lose his balance and he has compared his attempt to get on the 
Treasury benches with the formation of the ministry by Prime 
hlinister Churchill. Mr, Churchill is a Prime Minister of an inde¬ 
pendent country and he was called by his Majesty the King with 
honour and dignity to form a cabinet; he had no occasion to go 
a begging from door to door and call on even Private Secretaries. 
The two things are incomparable, Kdhan Raja Bhoj and Kahun 
Ganga Teli. I hope and trust, that at all events, now at least, my 
Hon’ble friend, will realise that he exhibited a sorry lack of sense 
of proportion when he made that comparison. If my Hon’ble 
friend the ex-Advocate-General and the future member for 
Planning and Development ( Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula) assumes 
office in independent India, I will certainly bow before him, but 
80 long as there is no advance in the constitutional position of this 
country, there is no.ground for any discrimination between him 
and me. But his dictum is that whatever he does, is patriotic. 

If he withdraws from the Legislature, it is patriotic, if he reenters 
it, it is patriotic, if he fights, it is patriotic; if he surrenders, it is 
patriotic; if he resigns from the Working Committee before the 
storm, it is patriotic ; if he yawms, it is patrioric and thinking that 
he has got the monopoly of patriotism, he has twitted my Hon’ble 
friend, the Supply Mmnber ( A. Ramaswamy Mudliar ) by saying^. 

" that an impresmve deoloratimi of patriotism is the last oigument 



of an uni)atriotic person. Sir. w« <l0 « 

It is the other side trhich pMB 

nay that the olMervation mwle h\ him. if r 
true of him ? f^ir, «'i» T lia»'e sai't l**forp, then? Haw bwsll IW JIOV11I0& 
in the conatitutionai poaitioi. -Iluniki* lit* p«rti«H» 0 [*pomt 4 ^ - 
since 1 accepted my offtoe. aud since my friends Uy all »OLX>mits 
ire eager to step into office under the pTt-sH'Ut (Ximititutinn, 1 con- 
ii-atulate them and I <m» proud that tny erfiUchile leader u foUowing 
the /oolstcpa of a Kumble foUoiocr liJfe r«e, I take it that they have 
reaiised that short of achieving independence, the present consti¬ 
tution does offer op\)ortumtiea for rendering some services to the 
eoiiJitr.v however little they niny be. ft i.s exactly in this spirit 
that I have also accepted office under the present constitution 
with nil its limitations. 


wft ^ ^ 

idet it. i*ir I 

.JVftTtod, 



Sir, as I have said before, the Congress technique is to refuse 
what is offered by the British Government, then to start some sort 
<if a struggle and get beaten and then enjoy a certain period of 
demoralisation and frustration, going abegging for something 
much less than what was offered, accept it and delude the public 
that they have won. I am afraid, there is no departure from this 
technique this time also. When they come in power, they will 
delude the public by calling it a National Government. I want 
to know how it will be a national Government in the proper sense 
of the term, within the present constitutional limitations, and 1 
also want to know what magic would they possess, which will 
enable them to extract more good from the present Executive 
Council, No individual or a group of individuals can dispose of 
dje future of this country. It is not their patrimony to be so 
disposed of. The whole nation is concerned with it. Such 
attempts can best be described as treachery against democracy 
and nationalism. It may be remembered that they refused the 
fh-ippg offer when Japan’s stars were in the ascendency. Now 
they are ingratiating themselves in the favour of Great Britmn as 
her stars are fotunately in the ascendency. But I do not blame 
them. They have a natural desire to get into power and they are 
on aoeount of their failure so far and they are egotists 
beeapae they ouiXBtaia', diat, they alone are patriots. 
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ShriKrishnain Bhagwat Gita says that “desire 
an egotist create hypocracy and suppression of truth. ey 
destroy mental peace and substitute illusion (Maya ) which over¬ 
powers even the sages. ” 

The above bitter cirticism in my speech was very penetrating 
and irritating to both the Congress and the Muslim League. 

I suspect therefore that both these organisations must have 
Complained against me to the Viceroy and told him that Br. 
Khare bitterly criticised both these organisations and created bad 
blood between them which created difficulties in the matter of 
bringing about a compromise between them. I think, it is on 
account of this complaint of both these organisations that the 
Viceroy cancelled my membership of the Central Legislative 
Assembly and put me in the Council of State because in that sleep¬ 
ing House there was no chance of any such bitter arguments. 

You should not be so hard heartened : 

On account of this bitter criticism of mine, two prominent 
and high placed Congressmen saw me at my residence at different 
times to remonstrate with me. One of them was Mr. Shri Prakash, 
the Present Governor of Bombay. He came to my house at 2, King 
Edward Road, New Delhi and severely castigated me for bitterly 
criticising my erstwhile leader Bhulabhai, when I was a member 
of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly. He said, it was 
unbecoming on my part to be so hostile towards my old leader and 
old organisation. I should not be so cruel. Furthermore, he 
asked me to give the benefit of my official position to the Congress 
by trying to get the Working Committee men. hers rdeased from jail, 
as they must have been tired and frustrated by their long confinement 
in jail for about three years, I said that the Congress leaders 
regarded me as their enemy, so why should I care for them. But 
I have not imprisoned them. It is the British who have put them 
in jail and the British were the enemies of both, i. e. the Congress 
leaders as well as myself. I would therefore adopt the policy 
described in Mahabharat, that is, as between themselves the 
five Pandawas were the enemies of 100 Kauravas, but as 
against a common enemy, they were solid 105. In oonsonanoe 
i^ith this policy described in Mahabharat, I promised that I would 
try my best ta get. the Wwking Committee, members- released 
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from jail. Moreover, although I was not in the Congress, 
I strongly desired that the Congress should not be debunked 
or made to look small before British Imperialism. The 
Bbulabbai-Liaquat Formula which had contemplated 
the formation of Viceroy's Executive Council, keeping 
the Working Committee members in jail, was really a con¬ 
spiracy to lower the prestige of the Congress. One of my 
colleagues, namely Sir Francis Mudie, the Home Member 
and the sundried bureaucrat was also making efforts to 
lower the prestige of the Congress because he toured some 
of the provinces to find out some soft congressmen willing 
to enter the Viceroy’s Council keeping the Working Commttee 
members in jail . With this end in view, he approached 
Shri B. G. Kher of Bombay in January 1945, to sound him 
whether he was willing to join the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council while the Working Committee members were in 
jail. I did not like that the Congress prestige should be 
lowered in this fashion although the Congressmen, I knew, 
hated me. I had therefore no hesitation in giving the pro¬ 
mise I gave to Mr. Sri Prakash. After giving this promise, 

I happened to go to Nagpur for some business. About 
this time. Hitler was crushed and V Day was to be celebra¬ 
ted and I took this opportunity to get the Working Commi¬ 
ttee members released and sent the following letter to Sir 
John Colville who was officiating as Viceroy then. 


Indira Mahal, 
Nagpur, 

9th May 1045. 

My dear Sir John, 

I am v^ happy on account of the crushing defeat of Hitler 
«nd surrender of the Nazis. V Day is to be celebrated, on this 
joyful occadon. 1 suggest that it will be a good gesture to release 
the Working Committee members and other detenues on this occ- 
aaion, and also to commute the life sentence of the Chimur and 
j^ti prisoneRt and other similar prisoners. This will have a 
.good and favourable effect upon the minds of the people. 
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1 am making tins suggestion with full responsibility and realising 
its importance. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) N. B. Khare 

The officiating Viceroy, Sir John Colville, very promptly ro' 
plied to this letter o^ mine. The reply is given below:— 


No. 423/7 

My dear Dr. Khare, 


Viceroy's House. 
New Delhi, 
May 12, 1945. 


Thank you for your letter. We rejoice indeed that V Day has- 
eome with all that it means. 1 am grateful for the suggestions you 
sent me in your letter of the 9th May for marking the oceasiou. 
Commutation of the death sentences in the Chimur and Ashti and 
other’ similar cases is an idea that 1 have had under consideration. 
I doubt the suitability of this step os a celebration of the occasion, 
but I find a number of practical reasons which in any case make 
it advisable to wait till the legal position is clear. As regards 
the release of the Congress Working Committee members and other 
(letenues, I will bring the suggestion to Lord Wavell’s notice. 
But you will appreciate that this is hardly a matter for me to con¬ 
sider during my short period as acting Governor General. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) John Colville, 


^e fac simile photograph of the above letter has been 
published in my Marathi biography written by Shii J, R. Joshi, 
the Sub-editor of Maharashtra. 

Lord Wavell, the permanent Viceroy returned to India on 
the 5th June 1945 and resinned his charge. As mentioned before, 
he brought with him his Wavell Formula with the approval of 
the British Gkivemment. He desired to call a conference at Simla 
in pursuance of this Wavell Formula consisting of the represraita* 
tives of Hindoos, Muslims and other minorities. The Bhulsbhai 
Laaquat Formula recognised only the pobtioal m’ganieations, 
viz. the Congress. and the Muslim League. But ^ Wavell 
Formula recognised only the castes and religionB. Some members 
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of the Viceroy’s Council were against the idea of holding the Simla 
Conference because they thought that, that was a device to side 
track the question of India’s independence. These members 
therefore submitted to the Viceroy a joint representation against 
holding the Simla Conference. They were Sir Sultan Ahmed, 
Sir Feroze Khan Noon, Sir Azizul Huq. Sir J. P. Shrivastava, 
Sir Jogendrasingh, Dr. B. R. Arabedknr and Dr. Khare. This 
joint representation was regarded as a mild revolt. 

It is our duty to expose your designs: 

The news of this joint representation submitted to the Viceroy 
Lord Wavell, was somehow published in the Press. Mr. Shankar, 

( who publishes the ‘ Shankar's Weeldy) was employed as a car* 
toonist in the Hindustan Times at that time; and he published 
a cartoon about this joint representation in that paper. Lord 
Wavell, who was angry on account of this joint representation 
became more so on account of this publication of this cartoon; 
in which Wavell was depicted as a captain of a ship sailing in 
stormy seas and the seven Councillors were depicted as sailors 
attacking the captain in his cabin with daggers drawn. Wavell 
was so angry at this that he specially called me and held me res¬ 
ponsible for the publication of that cartoon. As I was not res¬ 
ponsible for it, I also felt angry and said to the Viceroy, “ You 
are plotting to side-track the question of Indian independence. 
Is it not the duty of people like us who love their country to expose 
this plot of yours ? The people of India are also entitled to 
express their opinion on this plot of yours. Had each one of us 
Councillors submitted to you a separate representation, it would 
have been quite in order. You should not be so angry merely 
because we have submitted it jointly. ” After this explanation 
of mine, the Viceroy cooled down. 

Some days after this incident, a meeting of the Viceroy’ra 
Council was held to consider the question of holding the Simla Confe* 
enoe. Inspite of the opposition of some of us Councillors who 
submitted a joint representation, the Council passed a resolution 
in favour of holding the Simla Conference. The offioiaiting Viceroy, 
Sir John Colville, must have placed my letter requesting the release 
of the Working Committee members of the Congress in the hands 
of the Viceroy. I therefore in that very meeting of the Council 
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insisted that the Working Ck>mmittei-^ members 

before the Simla Conference. Some raeml)ers opposed tl .-ig 

of mine. They said that if the Working Comm.tee mmnbe.i 
wore released, they would start violent movement like Quit inuia 
of 1942 again. I* said that it was impossible because tliej’ were 
now tired and dejected and did not fwasess eithei tlu cn(ig> or 
the inclination to do that. Some members rais(“d the objtttion 
that there wms no earthly connection betw'cen the Simla (xmfeienei* 
and the release of the members of the Working Commitkt(‘ of th.> 
Coogreas. 1 said, I strongly hold the v'iew that the Simla Con 
ference should not be held at all. hut it .seems noif, that it is 
inevitable. Therefore, if it is desinsJ that it .should Ih‘ regarded 
iis an important conference, it is nceessury that the Congress 
representatives should take j>art in it. Bhulabbai Desni and 
Gandhi do not represent the Congress cither individually or 
collectively, Bhulabliai Desai is not a nieniber of thf; Working 
Committee and Mahatma Gandhi is not even a four anna member 
of the Congre&s. They thei-efore do not count and it is necessaiw' 
that the members of the Working Committee should be released 


to enable them to attend the Simla Conference and enhance its 
importance. ” On account of this insi.stericc and fiensistence of 
mine, the meeting of the Viceroy’s Council resolved that the Work¬ 
ing Committee members should be released. Accorrlingly, they 
were released on or about the 14th of Juno 1945 and it was 
announced that the Simla Conference would bo held from the 14th 
of July 1945. 


Greed for office is irrepressible: 

There was another reason also for iny insistence on the releasti 
of the Working Committee members. I thought that as the Work¬ 
ing Committee members had deprecated this Bhulabhai-Liaquat 
endeavour in the Ahmednagar jail, in no uncertain terms, and 
had also resolved to throw the Mahatma overlioard, if he 
supported this endeavour, the Working Committee will boycott 
the Simla Conference which was obviously an offshoot of the 
Bhnlabhai-Idaquat endeavour and thus the defeatist politics of 
the Simla Conference would be scotched. But this estimate of 
mine proved to be entirely wrrong, because the Congress Working 
Committee which met at Bombay on the 2l8t or 23nd June 
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I94i> to decide whether to acc»j}vt the invitation of the Simla 
0 life’once or not, resolved to :a. cept it. But at the same time 
they calletl Bhiilabhni Desa ai d severely censured him as des¬ 
cribed in the last chapter. This .shows that desire for power is 
irrepre.ssible. 

Hindoo Sabha is an Inveterate Anti-British Organisation : 

It was inevitable that in the Simla Conference the question 
of parity and Pakistan would lie discussed. The Congress and the 
.Muslim League were not expected to oppose these unpatriotic 
suggestions. It was this-efore neceasary that somebody in the 
Simla Conference should oppose them. Although I was not then 
in the Hindoo Miibasahha, T was sure that the loaders of the Hindoo 
MahtiHiiUha would surely appose these unpatriotic things. There¬ 
fore, in my weekly interview with the Viceroy on 12th June 1945 ■ 
[ requested him to invite Shri L. B. Bhopatkar and Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee, the two leaders of Hindoo Hahasabha to the 
Simla Conference. The Viceroy very curtly turneri down my • 
request. He said, “ I will never extend the invitation of the 
Simla Conference to the loaders of the Hindoo Mahasaba because 
the Hindoo Mahasabha is more bitterly opposed to the British 
Empire than even the Congress. AH the speeches made by .the 
leader's of the Hindoo Mahasabha are also more bitter than those 
delivered by the Congress leaders. ” I felt frustrated by this 
reply of the Viceix)3', but decided to continue my efforts, in this 
behalf. After this interview of mine, I went to Poona and from 
there wrote a letter to the Viceroy as follows :— 

Primte and Permmi Camp Poona 

Date 21st June 1945, 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

The other day, that is, 12th June, when I had my interview 
with your Excellency, you mentioned to me that the speeches 
made by some of the Hindoo Mahasabha leaders were worse than 
the speeches mode by the Congress leaders. I am enclosing here¬ 
with a press cutting from Bombay Chronicle, dated the 2l8t June 
1945, whidh gives the report of a speech made by Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehm at Allahabad on the 18th June. From the portions under¬ 
lined in red chalk, it would bo seen that he had paid glowing tributes 
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to those who took port to the aahotoge of Batlia, 

ho. obo mode o opeoiol mention obont the dtotncb of 
Azamgadh, and Gorakhpur, which as one knows, weie 
affected. 


This is the speech which he has made just after his release 
and he is very highly placed and an important member of 
a party whose representatives may attend the Conference (Simla), 
where names for the future Executive Council, responsible to make 
efforts and devote full energy to defeat Japan will be suggested. 


Yours sincerely 
(Sd) N. B. Khabk 


The Viceroy , Lord Wavell, replied to this letter of mine 
His reply is as follows : 


No, 692/9/II. 


Dear Dr. Khare, 


Viceroy^s Camp 
Simla 

Dated 26th June, 1945. 


Thank you for your letter of 21 st June, 1945, enclosing a 
newspaper report of the speech made by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
at Allahabad on the 18th June. I think, it is fair to remember 
that when Pandit Nehru made this speech, he had just been 
released from a long period of confinement. 


Yours sincerely, 
{Sd) Wavell 


Waveira Parental Love: 

This reply of the Viceroy is like the action of a loving 
father who glosses over all the faults of his dear son. This 
letter would show that the angle of vision of the British 
Government about the Congress had changed and they 
thought it desirable to pamper the Congress to further 
the ends of their Imperial politics. 
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My Mourning for Congress : 

The decmon of the Working Committee to accept the invita¬ 
tion to the Simla Conference was published in the press. After 
this, a meeting on behalf of the Hindoo Mabasabha was held in 
Poona on the Parshuram Bhau Patwardhan CoIJege Grounds. 
This meeting was attended by Sawarkar, Bhopatkar, Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee and other big leaders of Hindoo Mahasabha. 

I happened to attend this meeting and was requested to make 
a speech. In this speech, I said that the Congress had fallen from 
its high ideals. It had lost its aest for independence and even 
nationalism. The Congress was always very eloquent in denounc¬ 
ing casteism and proclaiming its forte for pure nationalism with, 
out any consideration of religion and caste. But it was surprising 
that it had accepted the invitation to the Simla Conference as 
a representative of caste Hindoos. What a fall and what a dis¬ 
grace ! I used to insist on being called a protestant Congressman 
and felt proud of that epithet. But after this fall of the Congress 
from its high ideals and the sorry exhibition of its opportunism* 

I am ashamed to be called a Congressman. From today, onwards, 
nobody should call me a protestant Congressman. I would 
regard it as an insult and an abuse. I regard the Congress as 
dead. 

Why did the British transfer power: 

The Simla Conference ended in a fiasco. The Viceroy could 
bag the Congress leaders, but he failed to capture Jinnah, the 
Muslim league leader. But the British Government must have 
gauged the political situation. It therefore invited the Viceroy 
again to England to discuss the matter. According to this invi. 
tation, Wavell went to England in September 1945 and return¬ 
ed to India after a stay of five or six wedrs there. Aftmr his 
return, he called a meeting of the Viceroy’s Council to discuss 
this inevitable future transfer of^ power. Besides the members 
of the Viceroy’s Council, special experts belonging to the 
Political, Home and Army Departments were called to attend 
this meeting and give their advice. This meeting discussed this 
problem from ail aspects, and also considered an important 
letter received from the British Government. I will quote here 
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on/j' one sentence fwin Ms lott'Or, irhjeh is as follows: An^land 
le/ll not be able Aerea/ter to spare one singfle man a fid one aififfle 
f\ itking for the goner tut ace oj India.” 

This sentence will show how Hitler whiJe being defeated, 
broke the back of EngJand by his sledge hammer blows. After 
a long discussion, this meeting of the Executive Council decided 
unanimously that transfer of power to Indian hands was inevitable 
and this deci.sion was communieat^d to the British Government 
in England. 

Unholy Alliance ; 

We shall now see why the British w ooed the Congress 
and despised the Hindoo Mahasabha. No one will deny 
that after the War of Independence of 1857, the Hindoos 
had the lion's share of all the movements for the liberation 
of India, whether violent or non-violent. The British 
therefore realised that the Hindoos who were the real 
nationalists of this country were their real enemies. It 
did not escape their notice that all renowned revolutionaries 
joined the Hindoo Mahasabha. The British therefore must 
have decided to damage the Hindoo interests while transferr¬ 
ing power. It was impossible for them therefore to make 
friends with the Hindoo Mahasabha. The damage to the 
Hindoo interests obviously means dividing the country 
and granting a separate homeland for the Muslims. It 
is also well known that the Imperial policy of Britain is 
to divide a country before quitting it. I. e. Ireland, Egypt, 
Sudan, Palestine, India, Burma etc. etc. The Hindoo Maha¬ 
sabha could never have supported the British policy of divi¬ 
ding India. This is also one of the reasons why the British 
despised the Hindoo Mahasabha and kept it at a distance. 
The Muslim League, in a way a creation of the British, was 
always pampered and encouraged by the British in its sepa¬ 
ratist tendencies and Congress also was and is famous or 
infamous for its policy of appeasement of the Muslims. 

It was very natural therefore for the British^ the Congress, 
and the Muslim League to enter into a conspiracy to divide 
the Comitry; 
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Mutiny of Naval Ratings : 

I have already disclosed before how Jjord H^avcII, the Viceroy 
had mentioned the name of Gandhi in May 1944 in a contemptuous 
tone. After this, as the results of the Great War and the British 
policy bewail to take shape, the British also began to view the 
Congress from a favourable angle and to make friends with it. I his 
is why, as I have mentioned before, the Viceroy in his correspond ¬ 
ence in June 1945, exhibited a sort of parental love for Pandit 
Nehru. The Simla Gmference ended in a failure in July 1945. 
After this, even the big Congress leaders made it a point to visit 
Delhi often, they almost made it their abofle. As a result of this^ 
there were frequent interviews between the Congress leaders and 
the Government authorities. 1 came to know about this in th(' 
first quarter of the year 194(>, when the Viceroy’s Council was 
discussing the tautiny of the Naval Ratings in Bombay. Tha 
Council was considering a resolution to appoint a committee to 
investigate into the grievances of these ratings and to redress 
them. Itwou* I be quite relevant here to let the readers know 
the nature of the grievances of these ratings. The imperial 
policy of Britain w^as always anti-Hindoo. They therefore never 
recruited as naval ratings Hindoos from even maritime areas. 
They generally recruited to this force uneducated Punjabi, and 
Siiidhi Muslims. On account of their being uneducated and 
backward, generally they used to quietly put up wdth insults and 
abuses showered on them by the Britisli officers. In the Great 
War, supply of men from this category fell short of the demand. 
The British were compelled therefore to recruit educated and 
half-educated middle class Hindoos who were matriculates or 
Inter failed or B. A. failed. These Hindoos were naturally patri¬ 
otic and selfrespecting. They could not put up with the insults 
and abuses heaped on them by the British officers. Besides 
this, there was also differenial treatment as between the black 
and the white. It must be recorded here that generally the 
Hindoo youths were self-respecting and fired with intense desire for 
freedom. This was evidenced on the celebration of ‘V^ Day at 
Delhi when the Hindoo police rebelled and this rebellion had to 
be suppressed with the help of British Tommies. Naval ratings 
in Bombay also rebelled against the British authorities on aocoimt 
of these insults and bad treatment and their ideas of self-respect 
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and patriotism and they imprisoned their British officers on board 
their ships and they had trained their guns on the city of Bombay 
and British aeroplanes were hovering over their own ships. 

Mahatma’s Blessings to Wavell: 

While the Executive Council was considering this problem 
of the mutiny of the naval ratings in Bombay, Lord Wavell 
interrupted in the middle and said, “I am not at all afraid of this 
mutiny of the naval ratings in Bombay as two big leaders of a 
big political party have assured me of all help to suppress the 
rebellion. ” These two big leaders must have been Maulana 
Azad and Sardar Patel, because within four or five days of this 
incident, a statement signed by these two leaders was published 
in the press exhorting the ratings to withdraw their strike uncondi* 
tionally. Is it possible that this assurance could have been given 
without any interviews either direct or through an intermediary ? 
Certainly not. It is clear therefore that the Congress policy was 
two-faced. They used to say Quit Indio outside or openly, and 
privately assured the British Government of all sorts of help. 

At this very meeting of the Council, the Viceroy disclosed that he 
had received blessings of Mahatma Gandhi in the matter of quelling 
this mutiny of the ratings. I was amazed at this strange disclosure, 
and I silently praised the cunning diplomacy of the British. I 
never thought that the Viceroy was sincere in this matter. This 
was a diplomatic move for a political purpose. These blessings 
of the Mahatma could not have been secured without an interview 
either direct or through some intermediary. This episode of the 
blessings created bitter feelings in my heart about the duplicity 
of Gandhi and Wavell. As a result, I said to the Viceroy, “ I am 
surprised that in this 20th century, a British Viceroy is depend* 
ing upon the blessings of a Sadhu or a Mahatma for continuance 
of his rule. I challenge your Excellency to show one single exiym ple 
of such an event in the whole history of the world. Frewn your 
Excellency’s solicitude towards the Mahatma, I am convinced that 
you are doubtful about the stability of your rule toad you want 
to strengthen it by taking an adventitious support from a poli tica l 
party. But this is not proper. Und?)r these oireumstanoes, it 
is your duty to hand over power to the people and . qmt India. ** 
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There was a pin>drop silence in the meeting of the Executive 
Council after this. 

Why was the Viceroy recalled : 

The visit of Pandit Nehru to meet Lord Mountbatten 
in the first quarter of 1946 referred to in the previous chap¬ 
ter was also an event in the chain of secret manoeuvres. 
It appears that tbesu directives to send Pandit Nehru to 
to meet Mountbatten at Singapore may have been received 
from the British Government, in order to create cordial 
relations between the two and to bring Pandit Nehru under 
the influence of Lord Mountbatten who may have been tip¬ 
ped as the future Viceroy to succeed Lord Wavell. Lord 
Wftvell howsoever pro-Muslim he might have been, was definitely 
against partitioning the country. He had unequivocally given 
expression to his sentiments against partition. In a joint meeting 
of the then Central Legislative Assembly and the Council of State 
he said, “ India is one country from Peshawar to Cape Camorin. 
What God has made one cannot be paitiiioned. ” This sentence 
of his so openly expressed, was against the imperial policy of Great 
Britain. The British Government must have therefore decided 
to recall him before the expiry of his full term of office and to 
appoint Mountbatten in his place, who was obviously in favour 
of partitioning the country. Therefore, Pandit Nehru, the future 
Prime Minister, was sent to Malaya or Singapore to be brought 
under the influence of Mountbatten, the future Viceroy of India. 
This conclusion is inevitable in view of the events that happened 
thereafter. 

The Empire Parhamentary Del^ation consisting of 8 or 9 
members of the British House of Commons, including a lady* 
visited India towards the end of 1946, after a unanimous decision 
of the Viceroy’s Council about the transfer of power to Indian 
hands was communicated to the British Government as mentioned 
before. This Empire Parliamentary Delegation after a long 
itinerary in the various territories of India, left the shores of India 
for England on the 9th February 1946. I had submitted to this 
Empire Parliamentary Delegation, in my individual capacity, a 
representation showing how the demand of Pakistan was improper 
and how .Pakistan was also liable to be divided in the same way 
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as the Muslim League demanded the division of India. Il ^yill be 
quite relevant to quote some extracts from that representation (»f 
mine here : 

“The British stati-smen, British Ministers and authorised 
representatives of Britain in India like the Viceroy have oxpiessi} 
and withont a doubt referred to the desire and readiness ol the 
Bi'iti^h to quit In Ji,/ tmd hnud ovci' ]>owcr to the peo}>lc,, hut they 
saj' that if ire do so under the present circumstaiiaes obtaining in 
the country, it will result in httornocine quairch or perhaps a 
civil war. Therefore these people insist on the complete unity 
of different pai’ties and communities in India in thi' intcre.st of 
of India itself before they quit. But unity aii)ong.st whom ? 
Between two parties out of which one insists on religion alone and 
the other the Congress, which lays claim to represent all religions 
and all people of India. It is fundamentally impossible to attain 
such unity. The Congress and the other people excluding Muslim 
League believe even today that India is one nation with well 
defined geographical boundaries and they are deadly against 
dividing this country. But the Muslim League emphasises that 
the Muslims are a separate nation by themselves and it is necessary 
to establish a separate home-land for their progress and prosperity. 
They say if this is done, the Musalmans who are a minority in 
undivided India, will become a huge majority in Pakistan. 

Mohammed Ali Jinnah is demanding Pakistan consisting of 
the North West Frontier, Punjab, and Sindh and British Baluchi* 

Stan in the north-west of India, and Bengal and Assam in the 
north-east of India. This demand of Jinnah, to say the least* 

Is ludicrous. In the north-western part of this Pakistan demanded 
by Jinnah, excluding the Frontier province, in which the percent¬ 
age of Muslims in the population is 91.79, there ai’e other large 
areas in this territory which contain big groups of people w’ho are 
opposed to the division of India. In the Punjab, there are many 
contiguous distriets in which non-Muslims are in a majority an.l 
in the whole of the Punjab, the percentage of Muslims in the popu¬ 
lation is only 57 and the percentage of Hindoos is 28 and Sikhs 13. 
These Hindoos and Sikhs in the Punjab are one with the rest of 
India in general politics as well as in their desire to oppose Pakis¬ 
tan. A minority of 41 per cent can certainly bo very effective 
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against the majority of only 67 per cent, especially because this 
minority consists of martial races not emasculated by the doctrine 
of ahimsa. This militant minority will make orderly Government 
of the Punjab impossible. (This is the reason why the Hindoos 
and the Sikhs were quickly expelled from West Pakistan). In 
Sindh, the Muslim percentage is cnly 70.72 and in the British Balu¬ 
chistan, the Muslim per mtageis 87.6. But the population of British 
Baluchistan is only 5 lakhs. When these figures are taken into 
consideration in the total population of this north-^weatern area 
of Pakistan, which is 360.86 lakhs, the Muslims are only 223.47 
lakhs, that is only 61,93 percent. It must also be remembered in 
this connection that the percentage of Hindoos in this north- 
wc.^tern area is much greater than the percentage of Muslims in 
wliole of India, which is only 26.84 per cent. This small percent- 
age ol Muslims in the whole of India is laying claim to a separate 
country for themselves. This same reasoning can be applied to 
the north-west area of l^xkistan of Jinnah’s conception, and the 
Hind(u)s’ claitn also to demand a separate country for themselves 
in that area can bo justified; because all the reasons cited by the 
Muslims for a separate land for them can be equally applied in 
the case of Hindoos. This Hindoo group is a fairly large one and 
staying in an area contiguous to a territory inhabited by a large 
majority of Hindoos will naturally demand its inclusion in that area* 
The deni and for a si^parate Pakistan in the north-east territory 
of* India is even more ludicrous. In this area in Assam, the Hindoos 
and the aborigines are 66.28 per cent in the population and the 
Muslims constitute only 33.72 per cent of the population, yet the 
Muslims want the whole of Assam to be included in their Pakis¬ 
tan. If the population of Bengal and Asam is counted together, 
it amounts to 700.5 lakhs. Out of this, the Muslims constitute 
only 364.39 lakhs. That means 61.69 per cent of the total popula¬ 
tion. This is only a mathematical majority and of no consequence. 
Jinnah demands that Assam, a Hindoo majority provice should 
be tagged on to Bengal which is a Muslim majority provice. If 
that is so, why not Bihar also be tagged on to Bengal. If this is 
done, the total population of this area of Bengal, Bihar and Assam 
amounts to 966.46 lakhs in which the Muslims constitute only 

39.03 per cent, that is, a definite minority. Even if Jinnah’s 
suggestion of joining Assam and Benagal is accepted, the Muslims 
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only secure a mathematical majority and the Hindoos can a so 
demand a separate territory for themselves just like in the north- 
western area. All these calculations unmistakably show that 
t/ie Pakistan demand of Jiunah has no bottom and is a counsel 
of despair. 

Azad’s Appeal to Musuimatis . 

I submitted this memorandum or representation to the Empire 
Parliamentary Delegation because I had been always against the 
Partition of the country and I am still unreconciled to it and 
would never be. I have always loved my motherland with its 
bounderies from Indus to the sea. This memorandum would 
show how impracticable the scheme of Pakistan was. After this 
parliamentary delegation left India, the Cabinet Mission, authorised 
by the British Government visited India and placed before the 
country its scheme for political reforms of India which is well 
known as the 16th May 1946 scheme, sponsored by the Cabinet 
Mission. This scheuie was also in elTect granting of Pakistan by 
the back door, and it was based on the principles enunciated in the 
scheme sponsored by Maulana Azad, the then Congress President. 
The Cabinet Mission itself has admitted this fact in its introduc* 
tion to its scheme. Maulana Azad was recouping his health 
at Shrinagar towards the end of April 1946. From there, this 
Musalman President of the secular Congress issued an appeal to 
his co-religionists in the following terms: " Oh Musalmans, 
you accept the scheme sponsored by me without any hesitation. 

My scheme will confer on you all the benefits of Pakistan and you 
will not have to share any harm which wotild be caused by the 
division of the coimtry. ” About this time, meetings between 
the Cabinet Mission and the various political parties were taking 
place at Simla. I referred to this fact in my speech in Poona on 
the 1st of May 1946 while inaugurating the Spring Lecture Series 
there. In my speech, I described these meetings between the 
Cabinet Mission and the political parties in India as the churning 
of words and compared it to the great mythological churning of 
the oceans by the Devas and the Asuras. This churning of the 
oceans produced the famous 14 jewels according to the Hindoo 
mythology. In my speech I said that out of these jewels churned 
out from this ocean of words, some will get Kaustubha, some will 
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get Laxmi, that is wealth, myself will get Dhanwantari, that is, 
I will go back to my profession and the Hindoos will get Halahala, 
that is the deadly poison. It is strange that within 3 and half months 
of this speech of mine, that is, on the IGth of August 1946, the 
Hindoos got the deadly poison in the shape of the great Calcutta 
killing and sometime later, the Congress got the Kaustuhha, that 
is, the power of ruling the country and the Muslim League got 
Laxmi, that is wealth i. e. a large teiritory of India and I went 
back to my profession because towards the end of May 1946, 
resignations from all the Viceroy’s Councillors were demanded to 
facilitate negotiation between the Congress and the League and 
they were accepted with effect from the 3rd of July 1946. 

British Government prefers Nehru to Patel: 

Ultimately the negotiations between the Congress and the 
Muslim League failed, and the Viceroy formed his Council of 8 
or 9 I. C. S. officers, but this Council could not go on for ever 
and when all hopes of success of negotiations between the Congress 
and Muslim League were lost, the Government decided to form 
the Viceroy’s Council consisting of congressmen and their Muslim 
nominees according to the principle of parity. It was of course 
decided that power svas to be transferred into Nehru’s hands. 
Nehru, hypnotised by Mountbatten and groomed for power, as 
described in the previous chapter returned to India from Malaya 
Democratically it was improper to give power in Nehru’s hands 
unless he was the President of the Congress or the leader of the 
Congress Party in the Central Assembly. He was neither. At 
that time, elections to the Central Assembly were already held. 

So there was no chance of Nehru becoming the leader of the 
Congress party in the Central AssemblJ^ At that time, the annual 
session of the Congress could not be held. In fact, it was not held 
also. Therefore Maulana Azad who was the President of the 
Congress till then was inspired to resign on the score of ill health. 
Because during the delicate negotiations between the Congress 
and the Maslim League, which were to follow, the British must 
have thought it improper to have a Muslim as a President of the 
Congress. Maulana insisted that his re.signation must bo accepted 
without delay. The Congress Working Committee therefore met 
•nd gave a directive to all the Provincial Congress Committees 
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the British wanted Nehru alone for their special politics. To get 
over this difficulty again, the sick Mauiana went to the Mahatma 
and said to the Mahatma, “Mahatmaji, in the present context 
of the international situation, it is necessary tliat Nehru alone 
should be the Congress President. But majority has boon secured 
by Sardar I*atel. You alone can help in this crisis. ” According!}’, 
the Mahatma sent for Sardar Patel and ordered him to retire from 
the contest. Thu.s Nehru was elected unopposed to the Congress 
Presidentship and appointcfd as Vice President of the Viceroy’s 
Council formed by the Congress on 2nd September 194(1. 


A fortnight la-fore this, that is e.vo<-(ly on the I6th August 
1946, the great Calcutta killing of the Hindoos, according to the 
Direct Action Resulutiou of the Muslim Ticague, to secure Takis- 
tan had started. On the 1st September 1946, the Muslims attacked 
the Hindo<\s at Bhendi Bazar in Bombay. Tlie Muslim League 
did not join this ^’iceroy’s Council because tlu^ negotiations had 
failed. This was a golden opportunity for the Congress 
to declare the Muslim League illegal and put behind prison 
bars Jlnnah and Liaquat All. This Council was formed 
under the Government of India Act, 1919 and it is conceivable 
that the Viceroy would have exercised his veto and prevented 
the Congress from taking action against the Muslim League. 
But at this very time, the Congress had eight Provincial 
Governments under its thumb and these Governments were 
formed under the Provincial Autonomy Act of 1935 and they 
had full rights to maintain law and order in the provinces and 
the Viceroy under the then existing law, could not have inter- 
ferred with that. The Congress could have taken advantage 
of this situation and ordered the Kher Ministry in Bombay to 
declare the Muslim League illegal In the Bombay province 
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and arrest Jinnah, and the Pant Ministery in U. P., to decla* 
re the Muslim illegal in that Province, and arrest Liaquat 
All. Had the Congress shown this much courage Pakistan 
would have died in conception. It is the Congress principle 
that all coercion and Intimidation is reserved for the Hindoos 
and all supplication, liattery and genu-flexion is meant for 
the Muslims. Ther».i are the Congress did not take any 
steps mentioned above, but on the contrary, joined the 
Viceroy in cooing and wooing the Muslim League. On 
account of this flattery, the Muslim League agreed to join 
the Viceroy’s Council. The Congress did not even show 
the courage of asking the Muslim League to cancel their 
resolution of direct action before joining the Viceroy’s 
Council. The Muslim League on account of this persuation 
by the Congress and the Viceroy, joined the Viceroy’s 
Council on 25th of October 1946, and to make 
room for the members of the Muslim League, men like 
Shafat Ahmed Khan and Sarat Chandra Bose had to be 
turned out. So the Muslim League got the best in both 
worlds. The massacre of Hindoos went on as per the 
Direct Action resolution, and at the same time, they could 
also enjoy the authority provided in the Viceroy’s Council, 
and distrupt the Central Government. On account of this, 
terrible slaughter of the Hindoos took place at many places 
in India, making the flesh creep and unheard of before in 
history. 

As mentioned before. Lord Wavell was recalled after 3| years 
and Mountbatten took charge of the Viceroyalty of India on the 
22nd March 1947. The then Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
Mr. Atlee had directed Lord Mountbatten to study and watch 
the s'tuition in India for six months and make a report to the 
British Government on the 1st of October 1947, so that the 
British Government would enact a law on the 1st of July 1948, 
constituting either one Indian Dominion or two independent 
Indian Dominions. But this long delay was not at all necessary 
because Nehru was already hypnotised by the influence of Lord 
and Lady Mountbatten and the Congress leaders were also eager 
to grab power. Mountbatten rightly gauged the situation and 
auggested the scheme of partition as soon as he came to India 
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and his assistant, Lord Ismay, left for England on the 2nd May 
1947 taking in his pocket the consent of Jinnah and Nehru for 
partition, which was officially proclaimed on the 3rd June 1947. 
In the middle of July 1947, the British Parliament enacted the 
Indian Independence Act, constituting two independent dominions, 
named India and Pakistan and this Act came into force on the 
16th August 1947. This, I would call a day of tragedy and not 
of joy. What indecent haste !!. And what success to Mount- 
batten’s British diplomacy! Really according to his English 
name. Lord Mountabatten mounted on all with his baton. 
He compelled the Congress to consent to partition. He 
compelled the Muslim League to accept truncated and moth- 
eaten Pakistan and he compelled the Indian Princes to join 
the Constituent Assembly or align themselves with India. 
Pandit Mountbatten ki jai!!! 

While doing all this, Mountbatten gave a glimpse of clever 
British diplomacy. He did not allow the blame of partitioning 
the country to attach to himself. He knew that the Congress 
leaders were very eager for power. He therefore told them, “If 
you are prepared to wait for a youi' or so, you should not consent 
to the partition c>l' the country, because it is certain that after 
waiting for some t ime political power will certainly come to youi 
hands without any division. But if you are not prepared to wait 
and you w^ant power here and now. then you should consent to 
partition But he took care also to express his owm opinion 
that ’’ it was essential to take a plebiscite of the people before 
partition, while the sovereignty of such a big country as India was 
being transferred. It is improper to partition the country with¬ 
out a plebiscite But the Congressmen had no patience. They 
told Mountabatten that it would take a long time to prepare the 
list of voters for a plebiscite which was not feasible. They were 
therefore prepared to take upon themselves the whole responsi¬ 
bility of dividing the country. Some people say that Mahatma 
Gandhi was against the partitioning of the country. But this 
is not true, because in the meeting of the A. I. C. C. held in the 
middle of July 1947, which rubber-stamped the scheme of partition, 
Mahatma Gandhi was present, but did not oppose the partition. 
Moreover, Aoharya Kripalani who was the President of the Onngr^ 
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at that that time, had said iu a meeting of All India Congress 
Committee held in November 1947, that Gandhiji consented to 
pa tition, because there was no other way out to so.ve 
the deadlock. Similarly, Lord Momttbattcn also in a speech 
made in England emphatically declared that Mahatma Gandhi had 
given his consent to the partition. An extract of the speech of 
fxird Mountbatten has been published in the issue of AmritBtixar 
Palrika of Calcutta datofl the 18th or 19th October 1960. It 
was regrettable that the Congress talked of chastity but practised 
adultery and Pakistan was the offspring of this illegitimate con¬ 
nection between the Congiess and the British Imperialism. This 
is a great memorial which Gandhiji has left behind. There is therefore 
no necessity of erecting any memorials of Gandhi consisting of 
brick and mortar. 

Thus Pakistan was brought into existence as a result 
of thoughtlessness, lack of wisdom, greed for power, indecent 
haste and dark conspiracy. This is a great misfortune which 
has befallen the country, and there is no parallel to it in the 
whole history of the world. There are examples of indivi¬ 
duals acting treacherously to their country in many countries 
of the world. But there is no example in the whole history 
of the world, of a powerful political organisation acting 
treacherously towards the country. The Congress bent 
its knees before the Muslim League, played into the hands 
British Imperialism and committed this act of treachery. 
History will never forget this. 

One single sentence from Nehru’s speech delivered at Meerut 
on 2lBt November 1946, will afford proof of this Apglo-Muslun 
conspiracy to divide the country, to which the Congress fell a 
willing victim. Said Nehru, “ There is a mental alliance between 
the League and senior British officials. ” 

In the foregoing pages, I have made it crystal clea.r how Pakis¬ 
tan was bom. Except some blind congressmen, all f.hinlriiig 
persons hold this very view about the birth of Pakistan. To 
illustrate this, it will be worthwhUe to quote here some extracts 
from a chapter ‘ Origin of Pakistan ’ from a book named ‘ Nehru 
Unlunited ’ by A. N. Bali. I do so with apologies and thanks 
to the author.: 
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“ The Congress opportunists were lacking in courage and 
vision. Instead of standing up against wrong, they had been 
inaking surrenders after sunendcrs to fanatical Muslim Leaguers. 
What they condemned one daj" most vigourously on ininciple, 
l^cy accepted the ne^t day in practice for fear of consequences. 
The fanatics of the Muslim League brand grasped the fundamental 
weakness of the moral fibre of the so called non-violent satyagrahis 
^d exploited it successfully to gain their points. In 1920 the 
Congre.ss decided to boycott the Chelmsford-Montague Reforms. 
The Boycott movement continued to gain momentum till a wave 
of communal riots started in the north and the south resulting in 
murders, rape and loot. The Congres.s jcfused in principle to 
accept the comraimal demands of the Muslim I^oague. But when 
the Muslim Leaguers backwl their arguments with violence and 
started disturbances, the faint-hearted Congress lea<lcrs, at once 
began to woo them. Mr. Jimiah and other so called nationalist 
Ajuslims, who were then for joint electorates and were opposed 
to extreme communal demands, were entirely ignonni and neglect- 

,and court paid to Ali brothers. Mr. Jinnah once comi)laine<l 
to press representatives at Lahore against the shabby treatment 
Ire had received at the hands of the Congress leaders. “ Mr. 
Gandhi ”, he complained, “ is running after Sir Mohammed Shaft 
tvlro had jumped into the seat vacated by Sir Sankaran Nair, who 
resigned from Viceroy’s Executive Council on the iasue of the 
Punjab wrongs. Mr. Gandhi is now wooing those who have joined 
hands with British irapcriali.sbs. Time may come when he would 
l»e waiting at my door. ” How prophetic were those words ? 
Few realised at that time the grave imfxn’t of what Mr. Jimiah 
•aul with some carne.stness. 

f 

When Mr. Jinnah joine<l the Muslim League, of which Sir 
Mohammad Shaft and His Highness the Aga Khan were once 
leaders, he came to be feared by the Cemgress High Command. 
In the beginning he was opposed to the demand of Pakistan). Ho 
wanted to use it only as a lever to extort the maximum concessions 
ifrom the Congress. Later on he placed himself completely into 
iJie hands of fanatical Muslims. Congressmen would not necept 
the dennuid for Pakistan, Yiviseotion of the mo^erlanf^, they 
averred, was an impossibility and Pakistan would be establigljted. 
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they declared, on their dead bodies. But when fanatical 0oondds 
let loose hell in Calcutta, then the resistance of Cojigressmen begaft 
to waver. The Kith day of August 1946 was celebrated in Cal¬ 
cutta as Direct Action day by the Muslim League. It resulted 
in a holocau.st. The Calcutta carnage was followed by the Noa- 
khali riot in October the same year. And pray, what was the re- 
rcsult ? A few months later, the British Government made their 
June 3, 1947 statement enibfxlying certain proposals for the parti¬ 
tion of India and the Congress loaders, frightened out of their 
wits by the diabolic disturbances caused by fanatical Musliiri 
League goondas in north India, acce})ted these i)roposals and 
Pakistan Avas established on August 14, 1947. 

Long before the establishment of Pakistan, Mr. Jinnali had 
suggested a planned exhange of population and property between 
liulia and Pakistan, but Congress leaders continued to delude 
themselves into the belief that the creation of Pakistan w'ould 
just be a territorial division of the country.' They continued to 
exhort the Hindoos and Sikhs in Pakistan to stay where they wbrcj 
but soon they had to change their mind. 

After the establishment of Pakistan they agreed to the 
exchange of Military and police personnel. The Hindoo and 
Sikh units of the armed forces were withdrawn from Pakistan* 
ITie result was that the minorities in West Pakistan were left 
helpless at the mercy of goondas and fanatical bands of ai^med 
men in uniforms. Massacre, loot, rape, arson and violence started 
on an unprecedented scale. Instead of taking up a bold and firm 
stand for the protection of innocent people, the Congress leaders 
at the Centre were for a time silent spectators of ghastly mass 
slaughter and ultimately yielded (last week of August 1947) to the 
demand of the Muslim League for the exchange of popula* 
tion but that exchange was unplanned and badly carried out* 
Fanatios and goondas helped by police and armed men clear^ 
Western Pakistan of all Hindoos and Sikhs, who had to leave 
liehind their moveable and immoveable properties. Those trhe 
were culoe living like piinoes, were made pai^ei« overnight. Millions 
were made to move. They had to abandon their hearths and 
hopes and thousands of them lost their lives> limbs and honottr. 
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J3ut non.viot,^t opportmmta h«d thf moardly of 

botistiag: that thay won indopendeiwo without sheddiuf' B drop 
of blood ! 

The hounding out of hiiidfMM and Sikhs from West Pakistan 
was complete and thorough. Tlic Pakistani fanatics do not want 
them either in East Pakistan. They are suspicious about them. 
Even Shii J. N. Mandal, Law Member of the Pakistan’s Central 
Government, was kept out of secret confabulations of the Pakis¬ 
tan cabinet. Latci, he resigned and returned to India as a bitterly 
disappointed man. His statement on the development of Pakistan 
as an Islamic State made a horrid reading. He laid bare th j 
anti-Hindoo policy of East Bengal administration. He detailed 
the barbarous atrocities committed by police and goondas on 
Namashudras near Gopalgunj. His narration of military oppre¬ 
ssion in the district of Syllhet was followed by a heart-rending 
account of Dacca riots where some fanatical employees of the 
Secretariat had organised the procession which culminated in 

diabolical crimes.....i...;. 

.“ Extermination, conversion or migration were the 

three alternatives left for minorities in East Pakistan. I’hut 
explains their mass exodus to West Bengal. They came awav 
in lakhs. The Nehru-Liaquat pact failed to inspire their confi¬ 
dence in the promises of Pakistani leaders. But many of them 
later on returned to Eiist Bengal in sheer disgust and di8tq)point- 
ment. The Congress Goverhment of West Bengal failed miserably 
In the humanitarian task of relief dnd rehabilitation. The autho¬ 
rities at the Centre, instead of providing it with iswlequate funds 
for efBcient relief, asked it to persuade the refugees to return to 
their homes. The p^uation meant meve than persuution. The 
refugees got no. shelter, no homes and no work. Therefore they 
could stay here only to starve or struggle against heavy odds. 
Many of them must have returned to Pakistan to embrace Islam, 
openly or to live as half Muslims. If not immediatelyi within 
a short period the eptire population of East Pakistan is threatened 
with mass conversion tO’ Islam. But Congress opportunists' aie 
«o de-Hin4od8ed that -they are not .concerned ai^t' this masti 
iDonversion. Some 'of the Congress opportunists ran down those 
who. yield .to fordhle .ebnversion,' maintaining that. sUoh pe(^e 
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are not worth retaining in the Hindoo fold. They forget that 
a laif^e majority of the present fanatical Pakistanis had ancestors 
who professed the Hindoo faith. They were somehow made to 
embrace Islam and their children’s children are the aggressive 
protagonists of separatism now. Hindoos hare suffered terribly 
in the past by despising instead of sympathising with the victims 
of forcible conversions, but the Congress leaders have Icarnetl 
nothing and unlearned nothing from history. 

The leaders of Pakistan are clever people. They have killed 
more than one bird with one stone in forcing Hindoo and Sikh 
minorities to quit Pakistan. In the first place, they have made 
room for the easy rehabilitation of those Muslims who have chosen 
Pakistan to be their home. They have lightened the pressure of 
population on land. The vtisl rich properties left behind by 
Hindoos in Pakistan have enriched the Muslim fanatics and 
Muslims holding positions of power and prestige. Last hut not 
the least, the evacuation of minorities has ended the danger of 
minority elements working adversely in the face of a war between 
jindia and Pakistan. Troops have not to be detailed for internal 
security duties with the result that Pakistan army gets 
a sort of invisible addition of a Division or two, to its nominal 
strength, ” . 

Divide before you quit policy: 

“The'partition of India is directly in lino with the British 
strategy in all parts of the world. Britain quits a country only 
after dividing it. Partition is the price that different countries 
have hod to pay for independence. Tlie agricultural part of Nortlr 
America was out off as Canada. The Southern and Northern parts 
of the United States of America were also encouraged to divide 
and what is now known as the United States of America would 
have been divided into two if the British imperialists had had 
thoic way. Before Ireland was granted freedom, it was vivisected 
and its northern region agriculturally , rich, was cut away to form 
Ulster. When Egypt sought to break imperialist’s chains, British 
iihperiidists wetre quick to -raise the demand in Sudan for separation 
ftom Egypt,- In the ease-of India ^so, the British imperialists 
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have repeaf^d their old game, of ‘ divide and rtde and dtvide before 
mu guit.' They planned the division ot India 50 yeaw ago. 
ne North West Frontier provico was lopped off from the 
The East Bengal was partitioned from West Bengal. Two Mm im 
majority zones, one in the west and the other m the cast were thus 
created. The partition of liengal to cite the trite declaration of 
Ijord Curzon, was made a ' settled fact Bat that settled fact 
was unsettled because the people of Bengal, to use the words of 
late fjokmanya TiJak, “ had not lost their soul. ” They rose like 
one man against the rape of their homeland. They had no re.sfc 
and peace of mind till the wrong done to them had been righted. 

In other countries also nationalists liavc refused to acquiesce in 
the division of their motherland. In Ireland, the nationalist 
leaders are fomly determined to end partition and re-unite northern 
lieland and southern Ireland. The leaders of the United States 
of America bravely resisted the vivisection of their States attd 
fought for seven years on this issue. Quietly but steadily and 
surely, Canada is being draw-n back closer and closer to the United 
States of America. In Egypt all parties are united to make the 
British quit Sudan. There is the demand for the union of North 
and South Korea and the union of Hongkong and Formosa with 
China in which even Nehru joins. 


The partitioning of India is the greatest wrong of History 
and has to be righted. But the saddest part of the tragedy is 
that a section of our nationalists instead of feeling furious about 
what Mountbattens have done feel grateful to them. Instead 
of feeling ashamed of their helplessness or of the Mir Jafiar or 
Oomichand’s part that they played in accepting the Mounthatten 
scheme to wreck and ruin India politically, militarily and financiallyt 
they try to take credit for achieving something glorious. They 
boost to be free leaders of independent India. 

The sub-continent of India was not partitioned on the basi® 
of houses, shops and bungalows but on the' basis of population. 
Pakistan was established on the basis of re%ion irrespective of 
the ecanomio resources, railway tracks, rivers or bungalovhi. 

Mr. V. P. Menon, writting in Hindustan Tinm of 39-l-1951y 
made a senational disclosure how the great Sardar Patel an^ 
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presumably the other Cbngi-ess leaders caiuc to accept the partition 
of the country in 194(J, long before it was formally announced, 
Mr. Monou met Sardai* Patel in July 1946 ( before the formation 
of the Executive Council by the Congress ) on behalf of the Gover¬ 
nor General and acquainted Sardar I^atel with the background of’ 
the British Govcrnine».C^ attitude in the matter of transfer of 
power. As ho saysy tin hist words of Sardar Patel to him before 
he took leave of him on that date ucre, '' Menoiiy you and I are 
working for a common purpose. Let there be no mistake about 
our determination to achieve indej^endence, // the British art 
under the iurpressiov that th^y can hang on because oj the 
difference of opinion bekceen the Congress and the League, 
they are mistaken, VVe will not consider any sacrifice 
too great to achieve our objective.” From that day onwards, 
Mr. Mellon says, he was with the full approval of Lord Mount- 
batten ( after In’! became Viceroy) in close contact with Sardar 
Patel and had his complete support. Presumably, Lord Mount- 
batten must have been given the gist of Sardar Patel's talk by 
Shri Menon and being a shrew^d Englishman, Lord Mountbatten 
must have oxime to the conclusion that the Congress in their eager¬ 
ness to win power will be agreeable to the part ition of the <*ountry 
mi which he was bent, ”.” 

Partition and two nation theory: 

“ In a press conference in London, Pandit Nehru said that 
partition had been agreed to by India on a territorial basis, not on 
the basis of the tw'o nation tlieory. This has been challenged by 
people who know\ The Muslim writer Mr. Ahmed Shaft, writing 
in the Civil and Military Gazette dated 25-11-1949, said “ Either 
he {Pandit J. L. Neliru ) has a short memory or he is feigning 
ignorance of the events of the second quarter of 1947 in order to 
refute the general assuinjition that because India had accepted 
Wie partion of the country, it followed that Kaslimir with a majo* 
rity of Muslim population automatically belongs to Pakistan •’ 

Lord Ismay, w^ho was Chief of Staff to Ijord Mountbatten, 
ui a lecture at a meeting of the Royal Empire Society in London, 
gwe a personal account of his experience of the last days of British 
pule in India and said, I do not think, I am betraying secrets 
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^/d not include a sovereign State of Pakistan. DiscussionB went 
oij and oventualiy and gnidiially one seemed to see a change of 
heart; one saw them getting closer to each other and the point 
was reached where it looked likely that the Congress would be pre¬ 
pared to withdraw their unqualified objection to partition, subject 
to the perfectly reasonable and perfectly logical proviso that if 
the whole of India were partitioned, Bengal and the Punjab should 
also be partitioned ; and it looked as if the Muslim League while 
bitterly denouncing the thought and prospect of partitioning 
these two provices, would be prepared to concede that a moth- 
eaten Pakistan was better than no Pakistan. Those were Jinnah’s 


own words. So a plan gradually began to take shape which seemed 
likely to commend itself to both parties. Pandit Nehru conveni¬ 
ently forgets that the Punjab and Bengal were partitioned into 
Muslim majority and Hindoo majority tracts and the line of 
demarcation between the two parts was not drawn by geographical 
or even economic considerations but by considerations of religion.” 

From the year lft49, I have been charging Nehru, Patel and 
Gandhi of playing into the hands of Lord and Lady Mountbatten' 
and accepting partition of the country which was brought about 
mainly to serve British interests. Excepting blind Congressmen, 
all thinki ng persons hold this same view about the birth of Pakis¬ 
tan. Proof of this has now been furnished by the book entitled 
‘ India Wins Freedom ’ written by Humayun Kabir, secretary to 
Maulana Azad and approved by Maulana Azad, during his life 
time. This proof to substantiate my charges comes as if from thq 
horse’s mouth and 1 quote below some relevant extracts from 
‘ Nagpur Times ’ dated 2nd February 1959. 


” The Maulana records that as soon as Sardar Patel had been 
convinced Lord Mountbatten turned his attention to Jawaharlal. 
dawaharlal first reacted violently, but within a month of Lord 
Mountbatten’s arrival in India, Jawaharlal the firm opponent of 
Partition had become, if not a supporter, at lewt aoqtiisomit 
towards the idea. ” 

” The atgnmmits of Sardftr Patel ”, he adde, ” must have 1^ 
some effect but could not have been decisive. Jawaharlal wad 
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uIho greatly inipressecl by Loitl Moiintbatten but perhaps even 

greater was the itifluence of Lady Mountbatten.She is not 

only extremely intelligent, but has a most attractive and friendly 
temperament." (This by the way reminds one of stories in ancient 
Indian history of socaUeil Poison Girls captivating the minds of 
enemy leadei's and bringing about their capitulation. ) 

“ The Mauluna then recalls how Gandhiji “(My only hope 
at that time first said tJiat partition could be accepted ‘ over 
my (lead bodj’ ’ and later virtuallj’^ succumbed to Sardar Patel’s 
arguments and Lord Mountbatten’s in favour of partition. ” In 
despondency 1 said at last “ if even you have now adopted these 
views, I see no hope of saving India from catastrophe. ” 

“ The Maulana refers to the historic statement of June 3rd, 
1}>47 as the end of all hopes for preserving the unity of India. ’* 

“The Maulana then came to the painful conclusion that the 
action was governed more by consideration of British than Indian 
interests. If a United India had become free, according to the 
Cabinet Mission Plan there was little chance that Britain could 
retain her position in the economic and industrial life of India. 

The partition of India in which Muslim majority provinces 
formed a separate and independent state would on the other hand 
give Britain a foot hold in India. ” On reading these disclosures 
well might have Nehru exclaimed “ thou too Brutus ” 

From the above quotations from Maulana Azad's autobio> 
graphy it need not be Inferred that the Maulana was genuinely 
against establishment of Pakistan. If it was so he should have 
withdrawn from the Congress and given up his position of autho* 
rity. He should have also resigned from the Congress Working 
Committee when in March 1947 it passed a resolution demanding 
that the Hindu majority areas should form India and the Muslim 
majority tureas should form Pakistan, It is well known tliat 
the Education Department which he headed, functioned as a 
Pakistan in India. Maulana’s chagrin and consequent disclosures 
follow from the fact that the Cabinet Mission Plan which was 
based on a scheme spons(»d and recommended by him as Congress 
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not domed them but has admitted them in substanoe. 



CHAPTER VII 

CHAMPION OF INDIANS OVERSEAS. 

I took cli.iff'c ()/ fJio Doparfincnf of Indiam Overseas on the 
7fli May As the ii iiiie IncJiaiis Overseas signifies, 1 thought 

ti)ai 1 would lia\ e Uie ic-^oonsihility of the welfajc of the Indians 
doiiiieilod oidside Jjidia, wiiether within the British Empire or 
uitJioiit it. Bid in juaetiec I found tJiat tlie scope of iny Depart¬ 
ment was limited only to Indians Jiving outside India l>ut within 
the Biitish I'hiipire. This really meant that my Department had 
to look after the Indian laliourers sent by the Indian Government 
to countries outside l)ut within the British Empire. My Depait- 
ment was therefort‘ sometimes jocularly described as ‘ Indian 
('oolies Dll,a. •tfuent'. This situation was not ijuitc tolerable and 
there was gjT.-d iliserepane.y Vietweeu t he name of my Department 
and its function. 

1 lost no tiini' in bringing this anomalous ],osition to the notice 
oi' liord Linlitligow the Viceioy in a demi-official letter. Inthisr 
letter, I retiuested thi* Vicero}" that since the name of my De]iart. 
ment was the Indians Overseas Department, I should be given the 
responsibility of looking after the Avelfare of Indians living outside 
India, whether within or without the British Empire. After a 
lu])se of .some time J..ord Linlithgow told me that since the question 
raised by me was a fundamental one, it w'ould not be proper for 
him (Lord Janlithgow ) to take any decision in the matter as ho 
was shortly relijiquishing office and a new Viceroy was coming 
who should not be einbara.ssed. Jt would be proper therefore, to 
raise this question about the scope of this Department with the 
new Viceroy. 

Lord Wavell took charge as the Viceroy in October 
1943. I immediately sent him a demi-official letter request¬ 
ing him that the scope of my department should be enlarged 
and I should be made responsible for the welfare of Indians 
Overseas, residing anywhere outside India whether within 
or without the British Empire. After waiting for some time 
Lord Wavell during the course of an Interview pointed out 
to me that since India was a dependency her foreign affairs 
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u <»h the British Government and 
to be operated the Viceroy who was 

amp tngsnecessarJJy to tarnal Affairs Department, 

the ntetnber-iB-charge of the External Am P 

Lord Warett also indicated during the course of tne taiK 
that India would get Dominion Status sooner than expected, 
when foreign affairs would be given in charge of an Indian 
member of the cabinet. To this I replied that I did not ca?v‘ 
for foreign politics of India, but was only concerncKl with the wel¬ 
fare of Indians settled in foreign countries. Lord Wavell re])Iied 
that he saw my point, but it was impo8.sible to di.ssociate welfare 
from politics. Therefore, it was impossible to have any formal 
change in the constitutional status of India. I persisted that 
even without a formal change, informal arrangements could be 
made to satisfy me. Lord Wavell was quite convinced of the 
utility and desirability of the suggestions made by me and told me 
that I sliould raise with the Viceroy any question pertaining to 
the difficulties experienced by Indians abroad and make sugges¬ 
tions or propo.sal8 to solve such difficulties and render necessary 
help to the Indians abroad. I was not satisfied with this 
verbal assurance from the Viceroy. I therefore insisted 
that the Viceroy should give me in writing this authority 
to make suggestions for the welfare of the Indians abroad 
so that there should be no interference by the departmental 
officers of the External Affairs Department, and the Viceroy 
should also instruct the departmental Secretary to send the 
files concerning the welfare of Indians settled in foreign 
countries outside the Empire to me for my comments. 
Lord Wavbll agreed to both the suggestions of mine. I 
achieved my object in a skilful manner and the files concern¬ 
ing Indians settled outside the British Empire began to be 
sent to me for my comments. 


Indians in America: 

Under this arrangement, files about the Indians in America 
were perused and commented upon by me. There were about 
3,000 to 4,000 Indians settled in America and there were thousands 
of Chinese settled there. None of them had any rights of citizen¬ 
ship in America. According to the American laws, only people 
of European descent and Canoasian origin could secure rights of 
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citizcnahip througli law courts. Chiuew* l>eiug Mongolian in 
origin and not Caucasian were debarred from .securing rights of 
citizenship. But two enterprising Indians, Messrs S. L. Gokhalr 
and Gogte, both Chitpawan Maharashtrian Brahmins from the 
Central Provinces, secured rights of American citizenship by 
proving their Caucasian origin in American courts. After this 
decision favourable to Indians, this avenue was blocked by the 
American Government. 

During the Second World War, China was one of the nllml 
nations helping the Anglo-Americans in the war against Hitler. 
Perhaps, on account of this help rendered by China a Bill w'as 
passed in the American Senate conferring American citizenshij) 
rights on all the Chinese settled there and allowing an annual 
quota of 100 Chinese immigrants to settle in America as citizens. 
Although India was also helping strenuously in the War against 
Hitler, the claims of Indian nationals settled in America for 
Araoricau citizenship w'cre completely ignoretl. When this infor¬ 
mation was conveyed to me in a file in the course of business, 1 
strongly protested against this invidious discrimination against 
Indian settlers in America. I argued, “ If the Chinese were 
fighting alongside the Anglo-Americans against Hitler, the 
Indians also are doing the same and rendering perhaps greater 
help than that rendered by the Chinese ; why should rights 
of citizenship not be conferred on the Indians in America 
simultaneously with the Chinese. ” I vehemently aigucd with 
the Viceroy and told him straightway that this attitude of 
America and this indifference towards this question of Indians, 
by the British Ambassador in America (Loi-d Halifax) would 
naturally adversely affect the war efforts of India. After this, 
the matter was again referred to the U. S. A. Government. The 
U. S. A. Government authorities pointed out that according to 
the American Constitution, the Government itself could not change 
the laws governing citizenship rights. But if a private Senator 
could be found to introduce a Bill in the C<Migress, granting citi. 
zenship rights to Indians in America, it would meet with their 
approval. When this American view was communicated to me, 

I said that the American argument was most unconvincing. If 
a private senator could be found to introduce a Bill about the 
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it was strange that one eoul.l not bo fonnd to introd.ico 
, Jbll tor India. A irferonoe on those linos was again made to 
Ir s A and tl.<>v replied fhal the question of oitiKonship lights 
of Indians vioidd )>o eonsidercsl along with the iiuostion of other 
South Kast Asian countries like Indonesia. .Malaya etc., after the 
u ,, uus over. I J-cmarked on this nith some passion, that this 
of America to group Imlians with luilf-civiM Malays and 
liHhvicsi.in.s u.is pa-^iiJvcIv an insult to Jndni. / nv)s convinced 
thal till' purtinljiy shown to China was dne to the tact that Chinn 
w't'is ;in independent country and India was ignored hceaiisc it 
w a.s ii fl('])(‘iir{('iu*v of Oroat Britain and th(' iaiilt Jay with Great 
Britain, and the Indian ({uostion was not stdvcd duo to Britisli 
indifterciieu or o[)|)Osition. This passionate attitude of mine was 
exhibited in niy s])eech in tlie Central Assembly on the 22nd March 
n)45 on tlie Finance Bill. 1 said in that speech that althou<?h 
Ih’osident lloosewcU was sym|)athetic towanls the Indian demand, 
it was re^rettuhle that nothing could he done in the matter. 


V\'h(*n tins (juestion was again 3'eferred to America, the irilta- 
tiou iiiid bitterness caused in India was appreciated. Mr. Emanuel 
(.Vliar, a piA ato Senatoi* was inducted to move a Bill for granting 
<ati/.ensliip riglits to the Indians domiciled in America and also 
allovviiig an annual <piota oi' 100 immigrants from India to settle 
as (citizens in America. Thus I succeeded at last in tliis unequal 
light. This success raiscnl the international status of India, thanks 
to my l)old and patriotic persc^verance. 


Afghanistan : 

Th(‘ Indian nationals domiciled in Afghanistan experienced 
ccT'tain difficulties w ith r(*gard to maintenance of their account 
books. The Indian merchants and tradesman were required by 
tlie Afghanistan Government to maintain their account books 
in Ihishtu. The Indians wanted to maintain their account books 
in their own language and resented this order of the Afghanistan 
Government. When this fact came to the knowledge of the 
Government of India, I jiersuaded the Government of India to 
represent to the Afgliaji Government that it was customary for the 
Indians tn worship their account books every year on the Diwali 
or New Years Day, and it offended their religious susceptibilities 
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if they wei'e required to worshij) their aeeoinit books written 
in Pushtu; thcretore they shouk] not be eomjK'lled to 
maintain their account books in Pushtu but should be allowed to 
maintain ihcin in their own It should be enough if 

they submitted their bai . (» s.lu'rt in Piislitii for iiieouie tax 

poses. Tlie Afghan (h>\< virneuil. accepted this suggestion of the 
Governmeuit of India ai* . 1'ie difnenlti(*s of the* Indian uatirmals 
were removed* 

Phillipines : 

The Sindhi Ifindoo mcrchnnts nve ub/eju/fous, They niv 
spread all over the world There is no wonder thei’efore if llu\\ 
are found in Thillijfinr:-, also. These Sindhi nuu'chants in 
])inos suffered from snmo misc(4lnncoHs difficulties, I persuaderl 
the Government of India to correspond with the Phiilipims Govei in 
inent to remove tliese diffioiiHies and it was donos 

Ceylon and Burma : 

Early in 1943, it was decided that India should send a represen¬ 
tative to Ceylon and Burma to ,saft^guard Indian Intruvsts there 
and Ceylon and Burma shotild reetproeate* As soon as 1 took 
ovqr the portfolio of Indians Overseas, tlu^ (jiu^stion of ap])t)inting 
a representative in Ceylon cropped up^ and the nanu^ of one Mr* 
Baig was suggested by my Secretary^ Mr, Bo7muun B CkS,, with 
the previous approval of Lord Linlithgow^ the Viceroy. This 
Mr. Baig was an insurance agent in Bomliay* Mr, Bosnian request* 
ed my signature on the file in token of my approval of the order 
to appoint Mr. Baig as India’s representative in Ceylon. This 
decision of appointing Mr. Baig was taken before I took charge 
of the Department and they were awaiting the signature of the 
member in charge of the department, I look the pen to affi?c my 
signature) but suddenly the thought crossed my mind that Mr, 
Baig was not at all fit for this purpose. J thought that it would 
he better to appoint some i>olitician of liigb status in this offict' 
in Ceylon, and at once the name of Mr. M, S. Ariey came to my 
mipd like an inspiration and I told my Secretary) Mr. Bozman 
that as the matter was not urgent, it could easily wait. I did 
not approve of the appointment of ]Mr, Baig and in a short time, 

I would be able to suggest the name of a statesman of high status 
for this job, I therefore would not sign this order. 
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The m/tie of Mr. M. A Amy occurred to me h-enuHc ] had 
\ iVa niM9. of his resignation of the membership of the Vice- 

rov's CoancA dating trie mi » i 

w a powerfuJ Marathi weekly named I iVidhaentta of Bombay 

Aft<-r tendering hia resignation, Mr. Ancy went straight to Poona 
to see Mr. Gandhi in the Agakhan Palace jail undergoing the fast. 
He composed there some Sanskrit poems in praise of Gandhi and 
his fast. The upshot of this composition was that Gandhi was 
tindei-going this penance in the shape of fast, being chagrined on 
account of the slaughter of humanity taking place during the 
World War. I was amazed at this because Mr. M. S. Aney rebelled 
against the Congress and Gandhi even before me and established 
the Responsive Co-operation Party along with Messrs. Kelkar, 
Jayakar and Dr. Moonje. Before this, Ancy also several times 
vehemently criticised Gandhi and his politics in his speeches and 
writings. Being a learned and well read man, Aney’s criticism 
was always piercing. I had also rebelled against the Congress and 
was also a bitter ciitic of Gandhian politics. In 1941, Gandhi was 
conducting individual civil disobedience on behalf of the Congress 
to oppose the war elforts. Being anti-Gandhi and anti-Congress, 
on account of difference in policy and principles, I felt very happy 
when Aney accepted the appointment cm Viceroy’s Executive 
Council in October 1941 and thus acted directly against the all 
India Congress policy, because at that time I also was helping in 
the cause of recruitment to the army. I therefore immediately 
sent a ccmgratulatory wire to Mr. Aney on his appointment to the 
Viceroy’s Council in which I exjnressed my satisfaction that Mr. 

Aney had got a golden opportunity of entering the fortress of the 
Government of India and carrying on Tilakite politics there. 

Later cm, when the Quit India movement of August 1942 started, 

Aney who was appointed Leader of the House by Lord Linlithgow, 
bitterly criticised that movem^t in his speech in l^e Central 
Assembly. Bemg in the know of these facts, I was very mueh 
aimazed by this resignation of Mr. Aney on account of Gandhi’s 
fast. But this amazement of mine was short-lived. I read the 
full news published in ‘ Vividhavritta which disclosed flm.* while 
returning to Yeotmal from Poona Mr. Aney at the Victoria Termi¬ 
nus, Bombay, expressed his repentance for resigning iJie job on 
the Viceroy’s Council to a dear friend of his who was none else 
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but the Editor of ‘ Vividhavriita ’ Shri R. K. Tatnis. ( This was 
(lieolosed to me by Mr. Tatnis himself). While expressing his 
repentance, Mr. Aney said, “ I thought, the old man (Gandhi) 
might l>e moribund, but I saw him quite health)’, I resigned in 
vain, and 1 repent for doing so in haste” (Why should not 
Gandhi look healthy ! Ho was being fed with sweet lime juio.e 
as and when necessary. This has bc*en referred to in this bof>k 
in the beginning). Because the Marathi paper, ‘ Vividhavrittn 
had published the fact of Mr. Aney’s repentance, J thought that 
it was likely that he might accept the Cerlon offer if properly 
made, f have given all this account here only to show bow my 
mind was working at tliat time and not to criticise anybody. 

The .second reivson why I thought of suggesting the name of Shri 
M. S. Aney for the post of Government of India’s representative 
in Ceylon was Gandhi him.self. Because if Aney accepted the 
appointment, Gandhi could not have the pride and satisfaction 
that a great intelligent Maharashtrian statesman resigned his 
high post as a protest against the government and in sympathy 
with his ftist. Gandhi’s pride certainly would have had a fall if 
Aney accepted the job subordinate to his previous job. 

The third reason for suggesting Mr. Aney’s name wan 
herd Linlithgow, the Viceroy himself. Aney had been the leader 
of the Congress Nationalist party in the Central Assembly for a 
number of years. Linlithgow must have been influenced by this 
political status of Mr. Aiiey as well as by his personality. He 
therefore immediately appointed Mr. Aney as a leader of the House 
in the Central Assembly. This showed the friendship and high 
r^ard whitdi Linlithgow entertained for Mr. Aney. I therefore 
naturally thought, that if 1 could somehow or other, rope in Mr . 
Aney in Ceylon, 1 would create a great impression about my 
statesmanship on Linlithgow’s mind and earn his goodwill which 
oould perhaps be highly useful in political manoeuvres. Future 
events would show that this estimate of mine was quite correct. 

Alley’s appointment welcomed all over India: 

The fourth reason which made me suggest the name of Mr. 
Aney was tiiat 1 would create a good impression upon Maharash* 
trians by this appointment. It is well known that on account 
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of special historical reasons, the British and the Congress have 
been prejudiced against Maharashtrians as such. Maharashtrians 
therefore do not easily find a place in the distribution of such high 
jobs. I would therefore create a favourable impression upon the 
Maharashtrian mind by this appointment of Mr. Aney. 1 aiso 
thought that this apjyointment of Mr. Aney would be welcomed 
throughout India, because it was a. v'eiy propt-r choice from dll 
points of view. l''ortiiiia/tely, these conjectures of mine were justi¬ 
fied by future events becau.se when Alley's appfiintment was 
a;CtualJy pub]i.shed, the Indian piv.'w welcomed it. The Congress 
paper, ‘ Bombay Chronicle ' aLso welcomed it very highly. 

Contact with Aney : 

It was not an easy matter to contact Aney for this purpose. 
On the one hand, Aney might have taken this offer of this office as 
a great insult, in vieiv of the fact of his having resigned his higher 
job on account of Gandhi’s fast. On the other hand, Ijord Linlith¬ 
gow, the 'S^’iceroy, might not have liked to consider Mr. Alley’s 
name as he had deserted the Govcniment on f he issue of Gandhi’s 
fast. To solve this difficulty therefore, 1 thought it necessary 
to sound Aney’s mental reaction in this matter in an indirect 
manner, 1 was hopeful that the bait would be taken on account 
of Aney’s repentance and thorough disillusionment to which he 
had given expression to a friend as mentioned before. 

I therefore wrote a letter from Delhi to two of my close friends 
viz., Shri Eknath Shripat Patwardhan and Shri Anand Nilkanth 
Udhoji, and asked them to visit Yeotmal on some pretext and put 
up with Mr. Aney himself, and try to gauge his mind on this 
question of appointment in Ceylon without giving him any indi¬ 
cation or cause for suspicion. In response to my letter, both 
these friends went to Yeotmal, had a talk with Mr. Aney and 
informed me in a letter that Aney was not at all against the consi¬ 
deration of this question of the appointment in Ceylon. This 
information greatly encouraged me and I wrote a demi-official 
letter to Lord Linlithgow. In this letter I laid emphasis on the 
fact that Mr. Baig and Mr. Aney bore no comparison. Mr. Baig 
had no political and social status and An^ was one time colleague 
of the Viceroy. Further on, I rubbed in the fact that if Aney 
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actually accepted this job in Ceylon, the prestige of the Govern¬ 
ment of India lost b}' Aney’s resignation in February on account 
of Gandhiji’s fast, would be restored in a great mejisure. I also 
made it clear that I had neither talked to Mr. Aney nor seen him, 
nor corresponded with him. But some how or other, I had reasons 
to believe that if a proper approach was made, it was very likely 
that Aney would accept the offer of the Ceylon office. I there¬ 
fore should be ])erniittcrj to contact him. 

On getting a favourtible reply from Lord Linlithgow, I at 
once left Delhi for Nagpur to meet Mr. Aney. Fortunately, I 
had no occasion to go to Yeotmal for that purpose as Aney happened 
to be at Nagjnir on that day. 1 invited Aney for dinner that 
night and took his consent for accepting the job in Ceylon. Lord 
Linlithgow was highly pleased and sincerely happy on account of 
this political move of mine. In an interview , he thanked me 
profusely and said, “I am grateful to you. Dr. Khare for bringing 
back ‘ my Aney ’ to me. How did you manage it V I replied, “ It 
is my otou secret and 1 will not divulge it even to you.’' Lord Linlith. 
gow was so deeply impressed with this, that in my next confiden. 
tial report which he submitted to the Secretary of State, ho 
wrote, “ He (myself) is intelligent, honest, straightforward and 
a statesman of high calibre. ” (I have referred to this oonfi. 
dential report not to impress on the public that I possessed all these 
high qualities, because I am conscious of my shortcomings, but 
simply to show' how deep an impression Aney’s appointment 
created on Linlithgow's mind). This favourable impression 
created on Linlithgow’s mind subsequently proved very useful in 
my fight against South Africa. Thus all ray estimates in this 
matter came out true. When this appointment of Mr. Aney was 
discussed in the Viceroy’s Council, it surprised all the Councillors 
very greatly. Because none of them thought that, that was ever 
possible. One of my colleagues at the time, viz., Sir J. P, Shri- 
vastava went to the extent of saying that I had made history by 
this appointment. In this way, with one stone I killed four birds 
viz., Gandhiji, Aney, Linlithgow, and Maharashtrian community, 
symbolically of course. 

The echoes of this appointment of Mr. Aney were raised in 
the {wess also. Some papers ridiculed Aney and published smne 
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cartoons also about him. 1 did not like this, because I had always 
held Anoy in high respect and esteem on account of his Uung a 
do8t< associate of Lokmanya Tilak and a great statesman well 
known for his learning and vast knowledge. I was compelled to 
write nil these facts about Mr. Anoy in this autobiography on 
account of their historical inif>ortanve. Even so my respect for 
him hud not been reduced even by an iota. The Congress High 
Command did not give him any opportunity hereafter to aJiijJe 
/ri politico. They only rewarded him with a post ol the Gover¬ 
norship of Bihar, an office really of no consequence from the 
political point of new% and later on got him elected to the House 
of the People, to weaken the movement for Samyukta Maharashtra. 

Burma ; 

Although Burma was at that time under Japanese occupa¬ 
tion and the Burmese Government had an asylumn in Simla 
the Government of India decided to appoint their representative 
in Burma also. I suggested the name of Shri Jamnadas Mehta 
for this job to which Lord Wavell, the Viceroy readily agreed. 

Mr. Jamnadas Mehta took charge of hi.s appointment in Simla 
itself and was functioning there for some time. Later on, when 
Burma was re-conquered from Japan, the office of Mr. Jamniidas 
Mehta was shifted to Rangoon. 

Damage to Indian interests in Ceylon and 

Burma would have been avoided : 

Indians have laige interests of all kinds in Ceylon and Burma. 
More than half of the agricultural land in Burma was owned by 
Chetties of the Madras Presidency. 60 per cent tax payers in the 
Rangoon city were Indians. Almost all trade in Ceylon was in 
the hands of Indians. I tried my best when I was in office to 
safeguard these large Indian interests. But the Indian merchants 
and land owners did not listen to the suggestions made by my 
departinent. At that time,' t called two or three conferences of 
the Indians who hlid ‘hhge interests in these two countries and 
advised them to pluniji for citizenship of these two countries and 
give up the Indian citizenship. I explained to them that if they 
took up the citizenship of these two countries, that is, Burma and 
G^lon their interests there will be naturally saf^uatded and'their 
interests ul 'India would be automatically safeguarded even though 
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they might not have the citizenahip of India. It was easy for 
them at present to secure the citizenship of these two countries, 
because Britain was ruling over Burma, Ceylon and India and had 
been instrumental mainly in the matter of securing such large 
property interests by Imli ms there. Later on, when these coun¬ 
tries would secure their ire<Hiom { which is inevitable) and the 
nationals of those con ^ri'js would secure the responsibility 
for administering them, it would not be easj* for Indians to safe¬ 
guard their interests. But this advice of my department was 
not accepted by the Indians concefiie<l and tluirefr>re they are 
sufferring at present. 

Australia and Canada ; 

The War was in full swing in 1943. Australia was threatened 
by Japan. During the course of an interview, the Viceroy, Ijord 
Wavell suggested to me that Indian agriculturists should bt< 
encouraged to go and settle in Australia because they were sturdy 
fighters and would be very useful for the defence scheme, if need 
be. I replied, straightway that I was in favour of Indians settling 
anyw'here in the w'orld on terms of equality with the local citieens 
in any country. But I was clearly against sending Indians to 
places where these conditions did not exist. It was well known 
that the Australian Government followed the notorious ‘ White 
Australia ’ policy; therefore Indians should not go and settle 
there unless full citizenship rights were granted to them. For 
this very reason, I stopped emigration of Indian labourers to 
Burma, Malaya, Ceylon and other places. 

After Lord Wavell took charge of the Viceroyalty of India, the 
British Government decided that the Government of India should 
appoint High Commissioners on their behalf in Australia and 
Canada which also in their turn should appoint their High Commi¬ 
ssioners in India. When the Viceroy gave this news to the Exe¬ 
cutive Couheil, I naturally thought that since the High Commi¬ 
ssioner in South Africa and the representatives of India in Burma 
and Ceylon were attached to my department of Indians Overseas, 
the High Commissioners in Australia and Canada would also he 
attached to my department and I would have the right to appoint 
them. This wtfs very natural and nobody could imagine that 
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- would be created in this matter. But unfotunately, 

anydiflicultj oe 

the Commerce Member, bir Azizm nu4 

»L„tment, .hould go to the Commoror Department and he 
»gan to indulge in flattery and toeret muiioeuTre. to imcnre thm 
,il to m,ke Lee appointment.. I alto e,„,fliM.»d my «tm«l 
right to make theto appointment, before the Viceroy. ^ th a 
Jeame a disputed matter. The Viceroy therefore roferr^ this 
noeslion for their opinion to tour departments to enable him to 
,L a proper end correct decision. These Impart,nent. were: 
(i) the External .l/fd//« Department under the lioeroy, (n) Poll- 
tical Reforms Department under the Viceroy, (in) Commerce 
Department headed by Sir A/.izAd Ifuq and (iv) Indiana (h'crscatf 
Department in my charge. 


In January, 1944, 1 had to go to Bombay to inspect the pil¬ 
grim ships carrying pilgrims to Mecca. As the question of 
appointment of High CommLs.sioners in Australia and Canada was 
still hanging fire, I purposely sought an interview with the Viceroy 
Ivefore going to Bombay, and insisted that the right to make these 
appointments properly and naturally belonged to me and my 
Department and this fact should be conceded. I told him that 
those appointments were not commercial in nature, but they were 
definitely political in nature. The commerce Member, Sir Azizul 
Huq had already a Trade Commissioner in Australia under him. 
His claim therefore to make these appointments was absurd. 
The VioOToy told me in reply that the opinions in this matter of 
the four departments concerned were lying on his table, and ho 
had no opportunity yet to read them. He therefore could not 
tn hft any decision just then. But be promised me that before he 
took the final decision, he would give me a hearing. After reoei. 
ving this assurance from the Viceroy, I went to Bombay. But 
what a wonder 1 I received a letter from the Viceroy within 
two or three days of my reaching Bombay, that he had decided 
that the appointments of High Commissioners in Australia at^ 
Cfl-nAda should be made by the Commerce Department. I became 
very irritated and dejected on account of this glaring breadi of 
promise by the Viceroy and thought of sending my resignatkm 
Hus job then and there Uxm Bombay mid going hack to Nagpur. 
But on second thought to given this matter, 1 realised that haste and 
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impatience would not be usieful because, if T resigned I would not 
be able to do anything against South Africa which was one of the 
reasons of my accepting the Job on the Viceroy's Council. I 
therefore consulted Shri ., V. Pai, I. C. S., Joint Secretary of my 
Department who had a< ec^mpanied me to Bombay. Ho also 
o])ined that I should noi r<".ign in haste and that I should wrip' 
to the V'^iccroy reminding him of the assurance given by him, 
before my departun; for Bojnbay, and requesting him to suspend 
his decision till 1 could see him and place my objections before him 
again. I received a somewhat faronruble reply to this letter 
of mine. 1 therefore defernHl my dccisioJi to resign. 

Flattery of Sir Azizul Huq failed : 

After returning to Delhi from Bomlsiy, and b('fore seeing the 
Viceroy, I got a very pleasant and agreeable news. While I wa.s 
on tour in Bombay, the Australian Government had sent a wire 
to the Government of India as follows : “ The High Commi¬ 

ssioner which the Australian Government is appointing in India 
is regarded by the Au.striUian Government as holding a status equal 
to that of an Ambassador in an independent country. The Aus¬ 
tralian Government will not therefore like their High Commi¬ 
ssioner in India to be attachtKi to a Department like the Commerce 
Department. But on the contrary it will insist that he should 
be attached either to the External Affairs Department or to an 
allied Department whose function is similar. ” 1 M'a.s very happy 

to see this wire with my own eyes. Another furmy but agreeable 
thing which happened during this period was that the British 
Government also hud sent a wire to Lord W'avell in the same 
terms as the wire of the Australian Government. On account 
of these two wires, the Viceroy must have been crestfallen. When 
I went to see him, I was quite confident of gaining my point 
and the Viceroy was obviously dejected. Because, now in view 
of these wires he could not please the Commerce Member, Sir 
Azizul Huq whose flattery thus proA’^ed to be fruitless. 

The Secretary of State conceded my point: 

During my interview, the Viceroy referred to these wires in 
a dejected tone. On the contrary, I said to him, “ I am not at all 
surprised at these wires. I had warned you before hand that the 
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Trade Commissioner of India in Australia is attached to the 
(Jommerce Department and it was improper to attach the High 
(^)mmi8sionei’ also to that Department. But you did not agree 
with ray suggestions. These wires of both these Grovemments 
completely support me. My Department known a« Indians 
Overseas is practically working as Foreign Affaii'S Department in 
the Commonwealth countiies. I therefore suggest that the High 
Commissioners of India in Australia and Canada should l)e appf)int- 
fxJ by me and should be answerable to my Department. ” But 
the Viceroy did not agree at all with this reasonable suggestion 
of mine. He said that both the wires suggested that the High Commi¬ 
ssioners should be attached to the External Affairs Department. 

He would therefore follow the advice given in those wires. Now 
his External Affairs Department would appoint those High 
Commissioners. Tliis obstinacy of the Viceroy not to see reason 
irritated me and in an angry mood, I told him to take the High 
Commissioner of India in South Africa also under his own Exter¬ 
nal Affairs Department. This would spare me the abuses which 
were bestowed upon me by the public. His Department was 
named as External Affairs Department and dealt with matters 
pertaining to countries outside the British Empire. I was not 
aware yet of Australia having gone out of the British Empire. 
This dispute between me and the Viceroy on fundamentals was 
naturally referred to the Secretary of State who immediately 
decided the mati^er. He ordered that the High Commissioners 
in Australia and Canada should be appointed by the Member in 
charge of the Indians Overseas Department and the name of 
that Department should thereafter be changed into Commonwealth 
Relations Department. Thus I succeeded in this dispute with 
the Viceroy as well as the Commerce Member, who felt very much 
mortified and his dream of appointing a Muslim Leaguer as High 
Commissioner in Australia vanished into thin air. 

Although in this way, I scored a victory in this very intricate 
and troublesome dispute, my difficulties were not yet over. Mr. 
Cassey, an Australian (today he is the Foreign Ifimster of Aus¬ 
tralia) who was at that time the Governor of Bengal created fresh 
difficulty for me. He su^ested to the Viewoy, Wavell, the 
of a big Bengali Maharaja to be appointed as Hi^ O(iminission«r in 
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Australia. Althougli under the decision of the Secretary of State, 
it was now my privilege to make that appointment, the Viceroy 
requested me to suggest ^ 'name of this very big Maharaja in 
Bengal, obviously to pU a Mr. Oassey. the Governor of Bengab 
The Viceroy also tried to ‘ ajole me so that I might agree to Mr. 
Cassey s suggestioji . (U dined to accept this advice o^ the 
Viceroy and told him that aithough Mr. Cassey was an Australian, 
the High Commissioner in Australia was to be appointed to look 
after the intt'rests of my eountry in Australia. He therefore must 
be of my choice, Mr. OnsHey should have nothing to do with 
that appointment merely because it concerned Australia. I would 
suggest /mother proper person for this appointment in a few days. 
After this, Sir B, i\ Singh Roy, a liberal leader of Bengal was 
requested to accept this apj)ointment in Australia, but he declined. 
Then Shri Goj^/ilaswainy Iyengar (later on he became a Central 
MinisUu* and ditxl) of Madnis was also requested to accept this 
appointment, but he /ilso declined. This created some difficulty 
for me, but T managtxl to solve it. About this time, I had an 
occasion to go to Ratnagiri to unveil the bust of Lokmanya 
Tilak in the house in which he was born. While at Ratnagiri, 

1 received a wire from Lord Wavell insisting that I should consent 
to the name of that Bengali Maharaja to be appointed as High 
Commissioner in Australia. 1 promptlj^ replied in the negative 
by a telegram and informed the Viceroy that 1 would certainly 
{suggest a better name on my return. While returning from 
Ratnagiri 1 stopped in Poona, and called on Sir R, P, Paranjpe 
and requested him to accept this appointment of High Commit 
ssionei in Australia. He at once declined on account of old age. 
But somehow 1 persuaded him to accede to my request. I made 
it clear that in this matter the last word was with the Viceroy. 
Further I requested him to give his consent in writing so that I 
may be able to show it to the Viceroy during ray conversation if 
it became necessary. Dr. Paranjpe gave his consent m writing 
but insisted that it should be used only if occasion to do so arose. 

As soon as I returned to Delhi, 1 saw the Viceroy and suggested 
to him the name of Dr. Paranjpe to be appointed as High Commi* 
ssioner for India in Australia. The Viceroy immediately referred 
to ‘ who is who ’ and disapproved of my suggestion on account 
the old age of Dr^ Paranjpe. I told him that old age did not 
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iim-ssarily depend upon tiie nninl)er of years, hut upon .so many 
other faetors. Altlnnigh Hr. Paranjpe wa.s tif). he was healthy 
and alert, like a young man. I said this layause I iiad seen him 
in Poona. The Viceroy said that my ehoiee was quite go<Ml hut 
the only thing wa.s that Ids old age came in the way. Then I 
said, Yon eal.1 him to Delhi lor an interview and I am certain 
tbi>t as soon as you seo him, ,vou will agree with my <rhoiee. If 
.row disagix'c' with my vhoirv on sreing him, tlu'll of COtUSC, I »'ill 
not msist iijfon his nmno." Tlir Viceroy asked me whether Dr. 
lyvnujpe would make it conveuieni to come to Delhi for an inter- 
V ieu. I assured him, he would. On this, imnu'dintely a wire 
nas sent to him and he came and at the very first interview the 
Viceroy was .satisfied and sanetioiusl his appointment as Higli 
Commissioner in Australia. Thus I ov'ercame the difieultic's 
created hy Mr. Cassey, the Australian Governor of Bengal. 

The Government of (anada ])ostponed the appoint ineiit of 
thcii High Commi.ssioner in India. Thereiore, during mv regime, 
there was no occasion to api>oint a High Commis.sioner in Oana<la. 

But I tried to secure eitizemship rights for Indians <lomieiJed tlu'i-e. 

My efforts were crowned with success after my resignation from 
the Viceroy’s Cmmcil. What I did for Indians in Malaya has 
been described in a previous chapt(T; and what I could do in 
South Africa would he desr;ril)ed in the ne.xt chapter. 



CHAPTER VIII 


RADICAL BLOW ON THE VERY CONCEPTION 
OF THE EMPIRE 

’File British (iovrrr of InJia sent Iiidiaiis to South 

Africa as labourers to work \v the ]>lautatu)!is of Eiii'opCiiil plauters 
t here. The |)reseut l.n<liaii- who are domieiled m Stmth Mrka 
are. the desceiKlants of those Jndiaii lal>oiir(Ts, South Africa is 
famous or infainoiis for its polivv of hntrcKl to\VcU*ds the coJoureci 
peoffh. On ciccount of it, the IrKfiaii settlers are renpiijed to 
undergo a lot of liardships and oppression, l)v which they are 
redn<*e<l almost to a 8ul)-hun)an state. About 40 or 45 years ago, 
Maliatrna Caridhi raised his voic.e of protest against this oppre¬ 
ssion of Indians in South Africa hv liis <*ampaign of Satyagraha. 
Jlut this |)rol)Jein was not so1v<k1 at that time by Satyagraha, nor 
is it. soJvtKl even now. When I took charge of the Indians Over- 
s(^as De])ai*tment, in May 1943, the Pf'gging Act was being passed 
in South Africa which separated the habitations of the Indians 
from thost? of the Europeans. All this Iiappeiied against the 
previous agreements between the two countries. The pubJic 
ill liulia were therefore very iiiueli agitated at thfit time over this 
aet of South Africa. When I took charge of my office, I resolved 
in my mind that either 1 would do somt^thing in defence of the 
self-respect of the Indians in South Africa or quit office. There¬ 
fore, as soon as I took charge of this office on the Viceroy’s Council, 
1 had a talk with Lord Linlithgow on this problem of South Africa. 
Thinking perhaps that I was (juite unaware of the problem, he 
asked me to go through all the records about South Africa and 
write a sort of thesis on the pioblem. When 1 showed it to him, 
he said that it appeared that I was quite aware of the problem 
of South Africa in all details and asked me about the steps I 
wanted to take in the matter. I replied that it would be proppr 
to call a committee of prominent non-officials and consult them 
as to the nature of steps to be taken. Lord Linlithgow received 
that suggestion of mine with a frown on his countenance, because 
although at that time the embers of 1942-43 Quit India agitation 
had died out, the relations between the ruled and the rulers were 
very much estranged. Lord Linlithgow therefore curtly turned 
down my suggestion but in the end I succeeded in persuading him 
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to agree to calling a conference of non-ofUcial leaders of all poli- 
tical parties. I think, this happened because I had siK^ceeded in 
roping Mr. M. S. Aney again to the yoke. This conference was 
held in Delhi in my office on the 7th July 1943. ( It is significant 

to note here that on the fith of July 1943. the appointment of 
Mr. M. S. Aney as representative of India in Ceylon was published). 

Out of the leaders invited to this conference Bhulabhai Desai 
representing the Congress and Mohomod Ali Jinnah ropn^senting 
the Muslim League remainwl absent. Sawarkar could not attend 
on account of indifferent health. But Sir Puruahottamdas 
Thakurdns, Sir Jagdish Prnmd, Master Tarn Singh, Sir Rezn Ali, 
Sir Richardson, Sir Fredrick James, Hussain Bbni Lnlji, Dr, 
Pramath JNTath Banerjee, Shvi Rang BiharilaJ Mehta, Seth Ram- 
ferishna Dalmia and Shri P. Kodaiid Rao and some others attended 
the conference. My address to this conferen(*e which J delivered in 
the beginning vas so frank and straightforward that the Free 
Press Journal of Bombay described it as creating a storm in the 
placid bureaucratic atmosphere of Delhi. The directive given by 
this conference was that the Government of India should do some¬ 
thing in South Africa, so that the self-respect of Indians domiciled 
there would be vindicated. 

Policy of Tit for Tat: 

My esteemed friend, Mr. G.V. Deshnuikh, Barrister-at-law, 
had previously got the Indian Re<;iprocity Act passed in the Cen¬ 
tral Legislative Assembly, but the Govemment of India had not 
brought it into operation. When 1 saw that Act, my heart was 
filled with pride and admiration for my friend, Mr. G. V. Deshmukh 
because after my election to the C. P. Provincial Legislative Assem¬ 
bly in 1937, I had to vacate my seat in the Central Legislative 
Assembly at Delhi, and it was filled in by Mr. G. V. Deshmukh. 

I was then the President of the Nagpur Provincial Congress 
Committee which suggested the name of Govindrao Deshmukh 
to fill in that vacancy, and the suggestion was approved by Sardar 
Patel) the head of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and Govind¬ 
rao Deshmukh was elected unopposed. When I consulted the 
Law Department of the Government of India with a view to enforce 
this Indian Reciprocity Act, passed by Shri G. V. Deshmukh 
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against South Africa, I informed that it was impossible to 
bring that Act into force ovt to some toehnical legal difficulties, 
i therefore got an amende* * Indian Reciprocity Act passed in 
the Central Legislative Assembly on the 2(>th of July 1943. (This 
might be regarded as a y; range coincidence as five years ago. 
i. e. exactly on the 26th .1 ly (938, 1 was deemed to be unfit for 
holding any {lost of autliority and res})orisibility by the Congress 
High Command and deposed from the high office of the Prime 
Minister of C. P. and lierar. It was also significant that after 
ecactly five years, i, e, 5 years from this event, I took this initial 
step in my fight against South Africa. Was it not a revenge of 
time against the Congress High Command !) Evidently, this 
could not have happened without the approval and consent of 
I.«ord Linlithgow, After this, in the month of August 1943, the 
Government oi* India took the decision of enforcing economic 
boycott against South Africa, but this boycott w^as not to be made 
applicable to materials necessary for the prosecution of War. 
Therefore, this question of enforcing economic boycott against 
South Africa was referred to the War Department and the Commerce 
Department of the Government of India to sort out such articles 
necessary for the prosecution of War. This was an intricate job 
necessitating pretty long time. In the meantine, Lord Liidithgow 
relinquished his office of the Viceroy on the expiiy of the period 
of his assignment and was succeeded by Lord Wavell in Octobar 
1943. 

New Viceroy as Stonewall: 

The whole thing about South Africa became topsyturvy 
after the arrival of Lord Wavell. I found now from my very 
first interview with him that all the decisions taken by the Govern¬ 
ment of India in Linlithgow's time about South Africa would be 
futile. Lord Wavell straightaway told me t hat he was not prepared 
to do anything against South Africa, Not only that, but he would 
not allow enforcing the decisions taken against South Africa during 
Lord Linlithgow's time. He said that General Smutts, the Chief 
of South African Government was his friend, whom he had met 
in London before starting for India. He was a very good friend 
and a thorough gentleman and that he would not allow anybody 
to do anything against him (i.e. Smutts), I felt very dejected 
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•uKl frustrated, after this frank statement of Lord Wavell, anti 
i hough the bitterness in India against South Africa was rising in 
tempo, I could not do anything to satisfy the Indian feelings on 
aeeoun’t of th<> stonewall in the sluipe of Lord Wavell. But my 
maxim being never say <lie until iietually deml, I decided to 
li v and soeiire the (consent of Lord Wavell by practising certain 
poli ticii I w anoeii v ivs. 

Four or five months thn^ pnssinl a\vi\y and session 

(>/' vommcticcd. During this session my friend Mr, (iovind- 
rao Drshmiikh tnhJcd nn ndjournment motion censuring the 
(h)vcvnment of India on the issue of South Afri(\‘i, 1 felt very 
haj)]\y on account of this hecaiisr the policy of the Government 
of India of complete inaction in <his matter, was certainly cen- 
.siirabl(\ One day Lord Wavell asked me to request Mr. Govind- 
rao Oeshmukh to withdraw Ins censure motion. He said that 
although he w^as not a parliamentarian, he knew that the j>raetiee 
of making such requests to opjKisition members was followed by 
the Government in Great Britain and that 1 should follow suit. 

This problem should be solved at a high level: 

1 said to the Viceroy that 1 would never do that and in that 
matter the position of England and India could not be compared, 
because there w^as no similarity at all between those two countries. 

In England the ultimate interests of the Treasury Benches and 
the opposition parties were identical. Such was not the case 
in India. But on one condition, 1 would openly ask my friend 
Mr. Govindrao Deshmukh to withdrew his censure motion. The 
Viceroy asked me to mention that condition. I replied, “ If you 
agree to enter into personal correspondence with General Smutts, 
on this question of South Africa, to bring about an honourable 
compromise, and if you also permit me to disclose this fact in the 
House, I will publicly appeal to the House not to cause any 
further bitterness between the two countries by moving the 
censure motion as negotiations from the highest level are going 
on. I am sure that after this appeal of mine , no member will 
insist upon moving any censure motion. 

In the beginning, Lord Wavell refused to enter into a personal 
correspondence with General Bmutts. He said that as corres-* 
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liondenct* l>ct\vT<»n the tJovernmeiits of India and Sontli Africa 
ivas going on, it was nnnecesaary to enter into any personal 
(’orrespondenee. At the time of tliis talk. Mi. Abel, I. C. S., 
i’rivate Secretary to the \ ieeroy was present, and he also advised 
the Viceroy against eniu ig into saeli j)er.sonal ('orres]Mmde.nce. 
Itut T insisted tliat it was •. it ' proper to have such eonespondcnce 
and that I was not anxioU'to have a (luarrel with 8outh Africa. 
H the self-respect of India could he viivdicated l)y an 

honourahle compromise, it wonhl be welcome. Wher;' the 

harm in rorre.'i'pondiiig trif/i n persomd friend like (ieneral 

Smvttn ? Then? was nothing wrong in doing so. If an 

honourable eompromi.se to vindicate Imlia's self re.sj)ect could 
he aehievi'd through correspondence between two friends, his 
name would go down in history as the most noble and generou.s 
V'icero}' of India. This cajoling of mine had the desired effect, 
and the t’iceroy agreed to (*nter into corresjicmdence with General 
iSmutt.s and also permitted me to mention that fact in the Ci-ntral 
fjegislativc Assembly. Siihscqucntly.' I did so and requested 
my friend Mr. Govindrao Deshmukh not to move his censure 
motion and he ri'adily agreed. 

When I insi.sted on Lord VVa^ell's corresjKmding with General 
Smutts and laid emphasis on the friendship between the two, 
1 never thought that anything good or substantial would result 
from that corrcsiKindence. It was futile and foolish to imagine 
that such a vexatious question between the two countries 
would be solved by such correspondence between two friends 
howsoever dear to each other. My only object in persuad¬ 
ing the Viceroy to enter into correspondence was to involve 
him personally in the question. After this, I remained quiet 
for five or six months and one da.v in an interview wdth the Vice¬ 
roy, I asked him what happened to the correspondence 
between himself and General Smutts. Wavell felt irri¬ 
tated at this question and said that General Smutts did not 
even care to reply. On hearing this I said, in an ironical 
voice, “Sir, the people of India are slaves. They have no 
self respect; the Government of India is a Government 
subordinate to the British Government and so need not 
have any self-respect. But the Viceroy of India, who 
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represents His Majesty He King of Ergland surely^ must 
have self-respect which must be vindicated. Don t you 
think so * 

Owing to tht‘ iiivoivciiient oi the Viceroy in this cjuestion, 
/I mituation was ematod which was inescapable. Ijord Wavell 
therefore immediately mkinl me to bring before the Executive 
Council my retaliatory measures against South Africa for consi¬ 
deration and decision. I was very happy on account of this' 

.t\ meeting of the Executive Council U) consider the question of 
Houth Africa was fixed to be held on the iind of November 1944. 
But in the meantime, somebody must have advised the Viceroy 
to find a way of escape and put off’ the evil day. So a demi- 
♦rfficial letter was received by me on the 2nd November 1944, 
ymrptwting to say that the Viceroy had called Sir A. Ramaswamy 
Mudliar, Sir Sultan Ahmed, Sir Azizul Huq and myself for a pri¬ 
vate consultation half an hour before the regular meeting of the 
Executive Council which was fixed at 6-.30 P. M. On receipt 
of this letter, 1 at once suspected that there was something 
up the sleeves of the Viceroy ; and that at that private 
consultative meeting an attempt would be made again to 
put off the decision on the South African question. So I 
went to the meeting fully prepared in my mind not to yield 
any ground whatever the consequences. 

I will not allow to postpone this question r 

At this private meeting of the four Councillors, Lord Wavell 
suggested that although Dr. Khare had brought before the Council 
the question of South Africa for immediate decision, he (the 'Vice¬ 
roy ) thought that it would be most unwise to take any decision 
on this matter of fundamental importance, without consulting 
His Majesty’s Government in Great Britain. He therefore 
proposed that the Govenunetit of India should said a del^aljon 
consisting of Sir A. Ramaswami Mudliar and Dr. Khare to W ngland 
to wait upon His Majesty’s Government, to place all ttie facts 
about South Africa before them, and to take their advice on Hfis 
grave matter specially when the war was ragh^,^ and tiien te take 
a decision. Till that time, the questio& of 8mtb A^ea wldeb 
was on the i^enda should be pos^Kmed. ■ 
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Sir A. KninaHwniny Muclliar rcadilv a^Mccd to tlds vcoposai 
o!' the Vic'croy and expvesscd his v\ illiiifriu'ss tn ^'o to Kiijidand 

as ii menther of the ilelejiatioii. Sir Su\tan A\iine.d ai\u Sir Amu\ 
Huq also expressed their afireenieut with the Yieorov's vroposat. 

I became very svdlen and irritated at this development, and when 
liord Wavell asked me ti' e.v))res.s my views, I said, Sinec there 
were oidy five minutes loi the eomnn'ncc'ment of the regular 
meeting of the Couneih I \\<nild give niy views in that meeting. ’■ 
The Viceroy said that since it was a cpiestion pertaining to my 
department, my silence was surprising. To this 1 replied, ‘‘ If 
the V^iceroy would not be angry at the frank expie,s.sion of my 
view.s in this ]>rivat{‘ nu'eting, 1 would do so. “ On getting an 
affirmative r<>ply' from the Yieeroy . I said, “His Majesty’s 
Government is responsible for all the insults, miseries and 
misfortunes suffered by the Indians in South Africa, beca¬ 
use they sent the ancestors of the present Indians in South 
Africa as labourers to serve the white planters; and they 
are fully aware of all facts of the problem. There is noth¬ 
ing new that we can tell them. They are not at all inclined 
to help us, because they have upto now said or done 
nothing to help us. No useful purpose will be served 
therefore by sending a delegation to wait upon them, and 
the Government of India should not take this step. If 
unfortunately, the Govenment of India decides to send a 
delegation, I will never be a member thereof, whatever 
the consequences.’* Lord Wevell .simply said, ‘Thard. you’ 
and the meeting di.sper.sed. 

Wavell’s Proposal was turned down : 

Before commencement of the regular meeting of the \’iceroy’.< 
Council, some members were sitting in their scats. \'iecroy had 
not yet turned up. During this short interval, t hun-iedly infot me<l 
the members of the Viceroy’s advice to postpone tludr decision 
of the South African question. I also requested Sir A. Bamaswmny 
Mudliar not to be influenced by the Viceroy. TJ)i.s manocuviing 
had a good effect and the Council turned down the Viceroy’s 
proposal of sending a delegation to wait upon His Majesty’s 
Government in England. At the end of the resolution, just to 
please the Viceroy, a rider was added that a delegation on l>ehalf. 
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of the Government of India should be sent if His Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment wanted it. (At the time oi the second or third meeting 
after this, a reply was received from the British Government in 
England countering the sending of a delegation. ^ i( ero5'’3 face 
was worth seeing at this time ). In this meeting also somebody 
suggested that the consideration of the South African ques¬ 
tion should be postponed fur sometime. 1 said that if 
that was done, it would be impossible for me to attend the 
Central Assembly on the 6th November li>44, on which 
date a full-dress debate upon the South African question 
was to take place, if before that date that is today on the 
2nd November something even symbolic were not done 
against South Africa to vindicate India’s self-respect. 

First Step of India on the Path of Freedom : 

The enforeemeiit of ccotioiiiic hoyeoft again.sf South Africa 
and the withdrawal of the Indian Hi(;h CominitisioiivT from there 
could be considered sometime later, but th(?re could n<»t be any 
difficulty in the way of enforcing the Indian Rc^ciprocity Act 
against South Africa. This would be a symbolic at4ion to vindi¬ 
cate India’s honour. If even that little thing u as not done today, 

1 would not attmid the Assembly on the (ith. This was almost 
an ultimatum from me. After this, the Viceroy’s Council decided 
that an Extra-ordinary Gazette of India should be issued on the 
4th of November 1944 publicising the enforcement of the Indian 
Reciprocity Amendment Act against South African Europeans. 
By this decision, I compelled the Government of India to 
enforce the Tilakite policy of ‘ Tit for tat ’ against an inde¬ 
pendent country like South Africa. It must be conceded 
that, at least, symbolically this was the very first step of 
de.pende.fU India on the path of freedom and I am legitimately 
proud of this achievement. Incidentally.onthis very day, that 
is, on the 4th of November 1944, the welknown journalist and 
economist, Sfari Lanka Sundaram of Delhi, came to see me. He 
congratulated me for this step and expressed his opinion that at 
least symbolically that was the first step of dependent India on 
the path of freedom. He literally began to dance in my room 
on Hiat day. He has expressed his appreciation of this step taken 
t)y me in his book ‘ India in World Affairs. ’ 



Wifb the ianue of the Ext oHiinary Gazette of India on the 
4th of November. 1044, I , t,) the Central As«embly on the 
fith of November in a happy rv id, and ])roposed my resolution, 
that the situation in South i should taken into consi<l(Ta- 
ticai. The siH*eeh 1 d('livere<i Tint <lay in support of this resolii- 
tion was full of enthusiasm and inspiration. I myself eonsidcred 
all the vi('W points likely to be raised by the opposition and replied 
to them most effe<‘tively. Afti‘r mv speech, my friend and 
the famous surgeon of Hoinbav Dr. (Jopal V, Dcsbmukh saw me 
ill the loiihy and eoiigraiulal»*d me on my straightforward speech 
and said that there was nothing left for the opiiosition to comment 
upon b<‘e;nise of my antieipalion of all the likely points which 
could have been raised iiy the opposition, in my speech. It would 
be relevant h<‘rt* t-o jiive .some (‘XtiMCis from my speech in the 
(‘entral Assembly on the Oth Novemliei; 1044, w’hile introducing 
my imdiori. 

“Our patience is now completely exhausted and the 
whole nation is in the mood of desperation. We have al¬ 
ready told the Government of the Union of South Africa 
in the plainest and most unequivocal terms that the Govern¬ 
ment of India now hold themselves free to take such counter 
measures as they can. ” 

Refening to East. Africa, I said, the position arising from 
representations madt^ by the Government of India was favourable 
and the colonial Govenimeuts have agreed that entry permits 
will be granted to all bonafide residents in the colonies, even 
though they have betm absent from the colonies for more than 
2 years from the dati? of enforCv^ment of the regulations; and 
secondly, that the Secr('tary of State for the Colonies has given us 
assurance through the Secretary of State for India that the regu¬ 
lations in question in all the three colonies are purely for meeting 
war time conditions and not intended to be permanent. I realise 
that there was public apprehension that these regulations were 
a prelude to a further attempt at the permanent exclusion of 
Indians from the Colonies. But I assure the House that the 
Government of India will keep a vigilant eye on all future deve- 
lopments. ” 
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Ill conclusion, I said “ f( is suggested in some quarters that 
otn'. oi' the reasons wh3’ the British Govei’ninent winit to War 
against the Boers in South Africa, in oaily jiart of this century, 
was the had treatment they were giving to Indians there, and 
therefore tlie British Government should now refuidiate the 
Dominion Constitution conferred iqion South Africa, and ap}»oint 
a Royal (Jommission to enquire into tlu' mal-administralion an<l 
injustice done hy the South Afriiain Government to tlie Indians, 
Africans and even Europeans. It is not for me to suggest 
measures to be taken by His Majesty’s Government, They 
claim to be our trustees, and I am bound to say that no 
trustee in the world can afford for any length of time to 
look on with supreme indifference white his ward is being 
insulted and assaulted, for the very simple reason that in 
the process of natural evolution, as time goes on, the ward 
is bound to attain the status of an independent entity him¬ 
self (cheers).” 

Two amendments were moved (o this motion of mine. The 
Congress Party amendment asked that the powers under the 
Indian Reciprocity Act sliould Ih* exercised against nationals of 
South African Union not being of Indian origin, and the Indian 
High Commissioner in South Africa should lie recalled immediately. 

An unattached memhe^r, Mr. Husain Bhai Lalji moved an amend¬ 
ment, calling upon the Government of India to enforce economic 
sanctions against South Africa and East Africa and exercise the 
powers under the Reciprocity Act. 

During the debate that followed, a Congress member 
asked me to resign my job, because I could not do anything 
substantial against South Africa, on account of consti¬ 
tutional limitations. I retorted, “You also know the 
limitations under which the present Assembly suffers. 
Then why did you come here to this Assembly when you 
also cannot behave or do anything like a member of a sover¬ 
eign assembly. No blame can be attached mily to me 
individually, because we have all come here to House 
under the existing limitations and therefore all giio uifi be 
equaUy blameworthy. Not only that, aU our ancestors also 
who allowed the country to be enslaved are blamable. So 
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the Hon’ble Member need nut twit me.” Jlq,lying to tho debate, 

J said that 1 had done what ! ('.ouid, within my limited powers and 
resources. 1 myself realis«Ml i h .l it was (juite short of the expecta¬ 
tions of any ])atriotie pc m I my,self compared the enforce¬ 
ment of Reciprocity .\et .iint Sooth Africa, with a baby’.s bottle 
\uth only the rubber teat aj J no milk. / avV/w/ that, Imlia 
i}( a position to dvrlurc Wnr tpfoinsl South Afi'ivo here and votr. 
Had it hee:)! sr?^ / nssHrtff flo Ilonsr Ihii I would have lost no tune 

iu idkituj av anuy and beiiaj in the forefront of the fidd myself. 

1 i\iu gvatetul to the nh'Uiiu'rs who havr moved ameiiduieut^ to 
n\\ vesol\it‘u)!\. Tht‘ CoMrnmcui will leave the matter and the 
annmdments (‘ntiivl\ to 1hi‘ decision of the House. Oovernment, 
would not tak(‘ ]);nl in tlic votinj^ on the amendments. I am 
a doctor and it is a strange^ (*oineid(4iee that a medical man has 
injected tlu' vaccine of resistcncc against colour prejudice. I 
hope, in the near future, this vaccine will work and India will 
flevelop full ])owcr of resisttmee The House passed the motion 
with amendments. Thus it was for the first time in the history of 
British rule in India that the principle of retaliation was adopted 
and eriforci‘d i)y the dependent Government of India against an 
independent fellow member of the British Empire. 

(^Congratulating nie for t])e bold stand taken by me during 
this debat(‘ on South Afri(‘.a. in the Legislative Assembly, the 
v^t^ieran lil)eral leader and statesman. Dr. M. R. Jayakar, Avrote 
the following lei ter to me which is reprodiuied below : 


WlK'rKH aOAl), TVIALBAR HILL, 
BOMBAY, () 

November 8, 1944, 

My dear Dr. Khare, 

I have great i>leasiire in tendering you my heartiest congra. 
tulations on the bold stand you took in connection with the South 
African aiTogance and the frank and illuminating speech you made 
in that behalf in the Legislative AssemblJ^ I am particularly 
happy because, owing to the unjust accuKsation of the Congi’ess, 
your reputation had been besmirched. I am so glad that you 
have retrieved your position so well. 
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I do not remember for a long time any speech made by any 
Government member in the Legislative Assembly, which was 
characterised hy so much courage and frankness. I hoi>e that 
even in hostile quarters which every sincere jHiblic workca* must 
have in abundance, you will receive praise lor your Indiaviour. 
Wishing you a very useful record as a meinl>er of tlu? \ iceroy s 
Executive Council, 


1 am, Yours sincerely 
M. R. Javakak. 


Favourable effect of the tit for tat policy : 

After the enforcement of the Indian Recipr’ority Act against 
South Africa, two South African Europeans landed in Karachi. 
It was decided to arrest and dej>ort them. Poor fellows, as soon 
as they got scent of this, they themselves left the shores of India. 
A board, that South African Europeans were not allowed^ was 
prominently displayed at the Taj Mahal Hotel, in Bombay. 
These symbolic but concjretc acts of the Oovernment of India had 
some desirable effect upon the Government of South Africa. 
Within a few days, General Smutts, the Prime Minister of South 
Africa had a talk with the representatives of Indians there and 
they arrived at an agreement then, known as the ‘ Pretoria Agree¬ 
ment. ’ 

By this agreement the principle of Apertheid, demanding 
separate habitations for the black and white people was somewhat 
modified. This agreement did not solve the Indian question of 
South Africa, but since the Indians themselves consented to it, 
the Government of India also extended its moral support to that 
agreement. In the meantime, General Smutts appointed a Commi¬ 
ssion under Justice Broome, to consider and decide finally this 
problem of Indians in South Africa. Two Indians were also 
appointed on this Broome Commission. But as later on, the 
Indians boycotted this Broome Commission, it consisted entirely 
of Europeans, This Broome Commission consisting only of Euro¬ 
peans at its very first sitting, passed a resolution that since the 
problem of Indians in South Africa had ceased to be a domestic 
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question and had assunuKi ih- characteristicH of an international 
problem, it was strongly i' ommended that the South Afiican 
Government should invite . delegation representing the Govern¬ 
ment of India and settle .e mutter finally by talking to that 
delegation across the iahh . 

The alK)Ve n*solution ot the BnK>nu‘ Commission ymified the 
atnK)S|>here a little in Ixnh the countries and creah^i a disi/infc 

hope of solving this ve\<Hl question by negotiations, lint this 
hope died out soon, as the S<mth African Government refused to 
accept this reHolution passcnl uiianimously by the Broome Commi¬ 
ssion consisting entire !y of Europeans. Whether this was due 
to the inherent hatred of General tsmutls towards Indians, or 
pressure brought u[>on him by the ^oiith African Europeans, was 
irrelevant. The result was that the atmosphere in South Africa 
was again vitiated. 

For getting full and authenticated information therefore on 
the situation in South Afiica, the Government of India decided 
to call their High Cominissiouer, viz., Barrister Ramrao Desh- 
mukh for personal consultation. Ramrao Deshmukh arrived in 
India by plane as the matter was urgent and after full consul¬ 
tation with him, the Government of India gave him a strong 
demarche to be delivered personally to General Smutts. The 
Government of India also decided to make efforts through the 
High Commissioner to get the recommendation of tlie Broome 
Commission of calling a delegation from India, accepted by the 
Government of South Africa. 

Secret of Ramrao Deshmukh’s appointment 
in South Africa 

In the natural flow of the narration, it will be quite relevant 
here, to digress a little and disclose how the appointment of Ram¬ 
rao Deshmukh as High Commissioner in South Africa was made. 
Ramrao Deshmukh is an intimate friend of mine enjoying my 
full confidence. He was dei>osed along with me from the position 
of a minister in the Central Provinces and Berar in 1938. After 
that event Saixlar Patel himself immediately asked him to accept a 
ministership in the Shukla cabinet which followed. Ramrao Desh¬ 
mukh rejected this request of Sardar Patel most contemptuously. 
While doing so, he told Sardar Patel on his face, that under no 
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cijcuinstances, lie was prepami to isoi'k al()n<^ with Sh((khi>^ niul 
Mishras, When I took charge of the office in the \ iceroy h Kxt'- 
cutive Council, one Sir Shafat Ahmed Khan Avas the High Commi¬ 
ssioner of India in South Africa, hut his term of apjiointinent 
expired and the question of replacing him arose. At this time. 
Kamrao Heshmukli was Finance Minister in the (i\Aalior State, 
hut he did not like to eoTitinue in (Jwalior on account of sonu* 
domestic diffumlties an<l desirt^d some assignment c'lsewluTe. He 
Conveyed this desire of his to our mutual friend, K. X. Banerj(‘(‘, 
1. C. 8., the Secretary of my Department who conveyed it to m(^ 

I enquired from Banerjee Axhether liamrao was j)repare(l to go 
to South Africa as High (nmtnissioncv. On receiving an aftir- 
mativc rc])ly, I suggcstc^l bis iianu‘ in the Vh‘CH)\\ J^ml VVa\(*JI, 
and also informed the Mccroy that at that time, he was the 
JMnaiice Ministei’ in (jSwuliur State. \'ieej'oy imuu'diately gave* 
assent to his name because ftanirao w as welhknow n to \ ietaoy 
on uceount of his membershij) of the All India Defence* Council. 
He also influenced the Maharaja of Gwalior to j'ek^ase him fiom 
his State. Thus, llainrao AVas sent to South Africa as High (V)m- 
luissioner of India in that country. What icaction this appoint¬ 
ment had on the mind of tin* Maharaja of Gwalior, Avill he dis¬ 
cussed further on. 

Ramrao returncHl to South Africa hy plane with the demarche 
of the Governnujnt of India to he doliA^ered to (General vSmutts. 
No reply to this demarclu* had been received yet from the* Govern¬ 
ment of South Africa. Under these cinmmstances, I had an 
interview with Gandhi on the 12th December 1945, at Sodepnr 
near Calcutta, at his request. The how and why of this interview^ 
Avith Gandhi will be described in a separate chapter later on. I 
am only giving hero the particulars of our conversation on South 
Africa during this interview with Gandhi. At the end of this 
interview, I asked Mahatma Gandhi, Mahatmaji, if an occasion 
arose to send a high power delegation on behalf of the Government 
of India to South Africa, will you consent to be a member thereof V 

Gandhiji’s dream of world greatness : 

Mahatma Gandhi appeared to be elated by this question of 
mine. He said , Dr. Khare what are you talking ? I have 
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become old. 1 am also 8uff< i 'n<jr from blrxxl pressure. How. can 
1 undertake such a long jourruiy in this condition of health. You 
are a doctor, feel my pulse an r. ply. ” After saying this, Mahatma 
Gandhi raised his right hn. li (oward.s me l>ecause at this time, 
Mahatma was sitting and 1 v. ,s standing. I said, “ Mahatmap, 
no doubt, I am a doctor, hut i do notjjratice my jirofession now. 
But without examining your puW, only by looking at your facej 
I can tell you that you will easily put up with this long ’OUttiey. 
There is no danger and you will return hale and hearty. 1 am 
quite confident of it. Muhalnn Haid,‘ 'Doctor, you noy so ? ThcM- 
surely I will go to South Africa, I said, Mahalmaji I was jully 
confidevl that you icill accept n.y reffuest, because 1 know South 
Africa has been your first love. ” Mahatma said, “ I will not 
go at anybody's request, but if Smutts calls me, I w'ill surely go. 
Smutts is my friend and possildy therefore, he will invite me.” On 
this, I said, “ He is also a pious humbug. I will not send you 
there unless Smutts invites ymu and we are making efforts through 
our High Commissioner there that he should invite you.” Mahatma 
said, ‘ ‘ Dr. Khare, if you do this, it will be a great thing. 
You try for it. I assure you, I will go, and there is no nece¬ 
ssity now for you to resign your seat from the Viceroy’s 
Council. You keep on where you are and try to help the 
Indians in South Africa. If you do this, all the sins of com<r 
mission and omission done by you against the Congress 
will be excusedv ” 

The conversation between me and the Mahatma on the topic 
of South Africa ended thus. Mahatma Gandhi felt very elated 
and his intense desire to go there as a member of the delegation 
was obvious from this conversation. 1 believe, he was seeing the 
dreams of his world greatness by having a trip to South Africa by 
an aeroplane during war time. But my reason for trying to send 
him to South Africa wras quite different. I had no desire to bols. 
ter up his greatness. My only tiesire was to take revenge upon 
him by debunking him, because I knew from past experience that 
in South Africa he would enter into some patched up compromise 
with General Smutts, his friend which would not be in consonance 
with India’s self-respect. If he did this and returned to India, 
with t^t compromise in his pocket, I as a member of Government 
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of India, had the authority to declare that, as being against India s 
self-respect and unacceptable to the Government of India, and 
thus he would have been debunketl from his high pedestal. But 
all this my desire ended in smoke. 

Later o i. General Stmitts de(‘lined to n^ceivo a (le1(?gatu>T\ 
from the Government of India betiaase he rt^garded this Indian 
question in South Africa us a domestic on? and did not like that 
a foreign (fovoinment should have a linger in his pie. Not only 
this, hut Gcnenil Snnitts wcui on much further and declaretl the 
enneeJIation of the Pretoria Agreement, and {iiinouneid! the 
introduction of the Ariiatic Land Tenure and Fninchise Bill in 
South Africa, which wa.s moie hostile to the Indian interi^sts and 
declared that South African Government would ciil] a (l(‘legution 
from India only after that bill was passed. ’Phis bill provided for 
deprivation of all tlu^ rights of Indians in South Africa and also 
provided that the Indians would he represeiitefl by two or three 
Europeans in tlie Ijegislative Assembly. This was most insulting 
and embittered the atmosphere in that country and tfie Indians 
there began to talk of Satyagraha. The GovcTmnenl of India 
also on account of that, thought of doing sonicthing further against 
South Africa. 

Enforcing Economic Boycott: 

About this time, the world war had practically ended. I felt 
very much irritated by this fresh insult heaped upon the Indians 
by General Smutts, and told the Viceroy that the war difficulty 
having ended, there could be now no reason for delaying tlie 
enforcement of economic boycott against South Africa. The 
Government of India should now recall their High Commissioner 
from there and put an end also to all commercial relations. But 
Lord Wavell even at this time, did not lilce this suggestion of mine. 
He tried to persuade me that it was jiropor for me, before breaking 
such relations with that country, to visit South Africa and have 
a talk with General Smutts. 

I felt very angry at this suggestion of the Viceroy and I said 
to him ** I will never go to South Africa and my visit will 
never be useful. Smutts has turned down even the reco¬ 
mmendation unanimously made by the Broome Commi* 
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ssion which he himneif appointed and he is not willing at 
all to invite a delegation from India. Do you suggest that I 
should go to him uninvited ? 1 will never do such a thing 
which is obviously de^ >?d of self-respect. Gene ml Smutts 
belonj^s U> the party <>1 'i mkI 1 h^‘loeg to the Y)arty of 

aggressed. If theveh»ri*, ' mv 'ral Suiutts iiiviUs me uith honour, 

I will surely go and . ei to liim. Otherwise, never. The 
{iv)Vjruiaeiit of India shoui 1 nev<r \i 11 ))efore thiii arrogance of 
(icuer.iV Snvalt-s. It is now ahs ^l itely necessary to recall the 
High Coininissionei from tliejc. and enforce, economic sanctions 
against that country. " 

A little later, the i)udgt^t session of 194(> of the Central Legisla¬ 
tive AsscuihJ}' and tlio Council of State (•ornnicnced and it was 
announced in both these Houses that the Government of India 
had decided to recall the High Commissioner from South Africa 
and enforce economic Sanctions against that country. This was 
the only popular demand and 1 fultillcd it-. Thus I compelled the 
subordinate Government of India to enforce the Tilakite policy 
of ‘ tit for tat ’ and economic boycott against South Africa. But 
I was not satisfied merely by doing this, because I wanted to 
expose tlie wicked policy of General Sniutts in all its nakedness 
before the world and I thought of referring this South African 
question to the United Nations Organisation. 

Complaint before U. N. O. 

While war was on, the allied nations had established a world 
organisation under the name of United Nations Organisation. 
It was its duty to decide international problems. The consti¬ 
tution of this U. N. O. was read by me when it wtis rt'Terred for 
consideration to the Government of India. I thought that under 
that constitution, it was possible to lodge a complaint before the 
U. N. O. against South Africa. By this time, no newspaper or 
no leader had ever suggested that this matter could be taken to 
the U. N. O. I was the first to refer to this mattfir in an interview 
which I gave to the Associated Press of America at Delhi. After 
this interview, I had an occasion to go to Nagpur about the 10th 
March 1946, to see an ailing relative. During my stay in Nagpur, 
the C. P. and Berar Chamber of Commerce gave me a public 
address in reply to which I suggested that the South Afrioau 
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problem coiild be taken to the U. N. 0. I took great care to 
emphasise that that was my individual opinion and not of the 
Government of India. At this time, I had also an occasion 
to make a speech in the Rotary Club, Nagpur. In this 
speech, I ridiculed the idea of universal brotherhood preach¬ 
ed by the Rotary Club. I said that this Rotary Club was 
h world organisation preaching universal brotherhood 
kpd equality. Was it not strange therefore that the South 
African branch should segregate the Indians and thus act 
against the principle ot universal brotherhood ? 

Thv Associated Press of India took very pointed notice of 
my interview with the Associated Press of America in Delhi, and 
of my speeches made in Nagpur. On account of this the bureau¬ 
cratic atmosphere of the Government of India in Delhi became 
hostile to me and I was accused of making irresponsible speeches 
and giving irresponsible interviews without making any reference 
lio the Government of India. One of my colleagues said to my 
face that an I. C. S. would never have behaved irresponsibly 
like that. Promptiy I retorted, “ I thank God that I am 
4 iot a member of the 1. C. S. 1 am a public worker and 
fired by patriotism and the interest of my country. I do 
not care for anything else. ” This did not end the matter. 
During one of my interviews , the Viceroy also charged me with 
irresponsibility. But I told him straightway that 1 had made 
it clear in my speech that that was my individual opinon and not 
■of the Government of India. I did not think that I had committed 
anything wrong in placing my own views before the public. On 
this, the Viceroy said, “ You will never see wrong in anything. 
You even talk of declaring war against South Africa.” I replied, 

” there is nothing wrong in talking of war against South Africa. 
At the time of the Boer War at the beginning of this oentuiy 
ihe British declared that one of the reasons for fighting a war 
against that country was the bad treatment meted out to the 
Indians domiciled there, as the Indians were British subjects. 
Thot England, which was not of our flesh and blood could carry on war 
against South Africa. Was it not strange that I who was of the 
same flesh and blood as the Indians in South Africa cotM nof even 
iaUe of war'* All this would show that at that time, the atmosphere 



in the Government of India was very much against me and there 
was great bitterness bctwe<!n me and the Viceroy. I had a golden 
opjjortunity at that time of extricating myself fiom this difficult 
|K)sition and plumping for a lu(;retivc job then offered to me. 

I have mentioned ). fonc that I left Delhi for Nagpur on or 
about the 10th March iM'b. On this very day, or a day previous 
the Raja of Khairagarh in 0. V. suddenly came to my residence at 
2 K.ing Edward Road, New Dcdhi. wit\\out aivy notice. I was 
surpri.s(5d and askwl him the purpose; of his visit. He said that 
he had brought a word from the Maharaja of Gwalior, who desired 
that I should immediately accept the Prime Ministership of his 
state, Gwalior. He said that the Maharaja Wiis prepared to give 
me any rcsisouable salary deniandtxl by me and all conveniences. 
He Jisked me to give my consent immediately so that he would go, 
and inform the Maharaja accordingly. I was rather surprised and 
1 w'os not in a mood to give an immediate reply one way or the 
other, because I was just on the poicit of leaving for Nagpur to 
see an ailing relative and the question was also of such an im¬ 
portance that it deserved deep consideration. I therefore told 
the Raja of Khairagarh that on my return from Nagpur, I would 
personally call upon the Maharaja of Gwalior and give him my 
reply. I returned to Delhi from Nagpur on the 24th of March 
1946. Meantime, the Maharaja of Gwalior, it seemed, called at 
my bungalow in Delhi, as was disclosed from the visiting cards; 
This would show how impatient and how earnest he was to appoint 
me as Prime Minister. Therefore I wi-ote to him a letter on the 
30th March 1946 which I give below : 

2, King Edward Road, 
New Delhi, 

30th March 1946. 


My dear Maharaja Saheb, 

I am grateful for your letter dated the 20th March about Mr. 
V. P. Datey. 

Baja Bahadur Birendra Bahadur Singh, the Ruler of Khaira. 
garh in 0. P. saw me here about the 10th of March before I left 
for Nagpur. .During the eonveraation. he conveyed to me a oer- 
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iain proposal as emanating from your Highness. I could not 
consider it then and coukl not reply because I was in a hurry 
to go to Nagpur to sea a close relative who was dangerously ill 
there. I came back from Nagpur on the 24th and took this opp» 
orfciinity of writing to your Highneas. I have told the Raja 
Bahadur of Khairagarh that I wiis prepared to tfilk the matter 
with your Highriess peiwnally at any place and time wmvenient 
to your Highness. I may inform you that I am going to Bombay 
about the 28th of April and I am likely to stay there for two or 
three days. 

Yours very sincerely, 

N. B. Khare. 

The reply to this letter from the Maharaja of Gwalior is also 
given below :— 

Jai Vilas, Gwalior, 

8th April 1946. 

My dear Dr. Kh<are, 

I received your kind letter of the 30th March. I am so sorry, 

I could not see you while in Delhi as I was busy there. I shall be 
delighted to meet and discuss with you the proposal about which 
%e Rajasaheb of Khairagarh had a talk with you when I get 
fittle time. 

On my return from Bombay, I had to leave immediately 
for Delhi and on my return from there only yesterday, I find 
that files of work are awaiting my early attention. I shall however 
let you know when I get a little liesure so that you may eome her® 
and discuss the m vtter with me* 

Trustii^ this finds you in the enjoyment of excellent health. 

Yours sincerely, 

J. M. Sindia 

I was really surprised by this offer by the Maharaja of Gwalior 
of the office of the Prime Minister of his State. When I b^an 
to think over this matter, ,and find out the reasons thereof, the 
following three reasons suggested tiiemselves to me. 
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Aflv TeputJxiion as an Konost and straightforward admini¬ 
strator mlgiit have reached the Maharaja of GwaUor and he might 
have desired to have such an adnunistrator for his State. 

(2) Lord Wav el), the Vic(Toy took away one man, i. e. Ramrao 
Deshmukh from the G ’ tlior Stale and sent him to South Africa. 
Therefore, tlie Maharai;*. of Gwalior might have thought of retalia¬ 
ting against the Viceroy by taking away one man, i. e. Dr. Khare 
from his Council and appointing him in his own State. 

(3) The third reason is rather farfetched, hut not absolutely 
impossible. It is possible that the Viceroy, J^ord Wavell, might 
have regarded my continued association with him in the Viceroy's 
Council as very troublesome and he might have thought of this 
subtle device to remove me from his Council through the Maharaja 
of Gwalior. All those arc conjectures. It is not possible to 
say or find out the real reason at this late stage. Any hard and 
practical man in my place would have at once grabbed the 
office offerc^d by the Maharaja of Gwalior, for the sake of release 
from the difficult position in the Government of India and also 
for the financial benefit involved. But 1 am not so practical 
and I have never regarded money as the be-all and end-all 
of life. I am always accustomed to view things from the 
political angle. At this very time, I had started manoeuvr¬ 
ing for referring the South African dispute to the U. N. O. 
I thought therefore that it was not desirable to give up the 
Job on the Viceroy’s Council and go to GwaUor before my 
manoeuvres either ended in success or failure. 1 therefore 
wrote a dilatory letter to the Maharaja of Gwalior which 
resulted in losing that opportunity, but 1 do not regret for 
what I have done. On the contrary, I am proud that I had 
the courage and the spirit of sacrifice to do what was nece¬ 
ssary in the interest of the prestige of my country. 

I have mentioned before, that the press in India gave promi¬ 
nent publicity to my interview given to the Associated Press of 
America and my speeches at Nagpur about the question of referr¬ 
ing the South African dispute to the U. N. O. On account of this, 
a member of the Central Assembly by name Maharajkumar of 
Vijayanagaram moved an adjournment motion in the Assembly 
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to discuss the question of referring the South African dispute tti> 
the U. N. 0. At that time, I was not a member of the Central 
Assembly. I was sent to the Council of State by the Viceroy as 
mentioned before and my Secretary, Mr. R. N. Banerjee, I. C. S., 
iras appointed as a member of the Central Assembly in my place. 
While replying to the suggestion of the Maharajkumar of Vijaya^ 
nagarara, Banerjee said that the question of referring the South 
African dispute' to the U. N. O. was under the considei’ation of the 
Government of India. Sir Edward Benthall, the railway Member 
who was at that time the Leader of the House also supported 
Banerjee’a statement, On this, the Maharajakumar of Vijaya- 
nagaram withdrew his motion of adjournment. 

Why Benthall supported Banerjee ? 

, Sometime later, in a private meeting Sir Edward Benthall 
expressed his serious disapproval of my endeavour. He said, 
Dr. Khare I had to tell a lie in the Central Assembly about the 
speeches made by you in this behalf outside the Assembly. You 
Ijoiowi it is a fact that the Government of India is not at all consi¬ 
dering the question of lodging, a complaint against South Africa 
before the U. N. 0* Still I had to say in the Central Assembly 
that the matter was under the consideration of the Government 
of India. I said, there is nothing untrue in this in view of the 
method of business of the Government of India. Any Deputy 
Secretary of any Department publicises a statement in the Gazette 
of India and signs in it for the Government of li>dia although 
factually, even the Secretary of that Department has no knowledge 
of it, what to say of the member of the Executive Council in 
charge ! You know that this is a fact. Under these circumstances, 
tf a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council publicly expresses 
his views on a certain matter, why should it not be taken that the 
matter is under consideration of the Government of India. 

The humorous side of this episode on account of the state¬ 
ments made in the Central Assembly by Benthall, was that the 
Government of India was committed in this matter, and they 
were compelled to take this matter into consideration. In a 
few days, the Government of India took a decision in favour of 
lodging a complaint against South Africa before the U. N. O# 
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get action of I94b, about the first or second week of April, Most 
of the Eurv.)psau members of the Central Legislative Assembly- 
were touched to the quick by this announcement. Some of them 
openly asked me, as to what else I proposed to do against Smutts 
and South Afjic.i, and whether I was satisfied or not by what I 
had done up to dite. I imra&;iiately retorted that I was not 
satisfied at all hy what had been done. I would be satisfied only 
when I declared a war against General Smutts. 

Congress leaders attitude of selfish Shirrender : 

Lord Wavoll the Viceroy did not at all like my attempt to 
lodge a complaint against South Africa before the U. N. O. He 
tried his level best to dissuade me from this attempt. He showed 
me also a wire received by him from the British Govern¬ 
ment. It was pointed out in that wire, that the dispute 
between South Africa and India had assumed a grave 
aspect, and that if it was taken to the U. N. O. it would result 
in bad consequences, and perhaps would react like a boome¬ 
rang upon India herself. This grave warning from the 
British Government had no effect upon me, and I remained 
firm in my determination. Among the members of the 
Council, Wavell was the friend of General Smutts, but the 
relations between Sir Claude Auchinleck the Commander- 
In-Chief, and General Smutts were known to be otherwise. 
This fact also contributed to favourable decision being taken 
by the Council. Within forty eight hours of the announce¬ 
ment In the Assembly, of the decision to take the South 
African dispute to U. N. O., some British statesmen 
expressed their opinion about it. They said " this decision of 
the Osv&rntmnt of India to lodge a corKplxint against South Africa 
before the U. N. O. appears to be a mtre blujf. But if this bluff is 
translated into action, it will arhount to a radical blow on the very 
conception of the Empire." But I did not see any remarks about 
this endeavour of mine by the Indian leaders, published anywhere. 
At this time, the Cabinet Mission was in India and it was inter¬ 
viewing leaders of different Indian political parties. The Congress 
leaders at this time were very eager to grab political power. Per¬ 
haps, therefore, they did not dare to express any opinion about 
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this enisavoiir of mine publicly and hurt the feelings of the Viceroy 
and other British statesmen. The Indian press whose only occupa¬ 
tion was to sing h illelujahs to the Congress leaders, also kept 
silent about this subject. 

Anglo-Muslim Alliance ; 

The Cabinet Mission which was sent by the British Govern¬ 
ment to solve the question of political reforms of India consisted 
of three members, viz., (1) Pethick Lawrence, (2) Alexandar and 
{3) Sir Stafford Cripps. It was not possible to place before 
this Cabinet Mission any scheme of political reforms for India 
agrt^ed to unanimously by the Viceroy’s Council because the 
members of the Council held differnt views and were of different 
political persuasions. The Government of India therefore decided 
that a meeting of the Viceroy’s Council and the Cabinet Mission 
should be held under the presidentship of the Viceroy, and in this 
meeting members should express their individual opinions about 
the political reforms for India to the Cabinet Mission. When 
tliis meeting was held, it became evident that the Euroijean and 
Muslim members of the Executive Council held identical views 
of separatism, advocivting the division of India. Some of these 
members emphatically told the Cabinet Mission, that the Muslim 
fear of Hindoo domination must be allayed. This was really 
a chorus sung by all, and meant nothing but the division of India 
and the Anglo-Muslim conspiracy for this purpose became self- 
evident, which made me very uneasy. One of my colleagues 
the Commerce Merneber Sir Aziz-ul-Hnq who was a Bengali 
Musalman went beyond ail limits in his talk with the Cabinet 
Mission. In an abject tone, he saki to the Cabinet Mission, “ Sirs, 
because you British are ruling over tlus country, we can get jobs 
on this Viceroy’s Executive Council. If you were not here, and 
ruling over this country, the Hindoos would have swallowed us. ” 
This selfish mentality and abject surrender displayed by a colle¬ 
ague of mine, made me veiy angry and irritated and 1 said, “I 
r^ret very much this abject attitude of my colleague. He has 
not come here from Arabia. His ancestors were Hindoos and he 
is sitting here in the shape of a Muslim. That shows who swallows 
whom and who oppresses whom. He does not look at all like a 
Muslim. To me he looks like a Bhattacharjee. I emphatioally 
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declare here that it is nett in the blood of the Hindoos to oppress 
anybody. It is the Muslims who oppress people of other racesr 
Even in India under the British rule wherever the Muslims have 
an upper hand, that oppression goes on. For example, take the 
Hyderabad State. In this State, the Hindoos constitute about 
flO per cent of the }>opulation ami the Muslims constitute only 
10 per cent. But thu jjicreemtage in the State service is just the 
reverse. I challenge anybody here to pick uy) the Hydernhad 
State Civil list and satisfy himself about the ti'uth of niy state- 
ment. ” Sir Stafford Cripps appeared to l>e influenced by my 
statement, and he took some notes. While he was donig so, I 
quietly told him to call the Hindoo Mahasal)ha Icadei's for an 
interview, so that mon^ light could be thrown on this Hindoo 
Musbm question. Accordingly, the Hindoo Mahae-abha leaders 
were called for interview by the Cabinet Mission, It is significant 
to recall here that at the time of the Simla Conference the Viceroy 
did not call any of the Hindoo Mahasabha leaders and turmxl 
down my request made in this behalf. 

Somebody discloses secrets : 

This meeting terminated at half j>a8i nine at night. I went 
home and saw Shri Duigadas of the ‘ Hindusthan Times ’ and 
Shri P. D. Sharma of the ‘ National Call ’ waiting for me at my 
residence, eager to got some news of this meeting. 1 did not tell 
anything to Durgadas and he went away. But I took Shri 
P. D. Sharma in confidence and gave him a short account of what 
happened in the meeting, and told him that definitely there was 
an Anglo-Muslim consyuracy to divide the exjuntry, and that Pakis¬ 
tan was in the offing. I also told him some specific sentences uttered 
by some members during the proceedings. The next morning, 
P. D, Sharma published an account of all this in the ‘ Naiional 
Call. There was a meeting of the Viceroy’s Council at 9 A. M. 
that morning. The Railway Member, Sir Edward Benthall w^ho 
was the Vice-President of the Viceroy’s Council at that time, 
brought that day’s issue of the National Call in the Council meeting, 
and showed to the Viceroy the specific sentences uttered by turn 
the night previous, at the time of the joint meeting of the Cabinet 
Mission and the Viceroy’s Council. He complained to the Viceroy^ 
that it was evident that somebody disclosed what happened at 
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tho meeting and secrecy was not kept. It was difficult therefore 
to carry on the work of the Council under those conditions. He 
insisted that the matter must be enquired into. On this, the 
Council decided to hand over the mattecr tt) the C. I. D. i)olice 
for investigation. 

Who gives news to the * Dawn ? 

Eight or ten days after, I got a demi-official letter from tho 
Viceroy inviting me for a special interview. Naturally, I sensed 
what it was about, and d('cidc<l never to yield or apokgise, bat 
remain firm wliat; ver the consequences. As soon as I took the 
chair, the Viceroy suddenly said, ‘ ‘ You gave the account 
of that day’s meeting to one Mr. P. D. Sharma, a journalist. 
Do you admit or not? ” I too promptly replied, “Yes, 

I admit to have given that news to him, but I am not asham> 
ed of it because it is not an offence involving moral turpi¬ 
tude. It is only a technical and political offence, and I am 
prepared to bear the consequences whatever they are. I 
have done what I did being inspired by the love of my 
country. A conspiracy is being engineered in your Council 
to divide my motherland. Do you think that a patriot 
can keep quiet over this ? It was my duty to warn my 
country-men and I am proud of having done that duty. 
You can prosecute me. I don't mind. I will admit the 
offence. But I want to tell you that I am not the only one who 
gives out such news. You must be aware that the Muslim League 
paper, ‘ Dawm ’ publishes all the news of these political negotia¬ 
tions going on at present. It gets that news within half an hour 
of the occurrence. Have you ever tried to find out who does 
this ? ” The Viceroy appeared to be a bit softened on account 
of this straight and fearless attitude displayed by me and said, 

“ There is no question of any prosecution, but Dr, Khare you hold 
very extreme views and you talk anything anywhere in a most 
irresponsible manner and you have yourself admitted just now 
that you disclosed official secrets also. It is therefore impossible 
to work with you, ” I rep.ied, “ I am willing to tender my 
resignation here and now. I do not eare for this job at all because 
I did not go seeking after this job. The job came seeking after 
me. I have not lived all my life on Government service. I 
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practice a profession which has given me high social status and 
that profession is always open to me. ” In a still more softened 
tone, the Viceroy said, “ I am not demanding your resignation 
here and now. My i)resent Council is sure to be dispensed with, 
in a few weeks and vou will naturally go along with the rest and 
I am satisfied with it. ” After this, 1 thanked the Viceroy and 
sought his permissin «) ask him a question. After his reply in 
the affirmative, I said, “ As you say, in a few weeks your Council 
will be replaced by a new Council which will consist of many 
Congressmen. When you find it imj)OSsible to carr}* on with a simple 
person like myself, I wonder how yon would be able to carry on 
with Congressmen who are fiery patriots. ” 7%e viceroy mid, 

“ I can tolerate the Congressmen, but not you with great emphasis 
the Viceroy said, “ you are an impossihilily, ” This interview 
between me and the Viceroy took place about the 2nd week of 
May 1946. 

This work must be done immediately : 

In this interivew, the Viceroy revealed that 1 would have to 
soon relinquish the Job in the Viceroy's Council. I therefore 
decided before that happened, to bring into effect the decision of 
lodging a complaint before the TJ. N. O. against South Africa. 

I thought, otherwise, the credit of having done this would go to 
the Congressmen who would succeed me. I therefore immediately 
on my return to my residence after this interview with the Viceroy, 
sent for my Secretary, Mr. R. N. Banerjcc, I. C. S., and directed 
him to prepare the draft of the plaint to be filed before the U. N. 0. 
against South Africa without any delay so that it could immedi¬ 
ately be considered by the Viceroy’s Council. I asked him that 
if he felt the necessity of taking any counsel from any experts, 
ho should do so immetUately by personal visits. I also told him 
that since my exist from the Viceroy’s Council was going to take 
place in the near future, this must be done without any delay. 

Banorjeo prepared this plaint containing two main points : 
<1) The dovernment of South Africa is acting against the U. N. 0. 
Charter which provides that there shall be no racial discrimina¬ 
tion in any country which is a member of the U. N. 0. (2) The 
Soutii A&ioaa Government has broken all treaties and agree- 
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ments made with the Government of India in the matter of 
treatment of Indians domiciled there. 

Complaint lodged at last: 

When tliis diaft was placed before the Viceroy's Council for 
consideration, Lord WavcIJ the friend of General tSmutts, went 
off at a tangent. He said all these points were irrrlcvant. No 
prominence should be given to them. We should emphawise only 
the fact that the Indians in South Africa wvro in a minotily and 
the Europeans did not treat them properly. (Even nmv the 
Government of South Africa is insisting that the Indian (juestion 
is only a domestic one and no otlier country or IJ. N. O. has any 
right to interfere ). I immediately saw t he danger involved in 
the suggestion of the Vicc'roy and opixjswl him strenuously and 
said, “ General Smutts is always saying that the Indian question 
in South Africa is a domestic question and if w'c also emjdiasise 
this point in our plaint before the U. N. O., it will result in stieng- 
thening the hands of General Smutts, and this complaint will not 
find place before the U. N. O. ” Lot of argument took place 
on this point in the Viceroy’s Council. To avoid any fuithcr 
argument, Wavell suggested that the form of the complaint should 
be left to the Indian re])re3entativo on the U. N. O. at the time, 
viz.. Sir A. Ramaswamy Mudliar ( a member of Viceroy’s Council ). 
This plaint with all our points should be sent to him, and he should 
decide as to the prominence and emphasis to be given to the 
various points in the complaint. I immediately accepted this 
suggestion of the Viceroy, because a week ago w hen Sir Ramaswamy 
Mudliar left India for the United States to act as a representative 
of the Government of India on the U. N. O., I had met him and 
had a heart to heart talk w'ith him about all the points involved in 
this complaint. This talk with him revealed that Sir. A. Rama¬ 
swamy Mudliar was entirely in agreement with my view point. 

I was therefore confident that he would place the complaint before 
the U. N. O. in the proper form desired by me. Thus this com¬ 
plaint was filed before the U. N. O. through Sir A. Ramaswamy 
Mudliar on the 17th of June 1946 and I heaved a sigh of relief. 
Before this, all the Viceroy’s Councillors were asked to tender their 
resignation to make room for the members of the Congress and 
the Muslim League in view of the attempts at compromise going 
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on between the two parties, and wo had resigned in pursuance 
of this directive. But the date of acceptance of the resignation 
had not been yet Under these conditions, I left for Nagpur 

on the 23rd of June r ^^6. 1 received a wire on reaching Nagpur, 

intimating the accept of my resignation with effect from the 
3rd July 1946. 

Even today, I auk proud of having achieved this. The 
Govcniment of India at that time was subordinate to the British 
Government but acted like a fully iridependeut Government. My 
action was really a icidical blow on the very cx)nception of tlio 
Empire. In a way, it was a sort of a constitutional revolution. 
If nothing else, my action resulted in placing the miseries of the 
Indians in South Africa before the world forum. 

Anger ot Europeans ; 

Towards the end of the budget sesdon, a delegation on behalf 
of the Indians in South Africa visited Delhi. They thanked mo 
for my firm and independent policy towards South Africa and for 
all that I was able to do for them. They began to praise me very 
much. I told them that no praise was necessary. I have not 
obliged anybody personally. I simply fought for the prestige of 
my motherland which was my duty. In contrast with this, I 
received half a dozen lettei’s from some Euro[Kians in South Africa 
unknown to me, bitterly abusing me for poking my nose in South 
Africa and asking me to thrust my nose in the gutters of India,; 
before turning towards South Af ica. I was awfully amused by 
these letters which 1 regarded as the real index of my success. 
My credit as expressed by me previously was usurped by Congress¬ 
men as deicribed further. 

Apparently, until the third of July 1946, the negotiations 
between the Congress and the Muslim League did not succeed. 
Therefore the Viceroy’s Council was formed on that day consist¬ 
ing of 8 or 9 83 ni(jr 1. C. S. ofScials. Although negotiations bet¬ 
ween the British Government and the two pvolitical parties wore 
being continued, there was no sign of success and the British 
Government decided to form the Viceroy’s Council on the basis 
of. parity, and consisting of members of the Congress and such 
noa-League Muslims as were agreeable to the Congress. Tnis 
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Bofte, Sir Shafut Ahmed Khan and some others as members. 


Arguments in tho U. N. O. based oa my draft: 

Pandit Nehru who took charge of my dejiartmcnt, continued 
my poIic 3 ^ in South Africa. About the end of December 1946, 
Pandit Nehru sent a delegation from India under the leadership 
of his sister Vijayahixmi Pandit to place the Indian case before 
the U. N. 0. against South Africa. This ilclogation included 
among others Raja Maharaj Singh, Barrister Ramrao Deshinukh, 
and Shri R. N. Banerjee, I. C. S., the Secretary of the Common¬ 
wealth Relations Department acted as the Secretary of the dele¬ 
gation. Srimati Vijayalaxmi Pandit made a good speech 
whUe placing the Indian case before the U. N. 0., and deserved 
all praise for it. But it must be rem« tnbered here that the draft 
on which her speech was based was prepared under ray directions 
when I wJMJ the member-in-charge. India secured a victory 
against South Africa in the U. N. O. This Victory was mainly 
due to the efforts made by the representatives of Byelo Russia 
and Mexico on the U. N. O., because they had studied the problem 
very carefully. I had already anticipiated that Russia was bound 
to help India against Britain in the U. N. 0. Tho arguments 
used by the representatives of Byelo Russia and Mexico were so 
unanswer.ible, that General Smutts attended the sitting of the 
U. N. 0. like an accused hanging down his head. 

Nehru’s love for truth (?): 

On account of the victory of India in the U. N. 0. Shrimati 
Vijayalaxmi Pandit and Pandit Nehru received shoals of congra¬ 
tulatory wires which they quietly pocketed, but while doing so, 
they did not utter a word about the person to whom the real wredit 
belonged. If they did so, they could not have avoided the mention 
of my name. I was rather amused and surprised also by this 
silence of Pandit Nehru about the person who made all these 
strenuous efforts. I therefore made attempts to bring out the 
truth from Pandit Nehru’s own mouth in the Central Assembly, 
but they did not succeed. 
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The attempts were made as follows :— 

I had occasion to visit Delhi on the 3rd or 4th of March 1947 
for some business. I was putting up with my friend Mr, P. B. 
Gole who was then a member of the Central Assembly representing 
Bcrar. Gole was my colleague when w^e were both dismissed as 
Ministers from the Central Provinces. Naturally therefore we 
had a heart to heart talk upon many matters. During the 
conversation Gole .-aid, “Dr., you gave a valiant fight to the 
Congress High Command single handed with your back to the wall, 
and good luck came your way. You became a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council and got a name and fame for your work there 
throughout the world. Now you are shortly going to be appointed 
as Prime Minister of Alwar. Had I done some such thing, after 
the Khare episode, perhaps, I also would have attained some good 
and prominent position. ” I was surprised by this utterance of 
Gole and I said, ‘‘ Gole, whatever I did, I did not do with any 
expectation of anything. I did it because it was the mandate of 
my conscience and I did not care for the comequences. I never 
dreamt that such and such action of mine will lead to such and 
such results. So all your talk is groundless. You must remember 
that imitation does not always succeed. ” On this Gole said, 
** Whatever it may be, Dr., I am now tired of hypocracy and 
sychophancy.” I asked Gole to clarify his statement. Gole replied 
“ Dr. these our Congress leaders are now sitting in the Interim 
Government of India and we arc compelled to sing their praisef. 
To tell you the truth nothing that they do is approved by us. Yet 
have to say that all that they do is very beneficial to the coun¬ 
try. We are compelled to practise this hypocracy of which I aUi 
now very much tired. ” I said, “ Gole your protestation is point¬ 
less. One who is tired of hyi>ocracy and sychophancy, will never 
remain a single moment at the place where he is required to 
practise these vices, but will quit immediately. If you are really 
tired, will you please do something for me ? Mind, you, I do not 
want to put you in any awkward position, and even if you say no, 
to my request, our friendship will still endure. Gole replied, 
“ Yes, .1 shall do for you what you want me to do. I am not afraid 
of anybody. ’’ 

After this, I gave all the information about the happenings 
in the U. N. 0. on the South African question to Gole. I also 
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*oIlI fii'm Viidyaldxmi Pandit and Pandit Noiiru hare received 
shoals of congratulatory wires, but they have not cared to disclose 
the person who made all these efforts. They have concealed the 
truth. I therefore desire to bi-ing out this truth from Nehru’s 
own lips in the Central Assembly, and if you have courage enough 
I would like you to put the following questions in the Assembly;— 

(1) Will the Government be pleased to state what action it 
has taken to bring into effect the directive given to the 
South African Government by the U. N. 0, in the matter 
of India-South Africa dispute. 

(2) If the reply to the above question is in the negative, will 
the Government state the likely date and the outline of 
the action Government propose to take. 

(3) Will the Government state the month and the year when 
the Complaint was lodged against South Africa in the 
U. N. O. 

(4) Will the Government please state who was the member- 
in-chai^e of the Commonwealth Relations Department 
when this happened. 

Gole sent those questions lothe notice orfiv,e of the Absembly. 
The noxt day I returned to Nagpur and after waiting for 5 or 6 
days, I enquired from Gole about the.se questions. Gole replied 
in a letter that although he gave the notice of these questions, 
they were returned to him, and he was asked to withdrew them as 
they would be embarrassing to the Government. 

The problem of Indians in South Africa is not yet solved. 
The Government of South Africa is trampling under its feet all 
the directives which it receives from the U. N. 0. Neither the 
U. N. O dares to take any drastic steps against South Africa, nor 
South Adrica dares to leave the U. N. 0. Pre-^ently, Franca has 
walked out of the U. N. O. on the question of Algeria, This 
action of France created some sensation as France is one of the 
Five Big Nations of the U. N. O. Whatever it may be, this 
endeavour of mine exposes the so called strength of the U. N. 0. 
and also the so called lovo of truth of the Congress. 



CHAPTER IX 

MISCELLANEOUS ACTIVITIES 

In this chapter, I will describe miscrilaneows activities of 
mine just before and after my appointment to the Viceroy’s 
Council. Three or lour instances relating to these activities are 
connected with the 1942 Quit India Movement. In a way my 
appointment to the Viceroy’s Council is also connected with the 
Quit India Movement. It will therefore be quite relevant to give 
here a short account of thcr Quit India Movement in the province 
then known as the C. P. and Bcrar. The descriptions of the 
Quit India Movement and the account of the Chimur and Ashtj 
incidents and the fast of Prof. Bhansali arising out of it, have been 
borrowed from my Marathi biography written by Mr. .1. B.. Joshi, 
a Sub-Editor of the Marathi daily ‘ Maharashtra ’ of Nagpur and 
published in Delhi in the month of August 1943. Similarly, the 
text of some of the correspondence published in this book, has 
been borrowed from the second part of my Marathi biography 
written by the same author, and published in December 1949 at 
Calcutta at the time of tin; Hindoo Mahasabha Session held there 
and through Shri L. B. Bhopatkar. I therefore acloiowledge 
my debt of gratitude for this to Mr. J. R. Joshi, the author and 
Mrs. Sushila Joshi, the publisher of these books. Besides this, in 
this book elsewhere, I have freely taken the help of my biography 
in English wider the name ‘ He Fought Gandhism ’ pubbshed in 
Delhi in 1951 by Mr, Indra Prakash and a book named ‘ Some 
Speeches and Statements of Dr. Khare ’ published by Mr. M. G, 
Datar of Nagpur in 1943, and also my Marathi autobiography 
published by Shri G, M. Joshi of Bombay. My thanks are due 
to all these publishers for allowing me to freely draw upon their 
books. After this I now turn to the Quit India Movement of 1942, 

The British bureaucracy strikes the first blow: 

The All India Congress Committee passed its Quit India 
resolution in Bombay on the 8th of August 1942. By this reso¬ 
lution Gandhi was authorised to have a talk with the Viceroy 
and, if it failed, to start a movement for achieving independence. 
This resolution by itself did not mean that the movement was 
started as Gandhi after this resolution intended to see the Viceroy. 
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Furthermore, Gandhi bad clariGed the position of the Congroas as 
of non-ombarraasment to Sritain by writting letters to Chaing' 
kai-Sheik of China and Joseph Stalin of Kussia. Gandhi there¬ 
fore was quite confident that he would not be arrested, and he 
Expressed that feeling of his to his Secrc'tary, Mahadeo Desai on 
the night of 8th August. But this estimate of Gandhi proved 
entirely wrong, because he and ail other Congress leaders were 
arrested in the early morning of the 9th August 1942. Tliis 
repression was carried on all over India and all local Congress 
leaders in towns and villages were arrested. The British bureau* 
cracy must have thought that by arresting Congress leaders, they 
would cut off the verj"^ root of the movement. But this under¬ 
standing of the bureaucracy was entirely wrong. The root of the 
movement lay not in the Congress leaders who had not even 
chalked out the programme of civil disobedience. 

The Congress did not start the 1942 agitation. As indicated 
in the preceding paragraph even after the Quit India resolution 
the Congress still hoped to achieve independence by negotiations. 
But the British Government was not prepared to allow any latitude 
to the Congress this time, because the War was on, and therefore 
it struck at the Congress with all its force. But this did not stop 
the holocaust, because discontent did not lie in the speeches of the 
Congress leaders or their activities, but it was rooted in the situa¬ 
tion created by the War. The delaying tactics of the British 
Government to consider the transfer of power had created 
deep disappointment in the public mind, and fuel was added 
to the fire by scarcity and dearness of necessities of life like 
food and raiment, the tragic tale of the refugees from Burma 
and the oppression carried on on the rich and the poor, 
agriculturists and labourers in towns and villages every¬ 
where, the utter disregard shown by the bureaucracy for 
public good, the insecurity of life and property felt by the 
people everywhere, the confiscation of country boats and 
other means of livelihood in the riverine areas of Bengal 
and Orissa, the atrocities committed by the army and the 
true or false rumours of outrages on women perpetrated by 
aoldiers and sepoys. These were the real reasons for the 
discontent, bitter feelings and anger of the public. There- 
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fore the mere arrest of Congress leaders proved to be futild 
and there was a holocaust in many areas of the country. ’ 

Mr. Amery’s accusations : 

f 

For some time, clje Indian people were stunned and stupefied 
by the sudden arresi/ of the Congress leaders on the 9th of August 
1942, but Mr. Amery, the then Secretary of State for India, 
awakened the Indian people from this temporary stupor. He 
issued a statement on the 11th of August 1942 in which he alleged 
that the Congress civil disobedience movement at that time had 
allowed the blowing of bridges, the dismantling of rails, the cutting 
of telegraph and telephone wires, the burning of Government 
offices and the destruction of all external signs of British authority. 
The movement included also the undermining of loyalty of the 
police and the military and the bringing of the administrative 
machinery to a stand-still by any means. To give any latitude 
to the Congress in such activities would have resulted in serious 
impediments to war efforts. On these grounds, Amery’s staiei- 
ment justified the lightening arrests of all Congress leaders on 
9th August. It would be fair to state here that Kaka Kalelkar 
and Kishorilal Mashruwala, two of Gandhiji’s intimate disciples 
had also issued a statement after the publication of the statement 
of Amery, that all the things referred to in it were allowable at 
that time in the Quit India movement. Was it not a cruel joke of 
Gandlii’s ahimsa practised by these two intimate disciples of 
Gandhi ? (As mentioned before, Mahatma Gandhi however had 
disclaimed this Quit India movement in his letter to the Viceroy on 
the ground that it was based on violence ), It was also a satire on 
the intelligence of these Congress leaders to have taken a cue 
about the programme of political movement from Mr. Amery, 
obviously an enemy of Indian interests. These statements misgui¬ 
ded the Indian people at this critical juncture, and they thought 
that to perpetrate such violent deeds, was really the programme 
of the Quit India Movement of the Congress at that time. 

On account of these misconceptions, many violent deeds were 
perpetrated by the Indian people at many places all over India. 
Hundreds of police stations and Tahsil offices were burnt or the 
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Congress trUcobur flag was planted on them. Telephone and 
telegraph wires were cut at hundreds of places. Rails were dis¬ 
mantled and communications obstructed. The people gave 
expression to their deep discontent by any means available to 
them. Courts and Government offices were closed, schools and 
colleges were deserted, bazars were also deserted. It appeared 
for a moment that the British authority had vanished from the 
country. The British Government also thinking that, that movcv 
ment was intended to uproot its authority used all means of mo- 
dern war-fare to suppress the movement. They invaded some 
localities with their armies and freely used steii-guns, machine- 
guns, aroplanes etc. The result was that the bullets manufactured 
to be used on the Japanese soldiers ran through the bodies of 
Indians. 

Storm in Nagpur : 

Nagpur was quite peaceful for two days, i. e. on the 9th and 
10 of August 1942. But the atraosi)horc suddenly changed from 
the mid-day of the 11th August. Boys from 5 to 15 years of age 
paraded the streets in processions and destroyed all electric bulbs 
on the lamp-posts on the streets and agitated and angry mobs cut 
off the telegraph and telephone wires on the 12th August. The 
goods godown of Itwari station and Itwari post office were burnt. 
The police outposts in the city were also burnt, and the Congress 
Iri-colour flag was planted on the office of the Deputy Commissioner. 
At many places roads were blocked by Hume pipes and trunks of 
trees felled down. Government police proved inefficient and 
inadequate. Courts and offices were closed and there was firing 
at many places like Jumma Darwaja, Itwari, Sitabiildi, Mahal 
and people in the houses and galleries were shot down. The 
whole of Nagpur city was handed over to the military and curfew 
was enforced at many places after 6 P. M. There was curfew also 
in front of my dispensary in Sitabuldi. In the evening of 12th 
August 3 or 4 minutes before 6 P. M. I was engaged in dressing 
some wounded persons; while I was performing this humane task 
a sepoy belonging to the Mahar Regiment entered my dispensary 
and peremptorily ordered me to close it immediately and placed 
a loaded pistol on my chest. The result was that I was Imme. 
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disi.fc3l.y cornp^lle:! tr» close the dispensiry leaving the humane 
task uiHaish rl. This situation in Nagpur had been described at 
that time by 8ir Henry Twynam, the then Governor of C. P. 
and Bcrar, in the following words : “The city of Nagpur wm 
entirely in the hands of rebels for S9veMy-eight hours. ” 

Violent incidents like those in Nagpur took place at many 
places in C. P. and Her ^r, but the incidents, pardeul iily at Chimur, 
Ashti, Yaoli and Ramtek, would not be forgotten for a long time. 
At these places, regular tights took place between the people and 
the Government officials. This w'as naturally followed by mili¬ 
tary invasion of these places which resulted in atrocities upon the 
people. Particularly, the tenibh^ atrocities on women perpe¬ 
trated in Chimui- and Ashti would not be fogotten. Similarly, 
the loot of the Government treasury at Ramtek would also not 
be forgotten because the ofricer-in-charge of that treasury at that 
time, deserted his duty and ran to Nagpur for safety. Perhaps, 
on account of that officer’s desei-tation of the post of duty, he got 
promoted under the Shukla Ministry as a result of which he is 
now living his family and literary life in splendour. 

Release of Tukdoji Maharaj : 

Tukdoji who has now earned the fame of a national saint by 
the favours of the Congress Government was suspected of having 
some connection with the happenings at Cnimur during this 
movement. The Government of C. P. arrested him, perhaps as 
an under-trial. The reason for this suspicion was that Chimur 
was a groat centre of Tukdoji’s disciples and a Bhajan programme 
of Tukdoji was held at Chimur the night previous to the fight 
between the people and the Government officials. Besides this, 
Chimur and Ashti were the centres of the institution called ‘ Arti 
Mandal ’ started by Tukdoji. (Arti Mandal means a centre of 
worship). Shri Bal Veer Harkare, who is a friend of mine was 
very friendly with Tukdoji also. He threfore requested me to try 
and seaure Tukdoji’s release. For this purpose I and my friend, 
Shri T. J. Kedar went one day and saw the then Governor of 
of C. P. and Berar, viz., Sir Henry Twynam and requested him 
to release Tukdoji. We argued that Tukdoji was never a poli. 
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tician. He was only a religious propagandist. The Governor 
first refused to listen to our request and quoted some sentences 
in the police report alleged to have been uttered by Tukdoji at 
CJiimur, the meaning of which was that when necessary stones 
could become bom>>s and sticks could become guns. After this, 
we again emphasised our contention that Tukdoji was never a 
poUtieal agitator aiwi very fervently pleaded for his release which 
would result in great goodwill towards the Government. On 
swcount of this earnest request, the Governor promised to release 
him within 7-8 days when the situation would be quietened. The 
Governor carried out the promise given to us and Tukdoji 
was released. After release, he immediately came to my house and 
bowed before me and thanked me profusely for saving his life. 

Tn my articles published in newspapere about this movement, 
I had foretold that it would be a failure on account of the situation 
in the country not being favourable to it; and my prophecy came 
out to be true because the defenceless, leadcrless and unarmed 
puhMe waa soon ruthlessly repressed by the Biritish Government. 
Thouaa.nd.a oi people were arrested, and put behind prison bars. 
Special fudges and special courts were appointed, who were given 
special powers to try these cases in the military fashion, and many 
people were sentenced to be hanged, being held guilty of murder, 
incendiarism, destruction of property and such other oifences, 
»6 places like Aahti, Yaoli, Cbimur, Bamtek BetuJ, and Nagpur. 
This as well as the stories of atrocities on women at Chimur, create 
ed great agitation in the public mind. 

The account of Chimur Incident: 

Chimur is a big village in the Chanda district with 6,000 
population. It is 32 miles from Warora and surrounded on all 
sides Ijy tluck forests. This village is famous from the Bhonsla 
times, and because it is inhabited by well to do families like Naiks 
andBegdos, it is fairly advanced in political thought and a centre 
of movements like that of the Hindu Mahasabha and Bashtriya 
8wayam Sewak Sangh. There is no wonder therefore that t-bia 
villt^ rose in revolt after the arrest of national leaders on the 
9tb Av^st 1942. On the 16tb of Augwt (Nagpaaebami day ) 
the police arrested some public workers in Chimur, for taking paft 
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iQ tho agitation. In protest of this arrest, the people of Chinmr 
arrangtx] a procession which was lathi-cha^gtHi as well as fired on 
by the police. It could not be said, how many peo])le fell victims 
to this firing, but it was true that the I^olice carried on firing till 
the ammunition was finished. When this was sensed by the 
public, they attacked the police in return, which resulted in the 
death of a Sub-Divisional Officer, Sub-Inspector of Police, Naib- 
Tahsildar and a police constable. The dead bodies of these 
victims were also burnt along with the buildings of the Govern- 
wont The agitated public thus took revenge of the atrocities 
and firing committed by the police, and then blocked the road to 
Chimur, by placing across it trunks of big trees felled by them. 
The public also demolisbed a \)Tidge leading to tlhimnr and made 
communication to that place nearly impossible. The District 
Magistrate, Chanda, Mr. Su\»rainaniam, 1. C. when he got news 
of the these hapx>enings in Chimur, re\)orted to the Provineiat 
Government that tht*re was rebellion against Government in the 
forest tract of Chimur. He also gave his own opinion, that tliia 
rebellion could not be quelled without the help of the whito 
soldiers. 

The Provincial Government responded to this call of the 
District Magistrate, and sent a special train to Chimur on the 
19th of August consisting of 200 soldiers and 50 8ej)oy8. This 
detachment of the military was also accompanied hy military 
vehicles. When this news of the military invasiorv reached Chimnt 
the people there were terror-struck auA hid themse\ves hehmd 
closed doors. The District Magistrate with the help of the mili¬ 
tary broke open the doors of the houses of prominent citizens 
like the Naiks and Begdes. Later on, the same treatment was 
given to the houses of all and sundry. 

On entering the bouses, the white soldiers and the black 
sepoys both severely beat all males of all ages, insulted the women 
and destroyed goods and furniture. The District Magistrate on 
this very day arrested 120 citizens of Chimur. After this, he 
allowed the police and the military to take away anything they 
needed from anywhere. On account of this free licence given 
to them by the District Magistrate, the police broke open all the 
boxes and cupboards iu the bouses o{ tbe pxommeut 'peop\e and 
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bvbilved like Mahmud of Uhazni During this lonf. kitclxns 
were converted into latrines, household temples were (h'secrated 
riiid ai y lone womnn fallen into ihc bunds of these military jx^ofilo 
\vasraj)cd irmspectivc of hor ag(‘, jdiysical cofulition ol incasi riialion 
or pregnancy . For two days tJic (liiniiir jieojilc' Mere n^niinded 
of the loot rapine and slaiiglitca* carried on hv Na<lir Shah in Delhi 
in 1739. 

Courage displayed by an old woman 

At long lost, Mrs. Dadihai, an old lacl> of the l><'gde family, 
braved th(‘ threats and the bayonets of the jxdice and military 
and dexterously managed to approacfh the Disiriel Magistrate, 
Mr. Suliramaniarn. On nuxding him, slie asked him I'ointhlane 
whether he had any sisters and mother or not. Tlie l)isti‘i(‘1 
Magistrate very arrogantl}* replied to lier, that that c ahunity \va> 
brought on by the foolish and thoughlloss action of tlie men of 
Clrimur, and that whenever mditary got an occasion of acting 
under such conditions, such things were inevita1)!e. J^nl he was 
again requested by Mrs. Dadibai to be lunnarK’ and to show sonu* 
mercy. This had its effect and he orderfxl the military officials, 
not to tease and iasult the peo])le any niori*. Thus the loot and 
raping in Chimur uas .stopped, but the people lived in mortal 
fear and danger, till the 2()th of August vhen tlie military l(dt 
Chimur. But the misery and misfortune of the jieojile of Chimur 
did not end on that date, because a collective fine of Rs. 1 lakh 
imposed on Chimur was quickly realised. One ran imagine the 
distress and the misery suffered by the women of (d)imur, duiing 
the process of the realisation of this fine. Almost all responsible^ 
men were behmd prison bars. Therefore, the fine Avas neec'ssarily 
realised from the women remaining behind. After this realisation 
of the fine, the people of Chirnur had to suffer the trials and tribu¬ 
lations incidental to the investigation of crimes. 

When the news of these happenings in Chimur reached Nagjmr, 
crossing through the army and police cordon, the Nagpur public 
became very uneasy and agitated. But they could not do any¬ 
thing even to ascertain the veracity or otherwise of the distressing 
and heart rending news heard by them. It was imjiossible then 
to go to Chimur till the motor communication was re-established 
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and iiio ])o]ic*c cordon was raised. But tlx^ Cliaiida Bar Assoeia* 
tion ill the last week of August J042 passed a K^soJution demanding 
an enquiry' into the Chiiuur atroidties, and sent it to the Oovern- 
incnt. But the Government turned down this request of the 
(Jhanda Bur Association and also refused to remove the direct and 
indirect restrictions unposed on going to Chiniur. Therefore, 
the arrangeuxiiit of d(dence of about 400 citizens arrested 
in ('liimur, and placing before the pulilic a full account of wliat 
happened inCliimiir liecame very difficult. But this difficulty 
was surmounted in a measure, by V\‘cr Harkare and 8hri G. R. 
W^ilunjkai- who sIiowimI great ])craeverancc in personally visiting 
prominent men and women of all political parties at Wardha., 
(Chanda and Nagjiur. 

The efforts made by these*, two gentlemen were successful 
and Mrs. A'imlabai Doshpaadc, Mrs. Dwarkabai Deoskar, Mfss 
Virnal Abhyankar, Mrs. Ramabai Tambc, and Dr. Durgabai 
Wazalwar of Nagpur visited Chiinur on the 19th of September 
for a spot enquiry into the alleged atrocities on the* women of 
(^himur. Whc‘n these five ladies of Nagpur on leturn from Chirnur^ 
acquainted the Nagpur pu])lic with the horrible account of the 
outrages on w^omcn in Chiinur, the whole of Nagpur became very 
much angry and agitated. Dr. Moonje and Mr. Ghatatc also 
visit(*d CJhimur about this time, enquired into the incidents there, 
and placed the information before the fiovernnient and requested 
the Government to hold an enquirj'^ into them. Bui the Government 
of C. P. and Berar, issued a long statement on the 10th of October 
1042, saying that all the complaints about Chimur were fictitious 
and the women of Chimur had deliberately made these false accus¬ 
ations against the soldiers of Government to defame the army. 
The Government of C. P. and Berar suffered in reputation 
throughout India on account of this attempt to suppress truth. 
The Government of C. P. became irritated on account of this, and 
imposed a ban on the publication of any news about Chimur 
under the Defence of India Rules. On account of this satanic 
iiot of the Government, it became impossible to get any justice 
in this Chimur incident. 

Professor Bhansali*s fast unto death : 

In this situation of despair and disappointment, Professor 
Bhansali, an intimate disciple of Gandhi came forward. He is 
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a n 3 ph 3 vr of Shamji Krishna Verraa, the famous revolutionary 
of Saivarkir’s AbhinavaBharat party. While working as a Profe¬ 
ssor in an Ah:n 3 iabal Colhige, Bhansali su Iclenly got an inspira- 
tion to rono'i.ico worJ'y lifo and joined Gandluji s ashram at 
Soivnjraiu. Bhans:ili is a m an of roligioiis bent of wind and never 
took any part in politics. ImpAled by his religious sentiments, 
Bhansvli wont to Delhi on tha 1st of November 1042 and 
requested Shri M. S. Aney, wlio was then a member of the Viceroy’s 
Coimeil, to try to bring about an enquiry into the Chimur aifairs. 
Hs also requested Shri Aney to accompany him to Chimur, and 
insisted that if Aney was unable to do anything, ho should resign, 
failing which he threatened Aney that he would end his life at his 
feet by fasting. 

Naturally, after tliis threat, an order was served on Bhansali 
to quit Delhi immediately. As ho did not obey, he was put 
behind the prison-bars in Delhi and forcibly fed in jail through 
a nasal tube. Afterwards, ho was brought back to Sewagram on 
the 7th November and released there. Immediately on release, 
Bhansali went to Chimur. Within three hours of his reaching 
Chimur , Bhansali Avas served with an order to leave Chimur 
irameiiatsly. He disobeyed that order. Therefore, he was 
brought to Sewagram and released there, but served with an order 
not to leave Sewagram. 

Sinister propaganda by K. M. Munshi and others : 

Bhansali broke the last order served on him and from Sewa¬ 
gram he went to Wardha, and started fast unto death in the 
in the bungalow of Jamanlal Bajaj, as a protest against the 
injustice done at Chimur. Taking advantage of this, Shri K. M. 
Munshi who was interested in Bhansali carried on a sinister pro¬ 
paganda that Shri M. S. Aney alone was responsible for the injus¬ 
tice at Chimur. The same propaganda was carried on by some 
Congress papers also from Delhi to Bombay, But Prof. Tl hii.nan.li 
when he came to know about this propaganda, scotched it by 
writing to Aney that the object of his fast was never to put him 
into trouble, and that he did not harbour any hostile feelings 
individually against him, Shri Aney also informed Bhansali in 
return, that ho was mining every endeavour to afford relief in 
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the matter of Chimur according to his own light. Aney also 
requested Bhansali to give up his demand for an enquiry into the 
atrocities on women in Chimur as after a lapse of all that time, it 
was impossible for it to succeed. Aney made thi>s request to 
Bhansali on the of December 1942. The very next day, that 
is on the 6th, Prof Bhansali in his turn thanked Aney by a tele¬ 
gram and emphasised that he ftdt elevated to sacrifice his life for 
the sake of honour and prestige of woinauhoorl. 

Bhansali’s fast continued for nearly two months and great 
anxiety was felt for his life, to save which effort^5 began to be made. 
A letter was sent to Mr. M. R. Jayakar of Bombay requesting him 
to intercede between Prof. Bhansali and the (Jovernment to save 
his life. My friend Barrister G. V. Deshmukh and myself were 
also similarly requested and efforts were made to bring about a 
compromise between Prof. Bhansali and the C. P. Government. 
An account of these efforts of compromise cjould be gathered from 
a letter which Mr. E. S. Patwardhan sent to Mr, Aney on the 9th 
of January 1943 and Ancy's reply to him dated tli(‘ 11th January 
1943. The important portion of both these letters is therefore 
quoted below : Shri E. S. Patwardhan in his letter says, “ Today 
is the 60th day of the fast unto death started by Professor Bhansali. 
You are aware of the present and past history of Prof. Bhansali. 

I have seen the recent correspondence that took place between 
you (Mr. Aney) and him ( Prof. Bhansoli). I have also read 
the letter which you sent to him yesterday while on your way 
to Delhi. ” 


‘^Shri Gopalrao Walunjkar of Nalwadi near Wardha came 
to me on the 4th January 1943, and requested mo to persuade 
Dr. Khare to go to Wardha and examine the health of Prof. 
Bhansali. Immediately Walunjkar and myself went to Dr* 
Khare and requested him to go to Wardha and examine 
Prof, Bhansali. For the last four years Dr. Khare har¬ 
bours a feeling of utter contempt for the Mahatma his 
associates and his institutions. On account of this very 
reason he declined to go to Wardha, but we tried our 
best to persuade him and requested him to defer his 
answer to us over the matter. 
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Oil Wivjhies l.'i}' the Gth of January 1!)43, Mrs. Anu.sa3Mbai 
Kale, >Shri 0. T. Madholkar, Shri Madhaorao Datar and myself 
(K. S. Patwardhan) went to Wanllia to see Prof. Bhansali. It 
ap])cars that Bhans.ili is quite alert and capable of considering 

any point of view j)laced before him. I think, tJuTc are twf> 
rcitegorieH of pt^oplc sarroiindinL^ him: so/ne eiirncutly desin^ to 
finfl some lionomnhlc way out of the crisis so Hint h/.s life 
may b<' saV(Ml. On the contrary, some ditdiards hold the view 
that if Bhansali gives up his fast, their own importance will be 
reduced. Even so, both the categories of people believe, that 
the situation will greatly improve if you come here as a friend.^' 

Love for us influenced him : 

‘We placed the whole situation at Wardha about Bhan* 
sail’s fast before Dr. Ivhare and Barrister G. V. Deshrnukh and 
we tried again to persuade Dr. Khare to go to Wardha. Ai 
long lad, very relmtaaihj, he agreed to go to Wardha on account 
of his love (oivards us. Accordingly, ^Dv. Khare, Barrister 
Govindrao De.shmukli and Mrs. Anusayabai Kale and 1 went to 
Wardha yesterday the 8th January, i. e. Friday. We stayed 
in the house of Jamanlal Bajaj from 11 A. M. to 3 P. M, Dr. 
Khare very carefully examined the liealth of Prof. Bhansali 
and said that there is nothing seriously wrong yet. His pulse 
is 80-84 per minute and his mind is alert and happy. Many 
points were placed before Bhansali with a view to i>ersuade him 
to give up his fast. He was told that Govindrao Deshrnukh 
who was a member of the Central Assembly will be able to do 
something there. Till then, he was earnestly requested to give up 
his fast. Bhansali has agreed to give due consideration to this 
point of view. It was also brought to his notice that there 
is no particular imi)ortance in fasting only for securing an 
enquiry from the Government. On the contraiy, it is more 
important to create strength and organisation in the Society to 
prevent such atrocities on women. We should therefore take 
some steps towards this end. Bhansali also promised to consi¬ 
der this aspect of the question. After this we left Wardha 
and before leaving Dr. Khare lovingly assured Prof. Bhansali that 
he vrould be glad to come again to Wardha, if necessary. 

“In this letter I have reported to you fully all that 
happened at Wardha. I believe, if it is decided to reconsider 
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such cases of atrocities against women, in which there is a 
possibility of getting some proof, Bliausaii may be prepared to 
give np his fast.*’ 

Shri M. S. Alley in reply to this letter to vShri E, S. 
J^atwardhaii, says, “'J'hank you for your letter of the 9th 
instant. You have done a great job in persuading Dr. 
Khare to examinv Prof. Bhansall. I fervently hope, that 
although the efforts of all others have failed. Dr. Khare's 
efforts will succeed. J am also trying my best to enable 
Bhaiisali t(» abandon liis fast. 1 hope, Bhansali will consider 
all the view jioints which you have jilaccd before him 
enahlc him to give up his fast. Phrase give my thanks also to 
Dr. Khare, Madkholkar, Datar and Mrs. Kale .’* 

Munshi was silenced : 

As mentioned in lliis cor respondene(*. 1 returned to Nagpur 
on the evening of the 8th January 1943 from Wardha after 
examining Prof. Bhansali and having a talk with him. On 
9th morning, I interviewed the Governor of C. P. and Berar 
and had a talk with him about Chimur and Bhansuli's fast to 
gauge his mind ami to find out how far he was prepared 
to go to bring about a compromise. This day evening, the 
trustee of Bhansali, i. e. Shri K. M. Munshi came to my house 
in the company of Achaiya W'ahinjkar. At that time Gnvind- 
rao Deshmukh, K. S. Patwardhan and Mrs. Amisayabai Kale 
were already sitting at my place. When the talk began about 
how to bring about a compromise, Shri Jv. M. Munshi began tu 
blame Shri Ane 3 % I immediately eheckmalcd him saying, 
‘^you have no business to blame Bapuji alone. There is ano¬ 
ther person in the Viceroj^’s Council namel}^ Shri Nalini 
Ranjau Sarkar who is more thick with Gandlii than Aney. 
Why did he not open his mouth? If you wanted to blame 
anybody, then, it must be accepted that Aney and Sarkar were 
both blameworthy. It was unjust to blame Aney alone. ’ 
Munshi kept quiet after this. 

I am nowhere in the picture : 

Thus we discussed for two or three hours and prepared a 
draft for a compromise. Next day that is on the 10th 
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Jnnuary 1943, I wont to the Government House to show tho 
dealt to the (xovern jr anti get his approval. At thi-t time, Shri 
K. M. Mtinslii was also standing in my ^ eranda. He requested 
me to take him along with me to the Governmei t House, 
and tell the Governor that a famous lawyer of Bombay was 
accompanying me who would be greatly useful in preparing the 
final draft of the compromise. I was surjwised at this un¬ 
expected request from Munshi and refused to oblige him with a 
smile, on which Munshi said, “Dr. Khare you are everywhere in 
this picture and I am nowhere.” 

After my return home from the interview with the Gover¬ 
nor, Shri K. M. Munshi and Aeharya Walunjkar came to my 
house and took that draft to show it to Prof. Bhansali. After 
return from VVardha, they again came to my house in the 
evening when a meeting of all tho people concerned was held 
and a final draft was prepared. After that, I again saw the 
Governor with that final draft on the llbh January and obtain¬ 
ed his approval. The outline of the fin ii draft approved by the 
Governor would be evident from tho correspondence that took 
place between me and Prof. Bhansali on the lith January. I 
wrote to Bhansali as follows :— 

“After seeing you and having a talk with you on the 8th 
of January I interviewed the Governor and had a very frank 
talk with him about Chimur affair. I have to request you to 
give up your insistence on a public enquiry into the alleged 
atrocities perpetrated on women in Chimur as after such a 
long lapse of time, it would be impossible to identify the accused. 
But at the same time, I can give you the fodowing assurances ; 

( 1 ) The Government of 0. P. and Berar will issue a state¬ 
ment that it had never an intention of making any 
mean accusations against the women of Chimur. Govern¬ 
ment always attaches great importance to the d scipline 
followed by the militaiy and jiolice while on the duty of 
maintaining peace and order. Government also firmly 
believes that to entertain highest respjct for woman¬ 
hood and to protect their honour, is the first and the 
best constituent of that discipline. 
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(2) Government will remove the ban on newspapers regard¬ 
ing publishing the news of Chimur and BliaasaJi. 

(3) Governm<^'nt will puldi.'-h its statement at the time of 
the breaking of the fast by Prof. Bhansali. 

(4) Governnient understar d» that there are at prestent no res¬ 
trictions on going to Chimur, but even if there arc any, 
they will be immediately removed. 

1 can assure you that Hon’blc Mr. M. S. Anoy Avill accom- 
pan'^ jou to Chimur. Government will not impose any res¬ 
trictions upon your visit. I can also accompany you to Chimur 
if you so desire. 

You have undergone heavy suffering and sacrifice and I 
hope that considering all the above factors, you will break your 
epic fast.” 

I received a reply from Bhansali to my above letter on the 
same day. Bhansali writes :— 

“I am grateful for your letter and the efforts you have 
made, I am glad to learn that the Government is willing to 
issue a statement suggested by you, to remove the ban on nows 
about Chimur and also remove all restrictions on those who 
want to go to Chimur. I am also happy that the Hon'blo 
Shri M. S. Aney is willing to accompany me te Chimur and 
contact the people there. 1 am a mdii devoted to religion and 
I believe that to insult women is not only an offence against 
Society, but is an olfeace against God- I got this oppjitunity 
to infuse these sentiments of mine into others. I am thankful 
for it. I am also grateful to God because he made me an 
instrument to awaken the public conscience on an important 
question like tha honour of women. 

I shall gladly visit Chimur along with you and Mr. Aney 
after I recover. Considering all the faijts and the reasons 
placed by you before me, I hereby give up my demand for an 
enquiry into Chimur happenings and agree to break my fast. 

I hope, there will not be any restrictions afoer my fast is broken^ 
upon my speeches and activities on the question of rendering 
any help to the Chimur people.” 
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Thus Bhansali broke his fast after which Shri T. C. S. 
Jayratnum, I. C. S., Chief Secretary of the C. P. Government, 
held a Press Conference and announced that the Government 
had withdrawn the order issued under Section 41 (I) of the 
Defence of India Rules. This order had imposed bnn upon the 
news about Chimur and Bhansali, etc. In this way, the dead- 
lock between the All India Newspapers and the Government of 
India also was resolved. At this very Press Conference Shri 
M. D. Shahane, the Publicity Officer of the C. P. Government 
said, Government of C.P. welcomes all the efforts made to 
solve all the difficulties arising out of the Chimur affair. The 
Government never intended to make any mean accusations 
against womanhood in general. Government always attaches 
great importance to the discipline maintained by the police and 
the military while on duty to keep order. Government also 
earnestly believes that respect towards womanhood and protec¬ 
tion of their honour is the first and the highest constituent of 
that discipline. 

Governor’s letter to me : 

After the happy ending of the Chimur affair on the 13th 
of January 1943, the Governor of C. P. and Berai sent me the 
following letter;— 

‘T must thank you for undertaking the thankless task of 
solving the deadlock arising cut of the Bhansali fast. 1 am 
leaving for Bombay and before doing so, I hastened to send 
you this letter of thanks. I cannot express in words my 
gratitude for managing this affair in a most skilful manner 
and with a balanced mind.” 

Yours sincerely, 

{Sd.) Hbhbt Twynam. 


Thus, the Bhansali fast affair ended, but in the act of 
ending, it gave birth to the Capital Punishment Relief Society. 

Establishment of Capital Punishment Relief Society. 

As a result of the holocaust in August 1942 in the Quit 
India Movement at Nawabpura in Nagpur, one S hank ar Kunbi 
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was convicted of murder and sentenced to be hanged. His 
defence was conducted by a famous lawyer of Nagpur, Mr. 
M. B. Bobde. An appeal was filed against his conviction on 
behalf of Shanker Kunbi and the date for depositing Rs. 300 
for paper book was fixed. As the money could not be found, 
the date of execution of Shanker Kunbi was fixed. The night 
before the date of execution, about 9-30 P.M., a junior lawyer 
defending Shanker Kunbi either Lobo or D’souza by name, 
came to me and gave me the bad news, and requested me to 
try and get the execution fixed for the next morning post¬ 
poned somehow or other. I said, it was impossible to get such 
a judicial order changed at night. Better than this, had he 
come to mo before the expiry of the date on which Rs. 300 was 
to be deposited, I would have immediately paid him the amount, 
because the sum of Rs. 300 was nothing as compared to even 
the possibility of saving a human life. After the lawyer left 
and although night was advanced, I phoned to Mr. Burgess, the 
Secretary to the Governor and requested him on my behalf to 
ask the Governor to intercede and postpone the date of execu¬ 
tion. Burgess said that it was a pitiable case, but the order of 
execution being a judicial order, even the Governor could not do 
anything at the eleventh hour. But he advised me to try and 
phone Mr. Shah, I.C.S., the Judicial Secretary of the Provincial 
Government, on which I phoned to Mr. Shah also and conveyed 
to him the pitiable tale. He was also moved, but could not do 
anything, and Shanker Kunbi was hanged at day break as was 
fixed. This cruel incident had made me very uneasy, dejected 
and irritated. In this condition, Shri Walunjkar and Madkholkar 
saw me on the 24th of January 1943 and began to tell me some¬ 
thing about Vishnu Gond of Betul, another accused sentenced 
to be hanged. In reply, I told them, the fresh account of 
Shanker Kunbi and asked them not to put a man like me 
always in an awkward position in such matters, but to issue 
a statement signed by prominent citizens openly requesting the 
Government to commute the sentences of all those who were 
sentenced to be hanged. At the same time, I asked them also 
to establish a sort of a society to fight for these accused even 
to the Privy Council. My friend Veer Harkare was also think¬ 
ing on these lines. These friends then went to Barrister G. V. 
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D «limukh and witi his h^lp prepared a draft of this public 
appeal. They showed it to mj aui after making slight changes, 
it was signed by many prominent citizein and published in the 
papers. After this, Veer Harkare, Alvocatc Rambhao Manohar, 
Advocate P. K. Tare, Shri E. S. Patwardhan, Shii A. N. Udhoji, 
Shri G. T. Mjidkholkar and some others h;'ld a meeting of some 
prominent invite 1 citizens at my re^'dence on the 7th February 
lOlJ^ aril formally established the Capital Punishment Relief 
Souioty, and I wa^ earnestly reque t:^ I to accept the president- 
ship of that Soeiety and I agreed. Then immediately [ applied 
myself to the task of collecting fun Is for that Society and I 
must say, that the response of the public was very generous and 
spontaneous. 

On the liith April 191-3, Mr. Burgess, the Secretary of the 
Governor of C. P., called me by phono to th' bnngil:>w of Justice 
Pollock which was vacant as ho had gone away som(‘\\hcre on 
account of the summer, and handed over to me a letter from 
Lord Linlithgow the Viceroy requesting me to accept a job on 
the Viceroy’s Council. Burgess asked me to keep it very secret 
as the sanction from the King Emperor was yet to be received. 
Ho also asked me to pardon him for not coming to my house. 
Ho said that if he had gone to my house, it would have aroused 
the curiosity of the whole mohalla which was necessarily to be 
avoided as the matter was secret. I accepted the Viceroy's 
offer then and there in writing and handed over the letter to 
Shri Burgess* 

The next morning Burgess called me to his bungalow for 
tea. In the flow of the conversation, ho asked me whether I was 
agaimt the capital punishment. On my replying in the negative, 
ho said if that was so, why had I taken the lead in establish¬ 
ing the Capital Punishment Relief Society. I atonce retertoj 
that it was Capital Punishment Relief Society and not capital 
punishment abolition society. From this, it would be realised 
that the Society was not formed for abolishing cap'tal punish* 
ment. It was established only to render help to the unfortunate 
accused who were not able to defend themselves. On this 
Burgess said, that he understood my point of view, but urged 
on mo to sever my connection with the Capital Punishment 
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Relief Society as I was now to bo appointed on the Viceroy'^* 
Council. I said, ‘‘this appointment on the Viceroy’s Council is 
only incidental and tomporary. My duty of serving my felb'w- 
men is perpetual and constants I do not attach the same 
importance to the job on the Viceroy's Council as to this 
duty of mine. I om therefore not prepared to give up this 
daily duty of mine and I will feel nothing if my appoint¬ 
ment on the Viccrov’s Council is concelled on account of 
my membership of the Capital Punishment Relief Society. 
I do not understand why you regard this activity of mine so 
Strang'^. [ do not think, I need tell you that to render all help 
to tlie accused do^s not mean sharing in their offmees.” Burgess 
said, “1 understand the rca^coi of your insistence, but I would 
advise you to kindly sever all connection with the Capital 
Punishment Relief Society 3 or 4 days before you assume charge 
of your office on the Viceroy's Council/’ I readily agreed to 
this request of Burgess and five or six days before the 7th of 
May 1943 the date on which 1 took charge of the membership 
on the Viceroy’s Council, 1 called a meeting of the Caj)ital 
Punishment Relief Society an I formally resigned ray membership 
and Presidentship thereof. I sugge^sted the naraeofMrs. Anusaya- 
bai Kale as President of that Society in my place which was 
agreed to. After I left the Society, Mrs, Kale, Veer llarkare and 
Shri Udhoji continued to carry on this humane work with great 
enthusiasm. 

My friend Nanasaheb Kedar and Advocates Ghate and 
Manohar rendered yeoman’s service to the Caj)ital Punishment 
Relief Society in legal matters. They preferred an appeal iu 
the High Court o i behalf of the Chimur accused, against the 
capital punishment awarded to them in the low^cr Court. The 
High Court dismissed the appeal, but they succeed.fd two or 
three times in getting the date of execution postponed 
o:i some technical grounds. But this could not go on for 
ever. Therefore they applied for leave to prefer an appeal 
before the Privy Council in England. But tliat w^as refused. 
Therefore to put off the evil day, they submitted a mercy petition 
to the King Emperor on behalf of the Chimur accused. In this 
connection Mrs. Anusayabai Kale, President of the Capital 
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Punishment Relief Society, had visited De^hi to see the Private 
Secretary to the Viceroy. But before the mercy petition 
was dt cided, the Central Provinces Government had fixed 
the date oi execution. I believe, Mrs, Anusayabai Kale also 
tried to get this date again postponed with results unknown. I 
tried to achieve the same object bjcause although I had severed 
all connection with the Ca,)ilal Punishment Relief Society my 
attachment to its cause was still there. The written proof for 
this, would be found in a letter which the officiating Viceroy, 
Sir John Colville wrote to me on the 12th of May 1945 men¬ 
tioned before. 

Lives saved at last: 

Tn this connection I also phoned to Mr. Thorne, I.C.S., a 
Secretary in the Home Department of the Government of India. 
As soon as I told him that I wanted to talk something about 
the Chimur-Aahti accused, be at once said that he was not at 
all surprised, and twitted me by saying that I had been involved 
in that business from the very beginii.n,,. On this I said, ‘‘It 
is not proper to fix the date of the execution of these accused 
before any decision was taken on the mercy petition submitted 
to the King Emperor.” He replied, “There is no harm. The 
mercy petition is merely a formal affair. It is inevitable that 
it will be rejected.” I said. ‘ Whatever it may be, to execute 
the capital sentence before the decision is actually taken and 
announced, moans an insult to the King Emperor, and I am 
surprised that the British themselves arc intent upon insulting 
their own King Emperor.” It apjrears that this shot wag 
effective, because the date of execution was postponed and 
later on in the month of August 1945 at the time of the cele- 
bration of the V-Day against Japan, the King Emperor himself 
pardoned them. This fact was announced by the then Govern¬ 
ment of India of which I was a member. Thus the noose round 
the neck of these accused was broken, and they began to be 
popularly km.wn as the 7 immortals. On account of this, 
similar accused at Patna, Travancore and other places were also 
pardoned, 

On reading the above account, the readers will realise tha t 
in the mouth of May 1946 the then officiating Viceroy, Sir 
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John Colville hesitated to .net upto my suggestion of pardoning 
these accused at the time of the V-Day against Germany. But 
it is clear that in the end that very suggestion of mine was brought 
into effect at the time of celebration of V-Day against Japan in 
August 1945, through the King Emperor. 

Rejuvenation of Tarun Bharat and the story of the 
Defence Academy, Khadakwasla, Poona: 

On 2nd January 1944, i. e. on the 9th death anniversary 
of my departed friend, Narkesari M. V. Abhyankar, Barrister- 
at-Law, Tarun Bharat which had long ago cearred its publica¬ 
tion as a weekly was restarted as a daily. Before giving the 
account of its rejuvenation, it would be quite relevant to give a 
short account of how and why Tarun Bharat was initially 
started. 

In 1916, there were only two newspapers in ^Tagpur. One 
was the Marathi Weekly, Maharashtra anti the other was the 
English Weekly, Hitavada. At that time the Indian National 
Congress was in its infancy, it had no influence on the public 
mind and the public affairs in Nagpur were managed by a 
group of peoole who were 16 in number and named as the 
National Group, or Rashtriya Mandal. At that time, there was 
only one Congress Committee for the whola of C. P. and Bcrar 
and Mr. Bhawani Shankar Niyogi was its secretary. All the 
16 members of the National Group were members of the Congress 
also. The resolutions to be passed in the Indian National 
Congress were first discussed and decided upon, in a meeting of 
this National Group. This national group consisted of the 
following 16 members. 

(1) Nilkanthrao alias Dadasaheb Udhoji. 

(2) Dr. B. S. Moonje. 

(3) Narayanrao Alekar. 

(4) Narayanrao Vaidy v. 

(5) Bhaskerrao Pandit. 

(6) N. B. alias Bapurao Bhawalkar. 

(7) Gopalrao Deo. 
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(S) Vislivanathrao Kelkar. 

(9) Barristor M. V. Abhyankar. 

(10) Gupalrao O^ale, Editor, ‘JlaharaaJUra. 

(11) Barrister Govindrao Deshiiiu. h. 

(12) Bha wai.i SI anker Niyogi. 

(13) Manoharpaiit Bobde, Advocate. 

(14) Dr. M. R. Cholkar. 

(16) Dr. L. V. .Paranj]»e, ai d 

(10) myself (Dr. N. B. Khare). 

Out of the above only No.s. 11, 12, 13, 14, and 1C are 
alive, and the rest are all dead. Besides these, Dhundirajpaiit 
Thengdi also nsed to atter.d some times the meetings of this 
National Group. Ho is also now dead. 

At that time, the political propaganda in Nagpur was only 
done by the Maharashtra weekly and naturally, it was more 
or less on behalf of the Congress. In 1925 the Congress in 
Nagpur and the National Group were divided on account of 
the establishment of the Responsive Co-operation Party. Many 
in the National Group joined this new party tr the Hindoo 
Mahasabha or kept quiet. Out of the 16 members of the 
National Group, only three persons i. e. Dadasaheb Udhoji, 
Barrister Abhyankar, and myself remained in the Congress. 
As Gopalrao Ogale joined the Responsive Cooperation Party, his 
paper ‘Maharashtra’ naturally began to carry on propaganda 
in favour of that party against the Congress. There was no 
organ in Nagpur to carry on the Congress propaganda. To meet 
this need of the Congress, we three, that is, Udhoji, Abhyankar 
and myself started a Marathi weekly paper called ‘Tarun Bhart' 
by pinching our pockets to a very great extent. The responsibility 
of being the editor of this paper was thrown upon me. I had 
the honour thus of being the first Editor and one of the foun¬ 
ders of ‘Tarun Bharat.’ We conducted this paper for about five 
years to carry on Congress propaganda at great sacrifice. But 
in 1930-31, when my friend Barrister Abhyankar and myself 
were both in jail in the Satyagraha campaign, the paper auto¬ 
matically ceased to be published. After this, two small weeklies 
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viz.. Nispruha of M.. J. Kanctkar and Sanket of G. G. Gokhale 
were started to carry on Congress propaganda but really no' 
necessity of any new paper was felt to cany on the Congress 
propaganda, )>ecause after the satyagraha campaign, the Congress 
gripped the public mind and began to be noticed by all papers. 


Second W(uld War began in 1939, causing dearness and 
scarcity of newsprint and also othei* materials necessary for a 
newspaper. The ncAvspaper Iridustjy fell on bad days and it 
became increasingly difficult financially and otherwise to carry 
on the business of newspapers. Maharashtra now, a bi-weekly 
was no excej^tion. TJie editor, Mr. Gopalrao Ogale, was compelled 
to impose a cut on the sakiiy of sub-editors which was naturally 
resented by them. One of thtnn, viz., Gajanan Trimbaic 
Madkholkar began to think of leaving the Maharashtra newspaper. 
Before the outbreak of war, E. Raghavendra Rao. who was at 
one time the Home Member and Officiating Governor of this 
Province, had infused the idea of becoming the chief editor of 
a Marathi Daily in the mind of Madkholkar, which began to 
haunt him this time and he began to see the dreams of its 
realisation. Therefore, after I was appointed to the Vice¬ 
roy’s Executive Council, Madkholkar, E. S. Patwardhan 
and Madhaorao Datar came to me and broached the sub¬ 
ject of starting a Marathi daily under the Chief Editorship 
of Madkholkar. I did not agree in the beginning because 
this was obviously a tall cider. But this trio presistently 
visited me whenever I came to Nagpur on some business and 
earnestly requested me to start the daily, as according to them 
it was easy for me to do so on account of my high office. 
They also pointed out to me that the main difficulty of getting 
permission of the Central Government to start a paper in War 
time would be easily solved on account of my position of 
authority. 

During the Khare Episode in 1938, Madkholkar was the sub¬ 
editor of Maharashtra and at that time he placed before the 
public through Maharashtra my side of the dispute with great 
sincerity of purpose and honesty and straightforwardness. Besides 
this, ho also wrote a novel by name ‘Mukhawate’ or Masks, on 
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my epioode. Tho here, of tliat novel Priyadarshan was none but 
myself. In this no^•el, Madkholkar had severely criticised 
Mahatma Gandiii’s philosophy and politics and exposed to the 
public view Mahatma's Ahiiiisa in all its nakedness. On the 
frontispiece of this novel, masks of Nariman, Khare and Bose 
were depicted as being trampled upon, by the Mahatma. All 
these things created in my maid feelings of friendship and love 
for Madkholkar. I therefore thought of yielding to the insistent 
demand made by these friends and starting a Marathi daily under 
Madkholkar’s editorship. For this purpose, I obtained some 
financial help from some wealthy friends. The first part of my 
Marathi Biography written by Shri J. R. Joshi was published 
in Dalhi in the mouth of August 1{)43. While Shri J. R. Joshi 
visited Delhi for this purpose!, he informed me alx)ut the straiten¬ 
ed financial couJitioa of the Maharashtra newspaj»er, I therefore 
finally decided to start a Marathi daily under the editorship of 
Madkholkar and thus to help Irim out of the difficulty. 

When I visitcnl Nagpur after this and met my friends, we 
finalised this decision of starting a newspaper. These friends 
were Shri Muukholkar, Eknathpant l’atv\ardhan, Madhaorao 
Datar, Dr. Dalci, Mrs. Anusayabai Kale, Rambhao Manohar, 
Bhayaji Udhoji, Ve?r Harkaie, L. S. alias Baburao Deshmukh, 
Ganpatrao Buty and myself. It was decided by us all that this 
paper slrould be started in memory of ray late lamented friend, 
Mr. M. V. Abhyankar, Barrister-at Law. These friends therefore 
assumed the name of Narkesari Memorial Trust. I banded over 
to this Trust a sum of about Ks. 15,000 wliich had l>ecn col¬ 
lected and a small printing press belonging to me. It was very 
risky to start such a daily paper under such difficult circum¬ 
stances, with such meagre capital and rcsoui'ces. Yet, we decided 
to do so because we had full faith in the capacity and power¬ 
ful pen of Madkholkar, and we entertained full hope of the 
success of the venture (our hope was fulfilled). 

Rebirth of ‘Tarun Bharat’. 

Whw all these arrangements were completed, the question 
of securing permission from the Government of India to start 
the paper arose. On account of the war utuation it was ahuost 
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impossible to secure permission for a new paper. It was not 
so difficult to restart a paper which had stopped publication 
before. The ^Tarun BharaV which was started under my editor¬ 
ship years ago, was such a paper. I therefore suggested with 
legitimate pride that this very name of ‘Tarun BharaV should 
be given to this paper to be started. This suggestion of 
mine was acceptabh^ to all and I secured tJie permission to start 
this paper under the old name ‘Taru)i BharaV and also secured 
the quota of newsprint for it from the Comnun’ce De])artment. 
Thus the old Marathi weekly ^Tariin BharaV w as reborn as a 
daily. Its first issue w^as published on 2nd January 1944, that 
is, the death anniversary of iny friend late Mr. ]\T.V. Abhyankar, 
Barrister-at-Law, in the house of Sbri Bhayyaji Udhoji, at my 
liands, and under the presidentship of Shri L. S. Beshmukh. 

The policy of this Marathi daily Tarun Bharat was indepen¬ 
dent nationalist. It was not a party organ belonging to any 
political party. Although E. Raghavendra Rao, when he was 
in a position of high authority in the Central Provinces, would 
have made available, all materials and all help to Madkholkar 
to start a daily paper at that time, he would have put a condi¬ 
tion that the paper should always support himself (i. o, 
E. Raghavendra Rao) and his policy. But Madkholkar who 
was always for an independent paper would never have accept¬ 
ed that condition. His dream therefore of being an editor of a 
daily paper had remained unfulfilled then. But as I never 
imposed any such condition on Madkholkar w^hile starting ^Tarun 
BharaV, his ambition was realised fully at this time. Madkholkar 
is always grateful to me for this and regards me as a father. 

Being a member of the Viceroy’s Council, I had to stay in 
Delhi. My connection wdth the management of this paper was 
therefore very distant. After resigning from the Viceroy’s 
Council, I remained in Nagpur only for 8 or 10 months, and 
then I had to go to Alwar as Prime Minister of that State. 
Within two months of starting this paper, great financial diffi¬ 
culty arose but by the efforts of my friend, V. B. Karandikar, 
a donation of Rs. 10,000 was secured from a wealthy person 
which enabled us to tide over the difficulty. Soon after. as 
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expected bj’ us, the power of the pen of Madkholkar made the 
paper stable, and it created a place for itself in the world ol 
newspapers. But subesequently, quarrels and misunderstandings 
arose among us workers which led to the decision of selling 
this paper as a going concern. TJiis paper siiff(‘ro(l a great loss 
during the holocaust win'c/i occurreef in Nagput after Gandhi s 
-Assassination, Its Editor. Madkholkar also suffered a great loss 
individually and he had desciibod all these incidents in a hook 
which he had written under the name ‘Tale of a Refugee’. 
After the loss which occurred due to destruction and burning of 
Tarun Bharat, it became very necessary to stop its T)nblioation 
tor three weeks, but Madkholkar restarted it with great courage 
and firmness. Even so, the financial loss suffered by it could 
not be recouped. Under these circumstances, any congress 
capitalist would have purchased this paper as a going concern 
even by paying top heavey price for it. But such an offci 
would never have been acceptable to us. After the assassina¬ 
tion of Gandlii, when I returned to Nagpur, with restrictions 
imposed upon my movements by the Government, the question 
of selling this j)aper as a going cono(*rn was again diHcnssod and 
search for a likely customer started. 

In tlie year 1949, it was rumoured that the general elec¬ 
tions in India were going to be held soon. At this time, some 
prominent members of the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh 
began to think of fighting these elections and felt a great need 
for an organ for propaganda. It was well known that Tarun 
Bharat was to be sold. Naturally therefore the R. S. S. workers 
expressed their desire to purchase it. VVe all met together and 
decided that the R.S.S. workers should start a limited company 
with the name Narki sari, and this companj' should purchase 
the Tarun Bharat paper with all its property, outstandings and 
goodwill. While this was being discussed, two or three joint 
meetings of the R.S.S. M’orkers and the Tarun Bharat manage¬ 
ment were held at my house in Dhantoli. In these meetings, 
the R.S.S. workers pressed me to become the Chairman of the 
company or at least a Director by purchasing shares to the 
value of Rs, 1,000. Initially, I declined to do so because I had 
a very bitter experience of becoming a Director of limited com- 
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panies and it was difficult also for me to find the sum of 
Rs. 1,000. But ultimately, on account of too much insistence by 
the prominent R.S.S. workers I agreed with great reluctance to 
purchase shares of Rs. 1,000 and become a Director. This happe¬ 
ned either towards the end of July or beginning of August 1940. 

My entry into Hindoo Mahasabha : 

On the 16th of ^Hiugust 1949, I held a Press Conference at 
my house, and announced my joining the Hindoo Mahasabha 
giving out full and detailed reasons winch prompted ine to do 
so. In a few dayvS after this, I was invited to Poona to preside 
over the 51st birth day of Shri G. V. Ketkar, the then Editor 
of Kesari. When 1 returned to Nagpur from Poona aft(‘r 
attending this function, I got a shock because those very ])ro- 
minent workers of the R.S.S. who had so much pressed me to 
join the Narakesari Prakashan Ltd. now began to tell me that 
now they did not want my presence in that company. When 
I asked them the reasons for this redieal change in their v^iews, 
they said, “Doctorsaheb, you are such a big jiersonality, that 
we do not think it proper to trouble you in this small affair.” 

1 asked them whether they considered me a baby to swallow 
this unconvincing reason j)ut forth by them. I told them that 
when they pressed me to become a Director of the company, I 
was as small or as big as I am now. There had not been any 
change in my greatness or smallness in that fortnight. There 
must therefore be some other reason for their change of front. 
But I did not care for it. 1 had been against taking up this 
responsibility from the very beginning. Therefore whatever 
might have been their reasons 1 felt relieved from the trouble 
because it was not now necessary to find a sum of Rs. 1,000 
and put myself in difficulty. After this, the Narkesari Praka- 
sban Ltd., was established without me and the ownership of 
Parun Bharat was transferred to this limited company and I 
heaved a sigh of relief for being freed from the misunderstand¬ 
ings and quarrels among the workers. 

Cordial relations of R.S.S. with the Mahasabha : 

I was never a member of the R.S.S. But I liked and 
respected that organisation, I have a liking for it even now. 
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This organisation was established in Nagpur by iny J 
Dr. K. B. Hedgewar in 1925. He was a member of tlie Hindoo 
Mahasabha till his death. During the general (-lections to le 
Provincial AssemblicNS in 1936, I was a Congiess caiicu a r 
from the JSTagpur-ivampteo constituency, and 1 was oppose d 
my friend Dr. L. V’. Paninjpe on behalf of the Hindoo Mnbn- 
sabha. During this election, the members of the H S.S. helped 
the Hindoo Mahasabha candidate and the Vo/initocrs of this 
organisation carried on the Hindoo MaliasabJia jiropagaiida in 
favour of Dr. L. V. Paranipe, vigorously \vitli full uniforms 
and lathis I had seen this with ?ny own eyes. T did not 
at all feel angry at this. On the (oiitrary, I admired their 
discipline. While I was on the Viceroy's Council sometime 
during 1945-46, one of in^^ collingnes in the Council, Sir 
Feroze Khan Noon of Lahore proposed in the Council tliat the 
R.S.S. should be banned. He said, ''This is a military orga¬ 
nisation of the Hindoos. It carries on drill and military parade 
with lathis. The Muslims tlierefore who are in a minority are 
afraid of this organisation. Jt should therefore bo banned'*. 

I was surprised at this sugge.stion of Sir Feroze Khan Noon 
and I said, "If such military organisations perpetrated atroci¬ 
ties on people, they must certainly be banned. I have not yet 
heard of the R.S.S. having peipetrated such atrocities anywhere. 
Sir Feroze Khan Noon also has not given us any information 
about any such actvities like this on its part; but I learn 
from newspapers that the Khaksar organisation of Muslims has 
recently broken the heads of some police officers on the streets 
of Laljore with their spades. There is an Anglo Indian Deputy 
Superintendent of Police among the injured. Therefore, I sug¬ 
gest that the Viceroy's (buneil should immediately impose a 
ban on the Khaksar organisation and if after this the R. S, S. 
also does similar things, we shall impose a ban on that organsa- 
tion also.” It need not be told that Sir Feroze Khan Noon 
after this, did not insist upon his suggestion. (I believe this 
fact must be known to Shri Golwalkar, the head of the R.S.S* 
because I think that after this, we had met in Delhi). While I 
was the Prime Minister in Alwur in May 1947, the Summer 
Camp of the R.S.S. was held there, and as a Prime Minister I 
rendered all help to the R.S.S. at that time. Shri Golwalkar 
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also had visited Alwar at that time and his ptihlic lecture was 
attended by me and all the members of my cabinet and he 
was honoured by a sumptuous feast at the house of one of my 
oolluagucB, viz. Kunwor Ragbuwir Singh. 

I believe that the R.S.S. must be entertaining friendly 
sentiments towards me, because when Shri Golwalkar arrived in 
Nagpur on his release i'rom jail after the Qandhi assassination, the 
R.S.S* people purposely took me to the station to welcome him. 
A high platform was erected in the open ground outside the 
station to receive him. On account of my weak heart, I could 
not climb up that platform. Therefore much against my will, I 
was picked up from behind by two stalwarts and seated on the 
platform near Guruji. A photograph of this incident had also 
been published at that time in newspapers. 

It would be evident from the foregoing that the R. S. S. 
people had very friendly feelings towards me, and therefore they 
pressed me to become a Chairman or Director of the Narkesari 
Prakashan I..td. Naturally I w-as very much surprised at their 
subsequent opposition to ray jr)ining the Company. It was 
difficult to think that they were abb; to discover some grave 
faults in me during such a short time, and during the period I 
had not indulged in any adverse erit.'ism against the R. S. S. 
In this interval, the only new development was that I had 
joined the Hindoo Mahusabha. Therefore this must have been 
the only reason for their opposition to me. This caused a great 
surpiise in my mind, because I had never imagined that the 
R. S. S. which was obviously established to organise and 
strengthen the Hitidoo Society could ever be against the Hindoo 
Mahasubha which was also working for the same purpose. 
Moreover, the policy. Bag and the ideology of both these insti- 
tutions were identical, and both were pntpagating Hindoo 
nationalism wdth great earnestness. The hostility harboured 
against the Hindoo Mahasabha by the R. S. S. which had 
become obvious by this incident, was the 8th wonder of the 
world. Even so, this hostility is a hard fact. I realised this 
during my tours throughout the country after I became the 
president of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha. This also became 
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evident daring the rarious election?, by-elecfeons 
oieoto. r L thus convinced that the R.S.S. 

Oaurt^d rc^alin^r r>f ooiioealed hostility tOWllvJs thO WnGOO 

h.’i lf]2f\ . 


There was no wonder therefore that the paper Taruu Bharat 
and its editor, MadkhoJkar, aj'ter it was transferred to the 
Narakesari Praka-shaii Ltd., owned by the R.S.S,, adofded the 
samc^ policy of hostility towards tlie Hindoo Maha.sabha. Indivi- 
dualiy, Madkljolkai- and mysc^lf bear very cordial relations 
towards each other. Hut T be^an to siis|)ect that the paper 
Tar an Bharat had adopted the policy of hostility towards me 
I got the proof of this in Jannarv 1955. 


Before I could adequately acquaint the readers with this 
proof, it is necessary to digress a little and re€er to the past. 
The Government of Sudan had given a gift of Rs. 1 lakh pounds 
to the Government of India in consideration of the help rendered 
to that country by India during the war. The Government of 
India decided to utilise this sum in having a memorial for the 
Second World War, and established a Committee to decide the 
nature and the place of the memorial. This Committee con¬ 
sisted of seven juembers of the Viceroy’s Council including 
myself and presided over by Sir Claude Auehinleck, the then 
Coiumander-in-Chief of India, This Committee decided that the 
memorial should take the form of a National Defence Academy 
to train up officers of land, naval and air forces. The Govern- 
ment of India accepted this decision of this Committee and the 
question of choosing a site for this academy arose. Many sites 
were suggested in the various parts of the country and the 
Viceroy, Lord Wavell himself went on a tour to choose the site 
for this academy. One of the sites suggested was Khadakwasla 
near Poona, at the foot of Sinhagad Fort. I purposely saw 
the Viceroy before he started on this site selection tour, 
and impressed upon him the fact of Khadakwasla being 
the best site for this purpose from all points of view. 

I also gave the Viceroy a short account and the inspiring 
history of Sinhagad and the exploits of Tanaji Malusare. 
On hearing this account given by me, the Viceroy said, 
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**Oh, that place where a man is alleged to have climbed 
a fort in the dark with the help of a lizard.” I said, 
“Yes, that place, which is inspiring not to us Marathas 
only, but to the whole of India”. 

Punjabis and Marathas : 

On his return fr')/u fciiis site selection’tour, Viceroy, Lord 
Wavell, during the course of an iiitcirview told me that Khadak* 
wasla was a proper site for this academy from all points of 
view like geogray)hieaI situation, terrain and climate. This report 
of the Viceroy was placed before the Committee which approv¬ 
ed it unanimously. But sonic members of the Government of 
India affected by parochial considerations, did not like this 
decision of the Committee which was strongly favoured by the 
Commander-in-CMiief and the Viceroy. The dissenting members 
had no courage to say anything to the big personalities like 
the Viceroy and the Commandcr-in-Chief. But they criticised 
me in an informal talk, because T was a Maharashtrian and 
Khadakwasia near Poona was also in Maharashtra. It is well 
known that the Punjabi Sikh and Punjabi Musalmans are not 
very friendly to each other. But on this point, my colleague 
Sir Feroze Khan Noon a Punjabi Muslim, and another colleague 
Sir Jogendra Singh, a Punjabi Sikh, made a common cause. 
They said, Punjab should have been selected for this academy 
as it was the sword arm of India. But I silenced them by 
citing a recent incident in the Great War. Pmijabi and Sikh 
regiments were sent by the British to capture Asmara, the 
capital of Eritrea in Africa, 8,000 feet above the sea level, 
from the Italian hands. But these regiments came back without 
performing the task. After this, the British sent the Maratha 
regiments to perfom this task. These Maratha regiments showed 
exceptional skill in mountain warfare, defeated the Italians and 
planted the British flag on Asmara. After giving this account^ 
I asked my colleagues, “Which is the sword arm of Indj^.** 
Subsequently, I told this account to the Viceroy also. 

Those who destroyed the Moghul Empire are non-martial: 

The acceptance by the Government of India of this site 
of Khadakwasia for this academy irritated one of my oolleagnes. 
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Sir Azi'Mil Huq, who was a Bengali 


r/ic ^aitnt'foo . attacked me in tho 

Musatm uu Uaring an inl<*rmal taiK, nc . i.- , , 

pr&sence of tho C^>minaiidcr-iii-Chief, Sir Claudo AuchinJock, 

He mid, Dr. Kh&re had been sacctmful in bia manoeuvres to 


select the sit«‘ for this academy. But really speaking this 
academy ought to have been established somewhere in Bengal. 
Because Bengal had been ail kept far distant fioin mat~ 

tera military. Azixul Huq lost himself so much that he began 
to attack the community to which I Monged. He said that 
the Maratba Brahmins were not at all martial. They were only 
quari’el-some. (It might be recalled here, how I had won against 
Azizul Huq and the Viceroy in the matter of appointment of 
the High Commissioner in Australia, and l)ow during this 
quarrel, the Secretarj'^ of State had supported me). On this 
Sir Claude Auchinlcck said, “This question has lost all Its im¬ 
portance now, because we have now abolished all distinctions 
between martial and non-martial.” I said, “It is quite proper 
to do so, but I have my own doubts yet. Recently in Nagpur 3 
or 4 educated Maratba Brahmins wanted to join the Army as 
common sepoys, but tho Recruiting Officer refused to enlist 
them on tho ground that they did not belong to a martial 
community. On this refusal one or two of them came to me 
and told me this story of the refusal. 1 was very much 
surprised by tliis refusal because the Government of India 
was crying hoarse for recruits and yet more recruits. To seek 
redress of this legitimate grievance, I wrote to the then 
Governor of C. P. and Berar, Sir Henry Twynam and request¬ 
ed him to intercede in this matter if he had any power to 
alter the policy of the Government of India. I made it plain 
to tho Governor that if there were any ulterior reasons for 
refusing admission to the Maratha Brahmins, 1 have no desire 
to go into them. But to say that the Maratha Brahmin is 
not martial is not correct. This letter to the Governor had the 
desired effect and these Maratha Brahmins who were initially 
refused admission as common sepoys were enlisted. This is the 
reason why I said that I had my own doubts.” 


I continued, “the Marathas fought simultaneously against 
the declining Moghul Empire and the rising British Empire. 
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They destroyed the Moghul Empire, but were defeated by the 
British. On most of the fighting ooeosions, the leadership Of 
the campaign was with the Marathu Brahmins. For instance, 
Bajirao the First, Sadashiv Rao Bhao Peshwe and others. 
Sadashiv Rat» Bhao .etually hammered the Moghul Throne at 
Delhi. The Marath t . (‘ought three wars M'ith the British. The 
leadership during all the Wars, was with the Maratha Brahmins. 
For example, Haripant Tatya I^hadke, and also Bapu Ookhale, 
who wa.s the (?oniraander-in-Chief of the Maratha Array during 
the third Maratha War and died in action in 1818, This war 
destroyed the Maratha Empire and (he Briti.sh authority was 
established over India. In 1857 also, during the so-ealled 
Mutiny, the leadership was with tlu^ Maratha Brahinins. For 
example, Nanasaheb Peshwe, Tatya Tope and last but not the 
least important, the Rani of Jhansi, who was a woman. In 
spite of all the.se facts, my friend Sir Azizul Huq says that 
the Maratha Brahmin is not martial. He is a very learned 
man, but I strongly recommend that he should again learn the 
History of India from the very beginning. The British are 
suspicious abotit Maratha Brahmins on account of their past 
glorious history. That is really the reason why the Maratha 
Brahmins are kept away from the army and the British states¬ 
men call them sedition mongers. Sir Claude Auckinleclc fnniled at 
my speech and jtist to pull my legs, said, "'Dr. Khare, I hope the 
Maratha Brahmin is not seditious now,” 1 at once, gave a repartee, 
“The Maratha Brahmin knows how to adjust himself” 

Neglect of the Bombay Government. 

Overcoming such veiled opposition, the Government of 
India finally decided in the month of May 1945 to establish 
the National Defence Academy at Khadakwasla near Poona. 
It was also further decided to impart training in all branches 
of Land, Naval and Air Forces at this institution and to close 
all other subsidiary institutions as soon as this Academy was 
fully established. As usual, this decision was also announced 
by the Government of India. The services of the existing 
Viceroy’s Council of which I was a member w'ere dispensed 
with on the 3rd of July 1946, and the Viceroy’s Council with 
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Nehru as its V^ict'-l’re'‘i(ienf uiii ushcml into In-ill^' on the 2nrl 
of September 194r,. After thh, nothing wan honnl iihoiit tiiirf 
Defence Academy hut it was piihlishcd in pafx'rs that the Jiojtiha} 
Government was not very anxious to have this iieudemy in 
its territory, ami cniiseqiicntty. was not very wilting to acquire 
the neeessiiry Jaiuf near Khmlakwasia fur that purpose. Heading 
this news in papers, tlio CJiief Minister of the Punjab, Kliizr Hjaf 
Kh.au (the eouutry \va.s not divided yet) anuouticisl in papers 
that if the Bombii_\ iiovernment was nol anxious to liave that 
academy in its tenitory. the Govennnent of India should alter 
its decision, and estaldish it anywhere in the Punjal*. In that 
event he wotild offer any aiuount of land ari.vwh« re for the 
Defence Academy in the Punjab, absolutely free of any cost. 

At this time, I bad resumcil my medi(!al piactiee in Nagpur 
and 1 became very uneasy after reading the news, because 1 
could not do anything to prevent this mishap. I thought that 
all my efforts made against odds to enhance the glory and 
importance of Poona were going to be wasted on account 
of the nonviolent foolishness of the Bombay Government. 
But fortunately, this mishttj> did not take place and Pandit 
Nehru laid the foundation stoms of tin's aeadeiny near Khadak* 
wasla on the Dasera day of 15)49. I felt ver>- hai)]>y after this 
and I bles.scd the Government of India in my own mind. About 
this time, my friend and biographer Mr. J. R. Joshi, Sub-oditor 
of Maharashtra, Nagpur, published an article in the Kemri of 
Poona dated the 11th November 1949, in which he acquainted 
the public with the part I had played in the establishment of 
that academy at Khadakwasla near Poona. 

Strange article in Kesari ; 

After completion of the huge buildings of this Academy, it 
was inaugurated by Morarji Desai, Chief Minister of Bombay 
in January 1966. The Kfmri of Poona in its issue of 11th 
January 1966 published a full account of this inauguration 
oereinany sent by its siiecial representative, from Khadak- 
wa^a. In this article of the Kesari, the whole credit for decid¬ 
ing |o establish this academy at Poona Avas given to Shri N.V. 
CMgil of Poona. On reading this account in the Kesari of 
tba 11th January IftoS, my friend Shri J. R. Joshi became 
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very much upset and sliowed me thc^ wTong information about 
N. V. Gadgil published therein. In the beginning, I did not 
take it very seriously and told him that there was nothing sur¬ 
prising in that, as the special representative of Kesarl and Shri 
KT. V. Gadgil both belonged to Poona. In a jok(*, I also <junted 
a Sanskrit couplet iilustratiiig tl»is ])tirochial j)artialitv. Ol>viou 8 - 
13 % my fried Mr. J. R. Joshi could not Ix' satisfied with this 
humour. He said, “This is not a matter to be lightlv^ dealt 
with. I liave written voiu biograf)hv based on the information 
supplied by you. You definitclA’ told me that you had a hand 
in taking this decision for the ostablishmeut of the aeadeiii}’ at 
Khadakwasla and 1 wrote accordingly in 3 ’our biograpl\v. But 
the article in the AVsy/?/ gives all this credit to Shri. N. V. 
Gadgil* M 3 ^ biography therefore appears to be false and I 
cannot tolerate that.” I said, ‘Tt is a simple matter, you write 
another article in the Kesari and get this misinformation cor¬ 
rected and the matter will end.” Aceordiugl 3 % Mr. J. R. Joshi 
wrote an article correcting the wrong information about N. V. 
Gadgil on the 13th of Jamiar 3 ' 1955 and sent it to Kesari for 
publication. Wonder of Wonders : Kemri instead of publishing 
that article sent it back to Mr. J. R. Joshi, for lack of space 
in the paper on the 17th January 1955. 

Mr. Joshi sent this article to Kesari at my instance, but 
two other friends of mine w^ho had read 1113 ^ biograph 3 ^ had sent 
letters to the Kesari without my knowdedge with t he same object. 
These letters also were not publishcxl by Kesariy and they told 
me this with great surprise. One of them is Mr. Pnrushottani 
Krishna alias Tatyasaheb Karandikar a famous cloth merchant 
and the other is Mr. Wasudeo Laxman Prabhune, a senior 
advocate. When I beard this from these two friends, 1 became 
much perturbed. I thought that since a responsible (and highly 
placed) paper like the Kesari had refused to publish these 
letters, these friends of mine might think that 1 had furnished 
false information to my biographer to secure false praise on 
account of feelings of vanit 3 \ 

Was it a conspiracy ? 

After this I requested Mr. Joshi to get the article dated the 
13th January 1966, and refused b 3 ^ Kesariy pub1iBhe<l in Tarun 
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Bharat and Maharashtra of Fagjnir. Accordingly Mr. Jo.-<hi 
requested the editors of both these papers to do .so. It was 
most significant that the editor of Tarun Bharat Madkholkai, 
.1 friend of Joslii and his sometime colleague in the Maluirashtra. 
refn.sed this reejuest of Mr. Jo.'<hi. Similarly, Shri Purushottain 
Ditrukar Dhiiwalv, the editor of Maharashtra where Jo.«hi hiinsoJl 
was one of the anh editora foi the previous :20 years, refused 
this request of Mr. Joahi. When Joshi gase me this inform;*' 
tion of their refinsal, I was afraid that there was perhajis a 
conspiracy of some pajiers to bring about my fall by moral 
aasassination. Madkholkar went a step further; not only did 
he refuse to publish this letter of Joshi after being refused 
by Kesari, but the very next day he published a news 
alleged to have been received from New Delhi, in which 
he gave the credit of deciding to establish this academy 
at Khadakwasla to Mr. N. V. Gadgil. On account of this, 

I was not only shocked, but 1 almost lost all confidence 
in human nature, because Madkholkar had been inform¬ 
ed by me personally about the part played by me in the 
establishment of this Defence Academy, several years ago. 
Besides this, before actually publishing my biography in 
December 1949, my friend Mr. Joshi had showed it to 
Madkholkar as a senior colleague of his, and for 3 or 4 
days, it was jointly read by myself Joshi and Madkholkar 
in my house and as a literary expert, Madkholkar had 
made many suggestions to Improve the language. 

In view of the refusal of Kesari, Maharashtra and Tarun 
Bharat to publish the article of J. R. Joshi dated 13th January 
19,55 and to give the correct information about the establish¬ 
ment of the Defence Academy at Khadakwasla, I asked Mr. 
Joshi to get his article published in some other papers so that 
the truth should be known to the public. It w'as fortunate that 
the English dailies of Nagpnr, viz., the Hitavada and the Nagpur 
Times and the Marathi dailies the Bharat aud the Kal of Poona 
and the Marathi weekly the Hindoo of Bombay, readily publi¬ 
shed that article of Joshi. During his speech while inaugurating 
this Academy, Morarjibhai Desai, the Chief Minister of Bombay 
had complained against the Government of India for ohanging 
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the origirial policy of that academy. I wrote an article fluppot* 
ting this complaint of Morarji against the Government of India 
and sent it for piibic-ation to the Kesari of Poona which this 
time showod great coiirtsej and published it on 23rd January 
1955. My article? is as follows : 

“While inaugurating this academy at Khadakwasia, the 
Chief Minister of Bonthny, Mr, Morarji Desai had complairieel 
that although the Bombay Government gave laud worth Rs, 40 
lakhs to that ae'ademy free of cost, the Government of India 
ignored the Bombay Government completel3’^ with regard to the 
policy of that Aeadeiny, Without making any reference to the 
Government of Bombaj’ the Government of India had decided 
that the first three years course of military education should 
be taught at Kba,<lakwasla and the final fourth year course 
should be taught at Dehradun. Morarji Bhai had emphasised 
in his speech that, that decision of the Government of India 
was improper and had requested the Govenment of India to 
reconsider it and to make arrangeraents to teach the whole 
course at Khadakwasia.” 

“ I give my full support to this complaint and the request 
made by Morarji Bhai. In ray opinion also this action of the 
Government of India to change the original decision is improper, 
harmful, and uimecesssary and wasteful. Before the attainment 
of independence, I was a member of the Auchinleck Committee 
which took all the decisions in connection with this Academy, 
It was decided then that as soon as the Khadakwasia academy 
begins to work, the secondary institution at Dehradun should 
be immediately closed, because Dehradun was only a feeder 
institution to Sandhurst. Attempts were made to create diffi¬ 
culties and obstructions on provincial and parochial grounds at 
the time of the Auchinleck Committee also. But that Ck>mmi- 
ttee fortunately bmshed them aside. It is very unfortumte that 
in the post independence Government of India, such parochial 
sentiments should raise their head. It is well known that the 
ptovinoe of U. P. dominates the Government of India and I 
emphatically say here that tlie institution at Dehradun is allowed 
to continue even after the establishment of the institution at 
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KhadakwrasJa, only to please- some U. V. Minister. Dehradun 
is a district in U. P. It is reprehensible that India s revenues 
should he wasted to please any Minister. Dr. Katju w 0 M 
become the Defence Minister is earnestly requested to look into 
the matter and arrive at . 1 . proper decision.” 


By publishing this article, the Editor of Kfsari also helped 
in removing the jfublie misunderstanding although unintention* 
aJJy. I exprean my gratitude bore to hint for this small mercy. 


After this, I asked Mr. Joshi to send a cutting of 
Hitavada containing his article dated 13th January 1955 to 
Mr. N. V. Gadgil, with a request that he should disclose 
if he had taken any part in deciding the site for the 
Khadakwasla Academy. I thought that since this special 
representative of Kesari had publicised N. V. Gadgil’s 
name in the Kesari, he would come forward to disclose 
all facts and clear the misunderstanding. But Gadgil kept 
silent. He did not even care to send a reply to Mr. Joshi. 
It might have been convenient for Gadgil to remain 
silent, but it was most inconvenient to me. Therefore, to 
clear the misunderstanding created by Kesari, I wrote to 
Dr. Balkrishna Keskar, the Information Minister of the 
Government of India and requested him to send me the 
official information about Khadakwasla. Dr. Keskar very 
promptly replied and gave me all the authentic infor¬ 
mation about the establishment of Khadakwasla. When 1 
showed this letter of Dr. Keskar to Mr. Joshi he felt very 
happy, and said, ‘‘Doctor Saheb, troth has now come out. 
I will not now fear anybody. This authoritative statement 
of the Government of India is a direct reply, to all those 
who attempted to insinuate that, what I wrote in your 
biography was false. Tarm BharcU not only refused to 
publish my article, but next day, it wrote an article 
supporting the incorrect statement of .Kesari. I will now 
write another article based on the statement of Or. 
Balkrishna Keskar, die Information Minister, and ask 
Tarun Bharat to publish it and remove the injustice done 
to me.” 
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After thia, in the month of February, I went to Delhi to 
attend the session of the Lok Sabha. But I was told that 
Tarun Bharat published this article written by Joshi on the 24th 
February 1965, which was as follows : 

Authoritative ciariffcation of the misunderstandino 
about Khadakwaala : 

Latterly, some Marathi newspapers in Maharashtra, while 
publishing the account of the inauguration of the Defence 
Academy at Khadakwasla had given the credit of deciding to 
establish that academy at Khadakwasla to Mr. N. V. Gadgil. 
This was incorrect. I therefore asked Dr. Khare to get the true 
information about it from the Government of India. I have 
seen that letter received by Dr. Khare from the Information 
Minister of the Government of India. I would quote here the 
contents from that letter referring to the contended matter. It 
is as follows : 

“The Government of India apppointed a Committee in the 
month of May 1945 and entrusted to it, the task of establish¬ 
ing a Defence Academy to train up officers for Land, Naval and 
Air Forces. The very first item in the findings recorded by this 
Committee is as follows :— 

“The Committee decides to establish the Defence Academy 
at Khadakwasla near Pooiui to train officers for the B. I. N., 
R. A. F. and the Army.” 

“Dr. Khare resigned his seat on the Viceroy’s Council on 
the 8rd of July 1946. He was therefore a member of the 
Viceroy’s Council in the month of May 1946. Shri N. V. Gadgil 
was no where near the Government of India at that time. It is 
thwefore obvious that he could not have done anything in taking 
the deoision to establish the Academy at Khadakwasla.” 

Jagannath Ramchandra Joshi, 
Nagpur. 

I e^spresB my thanks to Tarun EhartA and its Editor, 
Hadkholkar for publishing this final letter of Mr. Joshi and thus 
helping to clear all misunderstanding but this cannot be said of 
ifaharaahtra. 
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Abolition of discrimination between black and white : 

When I took charge of my office in the Viceroy’s Council, 
various people from various ccuntries had sought shelter in 
India as refugees on account of the W’ar. These refugees con¬ 
sisted of people from Burma, Malaya, Turkey, Greece, Poland, 
and Malta. Some were white and some were black. The black 
or coloured refiigcee consisted mainly of the Indian residents 
from Malaya and Burma, and the white refugees consisted 
mainly of Europeans from Malta, Greece and Poland. The 
problem of looking after these refugees both Asiatics and 
Europeans was only human, but in this matter also the 
cursed tendency of racial discrimination was exhibited. 
Ail European refugees were under the charge of Sir 
Reginald Maxwell, the Home Member and all Asiatic 
refugees were given in the charge of Shri M. S. Aney, the 
member for Indians overseas. 

Black road and white road : 

The evils of this policy of discrimination between the black 
and the white became very apparent at the time of the Japanese 
occupation of Burma, when people began to flee from Burma. 

In this calamity which was equally suffered by all, the Govern¬ 
ment of India ought to have behaved impartially without making 
any discrimination between Asiatics and Europeans, but this did 
not happen. The Government of India did not render any help 
by way of providing food or conveyance to the Indians who 
fled from Burma and took refuge in India, but it rendered all 
help to the European citizens and merchants who fled from 
Burma and sought shelter in India. These Europeans got a right 
royal reception. Separate roads were marked out for their 
convem'ence, and this discrimination based on colour had 
reached such a pitch, that even roads were named os black road 
and white road. If there was a wealthy Indian merchant 
owning a car and employing a Euiopeen manager, his oar was 
given to the Europeen manager and the Indian was asked to 
trudge along. On account of this devilish discrimination. Hund¬ 
reds of Indians fell victims to privation, misery and even wild 
beasts, while coming to India from Burma. 
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When Mr, M. S. Aney was a member of ehe Viceroy’s 
Council he was heckled for this discrimination in the Central 
Assembly and the Government of India had to appoint a Commi¬ 
ttee to go into this question. The report of this Committee 
came into my hands because Aney had resigned on account of 
Gandhi’s fast. But ev-cn before receiving this report, I had 
moved in this matter ol discrimination, as soon as I took charge 
of the department, because, it was impossible for me tempera¬ 
mentally to tolerate this discrimination. I suggested to the 
Viceroy that the work of looking after these refugees whether 
Europeans or Asiatics should be given in the charge of one 
member who ever he might be. If this was done, it would 
result in ecconoray and uniformity of work. I therefore reques¬ 
ted the Viceroy that ei ther the charge of refugees from Malaya 
and Burma should be handed over to the Home Member or the 
charge of Europeans from Poland, Greece, Malta etc., should 
be handed over to my department. The Viceroy saw the 
reasonableness of my suggestion, and handed over the charge 
of European refugees to my department: 

Black man in charge of white refugees: 

The centres of white refugees were at Kolhapur, Madras, 
Coimbatore, Ootacamund etc. There was a camp of about 
4,000 Polish refugees at Kolhapur. I toured these areas 
deliberately to show to the white refugees that a black 
man was now in charge of their welfare. The camp 
commandants of these refugee camps were generally European 
retired military officers. The work of one of these Comman¬ 
dants, probably at Coimbatore was not satisfactory, and many 
complaints had been received against him from the white 
refugees themselves. While on tour, I enquired into these 
complaints, and the charge of neglect and carelessness was 
proved against him as a result of the enquiry. I dismissed him 
on the spot and appointed his immediate subordinate who was 
a black cobra polish Indian, in his place. This action of mine 
was opposed by the Secretary of my Department, Mr. Bozmau,. 
It C. S. But I over-ruled him and thus broke the vicious piao- 
tioe based upon colour prejudice. Mr. Bozman was a diligent. 
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. . * tfi^r nnd he was sympathetio towarr’s 
obedient and sometimes. I.is adrice to go 

the Indians m South * » ^ therefore I remarked on 

slow was not to my » ‘j^^g t^ie Indian view point, 

^ h\e, “You cannot ^ ^oinu so.“ After this. 

beoauae you are congon\ y USA flOtO tOV Depart^ 

Afr.Bozmnn was soon irmBferred to U.S.A. tiom mj uepe^ 

ment for War propaganda, and his place was BIM m by Mr. 
R. N. Banerjee, I. C. s. who was the seoretaij to the Governor 
of C. P. and Bcrar. Tt was not possible usually for a Member 
of the Viceroy’s Council to secure an J. C. S. Secretary of his 
choice. There was a separate Committee to make these appoint¬ 
ments. But somehow or other, I manoeuvred to get Mr. 
Banerjee a man of my ohoioe as my Secretary and he was 
always very helpful to me. 


During my tour of Madras to inspect the white refugee 
eamps there, I had an ocoassion to deliver a public lecture in 
English on the questirn of Indians in South Afiica and Burma. 
Sir y. T. Krishuamachari ex-Diwan of Jaipur and the present 
Vice Chairman of the Planning Commission presided over this 
meeting at Mylaixire. Sir Srinivas ^hastri, ex-High Commis¬ 
sioner in South Africa ailing from heart trouble and bent down 
with age, attended this meeting taking support of a friend’s 
shoulder. While going home after hearing my leotme, he sjieelally 
called me, shook hands with me and with great emotion said. 
“Dr. I purposely came only to hear your lecture. I had never 
met you before and I vas harbouring an unfriendly feeling 
towards you. But it was removed by hearing your lecture 
today. I am so happy to meet you personally.” 


Two Maharashtrian Institutions in Delhi: 

I stayed in Delhi as a member of the Viceroy’s ConnoH for 
3 years and 2 months. During this period, I was the President 
of the Maharashtra Club, New Delhi, and the Maharashtra 
Snehasamwardhak Samaj, (Md Delhi. The Silver Jubilee of the 
Maharashtra Snehasamwardhak Samaj was celebrated with great 
e’clat and enthusiasm in the spring of 1944. I myself went to 
some friends for oolleoting subscription for this function which 
caused a great smperise. Some of them thought that I was 
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I King undue and official influence for this purf>o?e. But 1 
] romptly removed this misuadei standing. I told them that I 
V Kis a democrat and I had no right to take any work from 
anybody unless I also put my shoulder to the work. Even if 
they refused to giv*- any subscription, I would not feel for it. 
This clarification reiijoved all misunderstandings. I secured the 
services of His H'-,h'iess Shri Jiwajirao Shinde Maharaja of 
Gwalior to preside over this funotioni and the Maharaja ex-' 
pressed his deep gratitude for honouring him publicly. 

Brihao (All) Maharashtriya Conference ; 

This Brihan Maharashtriya Gmff rence was held at Khandwa 
in the mouth of December lii44. J was elected to preside ovea 
this. In the tiourse of my presidential address, I had given 
expression to an interesting idea. I said that the British 
should quit India (I was then a member of the 'Viceroy’s 
Council), and they should hand over the Indian territory 
to the prominent princes according to the tradition of 
history. These princes should act only as constitutional 
governors, the only difference being that this office was 
hereditary. In some measure, this idea of mine was 
realised soon after and several provinces like Rajastan, 
Madhya Bharat, Pepsu, Mysore. Sourashtra and Hydera* 
bad were formed under the ruling princes styled' as 
Rajpramukhs and with powers only of a constitutional 
Governor. Out of these princely States, one still endures 
under the name of Mysore headed by a Rajpramukh. 

During this presidential address, at Khandwa I gave ex¬ 
pression to one impoitant idea of mine. I suggested that 
Maharashtrians should purchase a site in new Delhi and build 
there a building under the name of Maharashtra Kirti Mandir. 
Arrangements should be made in this building for Boarding and 
Lodging in Maharashtiian style of visitors to Delhi. There 
should also be attached to this institution a theatre, a play ground, 
a painting gallery, a library principally of books on history, and 
an exhibition of speoialities of Maheurashtra culture. There should 
also be erected near this building statues of historical Mahwa* 
shtrian personages, and there should also be a big hall for 
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public lectures. Some princes liad also promised big donations 
to me for this purpose. I had also in view a suitable site for 
tbia building la Now Delhi and I had called upon the officers 
who were connected with the disposal ot this site. Hut 1 had 
to soon resign my office and quit Delhi and my dream remained 
unrealised. But thairks to Mr. N. V. Gadgil, who became a 
Minister in the Nehru Government in August 1947, and made 
Buccessful efforts to build a building under the name and style 
of Brahan Maharashtra Bhawan in Pahadganj, with anange- 
ments for boarding and lodging in Maharashtrian style for 
Visitors to Delhi. 

Unveiling of the bust of Lokamanya at Ratnagiri : 

The people at Ratnagiri decided to erect a memorial of 
Lokamanya Tilak in the house in which he was born. They 
formed a Committee for this purpose which decided to erect a 
bust in the house in which Lokamanya was born, so that people 
of Ratnagiri might see his image everyday. This Committee 
invited me to Ratnagiri to unveil the bust. 1 readily accepted 
the invitation because I regarded it as a great honour to myself. 
Although 1 had never the good fortune of coming in direct 
contact or association with the Lokamanya, yet I regarded him 
as a Guim since the 1906 session of the Congress held at Banaras. 

I had attended this session at Banaras in December 1905 
as a volunteer and I saw Tilak there for the first time in 
my life. After this, I attended Tilak’s lecture in 1907 
while in Govenment service at Khamgaon. This incident 
gave a right about-turn to my life and from a Government 
servant I became a public man. Even after resigning 
Government service, I had no occasion to associate with 
Tilak in public life except that I presented a purse to hlfm 
at Sitabuldi in 1918 on behalf of the people. Although 
I came in intimate contact with Gandhi, in public life he 
could never take the place of Tilak in my mind. 

There was a groat contrast between the political situation 
at Khamgaon in 1907 and at Ratnagiri in 1944. Obviously, 
India had progi’essod. The District Magistrate Buldana casti. 
gated me for attending Tilak’s lecture at Khamgwn as a 
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Government servant and I was soon transferred from there as a 
punishment. But the I. C. S. Collector of Hatnagiri attended 
my lecture in praise of Tilak delivered while unveiling his bust. 
Naturally, this amused me and I could not restrain myself and 
I burst out in my speech, “ See how times have changed in 
the past 37 years. The District Magistrate of Buldana in 
1907 teased me and transferred me for attending Tilak’s 
lecture at Khamgaon as a Government servant, and today 
at Ratnagiri when I am singing the praise of the late 
Lokamanya Tilak in my speech, the I. G. S. Collector of 
Ratnagiri is attending, I trust with great respect and 
devotion, perhaps because I am an Exective Councillor.” 
There was no wonder that when I uttered this sentence, the 
whole place resounded with clapping. 

Give up Defeatist Mentality : 

At this time, 1 presided over the Eleventh Annual Meeting 
of the Chitpawan Brahmin Students Aid Society held at Ratna> 
giri. In my presidential speech, I said, ‘T feel very happy to visit 
this birth place of Lokamanya Tilak. The traditional importance 
of this place has been enhanced by the birth of Lokamanya. 
The Italian traveller Morcopollo who visited India in the 
12th century, has recorded his appreciation of the cleverness 
of Chitpawan Brahmins. The Chitpawan Brahmins have 
attained high eminence in the history of India from 1716. The 
four successive generations of great men among the Peahwas viz.,' 
Balaji Vishwanath, Bajireo the First, Nanasaheb and Elder 
Madhorao are incomparable in the history of any country in the 
world. The Chitpawans have also produced Chimaji Appa who 
drove away the Portugesse from the fort of Basse! n, Baghoba 
Dada who planted the Maratha flag beyond the Attock river, 
Sadashiv Bao Bhau who although defeated at Panipat, made the 
victory of the Pathans only a pyrrhic victory, and Nana Fadnavis 
the great minister of the Peshwas of whom the British were 
afraid during the glorious Maratha history. In the present 
times also, the Chitpawans have produced eminent politicians 
like Banade, Tilak and Qokhale and Sawarkar etc. Under these 
oiroomstances, I do not understand why Chitpawans today 
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exhibit a defeatist mentality. Our success will bo again assured 
if we modernise ourselves,” 

Jalprakash Narayan: 

When I took charge of my office in the Viceroy's Council, 
Congress leaders of socialist persuasion had gone underground. 
Prominent among them were Jaiprakash Narayan, Ram Manohar 
Lohia, Achyut Patwardhan and Mrs. Aruna Asaf Ali. Aruna 
Asaf Ali was undei^round in Calcutta preaching independence 
on the sly to the military personnel. Jaiprakash was arrested 
by the British while crossing over to Nepal and imprisoned in 
the Lahore Fort. It was rumoured at that time that he was 
being terribly persecuted. 

Mrs. Aruna Asaf All’s confidence in me: 

Under these circumstances, one of my nephews, Baburao 
Sohoni, working in the Khadi Dapartment of the Congress had 
been to Calcutta for some business. He accidentally met Aiuna 
Asaf Ali in a hotel. Aruna Asaf Ali gave him a letter written 
and signed by her to be secretly delivered to me at Delhi. In 
that letter Aruna Asaf Ali had bitterly criticised the Congress 
High Command for doing injustice to me during the Khare 
episode tuid had requested me to try and lessen the persecution 
of Jaiprakash Narayaiu She had also mentioned in that letter 
about her activities relating to undermining the loyalty of the 
troops. This was a measure of her conhdenoe in me. She had 
signed in this letter only three letters—A.A.A. It was dangerous 
to keep such a letter with me at that time. I therefore des. 
troyed it immediately on receipt and made some efforts to 
lessen the persecution of Jaiprakash Narayan. 

Sarat Chandra Bose : 

Dr. Syama Prasad Mookerji had also sent me such a letter 
about Sarat Chandra Bose, who was in detention. Accordingly 
I made efforts in his case also. The letter sent to me by 
Syama Prasad Mookerji is as follows: 
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77, Ashutosh Mookherjee 
Boad, Calcutta. 

Dated 18th October 1M4. 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

**I am ■writing today about a difTicult matter in the hop<} 
that you will be a hie to do something. Day bcfoi’e yesterday, 
Sisir Dos(‘, the thira ;>oii of Sbrijut Sarat Chandra Bose, was 
euddenly arrested while he was on his way to the Medical College. 
He is a senior student of the college and is due to appear at the 
final examination in April next. His work in the College kept 
him tmtirely l)U8y from morning till night and there had been 
occasions when he had to pass his nights in the College Hospital. 
He u as tlie only male adult meiul^r in Mr. Bose’s family who 
was loolving alter t he family. Mr. Bose’s eldest son is employed 
outside Bengal and can seldom come to Calcutta, I enquired 
of Sir Nazumuddin here and h(i told me that the arrest had 
been made under orders of the Government of India. I also 
und(srstand that very likely he will be removed somewhere out¬ 
side Bengal. I do not know if you can possibly help us in the 
matter. His case certainly deserves to be re-examined. If 
Jiowcver his release is not possible, may I suggest that he may 
be detained at the same place where his fatlier is staying, so 
that one may have the company of the other. This is not ah 
impossible request, but it all depends on bow the Home Mcmbei: 
will look upon it. I shall feel immensely grateful if you will 
kindly do something before final orders are passed. The other 
member to whom 1 am writing is Sir. A. K. Boy, who I 
understand is not in Delhi at the present moment. 

With kind regards,” 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) Syama Prasad Mookerji 

Maharani of Kolhapur: 

Once, while 1 was on tour at Poona, a middle aged widowed 
Maharani of Kolhapur, invited me for tea at her bungalow. 
When I went there, 1 found that the Maharani was under sur¬ 
veillance. But the Maharani very skilfully conveyed to me that 
she was not allowed to go to Kolhapur. I was surprised at 
this and after going to Delhi, I approached the Viceroy and 
secured for her permission to visit Kolhapur. 



CH\PTER X 

HTNDOO TOLERANCE AND MUSLIM FINATICISM 

The Government of India stopped the Haj pilgrimage of 
Indian Muaalmans at the time of the Second World War as there 
uvas danger from e.nemy submarines and torpedoes in the Arabian 
sea. It was the responsibility of ray deparment to make arrange¬ 
ments for this Muslim pilgrimage to Mecca. Realising that this 
was the religious duty of Muslim brethren, I appealed to the 
Secretary of State in 1944 to secure his permission for this pil¬ 
grimage and I impressed upon him that it was improper to keep the 
Muaalmans away from the pilgrimage for a long time because it 
was a religious duty enjoined upon them and requested him to 
spare a naval ship to accompany the pilgrim ship for its protec¬ 
tion. The Secretary of State accepted my suggestion and the 
Haj pilgrimage was arranged in 1944. The Musalmans generally 
had therefore a very good opinion about me. 

Opposition by Muslim Leaguers : 

On account of this tolerance and respect for their reli¬ 
gion shown by me, the Musalmans all over India right from 
jPeshawar to Tuticorin arranged a grand party and present¬ 
ed me with an address in the Anglo-Arable College, Delhi. 
The silver casket in which this address was presented was 
embossed by some scenes from Mecca-Medina, but the 
Muslim Leaguers tried to oppose this grand function by 
picketing at the door, but this attempt on their part was 
unsuccessful and the funtlon was a grand success attended 
by some European and Muslim colleagues of mine. In my 
reply to the address, I severly criticised the scheme of 
Pakistan. 

Satyartha Prakash: 

After describing the tolerance of a Hindoo, I now proceed 
to describe Muslim fanaticism. 

Satyartha Prakash is a religious scripture of the Arya Samajists. 
It is regarded as such from the times of Swami Dayanand Saraswati. 
But the Sind Government imposed a ban on the 14th Chapter of 
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Satyartha Prakash about November 1944. It thus became an 
offence to keep this Chapter with one or to spread it. On account 
of this the Arya Samajists rightly complained that the Sind 
Government had encroached upon their religious liberty. Katu« 
rally the Arya Sarnaiists made efforks to get this ban removed. 
They even tlircatened the Sind Government with Satyagraha. 
Some prominent leader.-; of the Arya Samaj called on me at DeBii 
and requested me to help them in this matter. 

Government will not yield without a strong agitation: 

I told these learlers that it was unnecessary to persuade me 
to render help. I was also a Hindoo and I regarded any attack 
on any sect of the Hindoos as an attack on myself. But I do not 
think that the Government will yield merely by making requests. 
Nothing should be expected until an agitation was started which 
would put the Government in difflculty. It would be of no use 
to complain to the Viceroy against the Sind Government. Tht 
Viceroy would refuse to interfere because under the Provincial AutO‘ 
nomy Act of 1935, law and order was entirely the responsibility of 
a Provincial Government. But I assured them, that whatever it 
might be, 1 would speak to the Viceroy in this matter in a straight* 
forward manner. 

Satyartha Prakash and Quoran : 

Soon after this, in the course of an interview I broached this 
subject with the Viceroy and requested him to put pressure on 
the Sind Government, and remove this injustice done to the 
Arya Samajists who were a very small minority in Sind. I told 
the Viceroy that, that action of the Sind Government was taken 
only for crushing the Arya Samajists. Satyartha Prakash was 
not a new book as it was published about 75 years ago. It was 
read all over India and many Hindoos regarded it as a religious 
scripture. How was it possible that in Sind alone it would cause 
breach of peace ? I pointed out to the Viceroy that it was his 
duty to protect the minority in Sind and its rights, and requested 
him to give a directive to the Sind Government to remove the baa 
on Satyartha Prakaeh. If this directive was disobeyed by the 
Sind Government, 1 would urge upon him to ban the passages ia 
Quoran which were objectionable to the Hindoos. For example* 
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the faithful are enjoined in the Quoran to ftwoop down upon the 
houses of idolaters and destroy them after festivals like /(f and 
Moharrum and fasts like Ramzan are over. It was certain that 
that directive in the Quoran led to communal riots at tlie time of 
these Mohamedan festivafs. Every scripture of every religion 
contains something or other ohjectionable for people of other faiths, 
Bible also describes us Hindoos and Muslims as Heathens or 
inhdoJii. It is therefore necessary that people of every religion 
should learn to be tolerant to others and there should he no han 
on the scriptures of any religion. 7’hc Musalinans do not accept 
this. It is therefore necessary to mak(' them reali.se this to main¬ 
tain peace and order. 

This long sermon of mine w as not relished by the X'iceroy 
on account of his obvious partiality towards the Musalinans. 
He at once .said with emphasis, Dr. Kharc, this suggestion of 
yours is sure to cause communal riots all over the country. ” I 
retorted, “ My suggestion is the only way to stop communal riots 
in the country for all times. ” It became obvious from that 
Conversation with the Viceroy that the ban on Satyartha Prakash 
would not be removed. Still I did not give up my effort. I 
thought of bringing that matter before the Executive Council and 
with that end in view, I wrote to the Home Member, Sir Francis 
Mudie, I, C. S., the follow ing letter : 

2, KINO EmVARD BOAl> 

NEW DELHI, 

15th November 1944. 


My dear Sir Francis, 

’ The Sind Government has imposed ban on the 14th Chapter 
of Satyartha Prakash, a book which is regarded as a scripture by 
millions of Hindoos. I have not read the book myself, but I 
believe it is an exposition of the Vedas and the 14th Chapter, I am 
told, is devoted to a comparative study of various religions inclnd* 
ing Hindooism, Christianity, Islam, Sikhism etc. etc. As it is 
a comparative study, it is bound to contain criticism which may 
be objected to by oversensitive and fanatic minds. It is under* 
atood that the book is over 76 years old and I think it is too late 
in the day to say that it leads to disturbance of communal peace. 
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* All religious scriptures contain something or other wliich may 
not be relished by followers of other faiths. Bible contains dero¬ 
gatory references to Heathens and Quoran also contains such 
references to infidels and idolators. Palmer's English translation 
of Holy Quoran in it- iHh Chapter contains the following sentence 
on page 73: “Whci Ihe .sacred months (that is llamzan ) are 
passed away, kill the itiolators wherever you may find them. ” 

This one sentence has had and is having disastrous eflects on 
communal peace in India. The communal riots which follow in 
the wake of every Muslim festiv’al lilce Id, and which result in 
killing of idolators ( Hindoos ) can be traced to this one '.sentence, 
f do not want to say anjdhing derogatory about Quoran or any 
other scripture. My motto is mutual goodwill and tolerance. 

[ therefore think that the Government of India should consider 
the recent ban imposed by the Sind Government on Sutyartha 
Prakash and issue a directive to the Sind Government in the 
interest of communal harmony and [jeace. I think, this can be 
done in accordance with the new amendment to the Government 
of Jlndia Act, 1935. which gives power to the Central Government, 
to issue such directives as was done to the Bengal Government 
in the matter of food. If this is not done, I think, it is fair to bah 
the sentences referred to in the Quoran in punsuanee of the policy 
of fairness and neutrality to all religions which no doubt is the 
policy of the British Government. If this is not done, I think, 
it will be a direct incitement to the Hindoos to be fanatics and 
intolerant. I have sent a copy of this letter to the Hon’blc the 
Law Member for his information. 

, Yours .sincerely, 

Honoukaclb Sib Francis Mudie, (Sd) N. B. KuAitE 

K. C.I. B., C. S.I., HOMB MEMBER, 

NEW DELHI 

Sir Francis Mudie’s letter to me: 

NEW DBUIl, 

16th-17th November i94'I. 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

Please refer to your confidential letter dated the 15th Novem¬ 
ber regarding Satyartha Prakash in which you suggest that the 
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Oovernment of India should issue directious to the Sind Govern¬ 
ment to remove their ban. As explained in the House, I think, 
such action would only make matters worse. For the present, 
(he dispute is really confined to Sind, though there is some trouble 
in the Punjab. If the Government of India were to take the 
action as proposed, the dispute at once becomes an all India one. 

2. There is another reason why I consider action proposed 
inappropii ite and that is, that the Government of India might 
direct a certain Provincial Government that certain action ahould 
be taken in order to keep the peace which was obviously dis¬ 
turbed in the province, but it would be a most dangerous thing 
for the Government of India to direct a Provincial Government 
not to take action which they consider necessary to maintain the 
peace. 

3. 1 am afraid, I do not agree with you that communal 
rioting is due to a certain text which you quote from the 
Ouoran. It is due to a variety of causes, the principal one 
being competition for power and prestige. 

4. I am sending a copy of this letter to the Honourable 
the Law Member. 

Yours sincerdy, 

(Sd/-) Sir Francis Mudie. 

HosrouBAXLB Dk. N. B. Kbabe, h. n. 


My rejoinder to Mudie : 


2, Kura xdwabd baod, 

KICW SEIja 

18th November, 1944 

Bear S'r Francis, 

Thank yon for your reply to my confidential letter dated the 
15th. I quite agree with you that we should not do anything which 
would make matters worse. But I am afraid, since the action 
taken by the Sind Government is definitely in pursuance of a 
resolution passed by the All India Muslim League, it is possible 
that the agitation may be on all India one. 
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2. 1 quite agree that communal rioting is due to a 
variety of causes, the principle being competition for power 
and prestige. If this is so, 1 really do not understand why 
Satyartha Prakash should be exclusively the cause of 
communal blttemt and a likely breach of peace in Sind. 

Hokoorablb Sie Feanois Mumb, Yours sincerely, 

K. c. r. B., 0. 8 .1., o. B. (Sd) N. B. Kabb 

Congress helps the Muslim League; 

I had sent a copy of the letter sent by me to Home Member 
Sir IVancis Mudie, to Sir A. K. Roy, the Law Member. But 
unfortunately, he did not take any notice and no other member 
supported me. Hence I had to keep quiet. When the Hindoo 
Mahasabha leader Bhai Paramanand moved an adjournment 
motion in the House to protest against this ban on Satyartha 
Prakash and when voting took place on that motion, I remained 
neutral, giving previous intimation to Sir Sultan Ahmed, the then 
leader of the House. The Muslim League Members of the Assem¬ 
bly and all the Government members voted against the adjourn¬ 
ment motion moved by Bhai Parmanand. But it was amazing 
that some Congress members also joined them. Needless to say 
that Bhai Parraanand’s motion was defeated. One of my collea¬ 
gues Sir Feroze Khan Noon did not like my remaining neutral 
and eomplained to the Viceroy that I did not support the Govern¬ 
ment on that motion. When Viceroy asked me to give explana- 
tion of my conduct, I told him that I remained neutral after taking 
the previous permission of the leader of the House. I also told 
the Viceroy that on account of the talk between us on the subject, 
he was fully aware of my views. The ban on Satyartha Prakash 
was a religious question. I could not therefore support the Govern¬ 
ment by killing my own conscience. The Viceroy was satisfied 
with that explanation and the complaint of Sir Feroze Khan Noon 
fuled. 



CHAPTER XI 


CRINGING, DEMORALISED AND FALLEN 


An utter Falsehood ; 

All small and big Congressmen uro vain and untrue enough 
to carry on propaganda that freedom wJis won by non-violent 
non-co-operation promulgated by Gandhi, without shedding a drop 
of blood. They do so because that is the only means to maintain 
the prestige of the Congress party. What to say of othOr 
Congressmen even Mahatma Gandhi had stated in 1947, 
that the British left the country on account of the Satya- 
graha of the Congress. This is utterly false. Burma and 
Ceylon have also got their freedom. But nobody had practised 
any non-violent non-co-operation in those two countries. Why 
did the British then quit those countreis ? Although 
Mahatma Gandhi himself had denied the authorship of 
the 1942 Quit India Movement in his reply to 
the Viceroy, Congressmen now brazen-facedly 
claimed the authorship of that movement, because 
it was convenient to do so. Out of these two con> 
tradictory statements, the one made by the Mahatma deny-r 
ing the authorship of the movement, and the other made 
by Congressmen claiming the authorship of the movement, 
one must be false. Both of them cannot be true. What¬ 
ever it may be, the movement failed as the British suppressed it 
in no time. If the movement had succeeded, the Congress leaders 
would have been installed in scats of authority directly on their 
release from jail. But this did not happen. On the contrary, 
the Congress leaders became dejected, frustrated and disappointed 
on account of their long incarceration in jail. Some of them (Air. 
Sri Prakash, the present Governor of Bombay, being one of them ) 
even did not hesitate to lower themselves to the extent of request¬ 
ing me (once censured and humbled by them) for their release. 
A fascimile photograph of a letter received by me regarding the 
release of the Congress leaders, from Sir John Colville, the officiat¬ 
ing Viceroy, has been published in my Marathi biography written 
by Shri J. R. Joshi in 1950. 
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The attitude of supplication and surrender displayed by some 
of the C!ongress leaders need not surprise any one because, Gandhi 
also has exhibited the same attitude all along. The account of 
Gandhi’s farcical fast in February 1943 when he was being fed with 
sweet lime juice as and when necessary has already appeared in 

a previous chapter in this book. It has also been disclosed in 
a previous chapter in this book, how in the month of May 1944, 
Gandhi had been secretly released from the jail by the Viceroy 
without taking into confidence his Executive Council, as a result 
of the alleged assurance given by Gandhi, to bring the Congress 
to the constitutional path and keep it there. After his release, 
Gandhi wrote a letter toM. R. Jayakar requesting him to intercede 
with the Government as he did in 1931 after the Salt Satyagraha. 
In this letter to Jayakar, Gandhi admitted that although he was 
released, he was seeing darkness everywhere and was feeling like 
being in a blind alley. This correspondence with Jayakar does not 
depict Gandhi as a Commander-in-Chief of Independence but 
paints him as a supplicating beggar suing for small concessions. 

When Gandhi and the top congressmen were so demoralised, 
there is no wonder if all and sundrj'^ congressmen showed even 
a worse attitude. I quote here a remarkable instance. It is well- 
known that Veer Wamanrao Joshi of Amravati and his follower 
Sambhajirao Gokhale joined the conspiracy to depose me in 1938. 
Sambhajirao Gokhale joined the Shukla cabinet as a minister after 
I was deposed. Some people bitterly criticised Sambhajirao 
jGokhale at that time for his joining the Shukla cabinet. Subse¬ 
quently, when I was appointed to the Viceroy’s Council, the self¬ 
same Sambhajirao Gokhale did not hesitate to lower himself and 
favours from me in the matter of getting quota of newsprint 
for the paper named ‘ Svoatanira Hindusthan ’ conducted by Veer 
Wamanrao Joshi. The awkwardness which Sambhajirao felt in 
Qorresponding with me is also seen in the letter which is quoted 
below. 

Hambhajirao'a letter to me: 

max. txkdi soad, 

AMBAOTI, 

21-10-1946. 

My dear Dr. Khare, 

You will be surprised to receive tiiis letter from me. The 
etroomstanoes drive me to write it. 
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Wamanrao l)a(h\ bad up])lit'd for the res«?)i|>f ion of his weekly 
' jSmfantra HnuInMhm) \ Mr. liiyam's ^ Malrabhvmi * in pub¬ 
lished from Akola, But you can imagine, that it does not serve 
all the needs of Ber«r. Our uj)plicatiori was rejected twice. Now 
we have subniifted a fresh application. We have ascertained that 
'the Provincial Government has recommended it. We hav^e also 
been assured by the Simla people that they would be helpful. 
We learn that one Mr. Kaul, a Deputy Secretary of the Supply 
Department, who is in charge of newsprint in Delhi, often comes 
to you. Would you kindly use youi word with him and make 
our task easier Now that Sir i\kbar is out of the Supply Depart¬ 
ment, you should be able to get the thing done for us without 
much inconvenience. Your assistan<*e in this matter may pj'oduce 
profound consequences in the political lilc of our provint^e. 

Our application would be considered in three or four days. 

1 ho|>e that inspite of everything, you will help and oblige* us. 

With kindest reagrds. 

, . Yours sincerely 

Sambhaji V^inayak Gokhale 


. My reply to Sambhajirao Gokhale : 


2, KING EDWAKI) ROAD, 
NEW DELHI 

24th October 1946. 


My dear Mr. Gokhale, 

I am not at all surprised to receive your letter dated 21st 
October because so many congressmen have sought and got then' 
release through me. Some of the very highly placed congresspi^p 
have also not failed to get advantage from me whenever it was 
possible. Whatever may be om political differences and inspite 
of whatever may have happened before, I look upon every Indian 
as a son of Hindusthan and therefore a brother. I assure you 
that I shall do all that is possible in the matter mentioned by jyou 
in your letter* I doi not guarantee any results but I will leave no 
stone unturned and if I fail^ you may attribute it safely to other 
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eauaes like communalism, if you like, which is the curse of our 
hek)ved country. 

With regards. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) N. B. Kharb 

t learn froin papiav that' Waijnuu’ao Joshi suffered from 
an aecidenf . 1 ho]»e, he is well on the wav to recovery. 

N. B. K. 


Sambhajlrao s reply to my Letter 

Mai Tekdi Road, 
Amravati, 
16-11.1946 

My dear Doctor, 

I thank you for every remark in your letter which I received 
about a month ago. Shriyut Wamanrao Dada was greatly cheered 
by your kind enquiry after his health. He miraculously escaped 
with a scratch from the tragic accident. 

I have arranged and ascertained that an application aocord- 
irjg to your instructions has been despatched to Delhi. A rough 
copy of the same is enclosed herwwith. It has been strongly 
recommended by the District Magistrate Amravati as well as 
by the Chief Secretary. It shall have reached Delhi by the 19th 
current. 

We are more worried about the delay than decision. The 
urgency multiplies geometrically every day. I have deputed 
Mr. Gadre personally for the same reason. He has resigned his 
job of a Lecturer in the Morris College to undertake the responsi* 
bility of Swatantra Hindustan. I hope you will send him back witb 
positive results in a couple of days. I shall ever remember your 
obligations. 

With good Irishes, 

Yours sincerely, 

(-Si/.) S. V. (3okhale. 
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This correspondence will show how congreasmen also are 
affected by Hindoo-Mnslim communalisra and recognise it os a fact. 
It also shows how Sambhajirao Gokhale considering our past 
ininiical relations tried to tempt me by pointing out that the help 
rendered by me would hare very good effect upon the politics 
of the province. But what are these insignificant temptations 
to a man who has spurned the overtures of Gandhi himself. I 
did Veer Wamanrao'a work only with brotherly feeling and with 
the same feelings I enquired about bis health also. But Wamanrao 
Joahi failed to reciprocate this brotherly feeling when occasion 
arose. When I returned to Nagpur from Delhi after a very 
•etious heart attack in 1955, Wamanrao Joshi did not even spend 
nine pies for a card for a formal enquiry about my health. Such 
a tendency can be aptly described as abject selfishness. 

Many prominent congressmen in this province have sought 
their release from jail after the Quit India movement of 1942 
through my intercession. Mr. E. S. Patwardhan is my friend. The 
fnends or relations of congress prisoners used to see Patwardhan 
personally or used to write to him to put pressure upon me to secure 
the release of their friends or relations from the jail. Sometimes, 
during my stay in Nagpur, Patwardhan used to hand over to roe 
a list of prisoners to be released or sometimes he used to send 
such a list to me to Delhi through a letter. I am quoting below 
one such letter received from E. S. Patwardhan’. 


Nagpur, 12—10—1943. 

Doctor Saheb, 

You must have received my letter sent before. Haribhau 
Mohani was released the same day and reached his house at about 
8 P. M. on Thursday night. No decision has yet been taken 
about Anant Sheorey and some persons from Bhandara. 

1 met Haribhau Mohani one day. It appears aU people in jedi 
are dejected depressed and frustrated. Jankirao alias Qnndu 
Babuof Sitabuldi is pressing me too much for the release 
Bholasmgh. Not only this, he assures that he will join our party 
after release. Similarly, Lanjewar along with Veer Harkare had 
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been to Bhayaji Udhoji and had also suggested some names. 
He has requested through Dr. Dalvi for the release of Pannalal. 
I have informed Dr. Dalvi that he should give you a guarantee 
of good behaviour. 


Yours 

(Sd/-) Eknath Patwardhan. 


This letter from Eknath Patwardhan also discloses how deje- 
•cted and disappointed and depressed were the Congressmen in 
jail, and now they walk with chests thrown forward and boast of 
having won independenee. Some people who were not acquainted 
with Patwardhan used to take advantage of my friend-ship 
with other people. This will be evident from a letter which Sir 
M. B. Dadabhoy, my friend and patient and the president of the 
Council of State sent me, requesting me to secure the release from 
jail of Suganehand Tapadia a wealthy Marwadi from Berar. 

This letter is quoted below. 

12 Qu3en8way, 

New Delhi, 

9th November 1913. 

My dear Khare Saheb, 

With reference to the conversation I had with you last evening 
regarding Suganehand, I have instructed Mr. H. N. Lakhani to 
see your goodself and he will inform you thatSugandhand’s brother 
will give full assurance about his brother as required by Government, 
I shall thank yon now to do the needful as kindly pronused by 
you. 

Yours Sinceraly 
{Sdj-) M. B. Dadabhoy 


Some people ttsed to personally see me and make a request 
for the release of their Dimrds or relations, some people used to see 
ine with a friend who was my friend also, and through him make 
n request for the release of their friends or-retatioiis. Ota such is 
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Dr. Bttliram Dube of Mayo Hospital, Nagpur. He saw me at 
Nagpur along with my friend Khiishalchand Khajanchi of Chanda 
and requested me to secure the release of his brother Kunjilal 
Dube ( the present Speaker of the Madhya Predesh Legislative 
Assembly.) While making this request, he was prepared to stand 
guarantee for his brother. In the end I wrote to Mr. T. C. S. 
Jayaratnam, I.C. S., a letter requesting him to release these people 
and they were released. In this way, t hose who sought their release 
by giving a guarantee of good behaviour are today strutting along 
as ardent patriots. Kunjilal Dulje and his brother. Dr. Baliram 
Dube are well known to me. Moreover, Baliram Dube belongs 
to the .same profe.ssion as mine. But he did not show even the 
formal court.sey of making an enquiry over the phone, about my 
health when I returned to Nagpur from Delhi, suffering from a 
heart attack in 1955. This is what is called abject selfishness. 

I am quoting below the letter which I wrote to Mr. Jayaratnam, 
the Chief Secretary of the C. P. Government. 


My dear Jayaratnam, 


NO. 1, bhagwakoas road, 

NEW DELHI 

3rd December 1943 


1 am thankful for the release of Hie three detenues from 
Tumsar. While I was in Nagpur, your release of Piumalal Dewadia 
during Diwali holidays was well received in the city and in the 
Congress circles. I think, as a result of this, some sections Of 
eongressmen in Nagpur will d^nitely keep themselves aloof. 
One Bholasingh of Itwari Nagpur is also in prison. He is a great 
friend of Pannalal and if he is also released it Ivill be a good stroke 
of xiolicy. 


2, When I was in Nagpur, daring Diwali, Dr. Baliram Dube 
of Mayo Hospital, Nagpur called on me .several times. You know, 
his brother, Mr. Kunjilal Dube of Jubbulpore is a security prisoner 
and Dr. Dube is anxious for his release. Ho has orally given me 
4 guarantee of the good behaviour of his brother and 1 know 
myself that Kunjilal Dube was a Hindoo Sahhaite and he was 
dragged into Hie Cemgreas by M^. D. P. lifishra and he had laever 
•by heart in the movement; 
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3. While ill Delhi during the session of the Council of State, 
Sir Munckji Daduhhoy called on me and requested me to intercede 
ii I could, for the release of Mr. Suganchand Tapadia of Akola. 
Before leaving this place, he also sent me a letter reminding me of 
his request. Suganchund, as you know, is a rich man and his 
brother is willing to give guarantee for his gotid behaviour. He is 
willing to be bound <iown by any sum as security'. I’lu's is for 
information. 

4. Tliere is yd another person who is a prisoner. His namfi 
is Shix’araj Chudiwala of Wardha. While at Nagpur, his brother 
saw me. He appc-ared to be ill and was very anxious to .see his 
brother and said to me that if he is released, he will see to it that 
he keeps away from any mischievous activity. 1 am enclosing 
a copy of an application sent to you by a relation of yet another 
prisoner of Harda for w hat it is worth. 

5. I know, I am troubling you with these things, Pray, do 
not think this as an undue interference. This letter is only a 
suggestion and request to be considered when you doubtless 
review these eases. But I will not hide the fact, that I will be 
glad if they are released. 

Yours sincerely, 
(Sdl-) N. B. Kharb. 


Evorj’one know.s now that Mrs. AnusRyabai Kale poses as 
a very strong congress-woman. When I stood for the Lok Sabha 
on the Hindoo Mahasabha ticket in 1952 February, she opposed 
mo on behalf of the Congress and defeated me. When I stood 
again for the Lok Sabha in a by-election from the Gwalior consti¬ 
tuency in April 1962 she toured my constituency right from 
Karwa to Morar and carried on virulent propaganda against me. 
But she was uiisuccossfol. Even Ms&. Anusayabai Kale did not 
hesitate to take advantage of my position;^ the Viceroy’s Council. 
The war was going on at that time and. it was difficult to get rayy^ 
films for cinmna. Her nephew was in the cinema tr^e. So 
..Mins. Kale requested me to help lum in securing raw films, which 
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Pascimile photographs of some of the correspondence quoted 
in this chapter have been publicised in my Marathi biography 
written by Mr. J. R. Joehi aad published in 1950. 

I will now describe in some detail a glaring instance of the 
cringing attitude of Congressmen. The election of the Speaker 
of the Central Assembly took place in the beginning of I&46. For 
this election, G. V. Mavalankar was standing on behalf of the 
Coi^ess. He was opposed by a multi-millionaire of Bombay, 
Sir Cowasji Jahangir, who was supported by the Government of 
India aiKl the Muslim League. Sir Edward Benthall was the 
Leader of the Central Assembly at that time. It was he who 
entered into a pact with the Muslim League to support Sir Cowasji 
Jahangir and then placed the matter before the Viceroy’s Council 
for its approval. I suggested to the Council that the Government 
of India should not involve itself into that question. They should 
allow political parties to fight that election. But my advice was 
not relished by the Viceroy’s Council. It decided that all nomi¬ 
nated and cd'ficial members and also members of the Government 
party must vote for Sir Cowasji Jahangir. After this decision 
was taken, the list of all the members of the Central Assembly 
was scanned by the Viceroy’s Council and it was found out, by 
calculating the votes, that Sir Cowasji Jahangir was sure to be 
elected by two votes. The Congress also in its turn scanned the 
list and came to the same conclusion. Even Sardar Patel can¬ 
vassed for Mavalankar but he also found that Mavalankar was 
going to be defeated. 

Under these circumstance, two Congress party members of 
the Central Assembly viz., Sarat Chandra Bose a^ P. B. Gole 
came to my house at mid-night previous to the date of election. 

I was surprised by their arrival at mid-night and without giving 
me any notice. I jdeed with them and asked them whether they 
intended to commit a decoity. They said that they had troubled 
me at that odd hour, because the busmess for which they had 
come was very important. Alter thu, they described to me the 
whole situation as it existed then about the chanees of Mavalan- 
kaFs election and said, that it was certain that Mavalankar was 
going to be defeated by two or three votes. Th^ said that even 
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Sardar Paters effoiis were fruitless. They requested me there* 
fore to help Congress in that election and save its prestige. I toldj 
them that I was not concerned with the prestige of the Congress, 
which regarded me as an enemy, and the decision in that matter 
had been taken by tlie Government of India of which I was a 
member and thus bound to follow it. How could I go against 
that decision and betray the Government as its member. Besides^ 
I had no vote in that election, because I was not a member of the 
Central Legislative Assembly, but of the Council of State. After 
saying this, 1 smiled a bit. Then Sarat Chandra Bose said that 
they wej-e quit(^ aware of my love for the Government and that 
they knew what I was. He said that if 1 took into my head 
to make efforts in that matter, 1 was sure to succeed in changing 
two or three votes. Saying this, Sarat Chandra Bose earnestly 
requested me to help the Congress. L said that I did not want to 
indulge in the vain boast of my love to the Congress. I watt 
aware that there was a conspiracy between the Government of 
India and the Muslim League. 1 was an enemy of the Muslim 
League because I regarded that organisation as treacherous 
towards the country. It was therefore my earnest, desire that the 
Muslim League should not succeed, and I promised them that 
I would try and defeat the Muslim League candidate and said 
that if those efforts of mine resulted in helping the Congress i 
could not help it, 

1 do not want to curry favour with Sardar Patel: 

The next morning about 8 A. M. I went to three or four places 
and did my work of converting some votes in favour of Mavaiankar 
When I returned from my mission, I saw Durgadas of the Hinduddn 
Times standing in my veranda and 1 asked him the purpose 
of his visit. He said that he had come so early on an important 
aussioii. Before allowing him to proceed further, I said, I have 
guessed what you have come for. You have come for seeking my 
help in Mavaiankar’s election. 1 am returning just now from that 
very mission, and I assure that Mavaiankar is sure to be elected 
by two or three votes.” Durgadas appeared to be very glad on 
hearing this and saidi Really! You have done a very good 
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thing. Shall I convey this news to Sardar Patel f" From this 
question of Dui^adas I understood that he must have come to mo 
at the instance of Sardar Patel, to seek my help in Mavaiankar’s 
election. But I had no desire to curry favour with Sardar 
Patel and I atonce retorted, “It is entirely a question of your 
choice. You may convey this news to Sardar Patel or you may 
not do so. I am not at all concerned with it. But one tiling is 
certain that at 1 P. M. today, you will certainly hear of Mavaian¬ 
kar’s success. ’’ 


On this day, I purposely remained at home and did not go 
anywhere near the election. But I had made arrangements that 
as soon as the result of the election was out, I should be informed 
of it on the phone. When the ballot papers were counted it was 
found that Mavalankar’ had won by two votes. 

At the time of this election one member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, viz.. Sir Ardeshir Dalai, had openly remained neutral 
and two votes which were certainly to be given to Sir Cowasji 
Jahangir were given to Mavalankar and the Government circles 
received a great shock by this unexpected result. Sir Edward 
Benthall could not at all believe that Sir Cowasji Jahangir was 
defeated. He therefore got the ballot papers counted thrice and 
then it was announced that Mavalankar had won. 


The echo of this election was raised in papers even after eight 
years i. e. in the year 1954. For some reason or other, Shri M. N. 
Kaul, the Secretary of the House of the People who was also 
the Secretary of the Central Assembly at the time of that election 
made a reference to that election in the Hindustan Times of Delhi. 
I read that reference in Nagpur, and sent a detailed account of 
what transpired at the time of that election to Mr. Durgada^ 
of Hindustan Times for publication in that paper. I also sent 
a copy of that account to Mr. M. N. Kaul, Secretary of the ^k 
Sabha for his information. I sent both these letters on the 12t|\ 
of January 1954 and both of them thanked me and repli^ to 
my letters. I am pmposely giving both these letters below 
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Durgadas’s letter to me : 

HIUDUSTAN TlMBSt 
NEW DBEHI 

13th Januaiy 1954. 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

Many thanks for your letter dated the 12th January. I read 
the account of Maval.inkar's election sent by you with great 
interest and curiosity. I am publishing it in the issue of Hindustan 
Times tomorrow. Of course, I am omitting from it the personal 
reference to me and some jokes of yours. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd) Duboadab 


M. N. Kaul’s letter to me: 

SECEETAKy TO FAIIUAMBNT» 
18, FABUAMBNT HOUSE, 
NEW DELHI. 

D. 0. No. P. S. .8. 4/64 January, 13th 1964 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

I am very thankful to you for your letter dated the 12th 
January. I have read Avith great interest the account of Mavalan- 
kar’s election as a Speaker which you sent me along with your 
letter. Your reference to that election has refreshed my memory 
of the old happenings and I am very glad on account of it. What 
transpired in Central Assembly at the time of that election is still 
fresh in my memory. 

Yours sincerely, 
{Sd) M. N. Kaul 


lb. Mavalankar himself wrote to me about this. While in 
Bdhi, I had presented to him the second part of my Marathi 
biogrt^hy written by Mr. J. B. Joshi. While thanking me for it* 
Ifovalankar had written in his letter dated the 2Sth August 1954 
as follows: 
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“. T scanned some pages of this 

book yesterday. I am aware of many events described in this hook, 
and some events indirecly (concern me also. Therefore while 
reading this book, I feel that I was reading something about myself. 

I never knew that your biography has been published. 1 would 
be grateful if you let me know where the first part of your biography 
would be available. ” 


Thanking you. 


Yours sincerely, 
V. Mavat.axkaVv. 


Congress leaders tried their level best to oust me from public 
life. Yet 1 have been useful to them in many ways. Insj)ite of 
this fact, they have tried to finish me which would be evident from 
a subsequent chapter. I can only say in Sliakespeare’s language, 

‘ Look at this picture and that 

This chapter will show how demoialised and fallen some, 
congressmen are. Some congressmen have also no regard foi- 
truth. They simply glibly go on praising Gandhism, whatever 
that may moan, and jjaiTotlike go on rc|>cating that they have won 
independence by non-violent means as directed by Gandhi. 
-But this is not true. In saner moments, .some (Congress leader’s 
•and congress newspapers have admitted the failure of the political 
carreer of Gandhi and the failure of his princijrles of Hindoo- 
Muslim unity, non-violence and truth. 

• This was realised at the time of the holocaust which occurred 
before and after 16th August 1947. In support of it, I will quote 
some extracts froni a book, ‘ Satmrkar and hia Times ’ written by 
Dhananjaya Keer, with thanks to the author. 

.“At the time of these holocausts people realised 

that Gandhism was in an illusion. Gandhiji himself realised too 
late that what the nation followed was not non-violence but passive 
,resistence. He expressed this at a meeting in Delhi. ” 

.“Nehru said that the nation had to wade through 

ocean of blood and tears. *’ (yet congressmen have still, tl^e 
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temerity to say that they won swaraj without shedding a drop of 
blood). “ Such was the crisis and such were the times that people 
showed profound disbelief in and dislike of Gandhism which 
seemed till yesterday, the ruling belief of the majority. Blood, 
tears, sighs and sorrow proved that Gandhism was a dreamland. 
The situation was utteHy volcanic and it disclosed that the whole 
range of consequences was the outcome of those beliefs, opinions 
and actions. ” 


.“K. M. Munshi, who claimed to have followed the 

Mahatma while reviewing the situation in the Freedom Special oi 
‘ Social Welfare observed, ‘ Last 35 years we have been broughft 
up on a slogan : naturalness and iiievitableiiess of Hindoo-Musliro 
unity. That this was a wishful thinking has been proved in 
Noakhali, Bihar, Rawalpindi, in hundreds of villages by tens qf 
thousands of men, women and children fleeing for safety. The 
Muslim—a hard realist—knew and exploited the hollowness 
of the slogan: tho Hindoo cherishes it still. Hindoos love words 
and idealsWhat a melancholy epitaph on Gandhism by a 
Gandhist! How fitting yet flagrant, how frank yet ferocioui$, 
how realistic though belated ! ” 

.“The terrific shock also evoked a spontaneous 

remark from Babu Purushottamdas Tandon. Tandon declared 
while speaking at a meeting in Bareilly, that Gandhiji's doctrine of 
absolute non-violence had proved to be useless and was greatly 
responsible for the partition of India." 

.“Even Bharat Jyoti, a well known English weekly 

and a strong spokesman of the Congress in Bombay, bewailed in 
its editorial dated the 26th October 1947, under caption, ‘ Barter 
Not Truth': “ Today, Gandhiji is a living witness to the failure 
of his political mission. His failure is the measure of his departure 
from truth, in his implementation of truth. ” The editoritd 
concludes, “ Gandhiji resisted the partition of India but like 
Yudhishthir by a play of words secured the nation’s ratification 
of partition; he like Yudhishthir is witnessing hell’s torments. 
Power of truth is great, lie’s punishment is greater. So, Barter 
not, l>uth 






CHAPTER XII 

GANDHI TEMPTS ME TO REJOIN THE CONGRESS 

I was deposed from the Prime Ministership of C. P. and Berar 
in July 1938 and later on 1 was expelled from the Congress in 
October 1938. What I saw of the CSongress High Command 
daring this Khare Episode, made me intensely bitter and hostile 
towards them, and I carried on vigorous and virulent propagmida 
against Gandhi, Gandhism and Congress High Command in my 
speeches and writings. Sometimes I used to write registered 
letters to Gandhi with acknowledgement due and used to bitterly 
criticise the inconsistency between Gandhiji’s words and actions 
which naturally made Gandhi very uneasy. Gandhi tried to stop 
this propaganda of mine through some friends, principal among 
them being Jamanlal Bajaj, Nanasaheb Kcdar and Veer Harkare. 

One day, Jamanlal Bajaj came to my house and criticised me 
for carrying on such bitter propaganda. He said “ I can under¬ 
stand your bitter criticism against the Congress Working Commitee. 
But why do you involve Gandhiji in it ? It would be better if you 
stopped this propaganda against Gandhi in your own interest. ** 

I said, “ 1 am quite able to discern what is good and what is bad 
for me. I attach maximum blame to Oandhi in the Khare Episode. 
Therefore I shall always make him the main target of my criticism.” 
A nice opportunity offered itself in January 1940 to write a critical 
letter to Gandhi, regarding his article imder the title ‘ Charkha * 
published in his paper ‘ Harijan In this article Gandhi tried 
to refute the charge of dictatorship levelled against him, in his 
attitude towards and action t^ainst Narinian, Khare and Bose. 
My attention was drawn by a congress friend towards this article 
reproduced in the Times of India dated the 16th January 1940. 
As a sample of criticism against Gandhi, I quote here my open 
letter sent to him under the caption ' You are no has \ 

NAGPUR 

19th January 1940. 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

A kind friend of the congress persuasion has drawn my atten¬ 
tion to your article headed **0harkha’* in the Harlan of recent 
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date reproduced in the Times of India dated the 15th instant.. 
While doing so he remarked that Mahatmaji’s conscience appears 
to prick him occasionally. While I never believed in his remark, 
it aroused my curiosity and I read the article with amused interest 
from beginning to end. I would not have encroached upon your 
valuable time specially when I know that you are busy with 
national questions of supreme importance, like Dominion Status 
for India, and ostracising of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee. But my unbounded love for you has impelled me 
to do so, and that is ray only apology for disturbing you. 

Mahatmaji, your article touches a wide range of subjectSi 
e. g. Dictator, Charkha, Non-violence, Truth, Love (of your 
conception), Converaion, Driving out Englishmen from India, 
to mention only a few. You protest that you are not a dictator, 
but unkind friends give you that nick-name. A dictator like 
Hitler does one or the other of the three things, with regard to 
persons who are either inconvenient or hostile, or whom he fails 
to convert, vis., expulsion from the party, expulsion from the 
country or expulsion from the world. You have done the first 
mentioned thing to your heart’s content. You cannot do any 
of the other two things, because you have not got the power to do 
BO. Nevertheless,, you are no less a dictator than say. Hitler, 
or at best, the difference is only of a degree. When you failed to 
gain Subhash Babu as a son for all time, you fell from grace and 
drove him out of the Congress. When your word was no longer 
law for Nariman and Khare, they also got a similar fate. If this 
is .not cent per cent dictatorship, I want to know what it is I 
Mahatmaji, you nick-name friends who think this way as unkind 
friends, but that does not alter facts. You preach non-violence 
or Ahimsa in thought, word, and deed for solving all human 
problems, but may I remind you that soon after the termination of 
my episode, you wrote in your Harijan dated 6th August 1938 
or thereabouts, words to the effect that if you had followed Hitler¬ 
ian methods, Dr. Khare would have lost his head. ”—an eloquent 
example of non-vilence in thought. You yourself have admitted 
on the 17th May 1939, that your Rajkot fast was tainted with 
Bimsci. Mahatqiaji, when this has happened in your case what 
about lesser mortals! I do not blame you Mahatmaji, the impossi- 
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bility of attaining the high ideals in practice has compelled you 
to follow Hitlerian methods and give a hasty and indecent burial 
to inconvenient persons ; but truth demands that you should own 
it up. Anyway, Mahatmaji, I am beholden to you for thus occa- 
nally publicly remembering me after my burial. 

You have said that you want to convert Englishmen into 
servants of India and that you are not interested in driving them 
out of India. Englishmen in India beware ! If they refuse to be 
converted they will meet with a fate similar to that of a Bose, 
Nariman or Khare, with this difference that since they do not 
belong to Mahatmaji’s party, viz., the Congress, they will have to 
be driven out of the country with the help of the Charkha. They 
will have to flee before the Charkha as ghosts flee before the knot 
in the sacred thread of a ‘twice born’ ! In conclusion, I am glad 
to learn that all your actions are promted by love, and 
that love of your conception has got different varieties. You have 
bestowed the flint variety of your love upon me, and hare showered 
the rose petal variety of your love on my erestwhile colleague 
Mr. D. P. Mishra. In this matter also, Mahatmaji, your sense of 
discernment and discrimination is unimpeachable. 

With loving regards. 

Yours sincerely, 
iSd) N. B. Khare 


Mahatma Gandhi sent me a reply to this letter which is as 
follows ; 


24th January 1940 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

I was very glad to see your handwriting again. We may 
differ in our political opinions, but you are still the keepmr of my 
body. 


Yours, 

(iSd) M. K. CfAMom. 
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This letter shows Gandhi’s confidence in my medical skill, 
I am not a man to be influenced or carried away by such insigni* 
fioant things. I therefore sent him another letter hitting him on 
tender spots. It is as follows: 


1st February 1940 

Dear Mahatmaji, 

I am thankful for your post-card of 24th January 1940 in 
reply to my open letter sent to you. I also feel happy for getting 
this opportunity of gazing upon your hand-writing after that fate, 
ful night at Sewagram when you gave me the histoiical draft in 
your hand-writing. I am grateful to you for regarding me as 
a keeper of your body and happy to note that you appreciate my 
modical skill. But I am not satisfied with this little thing. I 
am a selfish man and I have without your permission arrogated 
to myself the right and responsibility to adm inis ter a corrective 
to your soul whenever I deem it neccessary. 

Yours, 

(Sd) N. B. Khab^. 


It need not be told that Gandhi did not reply to this letter of 
mine. But he continued his efforts to maintain his contact with me^ 

My friend, Advocate Nanasaheb Kedar, although practicing 
at Nagpur, originally belonged to Wardha and he often used to 
see Gandhi on his business visits to Wardha. During such a visit 
which took place after this correspondence, Gandhiji said to Kedar, 
“ Mr. Kedar, why is Dr. Khare displeased with me ? I am not 
conscious of having done any wrong to him. He is a very good 
man, very brave and a man of character. He is capable also. 
But I suspect that he is suffering from some mental malady. You 
bring him to me and I will speak to him and try to cure him.*' 

Sometime after this, Kedar came to me and said “ Doctor, 
Mahatmaji praises you very much. He is also eager to see yon» 
You therefore coihe with me to see him. ” I replied, “ Now t 
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have nothing to do with Mahatmaji and I have no desire to see 
him at all. If ever I have some business with him, I will see him 
any time for such a business. If he has got some business with me 
and he is eager to see me for it, th(*n it is proper that he must call 
upon me He knows my address. He can come to me any time. 
I will behave with him with humility and gentleness. When you 
happen to see him again, please give him this message from me. ” 
On this Kedar said, “ Doctor, you are very obstinate. When 
Mahatmaji is so eager to see you and requests you to see him, why 
ahould you bo so obdurate I said, ' Kedar, you think anything 
you like about me. I have no objection. But my visit to Gandhi 
under these circumstances will lead to a propaganda in Congress 
circles, that I visited Gandhi and huinbled my-self before him for 
re^admission into the Congress. I have no desire that such a 
misunderstanding should be created about me. ” 

Many such Kedar-Gandhi and Kedar-Khare interviews took 
place during tliis interval. During the first half of the year 1942, 
Kedar came to me direct from Wardha after seeing Gandhi at 
Sewagram because my bunglaw is on the Wardha-Nagpur road. 
He said, “ If you do not come with ns to see Gandhi, we shall 
forcibly put you in a car and take you to Sewagram. Then what 
will you do ? ” I replied, “ Certainly, you can take me there by 
force. But you cannot compel my tongue to speak and my eyes 
to see. Then what will be the use of carrying me to Gandhiji 
by force ? I think, you give up this idea. ” 

Subsequently, in 1943, I was appointed a member of the 
Viceroy’s Executive Council and during this period, upto the 
middle of 1946, all the important political events like Bhulabhai- 
Liaquat agreement, Viceroy’s visit to and return from England 
with the Wavell’s Formula, and the Simla Conference in 
July 1945, took place. After this, general elections to the 
Piovincial Assemblies came in sight. Many congress* 
mmi who had either left the Congress, or were expelled 
from the Congress, during my episode, and who regarded 
themselves, or were regarded by others, as my followers, met in 
Nagpur in the beginning of Decemberl945, to discuss the question 
of general elections to the Provincial Assemblies, under the presi. 
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dentship of Karmaveer Bapuji Pathak. They decided In this 
meeting to rejoin the Congress before the elections. Biit 
somebody in the meeting raised the question that they would 
not derive any benefit from rejoining the Congress unless 
and until. Dr. Khare who was regarded as their leader 
rejoined it. Unless that happened, it was useless for them 
to rejoin the v ongress. It was therefore decided in that 
meeting that an interview between Gandhi and Khare 
should be brought about, with a view to arrive at a compro¬ 
mise. In pui'suance of this decision, Advocate Kedar and Bhayaji 
Udhoji went to Sewagram to see Gandhiji. As soon as Gandhiji 
saw them thet'c, he put the same familiar question about me to 
Kedar and said, “ Kedar, now you bring Dr. Khare to see me. 
I am going to Calcutta in December and will stay there in the 
Sodepur Ashram. Lot Dr. Khare come and see me at Sodepur 
and you also accompany him.” On tliis Kedar said, to Gandhi, 
“Mahatmaji, I wi.l request Dr. Khare in a letter to go to Sodepur 
and see you.” Immediately, the Mahatma said, “Kedar, you 
do not know Dr. Khare. He is very obstinate. If you will not 
be present at the interview, it will bo useless. Therefore, you also 
must go to Calcutta. ” Kedar said, “ Mahatmaji, I am very 
busy in court cases and it will be impossible for me to go to 
Calcutta this time. ” Mahatma said, “ That will not do. You 
must go to Calcutta and you write to Dr. Khare that you are 
yourself going to Calcutta and Dr. Khare must go there. ” 
After this visit to Mahatma, Kedar returned to Nagpur and 
sent Udhoji, Veer Harkare and Vishnupant Karandikar to Delhi 
with a letter which was as follows : 


KAGPUB, 

Dated 4th December 1045. 

My Dear Doctor Saheb, 

I had a talk with Mahatmaji. You are, I suppose already 
posted with details. 

Your presence at Calcutta is necessary. Mahatmaji haa 
insisted on my going to Calcutta mid I have agreed. 

In view of tremendous issues at stake, 1 think, the visit to 
Calcutta is well worthwhile. 
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In fact, I was unwilling, as I had so much work. But as 
there was unequivocal and insistent demand by Mahatmaji, 
I had to agree. I suggested to him Shri Sarat Bose would be 
better person but he wanted me and I had no alternative but to 
agree. I shall start form Khandwa on the 9th by Calcutta Mail 
direct to Howrah by E. I. R. 


More when we meet. 


Yours very sincerely, 
T. J. Kedab. 


I was greatly surprised by the unexpected arrival of Messrs. 
Karandikar, Harkare and Udhoji at Delhi. But my surj)rise 
vanished on reading Kedar’s letter and hearing a detailed account 
from them. I left Delhi on the 9th December 1945 for Calcutta 
along with these three friends. We all stayed at the Howrah 
Station in my saloon. Kedar reached Calcutta on the 10th of 
December 1946, and asked me to go to Sodepur along with him 
to see the Mahatma. I declined to do so without a personal letter 
from the Mahatma addressed to me. Kedar said, “Doctor, your 
obstinacy is amazing. I have expressly mentioned in my letter 
to you what the Mahatma’s desire is. Is it not enough V' I 
replied, “It is true that your letter specifically mentions Mahatma’s 
desire in the matter. But I must say, you do not fully recognise 
what the Mahatma is. It is quite possible, that Gandhiji may 
say in future that Kedar must have misunderstood me and his 
letter to Dr. Khare is the outcome of misunderstanding what I 
said.’' On account of my objection, Kedar and Udhoji immedia¬ 
tely went to the Mahatma and brought a letter addressed to me 
from him, which is as follows: 


Sodepur, 11-12-1946. 

Brother Khare, 

I think that you are anxious to meet me. If so, please come 
tomorrow at 8 P. M. 

Yours, 

M. Kt Gandhi 
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On reading this letter, I said, “Look at this Kedar ! Gandhij i 
says in this letter that I am anxious to meet him. Is it tnfe 
Kedar ? I think, after receipt of this letter from Gandhi, instead 
of going to Sodepur, I should go to Delhi straightaway.” Ofa 
seeing my attitude, Kedar, Harkaro and Udhoji tried to persuadb 
me to go to Gandhi They said, “ Along with this letter of Gandhi 
you have got with you the letter written to you by Kedar,. On 
account of this, there will not be much ground for misunderstand 
-ing.” Any way, on account of the insistence of these friends, I 
agreed to go to Sodepur. 

On 12th December 1945, the date fixed by Gandhi for the 
interview, Kedar, Udhoji, and myself started in a motor car to 
go to Sodepur Ashram. While all of us were travelling in the car, 
Kedar said, “Doctoi, you and Gandhi have not met for the la^'t 
seven years. I am therefore anxious to know how you will begin 
the conversation with him. I suggest that you should begin 
your talk, by telling him that you have visited him ro offer your 
condolences for the death of Kasturba.” I replied. “Kedar, I 
can never do this, I do not think that the death of that old woman 
may have caused much sorrow to this old man. How can I there¬ 
fore falsely display any grief before a man who himself perhaps does 
not feel it. Moreover, to say so will obviously lend support to his 
contention that I am anxious to see him.” Kedar said “Doctor, 
then how will you break this ice of seven years.” I said, “Why 
do you make much of it. I cannot exhibit grief to order, like some 
Gujerathis who are hired on some payment to do so. Mahatma ^d 
myself are both men, and our talk will begin just in the way in 
which two men begin to talk after meeting each other.” 

On account of too much traffic on the way, we were 16 minutes 
late to reach Sodepur. When we entered Gandhiji’s room, he was 
busy with some workers of the Wanasthali Vidyalaya near Jaipur, 
bn seeing me in the room, Mahatma said, “You are a little late. 

I am now busy with these people.” I replied , “No doubt 1 am 
a little late. You finish your work with them and till you do it, 
We will sit outside.” With a smile, Gandhiji stud, “When a g^ea.t 
inan like you has come, how can I make you sit outside. It 4oefl 
hot look well. You can therefore come in and have a talk.', . t 
diall finish my business with these people later on.” I replied. 
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"Gandhiji, how can I say no to you. I am quite happy to sit 
outside. You please finish your work with these people. I 
will not at all feel it.” On this Gandhiji said, “What you say is 
right. But to make you sit outside does not become me.” So 
saying, Gandhiji asked the Wanasthali workers to go and sit 
outside. 

After this, Kcdar, Udhoji and myself sat down on the carpet and 
Geundhiji asked me, “Well brother Khare, how do you come V 
J promptly replied, “Mahatmaji I received your letter and these 
friends also insisted too much. Therefore I came. Is it improper 
that I have come ? Mahatmaji, you always seek interviews 
with these foreign Viceroys and Govcrnois, you write letters for 
them, sometimes you interview them daily and before the eonclu- 
gion of one interview, you invite yourself for another inteaview 
the next day and during these interviews, you carry on long con- 
Tersations with these high foreign dignitaries. (A few days before 
this interview Mahatma Gandhi had had successive interviews 
with Mr. Casscy, the then Governor of Bengal). When you seek 
such interviews with foreign dignitaries, where is the harm if once 
in a way, I come for an interview with the swadeshi Viceroy.” 
I uttered this sentence in a joke, but it appears that Mahatma 
Gandhi was some time harbpiu'ing the idea of becoming the Viceroy 
of India. This will be evident from an old interview of the Mn.hA.t.twa 
published in the Times of India dated the 14th November 1964. 

I am therefore quoting here the relevant part of that interview 
because it is of historical importance. 

That interview: 

"When the Second World War was going on, one American 
Journalist saw the Mahatma and tried to secure his sympathy for 
the Allied Nations. Mahatma Gandhi was well aware of his policy 
of not embarrasuug the Allied Nations while in difficulty. So he 
■aid, ‘Whatever is happening in India is not happening with the 
■onsent of tim Indian people. On account of the racial discri¬ 
mination between the black and white, thousands of Tmtiana 
while coming to India as refugees, lost their lives for lack of food 
and water. Not only that, there were different roads for the black 
and white refugees. Every arrangement was made for food and 
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shelter for the white reft j^ees, but no such arrangement was made 
for the black refugees. And this racial disciimination continued 
even after arrival in J tdia*’. (Obviously, this reference of the 
Mahatma is to the rc'^ugees coming from Burma to India. I 
removed this racial dh< . irt.ination as soon as I took charge of my 
office on the Viceioy’o C\.ancil. This has been described in a pre¬ 
vious chapter entitled Miscellaneous Activities). 

“In 1946, Louis Fisher tried to awaken the international 
conscience of the Mahatma and he said to the Mahatma, ‘It is 
bad that in India people are being incited against the whites. I 
do not like the notice-board at the Taj Mahal Hotel in Bombay 
saying African Europeans are not allowed.” On this, Mahatma 
Gandhi said to Louis Fisher, “The whites are ruling India today. 
Therefore if the notice-board in Taj Mahal Hotel mentioned by 
you is a fact, it is a feather in the cap of that hotel.” Louis Fisher 
said, “Any nationalist will say so !” 

“On this Gandhiji burst out, “If so, I am a nationalist. What 
right have the whites of a country where Indians are maltreated, 
to Come to India ? When I tuill become the Viceroy of India, I 
will invite the Europeans to my hut and say to them, “You ace 
persecuting my people in South Africa, but I will not follow you 
I wdll treat you liberally. You people are very cruel. You 
lynch the blacks and if one white man is killed, you destroy a 
whole village and its population.” 

Three inferences can be drawn from the foregoing 
interview of Gandhi: 

(1) Gandhi's own admission that, at the time of the 
Quit India Movement his policy was of non¬ 
embarrassment to Britain. 

(2) While the War was on, Louis Fisher’s admission 
that I enforced the Indian Reciprocity Act against 
Sonth Africa. 

(3) Mahatma Gandhi entertained the idea of being the 
^ceroy of India. 
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From this, it will be evident that the Mahat^’s ideal 
of independence was circumscribed or limited, 
the Viceroyalty of India means subordination to the BrIUs 
Emperor. This will show how appropriate was my jolce 
with Gandhi, in calling him a Svmdeshi Viceroy at the time 
of the interview. 

After this necessary digression, I now turn to the subject of 
my present interview with Gandhi. As soon as I uttered the words 
‘ Swadeshi Viceroy \ Mahatma Gandhi, who was reclining on a 
pillow at once sat erect and said, “ You have begun the talk with 
a joke. ” I said, “ Mahatmaji, you know that I am very fond of 
joking. Therefore my connection with humour and joking 
cannot be broken. ” On this Mahatmaji said, “ Yes, what you 
say is correct. I frequently seek interviews with these foreign 
dignitaries, talk with them for hours and sometimes flatter them 
also. ” I replied, “ Look here Mahatmaji, I have never charged 
you with flattery of the English. What have I got to say when 
you yourself admit it ? But I must tell you, this alleged flattery 
of yours is looked upon by the British with contempt. I became 
aware of this yesterday in Calcutta and if you permit, I want to 
describe the incident to you ” On this Mahatma said, “ You can 
say whatever you want to say. Today thousand faults of yours 
will be excused. ” I said, “ Mahatmaji, I came to see you at 
Calcutta, and for it I had to find out some excuse of a Government 
biisiness. I therefore decided at the last moment to accept the 
invitation of an AT-HOME by the Chamber of Commerce. I 
attended the function day before yesterday. At the time of lunch 
mAny people were introduced to each other in the drawing room 
and many guests began to take wine or fruit juice before lunch. 
I also took some tomato juice. Mahatmaji, but I did not take 
any wine. *' Mahatmaji at once cut me short and said, “Why 
do you tell me this. I know, you will never take liquor, ” 

After this, I said to Gandhiji, “ When I was taking fruit juice 
two Europeans were sitting near me and talking amongst them* 
selves. As they were talking about you, I listened to their talk 
very oaiefuUy. One of them said to the other, look heio, 
William, that Gaseey was telling me yesterday that, that 
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old man seeks too many interviews, and takes long over them 
and invites himself for another interview for the next day. 
It is awful. What does he want to gain by these persistent 
interviews. Does he want to impress on his followers 
that he is very thick with the high-ups ? * MahaCmaji it 
is obvious that these words refer to you, as it was you alone 
who had taken these persistent interviews with Gassey 
a few days before. Erom these words, you will realise that 
what you call flattery, is described with great contempt by these 
Europeans. I therefore thought it proper to apprise you of this, 
Mdkatmaji if anyone insults you like this, it is natural that I should 
feel pained in my heart on account of it. ” 

Mahatmaji : “ Why should you be pained ? You yourself 
abuf e me. ” 

Myself : “ Mahatmaji, it cannot be called abuse. It is only 
a criticism on your statements or actions. You are an Indian, 

I am an Indian. You love yoiu country and try to serve it accord¬ 
ing to your own lights. You will readily concede that I also love 
my country and try to serve it according to my lights. ” 

Mahatmaji : “ This is correct. ” 

Mysdf: “ Under these circumstances, if I regard your actions 
and statements harmful to the country, is it not my duty to tell 
the public how harmful they are ? So this is not abuse. This is 
a legitimate criticism to which I am entitled. ” 

Mahatmaji : “ No doubt, you have a right to criticise me, but 
your writings are very bitter and piercing. ” 

Myself : *' I admit that my writings are bitter and piercing 
If you call this criticism as abuse, you may do so. There is no 
harm in it. It is my right to criticise you. But Mahatmaji, this 
does not mean that I will tolerate abuses given to you by Britishers, 
who are enemies of both of us. You will realise that it is sore to 
cause me pmn. ” 

Mahatmaji : " This statement of yours is correct and I grant 
^^your heart is pained I But your action also has caused me 
'^wy i^eat pain.** 
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itfW/: “Mahatmaji, 1 cannot think what action of niine 
has caused you pain. Please make it clear. 

Mahatmaji: “ Such a great thing and you cannot think of 
it! You have joined the Viceroy’s Cmmcil. I regard i as your 
fall. Therefons my heart is pained. 

Myself: ‘‘ How has my aeceptanco of office on the Viceroy s 
Council resulted in my fall ? ” 

Mahatmaji: “ You accepted this job on the Viceroy’s (Council 
although you are a Congressman. Therefore, it is your fall 


Myself: ‘*1 am no longer a member of the Congress. Yoti 
have expelled me from that organisation. I am therefore not 
ifound to follow tiny discipline enjoined by the Congress. I have 
fall athority to do a thing which I consider right. Tiierefore, wy 
joining the Viceroy s Council has not resulted in my fall 


Mahatmaji : ‘‘Yes, yes, I know that you are not in the Congress 
now. But when you were a member of the Congress you were a 
first rank congressman. You have sacrificed much for the Congress 
and served it very well. It was therefore your duty to follow 
the Congress discipline in the whole of your life, although you 
might not be in the Congress. You liave not followed it. There¬ 
fore, it is your fall. ” 


Myself: “Mahatmaji, you have brought the argument to 
such a point, and have made such grave accusations against me, 
that it has become necessary to ask you throe or four straight 
(questions before I can reply you. Am I permitted to ask them ? ” 


Mahatmaji : “ I have already told you that hundred faults 
of yours will be excused today. You can ask anything you like 
without hesitation, ” 


Mysdf : Well Mahatmaji, will you please tell me whether 
you attended the Simla Conference held in July last ? 

Mahatmaji : “ I did not join the Conference, but I was present 
in Simla at the time of the Conference. ” 

Mysdf : ‘ Mahatmaji, is it correct as reported in the jpress, 
that you were present in Simla at the time of the Conference as a 
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self-appointed general ndviser to all and sundry and also to the 
Viceroy ? ” 

Mafiahmji : “ Y( tl is is correct. ” 

Myself : “ Then is is also correct that you had approved all 
the statements made in the Simla Conference by the members of 
the Working Committee, and also publicised in the press. Is it 
also correct that you had approved all the conditions laid down by 
Viceroy before the members of the Working Committee could, 
become Viceroy’s Councillors ? ” 

Mahatmaji : “ Yes, this is correct. 

Myself : “ Is it not a fact, Mahatmaji, that in November 
1939 soon after the outbreak of the War, you withdrew all the Con¬ 
gress miiastries from the provinces as functioning of those mini¬ 
stries would hav'e resulted in helping in war efforts and thus 
countenancing violence ? ” 

Mahaltmji : “ Yes, tliis is correct. 

Myself: “ Please state Mahatmaji, whether in July 194d, 
the Viceory had imposed the condition on the members of the 
Working Committee that they would have to fully co-operate 
in war efforts against Japan so that Japan might be annihilated, 
if they had to join the Viceroy’s Council. Is it true that this 
condition was also agreed to with your consent 

Mahatmaji : “ Yes, it is true.” 

Myself: “ Mahatmaji, now please state where is truth, 
where is non—violence, and where is consistency, in your app¬ 
roval of the suggestion of rendering all help in war efforts. 
Mahatmaji whose fall is this? surely not mine” 

Mahatmaji ; “You ask further questions. Go on I ahall 
reply to an oi them at once”. 

Myself :“The members of the Congress Working Comm¬ 
ittee accepted Viceroy Lord Wavell as the poUtical leader of 
ai India. If so, where do you fit in? Mahatmaji, 1 am a member' 
of the Viceroy’s Council. 1 regttrd the Viceroy as the head of 
tile Government of India. I would never regard him as tiie politic 
cal ieader of India. Moreover, Mahatm^li, you atarted the 
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Quit India movement in August 1942. Is it not infra¬ 
dig that you have bent your knees for the crumbs of office 
before the self-same Viceroy whom you had asked to quit. 
Mahatmaji, whose fall is It? Surely, not mine! The Simla 
Conference was not held after attainment of freedom. 
It was held to facilitate the Congress Working Committee 
to Join the Viceroy's Council under the Government 
of India Act 1919 under which we are also functioning. 
Mahatmaji, whose fall is It? surely not mine.” 

Mahatmaji :“I will satisfy all these querries of yours. You 
are also working in the same Executive Council. You are doing 
good work there. You fight for your country there. You 
sometimes fight even with the Viceroy for your coimtry. I am 
well aware of all these things. But you must admit that there 
is no public backing behind you.” 

Myself Yes, Mahatmaji, I myself declare in public speeches 
that I represent nebody, but myself. But what of it ? This is no 
answer to my questions. 

Mahatmaji I want to impress on you that there is great 
difference between you and the members of the Congress Work¬ 
ing Committee. Had the Simla Conference succeeded and had 
they become Viceroy’s Councillors, they would have gone there 
as representatives of 40 crores of the people of India. What a 
great difference between you and them ! ” 

Myself : ‘ I understand this Mahatmaji. But this again is 
no reply to my questions. And the Working Committee members 
do not represent 40 crores of people.’ 

Mahatmaji : ‘How do you say so’? 

Myself : *I will just explain. You are aware that along 
with other conditions, you had accepted the condition of 
Hindoo Muslim parity in the Executive Council. Parity 
obviously means half. So whatever may be the popu-' 
lation of Musalmans, under parity it must be regarded 
Chat they represented half of India. And don’t you agree 
Mahatmaji that this parity is against democracy and 
very detrimental to India? Mahatmaji was not this 
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acceptance of parity a great injustice to the Hindoos, 
because the Working Committee members attended the 
Simla Conference not as representatives of the Congress, 
but of caste Hindoos ? There were also separate representatives 
of Harijans, Christians and Sikhs in the Simla Conference. So 
the representative capacity of the Working Committee members 
is reduced still further. Obviously, they cannot represent half 
of the population, i. e. 20 crores, but perhaps 10 or 12 crores. 
But this again is no reply to my question. ” 

Mahatmaji : ‘What do you say ? I cannot understand.’ 

MyseJJ : “I will illustrate by an example. You must first 
decide whether a certain action taken by anybody under given 
drcumstances, is by itself good or bad. The question of represen* 
tative capacity will arise after, not before. If it is good to work 
as members of the Executive Council of the Viceroy under the 
present Government of India Act, then I have not committed any 
bad deed; and if it is improper to work as Viceroy’s Councillors 
under the present Government of India Act, then the Working 
Committee members could not have done a good thing by jo ining 
the Viceroy’s Council.” 

MaJuUmaji: ‘You are not a lawyer by profession, but you 
checkmate one by arguing like a lawyer. God knows what you 
would have done if you had been a lawyer. But I must say 
that you have failed to satisfy me 

Myself'. ‘Mahatmaji, I must also say that you have failed 
to satisfy me.’ 

MaMmaji: ‘Let us leave this thing here and start another 
topic.’ 

MyeeJf: ‘Yes, go on*. ’ 

MdhcUmaji: *You are a member of the Viceroy’s Council. 
You are a brave man. You also do good work there. But all 
this is of no use because there is no political backing behind youj 
therefore it is your duty to resign the membership of the Viceroy’s 
Council and rejoin the Congre^. Your' place is secure in the 
Congress. You simply ccitne and lake it.*' - . 
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Myself: ‘Mahtitmaji, I uaderstand what you say. But I 
can never join the Congress again.’ 

Mahatmaji: ‘Why, what is the difficulty 

Myself: ‘Mahatmaji, you have pas.sed a resolution against 
me declaring me incompetent. As long as that resolution stands 
in the Congress records, how can I rejoin the Congress? It will 
be against my sense of self-respect. Therefore, 1 will never do so’. 

Mahatmaji: ‘Dr. Kbare, how long are 3'ou going to remember 
this ? Foiget it. Such things are to be forgotten.’ 

Myself: ‘Mahatmaji, many things happen in a man’s life 
which are fit to be forgotten and a man forgets them, h'or instance, 

I will forget the number of cigarettes smoked by me yesterday. 

1 will also forget how many acquaintanees I met on the road. 
Bill J iviU never forget who insulted me and who did injustice to 
me. I will remember this for the whole of my life. Not only that, 
but if there is reincarnation of the soul and if we both meet again 
in the other world, I will make you feel my anger there also.’ 

Mahatmaji: “Oh, what are you talking ? Where are you 
leading us in this matter ? Congress is your institution. You 
have raised its status in your province by your sacrifice and service. 
Don’t you know that an institution is not capable of doing any 
injustice to an individual. It is an individual alone which doea 
injustice to another individual.” 

Myself: 'Mahatmaji, is British Empi/e on institution or an 
individ .ai ? 

Mahoin aji: ‘It is an institution’. 

Myself: ‘Then, Mahatmaji, why do you cry out every day that 
the British Empire is con. mitting this operession and that injustice? ’ 

Mahatmaji: ‘Oh, you ore on obstructionist. Make your 
heart broad and generous. It is your duty to rejoin the institution 
(CongresB) which you have nursed in your province.’ 

Myself: ‘Mahatmaji, I am surprised, that without oanoellii^ 
yam resedution which dbdared me unfit even to be a camp follower 
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6f the CJongress, you are inviting toe to rejoin the Congress. This 
does not beconie your dignity, and I will also never febnsider yoor 
suggestion unless and until you rescind that insulting resolution 
and then request me to join the Congress. This is the condition 
precedent to enaV me to consider your request’. 

Mahaifnaji : ' i'’ou first join the congress. Then for youi 
satisfaction, I will speak something, write something and will ala3 
consult the Working Committee. ■' 

Myself: “ Mahatmaji, neither am I a baby nor do I like 
this bargaining spirit. Just things must be done first without 
any bargaining conditions. ” 

At this time, hk'ontior Gandhi, Khan Al)dul Oaffar Khan« 
who was perhaps hearing our conversation in an adjoining room, 
came in the room where w'c were sitting and talking. Perhaps, 
he could not restrain himself when ho heard Gandhiji persuading 
me to rejoin the Congress. He therefore suddenly came and said 
to Mahatmaji, “ Mahatmaji, when this Khare Episode was going 
on in Wardha, I had told you not to do any injustice to a man 
like Dr. Khare who enjoyed high status in his province. But you 
did not listen to me then. Therefore it has come upon you now 
to request him to rejoin tae Congress. ” On this Mahatma Gandhi 
said, “ I remember what you said at that time, I simply wanted 
to keep him down for a few' days, but he is not accustomed to listen 
to anybody’s advice. He went up higher and higher towards the 
sky ( raising his hand higher and higher in the air) and sat in the 
Viceroy’s Council. (By seeing his expression and his acting, I 
thought that Gandhi did not like my appointment to the Viceroy’s 
Council and anyhow is contriving to pull me down from there.) 
After this interruption in our conversation, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan also joined Kedar and Udhoji as a witness to the 
conversation between us which began agaita; and Mahatmaji said, 

" What, you have no faith in me also '( ” 

Myself: “ No, Mahatmaji, I have absolutely no faith in you. 
Because, I remember how you behaved with me seven years ago. 
Remembering that, how can I say that I have got any faith in' 
you % I am not such a hypocrite. ” 
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Mahamaji: “ We have talked enough. It is getting lat* 
alBo. So you consider all these things and see me again at Sewa- 
gram in the month of Februaiy next. ” (Before the general elections 
in Ji 

Mysdfi “Well Mabatmaji, good-bye.” 

After this interview wJiich lasted for about 2 hours, I put on 
my cap and ehappals left the room and lighted a cigarette. 1 
had hardly gone 3 or 4 steps and I thought that it would be useful 
to speak with Gandhi on the question of South Africa. I there¬ 
fore turned back and had a talk with Gandhi on South Africa 
which had been given in full detail in the eighth chapter. 

It would be evident from this long interview that Gandbiji 
i^anted me to rejoin the Congress and take up my old place, 
i. e. Prime-Ministership of C. P. and Berar from which I was 
deposed seven years ago. This was how Gandhi tempted me to 
rejoin the Congress. I was not alone in thinking this way. Similar 
echoes were raised in many prominent newspapers also at the 
lime. My interview with Gandhiji took place at Sodepur, Calcutta 
on the 12th of December 1946, but four days before tWs interview, 
i. e. on the 8th December 1945, the Hinduaian Standard of Calcutta 
wrote thus: 

** It may be a thunder-bolt from Dr. Khare, Member, 
Common wealth Relations Government of India, when he 
may shortly declare that he is going to rejoin the 
Congress. It is gathered that Gandhiji wants him back 
into the Congress fold to take up the Premiership of the 
Central Provinces. ** 

** It will be recalled that the ban imposed on Dr. Khare by 
Congress docs exist no more, and now he can become in the usual 
oourse of things a four aima member of the Congress. But the 
kiitialive, it is understood came from the other side and it can now 
be confidently said that he will accept the offer and rejoin the 
Congress. ** 

It will also be interesting to. quote here what the Nationai 
CaU d Delhi, dated the 10th Decembor 1945 says, in this eonaee* 
tion: 
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“ From well-informed quarters, our special teprcsentative 
learns that some leading Congress Workers in theCentraVProv'mces 
who have always been loyal to Dr. Khare, held discussion with 
Mahatma Gandhi at Sewagram. This related to the question of 
Dr. Khare being asked to rejoin the Congress fold. Mahatma 
Gandhi it ts understood, thinks that time has come when a dynamic 
personality like Dr. Khare should rejoin the organisation and lend 
his weight to the national organisation. ” 

Mistake realised ” 

“ It is said that almost all top leaders of the Congress 
have felt that it was unfortunate ttat the organisation lost 
the valuable services of an upright, sincere, self-less, and 
fearless fighter like Dr. Khare owing to misunderstanding 
created by party politics in the Central Provinces and an 
error of judgment on the part of some shining lights of the 
Congress High Command. **. 

Appreciation for Khare 

“ There has been gi'eat appreciation of the work of Dr. Khare 
as a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council in Congress 
quarters, who know what happens behind the scenes and consider 
that Dr. Khare’s speeches in the Assembly on the Treasury Ben¬ 
ches were the out-pourings of a heart wounded and suffering from 
what he felt as injustice at the hands of the big guns of the Congress 
when he was expelled from the Congress. ” 

**If the Calcutta talks prove fruitful. It is not unlikely 
that Dr. Khare would be set up a Congress candidate and 
once again offered the premiership of the Central Provinces. 
Developments in this regard are aw..ited with keen interest 
in New Delhi.” 

The Amrit Bazar Patrika and the Leader also published 
aooouuts on similar lines. 

The Hindu of Madras in its issue of 21st December 1945 
Dak edition, wrote as follows:— 
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Ne.w Delhi, Dexemher 19. 

The recent meeting at Calcutta which Dr. Khare, Common¬ 
wealth Rehitiom Member had with Mahatma Gandhi after an 
interval of seven years has aroused interest here. ” 

“ Dr. Khare interviewed by A. P. I. correspondent declined 
to disclose details. But he confirmed the rejKU’t that Mahatma 
Gandhi conveyed his desire that Dr. Khare should forget the past 
and rejoin the Congress. Dr. Khare will take time to decide what 
reply to give to this approach.” 

“ A. P. I. message from Nagpur says, ‘ It was a very cordial 
and affectionate interview between Gandhiji and Dr. Khare, 
according to persons in close touch with the latter. The meeting 
was brought about through the intervention of Dr. T. J. Kedar 
who met Gandhiji at Sewagram sometime ago and said, “ Mahat- 
maji the patient is now ready to undergo p.sychic treatment under 
you and will meet you at Calcutta. ” 

“ Gandhiji insisted that Dr. Kedar should be present when 
Dr. Khare called on him.” 

“ Dr. Khare met Gandhiji on invitation at Sodepur. Dr. 
Kedar, Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan and Shri Udhoji were also 
present. ” 

The foregoing account and the quotations of newspapers 
would show how eager Gandhiji was for my interview and how 
persistent the efforts which he made through Dr. Kedar for it, But 
Mahatmaji wanted to make it appear to the world that it was 
I who was eager for his interview. Therefore, he expressed it in 
his letter which he wrote to me on the 11th December 1945. Prom 
the account of the interview it would also be clear how in many 
ways Mahatmaji persuaded me to rejoin the Congress and how 
I ruthlessly attacked him on his face. This fact was derogatory 
to the prestige of the Mahatma. Therefore he wanted to make 
it appear to the world that I begged before him and requested 
him to admit me in the Congress again. So he sent me a letter 
dated 23rd December 1945, enclosing with it a cutting from the 
Hindu of Madras dated 21st December 1945. Gandhiji’s letter 
was as follows: 
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Sodcpur Dated 23rd Decembet 
1945. 

DearKhare, 

Thank you for your letter. (Along with this letter, I had 
enclosed for the perusal of Gandhiji the full scheme of the Gover- 
tunent of India, for helping the unfortunate Indians in Malaya). 
I have read the whole of it. Let us see what happens. I am en¬ 
closing herewith a newspaper cutting. In my view, the news 
therein is quite wrong and untrue. 

Yours 

M. K. Gandhi. 


Gandhiji also sent a similar letter to i\lr. Kedar on the sumo 
date which was as follows : 


Sodepute, 23rd December 1945. 

Dear Kedar, 

I am enclosing herewith a copy of a newspaper cutting for 
your perusal. I have sent the original to Dr. Khare. I am sur¬ 
prised at this news published in that paper . It is entirely wrong 
I wonder who has got this published. This has spoiled the whole 
thing. If Dr. Khare thinks that what was publishetl in the news¬ 
paper is correct, there is no hope of any rapprochement. Please 
think over and reply. My addi-ess till the 20th January 1946 
will be Sodepur. 1 will be on tour either in Bengal or Assam, but 
letters on Sodepur address will reach me positively. 

After I wrote this letter I have got your letter also. Nobody 
has informed me that you took heavy fees in the Chimur-Ashti 
oases. I know it full well myself that you have not taken a single 
farthing as fees in these cases. 

Blessings from Bapu 


After I received Gandhiji’s letter dated 23rd December 
1945, at Delhi, I had gone to Nagpur for some business. At Nagpur 
Kedar also came to see me and showed me the letter dated tire 
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-Srd December 1946, received by him from Kedar 

said, he was ama/ed on account of receiving that, letter be^uso 
be said he uas present through-out the interview and fWly 
aware of w hat Jiappened in that interview. Yet, how did Mahatma 
Gandhi dare to wTite such a letter to him. It was most unfortu- 
uate for the country that a person of the status of the Mahatma 
should trampie truth under his feet lik(‘ that. I was determined 
not to involve myself any more in that question. You two were 
elephants politically. If I involved rayseJf in that question, I 
would be crushed between you both. Saying this Kodar asked me 
to send reply to Gandhi's letter. .After this T returned to Delhi 
and sent a reply to Gandhi a.s follows ; 


DBLHl 

12-1-1946. 

Mahatmaji, 

I am in due receipt of your letter dated the 23rd December 
1946. As 1 was on tour 1 could not repi}' you earlier, for which 
1 beg to be excused. 

1 am awfully grateful for your reply which shows that you have 
read the whole of the Government statement on Malaya which 
was enclosed with my letter. I am spt'cially grateful to you for 
sparing so much of your valuable time. As mentioned in the 
Government statement on Malaya, Pandit Kunzru and Kodand- 
rao have already left for Malaya. The Government medical 
mission consisting of eight doctors, dressers, compounders, medi* 
cines and equipment, is also soon going to be despatched to Malaya. 
Besides this, the Government of India will give full legal help at 
its own cost to the Indian accused in Malaya. 

I have read the press catting sent by you. I myself never 
wanted to give any news to the press about our interview at 
CMoutta. I left Calcutta on the 13th December 1945 and read 
on the 14th December while in the train the news of our inter¬ 
view held on the 12th. This news was broadcast by the United 
Preaa, although while at Calcutta, I never opened my lips to any 
press eorrespondent. When I reached Delhi Mie news of. otir 
interview had already appeared in the press, and the press Gatres- 
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pondeifcs began to press me for the wjrrect. and authentic news! 

I restrained myself for two days, but it became impossible to 
restrain myself any more, and 1 told the A. P. I. that ‘ during my 
interview n< Calcutta Mahatma Gandhi advised me to forget the 
past and rejoin thf ' ongress I am responsible only for this mueVv 
ami for nothing elst' and this is absolutely true. There is nothing, 
wrong or untrue in this. 

Yours, 

(Sd.) N. B. Khan- 


( Kor .s<ike of fun, 1 had signed in the Urdu alphabet). 

Gandhi sent liis reply to this letter from Sodopur on 16th of 
January 1946 to which again I replied on the 22nd January 1946. 
Both these letters are published in the fifth chapter of this book on 
Malaya ( Vide page No. 7 ) They are not therefore being repeated 
here. 

Gandliiji chaiacterisod the account of our interview published 
in the press as incorrect, untrue and perverted. But I emphati¬ 
cally informed in my reply to him that nothing that was pub¬ 
lished was incorrect, perverted or untrue. About this assertion 
of mine, Gtindhiji has said in his letter in short as follows :— 

“ I have understood what you wrote about the Congress. 1 
do not want to write anything further about it. ’’ 

This was really a strat^c retreat of Gandhi from tliis contro¬ 
versy and need not cause any surprise. Because Gandhiji from 
1938 knew me and my obstinate and relentless nature. Besides* 
the interview was not only between two of us. Other three gentle¬ 
men, viz., Kedar, Bhayaji Udhoji and Elhau Abdul Gaffar Khan 
were present at the interview. Therefore Gandhiji must have 
thought that if he involved himself in a controversy in that matter, 
he would get it into the neck. His retreat therefore was very wise 
as he was spared of this exposure during his life time. 

From my very close oontaot with Gandhi daring my episode 
in 1938,1 realised tiiat Gandhi was not a democrat but a dietator 
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believing in the personality cult. This caused great difference of 
opinion between him and me. This difference became wider and 
wider, as I observed Gandhiji’s activities after his secret release 
from the Agakhan Palace jail in May 1944, His 18 days interview 
with Jinnah and after its failure, his support to the Bhulabhai- 
Liaquat Formula and the parity between the Congress and Muslim 
League exposed Gandhiji’s policy of bending before the Muslim 
League which was an enemy of the country. I firmly held that in 
doing these things, Gandhi also betrayed the Congress and the 
country. I would never have acetipted even Indra’s throne in 
Heaven if it was to be obtained by humbling myself before such a 
man. What to say of the Prime Ministership of C. P. and Berar ! 

My friend and biographer Mr. J. R. Joshi was at that time not 
aware of all these developments which created revulsion in my 
mind against Gandhi. Ho therefore when he came to know from 
papers about this Gandhi-KJiare interview, wrote to me with great 
good-will a letter dated the 2l8t December 1945, requesting me 
to rejoin the Congress. This letter of Joshi had received great 
publicity at that time throughout India. I will therefore close this 
chapter on Gandhi’s temptation to me by quoting here the subs¬ 
tance of Joshi’s letter to me and the substance of my reply sent 
to him. 

In his letter dated the 21st December 1945, my friend and 
biographer Mr. J. R. Joshi referred to the conversation which 
I had with him before going to take charge of my office in 
the Viceroy’s Council. In this conversation, I had told him that 
my place was certainly in the Congress to fight for the country’s 
index>endcnce. But since Gandhi had ex(>elled me from the 
Congress, I regarded myself as a free agent to do anything not 
harmful to the country. Referring to this conversation Joshi 
requested me in his letter to rejoin the Congress because Gandhi 
himself invited me to do so, which was really a sign of repentance 
on the part of Gandhi. I sent a short reply to this letter of Joshi 
on the 15th January 1946, in which I thanked Mr. Joshi for his 
benevolent wishes but explained to him all the reasons why I did 
not propose to rejoin the Coi^ress. I said, the Congress was 
hankering after the Viceroy’s Council jobs. Apparently, they had 
loigotten the pledge of winning independence for which they went 
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to jail. Since the Congress itself was trying to get into my shoes, 
the question of my joining it did not arise. If at all at any time 
in the future, the Congress again started some fight for independence 
I would consider the question of rejoining it. 

After this biography of mine was published about April 1950, 
it was reviewed in the press by many important papers. The 
pre-eminent newspaper, Keaari of Poona, while reviewing it 
expressed some doubt about the veracity of the Gandhi-Khare 
interview and the Bose-Khare interview publi.shed in that book. 
Mr. Kedar who had brought about this Gandhi-Khare interview 
and who was present throughout this interview, replied to this 
criticism of Kesari in a letter which was published by Keaari, 
His letter is as follows r 


NAGPU®, 

31st August 1950. 
To, 

The Editor ‘ Keaari 
Dear Sir, 

I read your long review published in the Keaari of 15th August 
1950 on the biography of Dr. Khare, Second Part, written by 
J. R. Joshi. In tliat review, you have said that some critics 
expressed their doubts about the veracity of the Gandhi-Kirare 
and Khare-Bose interviews published in that boo c. 

This Gandhi-Khare interview is published in this book in the 
fourth chapter of the Second Part of Dr. Khare’s biography. This 
interview was brought about entirely through my efforts. The 
idea of this interview occurred to both of us, i. e. Mahatmaji and 
myself, and when I interviewed him in Sewagram, it was decided 
between us during this interview in Sewagram that this interview 
was to be finally fixed after taking Dr. Khare’s consent. Before 
this idea of Khare-Gandhi interview occurred to me, there was 
never any talk between Dr. Khare and myself about it. I used to 
go to Sewagram many a time and see the Mahatma. In one of 
these interviews, it was the Mahatma who expressed his desire 
to see Dr. Khare and to clear out certain misunderstandings. 
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Aoooidingly. I informed Dr. Khare about it, and this mter^ew 
wee finally fixed at Sodepur near Calcutta. I was quite 
to go to Sodepur because I had lot of case work then and I co^d 
not spare any time. But the Mahatma insisted on my being 
present at the interview. Therefore, I had to give up a very 
important case at Khandwa and go to Calcutta. I also requested 
Dr. Khare to go to Sodepur from Delhi. Accordingly, Dr. Khare 
went to Calcutta. Nobody should doubt the veracity of any 
correspondence which had been published in this book about this 
interview, because I was personally present at this interview 
throughout. Besides me, Mr. Udhoji and Khan Abdul Gafiar 
Khan were also present. Lot of discussion took place between 
Gandhi and Khare in the course of this Jong interview, and it 
appeared that the misunderstandings were removed. Gandhi 
did not impose any condition on Dr. Khare during the interview. 
It was almost agreed that both should foget the past and Dr. Khare 
should rejoin the Congress and take up his old position again. I 
remember Mahatma Gandhi said, that ‘ Your position was safe in 
the Congress But after .some days, Mahatma laid a new condi* 
tion altogether that Dr. Khare should tender a written apology. 
But nothing was said about it in the Sodepur interview. There* 
fore, that interview proved futile. 

About other correspondenoe and other interviews published 
in the biography of Dr. Khare, I had no personal knowledge, but 
some information about these events had reached my ears on those 
occasions from which 1 could say that there was no mis-statement 
of facts about any oorrespondenoe or interview published in that 
book. Many things disclosed in the book would be painful to 
many people, but the biographer could not help it, because bio- 
fraphy meant Meiory. No biographer should be blindly devoted 
to his hm>. Similarly, no critic should feel anything if unpleasant 
disclosures were made in the biography about some historical 
ptTdons. 


(8d), T. J. Ksdab. 



CHAPTER XIII 

BACK TO THE PROFESSION 

During the mon: s of April and May 1946, the British Cabinet 
Mission was having ii-.erviews with leaders of Political Parties 
about the political future of India. I inaugurated the Spring 
Lecture Series in Poona on the Ist May of 1946, and during my 
speech I had described those interviews as churning of words. 
There is a story in the Hindu Mythology of the churning of the 
ocean by the Dovas and the Asuras, and of the coming out of the 
fourteen jewels from the ocean as a result of that churiung. Some 
of these jewels are Laxmi, Goddess of Wealth; Kaustubha, a 
jewel, Nectar, Halahal or Deadly poison, Wine, Moon, and Dhan- 
wantari or the Celestial Physician. In my speech, I compared 
this churning of words with the Cabinet Mission, to the churning 
of the ocean described in the Hindu Mythology and said, out of the 
jewels which would come out from this churning, some people 
would get the Goddess Laxmi, some people would get the jewel 
Kaustubha, the Hindoos would get the deadly poison, or Halahal, 
and myself would get the celestial physician which meant I would 
go back to my profession. 

Accordingly, the Muslim League got Laxmi, because th^ got 
two big territories from Bharat which was really wealth. The 
Congress got Kaustubha, that is the power of ruling over the rest 
of India, the Hindoos got the deadly poison, because the great 
Calcutta killing as a result of the Direct Action resolution of the 
Muslim League was started in Calcutta on the 16th of August 
1946, and it spread practically all over the country. Similarly, 
on the 3rd of July 1946, my resignation from the Viceroy’s Council 
which I was compelled to give, was accepted and I began my 
medical practice again in Nagpur. 

There is a reason for what I have said in the previous para* 
graph about being compelled to resign. When Lord Linlithgow 
appointed me on the Viceroy’s Council, I was informed in writing 
that the period of my appointment would be normally five years, 
but I would have to relinquish my office, if any time before the 
eicpiry of five years, rapprochement between the Congress and the 
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Muslim Lc-ague took place and they agreed to form a composite 
\''iceroy’s Council. While this eliurniiig of Avords mentioned before 
was going on sometime in May 194(5, probably about the second 
week of that month, Viceroy l^ord WaA'ell demanded resignations 
from all his Councillors, on the ground that ra])proehcm(‘rit between 
the Congress .uid tJu' .Muslim League was alxmt to tak(i jdaee. 
Accordingly all of us gaA'ci oiir resignalions. But on the 23rd 
of June 194(5, i. e. the day on which 1 left Delhi for Nagpur, the 
atmosphere about the rapjjroehcment between the Congress and 
the Muslim League nas not at all ho 2 >eful. I therefoie wrote to 
the Viceroy, Lord Wav’cll, the following letter before entraining 
for Nagpur. 


New Delhi. 23rd June 194G. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I am leaving Delhi foi' Nagjmr today. Before leaving, I 
would have very much liked to pay my resjrects in person, bid 
^ood bye and exirress my gratitude for all your help and guidancev 
But I thought it unwise to disturb you whili' you Aven- engaged 
in very delicate and protractcMl negotiations which might tire out 
the patience of any ordinary human being, 

I gladly resigned my office in AueAV of tin* reconstruction <d the 
Executive Council as a result of a political settlement Avith the 
major political partie.s, bccau.st^ it w as one of the terms offered 
and accepted by me Avh<m I Avas appointed. I was infoitncd by 
Lord Linlithgow that the normal term of thisoffiix! was five j^ears. 
But I would be asked L) demit office if a irolitical settlement Avith 
the major political parties took place, any time before the expiry 
of the period of five years. Tnspite of adverse press reports this 
morning, T still hope and pray that the major political parties will 
accept the interim arrangeimuit and go into the Executive Council. 
But if unfortunately that does not hapjjcn, I must respectfully 

submit that my resignation should be deemed to have been with- 
draAATi. 

With best regaixls, 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. N. B. Khar©, 
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This letter of mine was receive<l by the Viceroj^ by jioon 
delivery on the .same day. Slill after reaching Nagpur on the 
24th June, 1 received an urgent Avirc from the Vieei’oy dated the 
2<)tli June 194G, which is as follows; 


Immediate Telegr lui No. 127 New Delhi, 2t)th .Inne 1946 
Honourable Dr. N. B. Khare, 

Member Commonwealth Relations Depart incut, Nagpur. 

A statement has been put out indicating that a purely official 
executive Ctimieil will be set u]) as a eari'talver Coverument to 
hold office', for a short time until fresh negotiations with the princi¬ 
pal ]»arties are started. This Council will take office on July 4th. 
The time has therefore come for iiu' regrijfully to accept your resig¬ 
nation which 1 do with effect from the- afternoon of Wednesday 
the 3rd July or such earlier date as you may wish. I am most 
gratoftil indeed to you for all the admirable work you have done 
on the Executive Council and for your assistance and support. 

With all good wishes. 

VICEROY 

From the above correspondence, it would appear that 
my resignation which I had already withdrawn on the 23rd 
of June 1946, was accepted by the Viceroy on the 26th and 
after sending me this wire the Viceroy sends me a letter 
which is quoted below. 


No. 692/.59 Viceroy’s House, New Delhi, 

28th-29th .Tune 1946. 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

Thank you for your letter of the 23rd June. 

2. You will already have received my telegram accepting 
yoiff resignation and 1 am sure, that you will appreciate that I 
could not now include you in the Executive Council which will 
bo entirely official. 

Yours sincerely, 
WaveB 
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In the ab->Te lexter, the Viceroy completely missed my point 
when ho wrote to me that I could not now be appointed, or he 
misunderstood me. My intention in carrying out all this corres¬ 
pondence was not at all to seek or keep a job. I only wanted to 
bring home to the liritish Go^'ernmenl their lack of honesty and (hoi 
object has been realised. 

The resignations of the old non-official members of the Vice¬ 
roy’s Council were accepted with effect from the 3rd July 1946 
and the new Viceroy’s Council consisting entirely of 8 or 9 l.C.S. 
officials was formed on the 4th of July 1946. The object of this 
move was obvious. The I.C.S. officials being Government ser¬ 
vants and not wedded to any particular political views, would 
not create any difficulties in the way of achieving a compromise 
between the Congress and the Muslim League. Inspite of this 
meticulous care taken by the Viceroy, his desire to effect a com¬ 
promise between the Congress and the Muslim League was not 
fulfilled. After waiting for two months, the Viceroy allowed the 
Congress to form a Viceroy’s Council consisting of some members 
of the Working Committee and some others agreeable to the Con¬ 
gress on the 2nd September 1946. But in this also Hindu Muslim 
parity was observed, the difference being that instead of the League 
Muslims, non-League Muslims were appointed, one of them being 
Sir Shafat Ahmed Khan. The Viceroy appointed Pandit Nehru 
as the Vice President of this new Council. Before his appointement 
as mentioned in a previous chapter, Nehru had been elected to 
the office of the President of the Congress. Sarat Chandra Bose 
who had rejoined the Congress was also appointed one of the mem¬ 
bers of this Council. 

Although the Muslim League had started slaughter of the 
Hindoos in Calcutta on the 16th August 1946 in pursuance of its 
Direct Action Besolution, the Viceroy was still attracted towards 
the Muslim League and he began to persuade the Muslim League 
to join his Council. It was most unfortunate that even while the 
carnage of the Hindoos was going on, the Congress should also 
have joined the Viceroy in wooing the Muslim League. 

On account of this double barrelled persuasion by the Viceroy 
and the Congress, the Muslim League at last decided to join the 
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Viceroy’s Council. This happened on the 25th of October 1946. 
In order to include the Muslim League leaders like liaquat Ali 
Khan and Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan in the Viceroy’s Counci],, 
members like Sir Shafat Ahmed Khan and Sarat Chandra Bose 
were asked to quit. Poor Sarat Chandra. Bose, what a humiliation ! 
He wis taken in the Viceroy's Council in September and turned out 
in October !! The treatment meted out to Sarat Chandra Bose 
reminded me of an occasion in the past when there was a very 
free talk between us. I am giving the particulars here because 
they are very relevant. 

After a rapprochement between Sarat Chandra Bose and 
Sardar Vallabh Bhai Patel, Sarat Chandra Bose had joined the 
Congress again. This might have happened sometime in Dece¬ 
mber 1945. At that time the photo of Sarat Chandra Bose 
and Sardar Patel embracing each other had been published in 
the press. After this Sarat Chandra Bose and myself happened 
to meet each other, when Sarat Chandra Boie asked mo to 
forget the past and to rejoin the Congress, He said, “Sardar 
Patel and myself have had a free and frank talk and all the 
mental cobwebs between us have been removed. Sardar Patel is 
a very good and a very capable man. You also therfore effect 
a rapprochement with him and rejoin the Congress to fight 
the GovernmentI was not a man to be carried away by such a 
talk. So I said to Sarat Bose, “You might have forgotten how 
Sardar Patel, giving a go-by t > the Congress Creed of boycott 
of Courts, challei^ed the last will and testament of Vitthalbhai 
Patel in the Bombay High Court, according to which Vitthalbhai 
had bequeathed a sum of about Bs. one lakh to Subhash Chandra 
Bose. Sardar Patel succeeded and Subhash Bose could not get 
that money. I have not forgotten this incident. What a fall for 
a trifling sum! Besides this, I can never forget the bitter 
experience I have got of Sardar Patel during my episode. 

I ]^ve seen the photo of you both embracing each other. This 
reminded me of a great historical embrace in the past, that is, 
between Afzul Khan and Shivaji. It is only to be seen who is to 
become Afzul Khan and who is to become Shivaji among you 
two.” 

Sarat CSiandra Bose did not like my suggested insinuation 
from the embrace between Sardar Patel and him. He said, “Doc- 
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tor, you arc very obstinate.” I replied, “Whatever you may 
say, I know Gandhi and the Cimgress High Command thoroughly 
well and my estimate about them generally jiioves correet. In 
support of this statement I woidd recall oiir conversation on the 
phono at Calcutta before the Trii>mi Congress Session. At that 
time, I had been to Calcutta for some business and the day on 
which Mahatma Gandhi started his fast inito death to bring about 
a change of heart in th(} Prince of Hajkot, 1 phoned to you from 
my lodgings and e.xjrrcsst'd a (h'sire to jneet Subhash (ChandraBose, 
You informed me at that time on the phone that Subhash Bose 
was down with fever with an ice-bag on his head. He was not 
fully in his senses and doctors have couiiteriviauded any interviews 
with him. Being helpless, 1 Jtapiesl('d yf)U on the f)honc to eonvey 
tills message to Sulihash Chandia Bose wlien he regained his 
senses. It was as follow s :— 

“ When Subhash Chandra Bose regained his senses, he should 
issue a statement to the press as follows ; 

‘ 1 am ill. Therefore 1 had ivqnesU'd Seth Govind IJas, 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee of the Tripnri Congress 
Session, to j)ost[K)nc the session for a ftnv days t ill 1 got well, but 
he refused and I had resolved to attisnd the Tripiui Session in any 
state of health without caring for any consequences because I 
am only an insiguiticant ci-eatiuv. But it is ditferont with Mahatma 
Gandhi. He is one and the only tribune of the people of India 
and his life is in jcopai-dy on account of his fast unto death. People 
of India therefore are not in a mental condition to give their 
consideration to any important tojiic from all a.spects. Therefore 
I as a President-Elect of Tripuri Congress declare that 1 jiostpone 
that Session /Sine die till the Mahatma breaks Ids fast.’ 

‘ When you asked mo about the reason for advising Subhash 
to issue such a statement I told you that Mahatma Gandhi’s 
fast unto death undertaken when the Tripiri Session was 
imminent, is only to eclipse Tripuri and draw all the attention 
of all the people to Rajkot. Mahatma expects that by this 
manoeuvre Subhash Bose will be ignored by the people and will 
be buried. If Subhash Bose issues a statement as advised by 
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me, it will result in burying the Mahatnm in th(' same ditch: 
which he is digging for Subhash." 

‘‘ Then you aske<l me the reasons and j^roois for niy tliinking 
this way, I replied, ‘\on are a barrister. You will therefore ask* 
for }>roofs for all tilings. But everything in the ^^orld cannot 
l>(‘ (>rov<»d by supplying adequate proofs. We hav(‘to infer and 
imagine many things. For exainph\ we regard one individual 
as a sou of another individual and ue behave with him and treat 
him as such. But wc have no ]M’Oof of tliis fact, Gandhiji’s fast 
is just like this ’ W'lu n 1 said this, you hecam(‘ very angry and 
said, ‘ I do not acia^pt what you say and 1 will mwer convey this 
massage of yours to Subhash/ So saying you forcibly put the 
('(‘ceiver of the phoiK‘ down on the j^tand. After all, uhat happened 
in the end ' My estimate* came out true and Siihhash Chandra 
liose w'ls soon e.\'f)elk*<l from the Congress after theTripuri vSessioru” 

Jn short, f eeutld not are(‘pt tlit* adviev of Sarat Chandra liose 
)n‘Cause of my m«‘Uiy further experiences in the past and I did not 
join the Congress. The future of course juoved Sarat Chandra 
Bose to be the Afzal Khan of my comparison because he was soon 
turned out from the Viceroy's Couneil. (It may be disclosed 
here that us soon as T returned to Nag]>ur from Calcutta, I wrotf' 
to Gandhi a strong letter making grave accusations against hinn 
Mahatma did not send in(^ any reply. But he published a state¬ 
ment in the F?rc Press Joimial dated the IStli May 1939 in which 
he admitted that his Rajkot fast w as iin])rop(‘V aiwl that there was 
an element of coercion and himsa in it and that he also harboured 
ill feelings against certain jiolititsal workers.) 

In the great (Calcutta killing which bagan on 10th of August 
1940, many Bihari Hindoos were also killed . This had a reaction 
naturally in Bihar and the Bihari Hindoos took their revenge on tire 
Bihari Musalinans during the communal riot s in Bihar. This made 
Padit Nehrii> the Vice President of the Viceroy’s Council very 
uneasy and he went to Bihar and threat ened to bomb the Hindoos 
there. The Bihar slaughter of Musalmans hixd its reaction on East 
Bengal Muslims and they decimated the Hindoos in Noakhali. 
But Pandit Nehru had no courage to go to Noakhali and threaten 
to bomb the Mus^ilmans there. The Muslim League joined 
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the Viceroy’s Council under these conditions and they were 
not required even to take back their direct action resolution, 
and the Muslim Leaguers took full advantage of their 
position of authority in the Viceroy’s Council. This will 
be proved by the example of Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan, a member 
of the Viceroy’s Council in charge of the Department of Health 
and a colleague of Pandit Nehru. His epithet ‘Raja ’ suggests bis 
high Rajput descent. While this Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan was a 
member of the Viceroy’s Council, he did a most improper thing. 
In the month of November 1946, when communal riots were 
going on in many parts of the country, he issued a statement 
through the Associated Press of India exhorting all the Hindoos 
to accept Islam peacefully, failing which he reminded the Hindoos 
of the historical atrocities perpetrated by ChengizKhan, Halaku 
Khan and others. 

When I read the statement of Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan in the 
papers, I was amazed by the impropriety and the impudence of 
it. I thought that, that statement would receive a forth-rlght 
reply from his colleagues like Pandit Nehru and Sardar 
Patel and I waited for such a reply but I was disappointed 
because no reply was published in the papers by these august 
colleagues of Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan. Their impotence irritated 
me. 


I had already started my medical practice and I thought 
of giving a political injection to cure the religious jaundice of Raja 
Gaznafar Ali Khan and I drafted a statement in reply to his state¬ 
ment. It was as follows: 

** Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan, Member in charge of the 
Department of Health, Government cd* India, has recently issued 
a statement to the press and exhorted all the Hindoos to accept 
Islam peacefully, failing which he has reminded the Hindoos 
of the historical atrocities perpetrated by Chengiz Khan and 
Halakn Khan (not in India). In issuing this statement Baja 
Gaznafar Ali Khsm has abased his high authority which is 
most improper. None of his Hindoo collogues in the Viceroy’s 
Ooimoil has taken any notice of this impudent and improper 
statement of Raja Gaznidar Ah Khan and givmi any reply to h. 
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It is therefore, that I am issuing this reply to that statement of 
the Raja. May the occasion of peacefully changing one’s religion 
never arise in India. But unfortunately, if such an occasion 
arises, Gaznafar Ali Khan should remember that it would be easier 
for the 75 per cent Hindoos in India to convert peacefully the 
25 percent Musalm.iiis than for the 25 i>ercent Musalmans of India 
to convert the 75 percent Hindoos. Gaznafar Ali Khan also should 
remember that the Hindoos have produced General Harisingh 
Nalwa, the General of Ranjit Singh’s army who conquered Kabul 
and Raghobadada Peshwc, who planted the Hindoo flag beyond 
Attock.” 

I went to the office of the Associated Press of India, Nagpur 
and myself presented a copy of this statement to Mr. Hastak, 
and requested him to publicise it. Hastak cursorily glanced at it 
and point-blanc refused to ptiblicisc it. I told him that since 
the Associated Press of India had publisheri the .statement of 
Gaznafar Ali Khan it was his duty to publish my reply to it. On 
this Hastak curtly told me that he had no desire to argue and that 
his refusal was final. So saying, he threw the copy of the statement 
towards me. I never expectt*d such a behaviour from Hastak, 
because his father was a great friend of mine and our relations 
had been very good. I therefore concluded that HnsUik had been 
so impudent towards me only on acc,ount of the fear of the Congress 
Qovemrr,ent. 

I reported this incident to Sir Ushanath Sen, the Chief of the 
Associated Press in Delhi and asked him whether the Associated 
Press of India was a news agency or a views agency and said that 
if it was a views agency, I had nothing more to say, but if it wa-s 
a news agency, it was his duty to publish my reply to the statement 
of Gaznafar Ali Khan which had been broadcast by the A.P.I. 

I made it clear that I did not beg for any favour but I demanded 
justice. Ushanath Sen immediately sent me a reply to this letter 
and informed that my statement in reply to Gaznafar Ali Khan’s 
statement would certainly be published. After receipt of this 
reply from Ushanath Ren, I waited for 3 or 4 days, but did not 
see any move from the A. P-1, in this matter. Therefore ,I made 
the same complaint in writing to Mr. John Turner of Bombay 
who was the chief of the Reuter Agcmcy and consequwitly also 
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of the A. P. I. because A. P. I. at that time was practically a 
branch of the Reuter. This letter to John Turner had the desired 
effect and my sitatement in reply to Oaznafar Ali Khan was published 
through the Nagpur Branch of the Associated Press of India. 1 
have given this account in detail here to show to the H indoos that 
weakness nni impotence was harmful and should be given up. If 
the Hindoos do not give up this impotence of theirs, there is no future 
for the country. 

I have mentioncKl before that when the Hindoos were being 
deciraat(*d at Noakhali, ISIehru did not go there. But Gandhi 
announced his intention to go to Noakhali. But the action was 
delayed for a long time. At long last, Gandhiji wont to Noakhali, 
But when! After the Hindoos were almost completely wiped oft 
and sepulchral silence was spread over Noakhali, and that too 
after taking the daughter of Suhrawardi, the Chief Minister of 
Bengal as a companion, to ensure automatic police protection. 
Gandhi regarded Suhrawardi as his son and used to call him Shahid 
Suhrawardi. In the regime of this selfsame Suhrawardi, the 
terrible rice famine of Bengal had occurred killing lakhs of souls; 
and the carnage of Calcutta and Noakhali also took place in 
his regime, I was disgusted with this conduct of Gandhi and 
decided to give him some medicine also, in the form of an article 
and sent it to him. The name of this article was * Incarnation 
of Aurangzeb.’ It was imblished in November 1946 in some Hindi, 
Marathi and English newspapers. It was read in the house of 
Dr. M.R.Jayakar in Bombay from the Marathi Weekly Vividhvritta 
and was highly talked of there. This was disclosed to me in 
January 1947 when I was going to Poona on some business, and 
accidentally met in the train Mr. C. C. Desai, I. C. S., sometime 
High Commissioner of India in Pakistan. He told me this as he 
was a neighbour of Dr. Jayakar in Bombay. I am purposely 
giving this article here as it is of some importance. 

Incarnation of Aurangzeb : 

All people do not believe in the dootrine of re-inoamation 
of the soul. But those who believe in it, believe also that the soul 
gets a new birth according to its actions, or the soul takes a rebirth 
lo fulfil the unfulfilled desires and wants in the previous life. Some 
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jieople also believe that these unfulfilled desires in the previous 
life, compel the soul to take rebirth in circumstances congenial 
to get these unfulfilled desires fulfilled. A comparison of the life 
and work of Aurangzeb as described in history, with the life 
and activities of Gj' ihiji, happening before our very eyes will be 
both illuminating at I instructive, to those who have faith in this 
doctrine of re-incarnai ion. 

It is a historical truth that Aui-angzeb was the greatest hater 
and enemy of the Hindoos. He did not let go any single opportu¬ 
nity of attacking and destroying Hindoo interests. While ruling 
over his subjects, he was always partial to the Muslims and unjust 
and unfair to tlie If in oos. As this oppression carried on by 
Aurangzeb became unbcaiable, the Maratha Hindoos began to 
fight against his empire. As a result, they established an inde¬ 
pendent Hindoo Kingdom in the Deccan. After the death of 
Shivaji, Aurangzeb tried his level best to destroy this independent 
Maratha kingdom in the Deccan, root and branch. For this 
purpose, he led a campaign in the Deccan where he spent the 
last 20 years of his life. But Aurangzeb could not succeed against 
the unity, intelligence, courage, perseverance, valour and guerilla 
war-fare practiced by the Marathas. He died as a defeated, 
unsuccessful and chagrined soul in the Deccan leaving unfulfilled 
his desire to destroy the Hindoos. Aurangzeb was the head of 
the then biggest emijire in the world, and commanded all prestige 
and power and yet he failed to achieve success, and his soul left 
his body, with these desires imfulfilled. 

The soul of Aurangzeb after leaving his mortal coil, must have 
ruminated over the reastns of his glaring failure and must havo 
arrived at the conclusion that he failed because he was a Muslim, 
on account of which all the Maratha Hindoos united in the struggle 
against him, and showed incomp.irable valour and he was defeated. 
He must have thought therefore that to achieve succeess, it would 
be necessary to take rebirth as a Hindoo, so that his exterior 
would be a good cover to conceal his inveterate inner hatred 
of the Hindoos. 

It is not very difficult to imagine that this Hindoo body 
adopted by the soul of Aurangzeb may have been the body of 
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Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi; because during the last 
in taking every step from Khilafat to parity and Pakistan, Gandhi 
has caused tremendous harm to the Hindoo interests and his 
advice of absolute non-violence has been terribly destructive of 
the Hindoos aloiu‘. Of all the Hindoos, Aurangzeb liated the 
Marathas most. Gandhi also intensely dislikes the Marathas, and 
he has called Shivnji a misquidcd patriot. Everyone in the Cojigress 
circles also kno\^s this. In this matter, ther(‘ is gr(‘at similarity 
between (hindhi and Aurangzel). 

Aiirangzeb v^as cruel, so is Gandhi, That is why he is now 
going to East Bengal jpcrhaps only to extinguish any fcehlo flame 
of re.sistenec' which might Juive been kindled in the minds of the 
remaining Hindoos. 

Aurangzcb ruled in the iiaiiif* of Islam* GandJii also rules 
over the Congress in the name of truth and non-violence. Aurang- 
zebks living was simple and religious. Gandhi also lives the same 
way. Aurangzcb useni to prepare caps and sell them for his liveli¬ 
hood. Gandhi plies the Charkha. Aurangzcb ruthlessly destroyed 
his brothers and sons who stood between him and the throne, and 
Gandhi also non-violently d(^slloyed Nariman, Khare and Bose 
who challenged his authority. ,.Vurangzcb ordered jwisoner 
8ambhaji to accept Islam. On refusab he was cut into pieces. 
Gandhi also asked Khare to sign his death-w airant and on his 
refusal, non-violently buried him anddeclan^d that Khare was not 
even fit to remain as a cainp-follower in the Congress. 

I think, this much comparison would be enougli to show that 
Gandhi is an incarnation of Aurangzcb. It would be worthwhile 
quoting here what soim* British historians have said about 
Aurangzcb. 

Selfish, cruel, e.xceedingly well versed in the ai t of dissembl¬ 
ing; he allowed no generous impulse to thwaii; his ambition, 
no mercy to temper his will, no compunction to interfere with the 
execution of his plans. He w as ascetic by nature and hypocrite 

by policy.Under the humble garb 

of a Faquir, he concealed his pride and cruelty of an ambitious 
and pitiless tyrant and while a hennitage was the professed object 
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of his flesirc, .t throne was the real aim of his life. ” (From Vividh- 
tritta). 

£ leave it to the rearler to judjTe how far tliis (^notation applies 
to (Jatitlhi. 

While luy pro).r.imme of medical pvaefvee \A\\s mtetmittetA 
political injections wa-. going on, the year U)47 began and a tenant 
residing in m.V Idochs in my comiwunrl, one day just casually told 
nu^ that 1 was not destined to continue my mcHiicaJ jjractice for 
long, and that it was again in my destiny to enjoy a political office 
of high authority. The name of thus tenant is Kiishnamurty. 
ft(' is a 'Painil Brahmin graduate praetising the profe.ssion of astro¬ 
logy for a living. He liad onee before also made a prediction 
about me. lii the vear 1942. I was suffering from anaemia 
and heart trouble and bed-ridden. At that time, my life was 
d(^.spaired of and my relatives in distant place.s had seen me and 
gone back. My eldest .son. Major Vidyadhar Khare, T. M. S,., 
nas at that time in war service in Cyprus, and could not get any 
lenve. I was therefore much tlisheartened. In such circums¬ 
tances this Krishiiamurty had predicted in writing that T would 
not only recover, but would be apjwiinted to high political office in 
tlie Goveiiimont of India bet w(‘eu the mouths of April and June 
1943. Hearing this prediction of Kiishnamurty, naturally as 
a sceptic 1 ridicuJed him. But by s(mm uiicfiimy ehitnee his predic¬ 
tion ]>rovcd correct and £ wfis invited by the V''iecioy to acet^pt the 
job in his Council in the month of April 1943 and 1 took charge of 
that office' in the first week <»f May 1943. 

In .spite of this juevious exjxn ienoe, when Kiishnamurty matle 
this new' prediiitioa early in 1947, 1 ridiculed him. T said, now 
when the Coiigre.ss was ruling in the country, there was not even 
it ghost of !i chance of mj* being appointed anywhere in a high 
office. 1 asked him why he indulged in that jirediction, knowing 
full well my hostile relations with the Congress. He replied that 
ho did not understand politics. He had only predicted what came 
in his vision. After this incident, I received a letter from the 
Private Secretary to Maharaja of Alwar in the third or fourth week 
of January 1947. In that letter, I was informed that the Maharaja 
of Alwar desii'ed to appoint me as the Prime Minister and if I was 
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prepared to consider the proix>sal, I should inform him by wire, so 
that an officer could be sent to me at Nagpur to discuss and decide 
the terras of the appointment. There was never any contact bet¬ 
ween myself and the Maharaja of Alwar before this. We had not 
even seen each other by sight, and the old reputation of the Alwar 
State was not very good. Therefore, just for the sake of fun I 
replied by wire to the Private Secretary of the Maharaja of 
Alwar that I was prepared to consider the proposal. Three or 
four days after this, Pandit Harihar Swarup Sharma ( brother of 
Pandit Maulichandra Sharma, ex-jircsident of the Jana Sangh ) 
arived at Nagpur. We both met and agreed on terms of the 
appointment. He went away after telling me that I would very 
soon receive the formal order from the Maharaja, appointing me 
as Prime Minister of the Alwar Sate. This must have happened 
about the first week of February 1947. 

Naturally, after this, I waited for the order of the Maharaja. 
But week after week passed and there was no ordcT. Krishna- 
murty. being my tenant came to me occasionally for a chat. On 
one such occasion, 1 began to pull his kg by telling him that his 
prediction was bouml to be falsified He replied, “ somebody is 
trying to oppose your appointment at Alwar and that is causing 
delay. But ultimately this opponent of yours would fail in his 
efforts and your appointment there would be surely made. ” Even 
a fortnight after this no information was rcjceived from Alwar, 
but it apjxjared that Krishnamurty pursued me and told me some¬ 
time in the fiist week of April 1947, that I could not remain in 
Nagpur after the 17th x\pril 1947, and that I would have to leave 
Nagpur after that date. Within three or four days of that conver¬ 
sation, I received a wire from the Maharaja of Alwar asking me to 
take charge as Prime Minister on the 18th April and surprisingly 
enough, I left Nagpur by plane for Delhi enroute to Alwar, on 
the morning of the 18th April 1947 and reached Alwar the same 
evening and took charge of the office of Prime Minister of Alwar 
on the forenoon of the 19th April 1947. 

Krishnamurty’s statement that somebody was opposing my 
appointment in Alwar was corroborated in the month of June, 
when I visited Delhi on some business. A journalist named 
Kulkami was at that time staying in the Hindoo Sabha Bhawon, 
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Delhi. He was very friendly towards me, as he was the private 
tutor of my children when I was staying in Delhi as a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council. This Kulkarni told me that Sardar Patel 
was against my appointment at Alwar, and he wa.s making efforts 
that T should not be appointed. He got this news at Gwalior. 
In the middh' of April 1947 a session of the All India States 
Peoples’ C.'nfertnoe was held at Gwalior under the ])residentship 
Pandit Nehru. This Mr, Kulkarni attende<l that session and 
naturally met top-rankirig Mahara.shtriya (k)ngres8mcn. They 
were talking amongst themselves. One of them was a Bhoodani 
and the other was a member of the Constituent Assembly. They 
said it was thickly rumoured that Dr. Khare was going to be 
appointed as the Diwan of Alwar but it would never happen as 
our Sardar Patel was a member of the Government of India, 
Unfortunately for them the news of my having taken over charge 
of the Diwanship of Alwar State was publicised the next day, 
when these very persons exclaimed, “ Oh, this fellow, Dr. Khare 
has after all joined the Alwar State as Prime Minister ! It appears 
our Sardar’s efforts did not succeed. Now this fellow will join 
the Constituent Assembl}^ on behalf of the Alwar State and sit 
there with bloated chest. His luck seems to be wonderful. He 
rises even if he is buried fathoms deep. ” 

The information given to me by Kulkarni surprisingly proved 
the correctness of Krishnamurty’s prediction even in this matter. 
I have given this account of astrological prediction which proved 
con-oct in some detail. No one should infer from this, that I am 
a believer in Astrology. I hold that it is a folly to chalk out one’s 
programme in life on the advice of an Astrologer. Many a time, 
predictions are falsified. Even this very astrologer Krishnamurty 
had told me that I would be defeated in the Gwalior by-election. 
But his prediction proved incorrect and I was successful in that 
by-election. Therefore the philosophy which says that man’s 
efforts are the maker of his destiny, is correct. My foregoing 
experiences about astrology were uninvited in the sense that 1 
had not consulted the astrologer. I have one more startling 
experience of a prediction proved true, and I shall describe it 
further on at the appropriate occasion. 



CHAPTER XIV 

PRIME MINISTER OF ALWAR STATE 

I took charge of the office of the Prime Minister of the Alwar 
State in Rajputana on the 19th of April 1947. I accepted this 
job in a mental condition of great hesitancy and I did not feel 
at all happy about it. At that time terrible communal riots were 
going on in the Ourgaon district of the Punjab which is contiguous 
to the Alwar State, where also the riots broke out occasionally. 
Firing had to be resorted to in the Alwar State to quell such riots 
towards the end of March 1947, and about the second or third 
April in a meeting of the Chamber of Princes held in Bombay, 
the Maharaja of Alwar had given expression to his opinion that the 
Indian Princes should not join the Indian Union. When I read 
the report of this speech in the newspapers, my mind bagan to 
vacillate because in accepting this appointment at Alwar, my 
ambition was to join the Constituent Assembly of India as a member 
from the iUwar State to which one seat was allotted. But the 
reported speech of t he Maharaja of Alwar mode the realisation 
of my ambition difficult if not impoasible. Moreover, the atmos¬ 
phere in Alwar was also surchai^od with communal bitterness 
with occasional riots and I asked myself it I should go to Alwar and 
deliberately involve myself in those difficulties. But after all 
the temptation of being a member of the Constituent As,sembly 
proved strong and I decided to accept this appointment, but I 
resolved in my mind that I would continue in Alwar only if I could 
join the Constituent Assembly otherwise I would resign and go back 
to Nagpur. Another object of my going to Alwar was that I wanted 
to try and confer resi>onsible Government on the pepole of Alwar. 

When I joined Alwar, Major General Abdul Rahman (The 
present Deputy High Commissioner of Pakistan at Jullundar) 
a Muslim Jagirdarofthe state was officiating there as the Prime 
Minister. He was in charge of the Army Department also. This 
would show to what extent the Muslims had an upper hand in 
Alwar. 1 did not like this. But fortunately the day on which 
I took charge of the office of the Prime Minister, the Maharaja 
of Alwar relieved Major. General Abdul Bahmam of the (harge 
of the Army Department and took it under his own charge, because 
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obviously it was irapvoi)er in tbe days of communal riots to hav$ 
a Muslim as the head of the Army Department. i ^ 

When I rcconnoitered the situation in Alwar, I inferred that 
it was very difficult for Alwar to join the Indian Union because 
Major General Abdul Rahman who was an old and trusted Ministet 
of the Alwar State, had great influence on the Maharaja and also 
this Major General Abdul Rahman and Raja Gaznafar Ali K.han« 
a Muslim League member of the Government of India, were 
great friends. This Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan also enjoyed the office 
of the Revenue Minister of Alwar state in the past. Some time 
before I took charge at Alwar, this Raja Gaznafar Ali Khan had 
visited the Alwar State as a member of the Government of India 
and enjoyed the hospitality of the Maharaja and returned to Delbil 
At this very time, the Feuhrer of the Muslim League, Mohammed 
Ali Jiimah had cunningly declared that the Muslim Jjeague would 
not interfere with the Indian States which would remain completely 
independent without any let or hindrance from the Muslim League, 

> 

Taking advantage of all these things the Muslim League wSI; 
carrying on persistent propaganda in the Rajasthan States, that 
they should join Pakistan and not the Indian Union. Besides 
this, the Nawab of Bhopal who was the President of the Chamber 
of Princes was also secretly carrying on propaganda in favoiMf 
ofthe Muslim League in the Chamber of Princes. Infacty theChain^ 
her of Princes was really a great forum of Muslim League politics 
in the regime of the Nawab of Bhopal. Many Hindoo prmces we^ 
also; helping the Nawab of Bhopal in this propaganda and the 
Maharaja of Alwar was very promment in this group. This ;fact 
became evident from the speech which he made in Bombay men; 
Ijioned before. The result was that on the one side the Muslim 
Ueague propaganda was being carried on in the Alwar State, 
imd on the other side the Rajput Sardars, Noblemen and Jagirdar^ 
yrere carrying on propaganda in the Alwar State that it should 
neither join Pakistan nor Bharat, but should remain indepen^ 
dent; particularly ])eoplo with special interests strongly desired 
ibhat whatever happened, Adwar should never join the Indian 
Pknon, because they were afraid that all their special intoresm 
will be sabotaged ^ the Congress supremacy in the Indian Unio^ 
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Under these circumstances, on the 3rd June 1947, the British 
announced the establishment of Pakistan and the division of the 
Punjab and Bengal. This created som<^ hope in my mind, of 
Alwar State joining the Indian Union and I gave up the idea of 
resigning the Prime Ministership of Alwar because by this latest 
announcement of the British Government, East Punjab was to 
be made a territory of the Indian union. Had the whole of the 
Punjab gone to Pakistan, Alwar State would have surely aligned 
itself with it. But since, Punjab was divided into east 
end west, and the Gurgaon district which is contiguous to the 
State remained in East Punjab, the qufjstion of Alwar 
State joining with Pakistan i-eceded into the backgiound and 
the possibility of Alwar State joining the Indian Union increased. 
I therefore decided to make concerted efforts to join the Alwar 
State with the Indian Union. I said to the Maharaja, “On account 
of the partition of the Punjab, the question of Alwar State joining 
Pakistan does not arise and a small State like Alwar cannot remain 
independent because it can be stifled from all sides.” But this 
did not create much impression upon Maharaja’s mind. Pandit 
Nehru in his speech at Gwalior on the 16th and 17th April 1947 
had made some derogatory and bitter references to the Tndiaii 
princes. The Maharaja alluded to these references, and said, 
“Why should we co-operate with those who are bent ujfon destroy¬ 
ing us here and now. We have groat fear from these Congress 
leaders. On the contrary, the leaders of the Muslim League have 
declared th.it the Indian Princes can lemain completely indepen< 
dent and the League will not interfere in their administration.” 
Further on, rather jocularly, the Maharaja said, “this is entirely 
a political question having no concern with religion. We are 
staunch Hindoos. How will our Hindootim be damaged by our 
joining Pakistan ?” Moreover, we Rajputs have given our daugh¬ 
ters in marriage to the Moghuls.” With some passion I replied, 
“ Maharajasaheb, please execuse my straight talk. Although the 
Rajputs had given their daughters in marriage to the Mcghuls, 
it was not a matter to be proud of, but it was a matter of shame. 
What does the thousand years’ history of Musalmans point out? 
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That they used silvery tongue but in the end caused complete 
destruction !’* 

On this, the M * araja said, “All that you say is true, but it 
is evident from Parxiit Nehru’s speech in Gwalior that the Congress 
loaders are bent u on destroying us here and now. What have 
you got to say to thib . ” 1 replied, “Maharajasaheb, I am a more 
bitter opponent of the Congress policy than yourself, and also 
hold the view strongly that by consenting to the partition of the 
country the Congress has committed treachery and treason against 
the country. 8till I equally strongly hold that under the circums- 
tances obtaining in the country, the three-fourths part of India 
which now belongs to the majority community should not be 
further partitioned. It is now quite necessary to integrate and 
strengthen it. In my opinion, therefore, all the Hindoo Princes 
should now immediately join the Indian Union and make it strong 
as Pakistan is an enemy of the Indian Union”. After this lecture 
of mine, the Maharaja said, “We shall consider this question 
later on, but before doing that, you go to Delhi, see Sardar Patel 
and discuss with him the treaties entered into by the Alwar State 
and persuade him to keep these treaties intact.” 

According to the Treaty of the Alwar State with the East 
India Company, the Alwar State was recognised as an equal. 
Of all the States in India Alwar was the first to make such a treaty 
of equality with the East India Company. It also promised to 
help the Company in its war-fare. As a result, the East India 
Company and Alwar State jointly defeated the Scindia of Gwalior. 
In those times of strife and trouble, the Alwar state had conferred 
a big Jagir on a Muslim potentate for the assistance rendered by 
him in warfare, and made him its vassal. This Vassal State of 
Alwar was no other than the State of Loharu near Delhi ruled by 
a Nawab. It was agreed by a treaty between these two States 
that, if ever the Loharu State denied the overlordship of Alwar^ 
the Alwar State had the right to annex that State. Latterly, 
Loharu State had ceased to regard Alwar as an overlord. Therefore 
the Maharaja asked me to study all these treaties, make photo¬ 
copies of them and give, them to Sardar Patel and request him 
^ther to compel the Loharu State to accept the overlordship of 
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ihe photn ctypio^ umi pnpevf^ to Snrdar Patel and rxpmWcd to nun 
^iio nituiiiioii hpt\ve‘oti Ahinv iiiul tStafes and cnii \eyed 

to him the 7'e(]uei<i of the Maharuja of AIu nr. On hearing me 
feunlat* Fate] laughed a little and t^nid, ‘T niU (*nqtihe into the 
whole matter and give a proper decision. You can tell this to the’ 
Maharaja”; and added in a low voice, " l)j‘. Khare, if a Muslim estate 
rightfuily goes to a Hindoo, am I going to feel sorry about it 


I After this conversation on business, Saidar Patel asked me 
how 1 was ax>pointed at Alwai. I told him straightaway, *’ Sardar 
Saheb, when I myself don't know it, how can I tell you '( You 
know what sort of a man I am. You know that I will never flatter 
anybody. I therefore think that my reputation alone must have 
Secured for me the appointment at Alwar. Befon^ this, the Maha- 
taja of Alwar and myself had never seen or met each oth(‘r. I got 
a letter from him first. Then followed a man. T(^rms w'ere agreed 
upon and I went to Alwar. Just as the job in the Mceroy’s Council 
ivas offered to me without any efforts on my ])art, and without 
iiny genu-flexion anywhere, similarly, this uj>jK)intmcnt at Alwar 
also sought after me. Just as I accepted the job on the Viceroy's 
Council only wdth the intention of serving my country to the best 
of my ability, similarly, I accepted the job in Alwar with the same 
intention. Sardar SaJieb, in my view^ yem should ttever have accept-- 
kd the partition of the country. But that has now happened and 
eannot be helped. 1 now* desire that the three fourths of the 
country which is now in our hands should be administered with 
Justice, and strengthened and integrated against the attack of any 
possible enemy. 1 therefore think that all the Indian Princes-should 
join the Indian Union. Accordingly, I began to make efforts in 
this behalf. The situation in the Alwar State was very much 
^against any alignment with the Indian Union, yet I think I was 
almost on the point of succeeding. But Nehru’s recent speech 
inade at Gwalior came in my way. On^ account of that 
speech, Maharaja of Alwar has become very suspldbus; 
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Therefore the Maharaja has sent me to seek explanation^ 
and clarification about Nehru’s speech and to interest you 
in the historical treaties entered into by the A1 war State. ”, 

On this yardiii I’atc-i said, ‘• .Doctor, you know Xc liru wry 
well. Tell the* Mill) iraja not to be anxious ni all al)oiit Nchiu’s 
speech. It lias l>e< ii decided that in the beginning of this session 
of the Constituent AsscMuhly, Pandit Nehru w ilk make anothei; 
pronouncement and n'etify his mistake. 1 am sure, this statem(‘ut 
of Pandit. Nehru will he (juite satisfactory to th(^ Princes and I have 
already told you my n a<*tion aljoiit the J^oharu State. Therefore, 
you should continue your eflbrts to join the Alwai* Stat(‘ vrith the 
Indian Union. Don’t l)(‘ disajipointed. ’ (I cannot sny whether 
what SardaT‘ Pat('] sai<J about the Loharu Stat(‘ was sincere oi’ a 
mere Muff. He might hav(* thought that when all the States 
were to be abolished in the end, wh(Te avus the harm in offering 
a wordy consolation to th(‘ Maharaja, of AKvar. ) 

I replied, “ I will continue my efforts. Because I have 
decided that if the Alwar State does not decide to join the 
Indian Union by the Ist of Julyl947,1 will resign and go back 
to Nagpur.” Hearing this determination of mine, Sardar Patel 
said, What t Have you nmlly decided to resign ? ” 1 immedi¬ 
ately replied, Y(?s, my decision is unalterable. ” Aftc'r this 
Sardar Patel said, Doctor, I will render you all necessarj- help 
in this matter. Even if you are in need of any help in any other 
matter, you can certainly come to me any time and T promise 
that I will do my best. I said, “ Sardar Saheb, you arc speaking 
with me. Do not say formal things. I aaiII certainly test you if 
occasion demands. ” 

. After this interview with Sardar Patel, I returned to Alwar 
aiid gave a full account to the Maharaja of my interview with 
Sardar Patel; and I tried to persuade him to join the Indian 
Upion. After this, a meeting of the Alwar Ministry was held on 
the 1st of July 1947 (Maharaja never attended the meet ings of his 
Cabinet, but he was particularly requested to attend this meeting ). 

. In this meeting, all the pohits discussed in ipy; in,tej*yi(nv 
With Sardar Patch, vyere considered by .the Cabinet wdJtjwas 
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decided that Alwar State should join the Indian Union and the 
Government of India was informed both by a letter and a tel^ram 
on the 1st of July 1947 of the Alwar State having joined the 
Indian Constituent Assembly. 

I have already mentioned before that the Muslim League 
was carrying on strenuous propaganda in the Alwar State in 
favour of joining Pakistan. Therefore this announcement by the 
Alwar State irritated the Muslims and Meos (A community of 
Muslims) of Alwar State. They intensified their propaganda in 
favour of Pakistan by holding meetings and processions and de¬ 
monstrations. This propaganda of the Muslims and Meos of 
Alwar was obviously a rebellion againcst the State and the Maharaja. 
The Alwar State Cabinet considered the situation again and 
recorded a resolution that this propaganda of the Muslims 
was nothing but a rebellion against the State and the Maharaja 
and that it should be dealt with as a rebellion. This resolu¬ 
tion of the Cabinet was also signed by the Muslim Minister, 
Major General Abdul Rahman. The Communist leader in 
the Congress, Dr, Asharf ( He was a Meo and was helped in his 
education by the Alwar State), also incited the Meos to establish 
an indenpendent Meostan and align it with Pakistan. The 
Muslim Leaguers of Alwar State also did the same thing. The 
National Guards of the Muslim League used to visit Alwar State 
at night in Jeeps and carry on virulent j ropaganda against 
the State, The result of this propaganda tms that the Muslim 
military officers and police officers and also the Muslim policemen 
and sepoys openly joined the rebels. Some Muslim Magistrates also 
led the rebels. One of them shot himself and committed suicide as 
his crime was exposed. The Muslims formed unlawful assemblies 
mid desecrated and looted Hindoo temples and Hindoo houses. 
Subsequently, the Hindoos also formed such unlawful assemblies 
as a counterblast and looted Muslim houses and destroyed mosques. 

The Alwar State signed an instrument of accession on the 
5th of August 1947 and announced to have joined the Indian Union 
in three subjects, viz., defence, foreign affairs and communications. 
This announcement irritated the Alwar Muslims still further; 
as a result they looted the town of Tijara, a rich mercantile 
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town in the Aiwar State on the 7th of August 1947 and slaughtered 
the Hindoos (This was a Muslim majority area). Tlve Muslim 
rebels had established their camj) at Hasanpur near this town 
of Tijara in the house of a Muslim Jagirdar. The Aiwar State 
forces surrounded this place and recovered looted property' 
In the action that f .'llowed a large ninnl>er of Muslim rebels were 
killed. Those who remained alive fled and took shelter in the 
caves of a small hillock called Kalapahad. From there also 
they used to raid Hindoo villages from time to time. In the end, 
these rebel Muslims of Aiwar State took shelter in the Gurgaon 
district of East Punjab. Some even went to Delhi and complained 
to Mahatma Gandhi, Maulana Azad or Pandit Nehru against the 
Aiwar State. Some of tlnun went as far as Karachi and sought 
help from Mohammed Ali Jinnah. While departing, they threa- 
tend that Just as 15 years ago they had got deposed the then 
Maharaja of Aiwar by name Jaisingh, they would get the present 
Maharaja (Tejsingh) also deposed. 

These complaints of the Musalmans had their effect, which 
became evident to me one day by my accidentally meeting Maulana 
Azad in the lobby of the Constituent Assembly. Both of us being 
smokers, came out to smoke a cigarette and the following con¬ 
versation ensued between us; 

Maulana Azad : (Sighing as if in great grief). Good day 
Doctor saheb. You have played havoc in Aiwar. 

Myself: Good day, Maulanasaheb. What are you referring 
to? I do not know what havoc I have played in Aiwar. 

Maulana Azad : Why do you try to hide what you have done 
by dissembling? You have turned out the Musalmans from the 
Aiwar State. Well, let it go for the moment. But what fault 
had the mosques committed ?. Why did you get them destroyed ? 

Myself : Maulana Saheb, you are under a wrong impression. 
I have done nothing. 

Maulana Azad : Why do you deny? Our C. I. D. has 
given us all the information, so much so that we know the con¬ 
tractors engaged for uprooting the mosques and the rates sano- 
tioned for tins work by your Government. 
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Mv df: Maulana Saheb, when you have got aiJ this detailed 
information, why do you ask me at all ? Maulana Saheb, it is 
good that you have enquired about the mosques. But has your 
■iC. i. D. given you any information about the fate of some temple.s 
in Alwar ? 

Maulana Azad: What about the temples ? What can happen 
to them ? 

MyselJ: Maulana Saheb, 3^00 are talking as it temples do not 
matter at all. A temple is also a house of God. I think, j’our 
C. I. D. looks at things with only one eya. They have not given 
you any information about the temples; now therefore I will tell 
■you what has hapxiened to the teinjiles. One Jain temple was 
looted by the Musalmans. In a Hindoo temple, a caw was killed 
and the image was sprinkled with its blood and the priest was 
murdered. In another temple ,the image vi as broken into pieces 
which aie at present on my table serving as paper weights. 

Mavlana Azod: Is it so? I am very sorry. 

Mysdf: Whether it is a mosque or whether it is a temple, 
in both the places God is worshipped, and God is one. 

MavlaiM Azad: No Doctor, God also has become two now. 

Myadf: When Maulana Saheb ? I am not aware of it, and 
if what you say is a fact, then the worshippers of the God who 
Jivies in temples have destroyed the houses of , the God who lives 
in mosques. 

Mavlana Azad : By such funny talk, you cannot avoid answer- 
ii^ my straight question. Alwar State has got the mosques 
destroyed by giving contracts to some contractors. What have 
yiou got to say to this i ; 

Myadf’ Maulana Saheb, it is a fact that the Alwar Government 
has givan some contracts but they are not to dest?;'oy the mosqqes 
but only to remove the debris and clear the rohd when the nlosques 
have been destroyed by the cto^S. 

... About this time, I also met <moe ,in the lobby, Mr. .Gopala- 
swamy lyenger who was th«i a Ohntral Minister.: £[« ftlsp questiqijaisd 
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me and asked me to take back Musalmans driven away by tbo 
Alwax State and to rebabilitate them. 

To this query I replied, “I have never turned out anybody 
from the Alwar State. Some Musalmans have migrated to Pakistan. 
Some took part in the rebellion against the Alwar State. TherOf 
fore they are fleeing from the Jaw. After determining never m> 
return to Alwar, some have set fire to their own houses. Am I 
to run after them and request them to come back ? It is impossible.” 
On this Gopalaswamy lyenger said, “ We shall send back the 
Alwar Musalmans to Alwar State by force.” 

I replied, “It docs not matter. You can do so. But once they 
enter the Alwar State, they will be tried as rebels and shot. 

Sardar Patel also sent three Musalmans, Viz., Choudharl 
Yunus Khan, Advocate; Choudhari Mehtab Khan, M. L. A. and 
Choudhari Nathekhan, District Board Member, to Alwar acco* 
mpanied by a Hindoo Congressman from Gui^gaon with a letter 
addressed to me. The letter is as follows : 


New Delhi, 

7th August 1947. 

My dear Dr. Kharc, 

The bearer of this letter is a worker from Gurgaon who says 
that about a lakh of Meos who had left Alwar State and Bharat.^ 
pur {u:e now residing in Gurgaon and wish to return to the State 
under such conditions as you might lay down. They are in a 
penitrmt mood and are prepared to accept any reasonable conditions 
which you might impose on their return. I feel that the matter 
^ould be settled because they are definitely a liability in Gurgaon 
and if continued in this present position, they might get moru 
desparate instead of being cowed down as they are at present. 

Yours sincerely, ' 

,. . Vallabhbhai Patel. 
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When I received this Sardar’s letter from these three Muslim 
leaders. 1 said, “I have no objection to act according to the sugges¬ 
tions made in this letter. But it is for you to see whether the 
leaders of the Alwar Musalmaas arc willing to have a compromise 
and carry it out.” Next morning I made all arrangements for 
the protection of these Muslim leaders from Gurgaon, and sent 
them to meet the leaders of the Alwar Muslims, but no leader of 
the Alw ar Muslims came to see these Gurgaon Muslims and they 
returned disappointed without fulfWing their mission. Then 
I said to them, “ Sec now, what can I do ? Yon have now 
yourself realised how cantankerous the Alwar MusaJmaiis are. You 
can convey what happened here to Savdar Patel. I will not now 
send him a separate reply.” 

These efforts at rapprochement made the Alwar Musalmans 
more bitter and they began to commit more atrocities. On acc¬ 
ount of this explosive situation in the State, the Maharaja of Alwar 
and myself could not attend the Conference of Hindoo people 
and Princes held about this time in Delhi. The situation in Alwa^ 
at this time was so grave that it had repercussions iu Delhi also. 
Therefore, the Viceroy, Lord Louis Mountbatton all of a sudden sent 
one of his military A. D. C,s. by motor to Alwar on the 10th of 
August 1947. He himself saw the condition of the Alwar villages 
on the road while travelling by motor. He went straight to Vijaya 
Mandir, the residence of the Maharaja of Alwar and expressed 
sympathy on behalf of Lord Mountbatten about the situation 
in Alwar. He also offered on behalf of the Viceroy Mountbatten 
any help required by the Alwar State. On this, the Maharaja 
immediately telephoned to me and called me to the palace and 
introduced me to the A. D. C. of Mountbatten. I expressed 
my thanks to him for the offer of help made by Lord Mountbatten 
and told him that there was no need for any monetary help or 
military help. The real necessity was for ammunition, which 
if given, would save the State from the crisis. The A. D. C, agreed 
to give the ammunition required and went to Delhi. 

On the 15th of August 1947, Sardar Patel urgently telegraphed 
to the Maharaja and called me to see him at Delhi on some urgent 
business. While going to Sardar Patel’s residence I came across 
Acharya Kripalani, the then President of the Congress who was 
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standing near the door. He asked me the reason for my visit. 
I replied, “ Aoharyaji, although you have expelled me from the.^ 
Congress, I am all along dancing on your chest. At present, 
X am thoDiwan of Alwar and member of the Constituent Assscmbly 
on behalf of the -Mwar State and Sardar Patel has called me spe¬ 
cially for an intei \ .ew.” Sardar's daughter. Miss Maniben Patel 
was al^o standing ic -r the door. She could not relish my attack 
on Aohiii ya Kripalam and began to hustle me, saying that if I 
delayed, I would not be able to see Sardar Patel. I said, “You 
need not be so anvifjus about it. Sardar Patel himself has sent, 
for me for an interview. So even if there is a little delay, it will 
not matte!'. Von do not iutei'fere. Let mo have a free and frank 
talk with -Aehai' 3 ’a Kripalaui. ’ 

On eiitcring Sardar Patel’s room, I acchhnitally met there 
Sardar Biddeo Singh, the Dofenee Minister, who was also sitting 
there. As .soon as Sardar Baldco Singh saw me, he said, “Doctor- 
saheb, I am very mu<ih pleasiHl with yo!!.’’ When I asked him the 
reason for this favour, he reidied, “I a<lmii'e you, doctor, for the 
wonderful work which you have done in Alwar State. You have 
done well in boating and driving out the Mu,snlmana from the 
Alwar State. I am of opinion that specially after partition, the 
.Musalmans have no place in this country. But I do not kno\v 
what is the view of Sardar Patel in this matter.” So saying, 
Sardar Baldeo Singh just winked at Sardar Patel and .smiled a 
bit. But not a luusiie moved on Sai dar Patel’s face which was 
like a Sphinx. 

I felt veiy jiwkward on hearing all this talk of Sardai' Baldeo: 
Singh. I felt as if I was in the grip of pincers consisting on the one, 
side of the Central Defence Minister and on the other side the 
Central Horae Minister. I thought that this pi’aiso bestowed 
on mo was meant to pull my legs and to find out w'hat according' 
to them really happened in Alwar. I said to Sardar Baldeo Singh, 
‘‘You have formed some wrong and fantastic ideas about me. I 
am the Prime Minister of the Alwar State and responsible for 
maintaining law and order in the State. I have done that duty 
oooctrding to my capacity. 1 do not recognise any Hindoo- 
MusUm problem or any Hindoo Muslim community. I simply 
dealt firmly with those who rebelled against the Alwar Stateu” 
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After this, I said to Sardar Baldeo Singh, “If you are so pleased 
with mo, then give me a little help.” So saying, I described 
to Sardar Baldeo Singh the visit of the A. D. C. of the Viceroy 
to the Alwar State on the 10th August and his promise to supply 
the necessary ammunition to the Alwar State and requested liim 
to fulfil the promise given by the Viceroy’s A. D. C. because from 
that day, the Viceroy’s authority on the Indian States had 
terminated. Sardar Baldeo Singh immediately agreed to supply the 
ammunition and left the room. After Sardar Baldeo Singh left 
(all this time Sardar Patel was reclining on the sofa ) Sardar 
Patel called me near and in a low voice said, “An enquiry is likely 
to be held into the Alwar happenings. So jdease keep you^ 
defence ready. I urgently wired to the Maharaja and called you 
here only to give this information, because such things cannot be 
communicated by letter.” While we were talking thus, evening 
set in, and Sardar Patel made himself ready to attend the 
flag hoisting ceremony near India Gate in celebration of the 
first Independence Day. He asked me whether I wanted, 
to go there for that function. I replied, “According to my 
view, today is a day of mourning and not of joy. I therefore 
cannot come. Please excuse me.” Then he asked me where I 
was putting up. On my replying to him that I was putting up 
with Seth Barakrishna Dalmia, ho said it was on the way and 
that h® would drop me there. 

Within three days of my return to Alwar from Delhi, the 
necessary ammunition was received from the Central Government. 
Later on in the third week of August 1947, when the border town 
of Alwar State named Nawegaon (on the border between Gurgoan 
district and Alwar State) was attacked by a huge mob of Musah 
mans on 3or 4 consecutive nights, this supply of ammunition proved 
very useful in repulsing these attacks. Had these attacks not 
been repulsed the huge mob of Musalmans would have over-run 
Alwar which was only 26 mils from Nawegoan, and destroyed 
that city and slaughtered the population. 

, The Muslim appeasement policy of the Congwss is well-known 
add I have cited some examples before. I will now cite an example 
of. fipctramidinaty' British solicitude for Musalmans. 1 have men- 



tioaed before that Hindoo Muslim communal riots had been going 
on in Alwar State before I took charge o{ the oHie-e of tl'.e Diwan. 
During the regime of the officiating Piime MinistcT, Major GeneraJ 
Abdul Rehman, firing had to be resortid to on an unlawful assem¬ 
bly of Muslims collected on the Gandhan hill. The technique of 
the Muslim League is well known. It always takes the offensive 
and yet complains of being hurt or attacked. Accoiding to this 
well known technique, the Muslim League, within a week of my 
taking over charge, submitted to me for my consideration, a lengthy 
representation against Major General Abdul Rehman and de¬ 
manded an enquiry into the firing on the Gandhan Hill. I gave 
a patient hearing to this deputation of the Musb'm League, which 
submitted this representation, and told them flatly that since 1 
was convinced of the unavoidability of the firing on the Gandhan 
Hill, their demand for an enquiry could not be accepted. Whether 
due to this . eason or any other reason, one day in the second week 
of May, 1947, Major Pinhey of the Jaipur Political Agency paid 
a visist to Alwar, suddenly without giving any previous notice 
and enquired from me the particulars about the Hindoo Muslim 
riots going on. I gave him a brief account of the situation ooncern- 
mg the riots and said to him, “ You may go anywhere you like 
and enquire into the riots in any way you like. Please make this 
enquiry behind my back. I will not therefore accompany you. 

I will make all arrangements for your tour. ” Accordingly, Major 
Pinhey visited the riot areas and while leaving Alwar, tcld me 
that everything was okay and the admimstration was blameless. 

This self-same Pinhey again visited Alwar the same way, 
without giving any previous notice on the 27th of July 1947. At 
this tinie, communal riots were in a rising tempo and conversion 
of Mosalmans to Hindusim was also going on on a considerable 
^ale.' Major Pinhey expressed his anxiety about thij conversion 
of Muslims. 1 told him, “ The Alwar Administration is not con¬ 
cerned with this convemion of Muslims. You need .not suspect 
stny^ng. A few days ago, it was reported in the presi, that 2,000, 
Rajput Muslims were taken back in the Hindoo fold in the Agra 
Strict. I draw yoqr attention to this news. Agra is obviously, 
dnder British rule and not ruled by'the Alwar State,, and the. dis-. 
tahde between the two placw is about 100 to 150 dxiles. If there- 
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fore, the same atmosphere prevails in both these places, and in 
Ahvjir also some Muslims aie converted to Hinduism, why should 
you express such an anxiety and harbour unwaranted suspicions ? ” 
Of course, Major I’inhey- was silenced by this straight and cogent 
argument, and went to one or two places in the Alwar State, held 
same ca'^iial cnf(uiry and went away after expressing his satisfac. 
tion. 

I have already mentioned in a foregoing paragraph that Sardar 
I’atel {lointefl f^o the probability of an enquiry being held into the 
happenings in the Alwar State. Accordingly, the Prime Minister 
<ii Aln-ar, that is, myself i«M;cived a letter in the third week of 
Augu,st 1947, in which the following three grave ai'cusations were 
made against the Alwar State: - 


(I) Tlio Alwar administration is maitieating and perse- 
euting its .Muslim subjects. The Musalmans thcreforo 
iiavo left the Alwar State and gone cJesewheio. 

^e Army and the police of the Alwar State destroyed 
Muslim villages. 

(3) The Jtalim, of Alwar h.v„ 

(.iirgiion niiii Dellii. Mo Alwar State i, thrrefore asked 
to take them back and rehabilitate them in the State. 


1 was also miormed in this letter that the Government of 
Jndia would appoint a Committee to hold an enquiry into these 
accusations and the Alwar State was asked to send ils representa- 
tive to submit its defence before this Committee. (I deeolv 
mispect that tins enquiry was inspired by the Pakistan Government) 
Ihe States Ministry had sent a similar letter to the Bharatpui 
Stete also. I requested for an interview with Sardar Patel on the- 
30th August 1947 to get some information about this enquiry and 
>^mc other matters. Soidar Patel invited me for lunch on this 
Tv Kaur, V. P. Menon and Mr. and Mrs 

SfV present at the lunch. The ^ioa 

of the ^nstituent Assembly was adjourned aim die on tide date. 
But as this enquiry committee was to be held at Delhi on fh® 

f •“ ^ 

On the 31st August, the Home Minister and the Inspector-General 
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of Police of the Alwar State saw me at Delhi, and conveyed to me 
the Maharaja’s desire, that I should not appear before the Commi- 
tee of enquiry on the 3rd of September to answer the charges 
against Alwar. The Home Minister and the I. G. Police of the 
Alwar State would perform that task. On hearing this order oi" 
the Mahara ja of Alwar, I told these Officers that I was very haj»py, 
because I would be saved the botheration. I would now go back 
to Alwar and they should stay here. It appeared to me that the 
Maharaja, knowing that I was outspoken and straightforward in 
my manner of speech, must have thought that my presence in 
the Enquiry Committee would adversely affect the interests of 
Alwar State and therefore must have asked me not to represent 
Alwar before that Committee. 

After convejdng the message of the Maharaja to me, these 
two high officials of the Alwar State saw some officers of the States 
Ministry, obviously to find out which way f he wind blew, in the 
matter of the enquiry against the Alwar State. In this interview 
with the officers of the States Ministry these two high officers of 
the Alwar State found out that the atmonsphero about the Alwar 
State was so vitiated as to cause anxiety. This made them afraid 
and they immediately went to Alwar by plane and conveyetl to 
the Maharaja how and land lay. They told the Maharaja straight¬ 
away, “ TFe will not he ahh to petjorm the task of answering the 
charges against the Alwar State before the Enquii-y Conmittec. The 
occasion in grave. Therefore, it is better to depute Dr. Khare 
to perform this task." The Maharaja had no go but to listen to the 
advice given by those two high officers and he sent them back again 
by plane to Delhi, to convey his altered decision to me. I said, 
“All right, now you two go to Alwar and send me all the papers 
about the Alwar happenings along with my Judicial Secretary. ” 
In the meantime, some, officers of the Bharatpur State also met me 
at Delhi, and requested me to perform the task of answering the 
ohaiges against the Bharatpur State also before the Enquiry 
Committee. I gladly accepted their request because I was some 
time ago formally appointed Honorary Political Adviser to the 
Bharatpur State by the Maharaja of Bharatpur. 

As previously settled, the meeting of the Enquiry Committee 
appointed by the States Ministry to enquire into the happenings 
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in AJwar and Bharatpur was held at Delhi on the 3rd of September 
1947. This Committee was presided over by Mr. Booch, I. C. S.» 
Joint Secretary of the States Ministry. This meeting was attend¬ 
ed by my self i.e. the representative of Alwar and Bharatpur States, 
District Magistrate of Gurgaon, Commanding Officer of the Military 
Camp at Palwal in the Gurgaon District, and an I. C. S. Officer 
representing the Home Department of the Government of India. 
After making some introductory remarks, Mr. Booch said 
to me, ** The U. P. Government has complained against the 
Alwar and Bharatpur States that these neighbouring States 
persecute their Muslim subjects, who oh that account 
migrated to the neighbouring Agra and Mathura districts in 
their hundreds. This has become a great nuisance to the 
U. P. Government and there is likelihood of breach of peace 
in both these districts. Moreover, on account of food con¬ 
trol, it is difficult to supply food grains to these immigrants. 
Therefore the Government of India advises the Alwar and 
Bharatpur Governments to stop the persecution of their 
Muslim subjects and to take them back and rehabilitate 
them. ” 

Before giving a reply to this complaint made by the U. P< 
Government, I demanded certain information from Mr. Booch. 

Mr. Booch said, “ Doctor, you can ask me . any information 
and I will give it to you. ” 

Mysdlf: *‘About six or seven months ago, that is about 
March or April 1947, thousands of Hindoo and 
Sikh refugees left the Frontier Province and 
the Punjab and took refuge at Hardware 
Dehradoon, Meerut and other places in the 
United Provinces. Will you tell me Mr. Booch, 
whether at that time the U. P. Government 
had made a complaint against the Frontier 
Province and the Punjab, to tiie Government 
of India ? ” 

Mr. Booch" No, it did not make any complaint. *' 

Myself: "This is most surprising. Why did not the U. P. 

Government lodge a oomidaint against the iE^ntier 
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Province and the Punjab at that time ? Because 
at that time, the number of those refugees was big 
enough to be counted in thousands ? Moreover# 
the country was not then partitioned, and the 
Frontier Province and the Punjab were directly 
subordinate to the Government of India. It was 
therefore more proper at that time for the U. P. 
Government to have lodged a complaint against 
these two provinces. Why did not the U. P* 
Government at that time request the Government 
of the Frontier Province and the Punjab to take 
back their refugees and rehabilitate them ? The 
authority exercised by the Government of India 
over the Frontier Province and the Punjab was 
far greater than perhaps the nominal authority 
exercised by the Government of India on the 
Alwar State which was virtually independent. 
Why should the Government of Govind Yallabh 
Pant take into its head to lodge a complaint 
against Alwar and Bharatpur ? Is it because 
the refugees who entered U. P. in March and 
April were Hindoos and Sikhs and the present 
ones are Musalmans ? But I would not be fooli* 
sh enough to make this insinuation against the 
U. P. Government. How can the U. P. Govern¬ 
ment of Pant be so hostile to the MusalmanSt 
I therefore think that the purpose of this 
complaint of the U. P. Government is entirely 
political, because Dr. Khare happens to be the 
target here to be debunked and discredited! 

Mr. Booch could give any answer to my ai^ument, and could 
not also justify the complaint mode by the U. P. Government of 
Govind Vallabh Pant. He only said, “ Doctor whatever it may be, 
you Will have to admit that the Muslim refugees from your States 
who have gone to Agra and Mathura are causing a nuisance to 
the U. P. Government and it is your duty to remove it. ” 

On this I said, “ Mr. Booch, you will also have to admit that 
the Hindoo-Muslim riots first began in the Quigaon district of East 
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Punjab and spread from there to Alwar and Bharatpnr States 
on account of their contiguity to the Gnrgaon distrit t. About four 
or five months ago when the riots were raging furiously in 
the Gurgaon district, many Hindoos, Sikhs and Musalmans 
sought refuge in the Alwar State which gave all of them 
equal protection irrespective of their caste, or community 
or religion. ( It is relevant to record here that aftcM’ I t-ook 
charge of the Diwansbip of Alwar State on the 19th April 1947, 
bho Mnhnrajn of Alwur announced at- the session of the Rajput 
Mahasabha held in Delhi on the 2f)th of April 1947. that the Alwar 
State would give equal protc^ction and help to all the refugees 
who would seek shelter there irre.spective of their religion, accord¬ 
ing to the capacity of the State ). Alwar received praises 
from all sides on account of this humanitarian work. 

I trust, Mr. Booch, you remember this fact. At that 
time, the Alwar and Bharatpur States did not ask the 
Government of India to take back the refugees of the Gur¬ 
gaon district which sought shelter in these States. Mr. 
Booch, we do not expect any generosity from the Govern¬ 
ment of India, but we expect reciprocity and are entitled 
to it. It is therefore improper for you to make such a 
complaint against these two States and ask them to take 
back the refugees. ” 

Mr. Booch was silenced by tliis unassailable argument of 
mine. After this, the British Commandant of the Pulwal Military 
Camp of the Government of India intervened in the debate and 
said, “ The police and military of the Alwar State go to the Muslim 
houses and burn them. They also carry on loot and slaughter 
of the Muslims. Not only this, but the Alwar Army also enters 
the Indian Union territory and helps the Hindoos residing there 
against Muslims. Wo have got full information about these acti¬ 
vities of the Alwar Army. The Muslim subjects of Alwar and 
Bharatpur States have fled from these States on account of the 
oppression to which they are subjected. What have you got to 
say about these charges ? ” 

Similar accusations were made against these States by the 
iDistrict Magistrate of Ouigaon also. I replied, ** I hieve 
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gathered from Hindwtan Times of Delhi that, oow-a-days 
about 25,000 to 30,000 Musalmans flee every day from East 
Punjab leaving their houses and belongings and seek 
shelter in West Punjab. Is it true ? On the basis of this 
fact, shall I charts the Police and Military in East Punjab) 
of burning the Muslim houses and looting and slaughtering 
the Musalmans i But I shall never be so mean. Because, 
I know that the pn sent communal atmosphere in the country is 
yery bitter and every Musalman harbours hatred against the 
Hindoos and every Hindoo does the same about the Musalmans. 
Whatever may be the reasons for this situation, it must be readily 
conceded that such e^'ents hapf)en only on account of hatred, and 
whether in East Punjab or Alwar or Bharaptur, the causes and 
the results are the same and similar. Mr. Booch, please carefully 
consider what I am saying and you will realise the truth of it. 
I grant that cultured and civilised persons can suppress such feel¬ 
ings of hatred but on some occasions it becomes impossible for 
some peo])lc to suppress these feelings of hatred. I will not there¬ 
fore bo surprised if some sepoys from ray Army have gone astray, 
but to accuse the whole State i.s not the remedy for it. The 
remedy lies in naming such ae-cused and making a regular complaint 
against them backtsd by relevent evidence. If this is done, I shall 
certainly hold a searching enquiry into such complaints and punish 
the accused if the offence is brought home to them. It is no use 
making such vague charges which on the face of it appear baseless. 
Any one can prefer such charges against anybody. If sepoys 
of my Army have really entered the Gurgaon district and| 
committed atrocities there, why did you not arrest them^ 
then and there ? You had also an army with you. What is 
the use of making such vague complaints against the whole 
Army of the State in thi s manner ? ” 

I gave similar replies to the accusations made by the District 
Magistrate of Gurgaon, v'hen Mi’. Booch said to me, “ Doctor, 
why don’t you call back the Musalmans who have migrated from 
your State to other areas ? ” I replied, “ They are all rebels. 
Shall I run after them and beg of them to return ? How can I 
do it ? Who has prevented them from returning to the State if 
they wish to do so ? Had they not been rebels, they would have 
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certainly returned back and settled down peacefully in the State. 
Some of them with the determination never to return to the State 
have destroyed their own houses and fled from the State taking 
away with them all their moveable property. How can I run 
after them to persuade them ? ” 

On this Mr. Booch said, “ Doctor, you call these refugees back. 
The Indian Army will help you in maintaining peace. ” 

I Immediately retorted, ‘ ‘ I can never tolerate such 
a pressure exercised by a neighbouring friendly State to 
compel my State to take back rebels. If they are forced 
upon us, they will be tried and adequately punished for the 
Offence committed by them. ” 

Hearing this sharp answer of mine, Mr. Booch said, “ We 
shall send the refugees to your State by force, and rehabilitate 
them there, and our Army also shall protect them. Then what 
will you do ? ” I replied, “ You can surely do it. Your strength 
is unlimited. We shall neither oppose you nor prevent you in 
this task. But have you thought what will this lead to ? This 
will infuriate all Hindoos in the neighbouring areas and under 
these conditions, it will be very difficult for you to protect even 
Delhi, This is neither my threat nor my prophecy. It is only 
a description of the present state of aflairs. You say that you will 
keep a detachment of your armj' in my State. What guarantee 
is there that that detachment also will behave impartially 1 When 
Punjab was partitioned, a detachment of the Indian Army was 
kept on the border under the command of Col. Bees. That army 
also behaved partially. Don’t you recollect how bitterly Pandit 
Nehru himself criticised that army ? ”. 

On this Mr. Booch said, “ All this is true. But is it not also 
true that we have to solve this question of the refugees ? " 

I replied, “ Quite true. It is necessary to solve the question 
of refugees, but this cannot be done locally in this slip-shod manner, 
trhe question is a vast ono and it will have to be solved on an all 
India scale. I assure you that in this matter, the Alwar State 
Will fully co-operate with the Government of India. You know, 
Mr. Booch that your Prime Minister Pandit Nehru was always 
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teiri'bly against exchange of population. Ho used to condemn 
this idea as impracticable and fantastic and was not prepared 
to give it any consideration. The same Pandit Nehru is saying 
today ‘ that situation now has arisen when the question of laige 
scale exchange of population will have to be considered. ’ Mr. 
Booch, I never agree with Pandit Nehru’s views, but in this matter, 
I am entirely in agreement with him 

After listening to me carefully, the representative of the 
Home Department of the Government of India, said, " Dr. Khare 
is right. This matter should be considered. I think all these Muslim 
refugees should he sent to Pakistan. ” After saying this, he asked 
me whether I was prepared to take an equal number of non-Muslims 
in my State. I replied, “ I do not understand what non-Muslim 
means. I shall gladly receive an equal number of Hindoos and 
Sikhs in my State. ” 

Thus the question was solved at this time. After finishing 
this enquiry, when I returned to Alwar by plane in the evening, 
I saw Maharaja of Alwar waiting for me on the air-strip. Ho was 
mightily pleased when I gave him all the account of the enquiry. 
But the Muslims of Alwar who hod gone to Delhi saw Mahatma 
Gandhi and gave him exaggerated accounts of the happenings 
in Alwar. Mahatma Gandhi was moved by this Muslim cry for 
mercy and promised to help them. He said, “ Dr, Khare haa 
turned you out from Alwar, I will certainly settle you there. ” 
But this time, Mahatma’s actions totally failed. 

On the 6th of October 1947, a conference of all the neighbour¬ 
ing States was held under the presidentship of Sardar Patel, 
Central Minister for States Department. This conference was 
attended either by the Maharajas or the Diwans pf all the neigh¬ 
bouring States like Alwar, Bharatpur, Patiala, Nabha, Jaipur 
etc. I also attended this conference as the Prime Minister of 
Alwar. In the preliminary remarks made by Sardar Patel, he 
made it clear that all the Musalmaiis who had fied from their 
States and wanted to go to Pakistan would be sent there, and all 
the Hindoos and Sikhs who desired to leave Pakistan and come to 
India will be brought to India. On account oj this Jrank pronounce- 
n.ent made by Sardar Paid, Maha'ma GandM's dream of settling the 
Meos and Musaimata in Alwar State vanished into thin air. 
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Siirdftr Patel asked every prince who attended this conference 
about the number of Musalmans to be sent to Pakistan from his 
State. Alwar and Bharatpur replied that there were no Musal¬ 
mans to be sent to Pakistan from those States because th(Te were 
no Musalmans now in those States. Jaipur replied that the 
MusaJrnans of that State would remain there. None of them would 
be sent to Pakistan. Sardar Patel again and again asked Sir 
V. T. Krishnarnachari, the Diwan Jaipur, about this and 
got the same reply. It appealed tliat Sardar Patel was surprised 
at this rc^ply. Th(*n Sardar Paid again turned towards me and 
put me the same Cjuestion, and I again gave the same reply. Then 
Sardar Patel asked mo about the number of Musalmans who had 
left Alwar State. 1 replied that the number might be about a 
lakh and a half. At onee Sardar Paid said that the Alwar State 
must rehabilitate an equal number of Hindoos. J re])lied, It is 
not possible to take an equal number, because some Musalmans 
have returned back to the State. ” Sardar Patel put me a cunning 
question, “ They have all been converted to Hinduism. Then 
how do you say that they are Musalmans ? ” Immediately I 
retorted, “ »Sarflarsahob, they are ex-Musalmans (loud laugh¬ 
ter in the meeting ). Then Sardar Patel asked me, “ How many 
more Meo Muslims arc you going to convert to Hinduism V* I 
retorted, “ 1 am not concerned with the conversion, if they get 
an inspiration from above how can I help it ? ” (This again 

excited laughter in the conference. Sardar Patel himself laughed 
loudly). 

In this conference held under the presidentship of Sardar 
Patel, it was finally decided that the Muslim refugees should be 
sent to Pakistan and that the States should take an equal number 
of Hindoos and Sikhs from Frontier and West Punjab. 

The atmosphere in Alwar after this decision naturally became 
very happy. Dasera holidays soon followed. Hasera was cele¬ 
brated in the Alwar State with great pomp and ceremony. It was 
a custom in the Alwar State to kill and burn a huge effigy of Bawan 
in a maidan (open ground) outside the city of Alwar under the 
prders of the Maharaja. For this purpose, a procession of the 
Maharaja and his Ministers was taken to the n.aidan in a chariot 
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drawn hy elephants. According to th*' Mimiial custom, Da«era 
Durbar u avS also held and many bards and poets sang eulogies in 
the praise of the Maharaja. The Maharaja gave liberal rewards 
to those offic*ers and 7nen of the Army who had distingusibcKl them¬ 
selves in maintaining Jiiw and oi-dor and establishing peace. It 
was not custoniaiy to praise anybody else in the Durbar except 
the Maharaja. I'he next day therefore, a jToet of Alwar gave me 
an ornamented poem i>raising me and my ministry. After Dasera, 
came Kojagiri. On this day, I invited the Maharaja, his Ministers 
and all big noblemen, merchants and Jagirdars of the State, say 
about 250 people, to my place and served them witli concentrated 
sww'tenod millc according to the custom of Maharashtra, and a 
flavsh light photo of this function was taken. Thus the atmosphere 
of peace and happiness spread in the whole of the Alwar Stat(i. 
But destiny willed otherwise. How and why will be described in 
the next chapter. I will close this chapter by appending the 
account of the (H)nvention of Hindu People and PiHnoes held about 
this tim(‘ in Delhi taken from the l>ook The Partition of India 
1947 ” written by Shi'i G. V, Subbarao with thanks to the author 
and the history of the rebellion of Meo Muslims of Alwar written 
by my .Tudicinl iS<i(Tetary. 

The Account of the Hindu Convention of the People 
and the Princes. 

In the crisis that faced tlie country on account of the proposed 
paitition, we have seen, the Hindu Mahasabha failed to give a 
proper lead. With Veer Sawarkar lying ill on bed and its 
President, Shri Bhojjatkar, grown senile, and its working Presi¬ 
dent gone over to Nehru at the biddance of Mr. Birla, there was 
a vacuum in the country. How to fill it ? For filled it must be, 
because, in the absence of any responsible leadership, the younger 
section among the Hindus, Maratha youths especially, were gett 
ing impatient and beyond control and anarchy was threatening the 
land—a disorder that led ultimate!}^ to the assasination of the 
Nation’s most resjTected leader himself within six months after 
the partition* 

^ It might be here recalled that, between the period of partition 
and the time of the murder of the Mahatma, though the Congress 
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was ruling the country, its leaders could not muster any support 
in the Delhi city itself—on any political question particularly. 
There bosom friends—the Musalmans—had left the city mostly. 
The Hindu heart was lacerated and quite alienated to the ruling 
party; and the in-pouring refugees—Sikhs and Hindus equally— 
were rvrath against the Congress, so much so that, if there was 
any test election not only in Delhi, but anywhere in North India, 
the Congress would have forfeited its security. In fact, the 
Congress leaders could not hold a single public meeting ( apar t 
from their official flag functions etc. which were tolerated partly 
because of their essential sanctity and partly because of their 
Military bandobast) to justify the partition or on any other poli¬ 
tical subject. And towards the end of November, when their 
was an A. I, C. C. meeting, and its leaders and Chief Ministers 
from almost all the provinces were assembled at Delhi, the Delhi 
Congress people could summon sufficient courage to organise a 
meeting in the city for demanding Hindi, as opposed to the Gandhi- 
an Hindustani, as the Lingua-JVanca of India. As the Subject 
was a popular and pro-Hindu one, there w'as a large gathering of 
about twenty to twenty-five thousands; but when all the provincial 
chiefs were seated on the dias, a dozen or two Maratha young men 
mounted up to the dias, and gave those leaders some slaps on the 
face and pulled them down to the ground one by one, saying 
“ Oh ! You are here ? Please get down.” Among those who shared 
this fate, were Messers Ravi Shankar Shukla, B. G. Kher, Auantha 
Sayanam Aiyangar and many others. On the other hand, 
any pro-Hindu meeting, anywhere in the North, was attended by 
thousands of people and the bitterest criticism against the Congress 
was applauded with linging cheers. 

What, then was the remedy to meet the situation ? 

Dr. N. B. Khare, the dismissed Chief Minister of the Central 
Provinces during the Congress regime, who was now Prime Minister 
of Alwar, came to the rescue, On the 8th July, 1947, in course 
of a circular letter he wrote : 

'* The country is passing through momentous 
has been divided and seeds have been sown of a possible large 
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scale internal struggle at some future date, unless our superior 
wisdom and organisation made it possible for us to avoid it. The 
Congres s has accepted the division of India on religious lines, and 
takes for granted the creation of a Muslim State on the East and 
West ofHiiidustar.. but refuses to recognise the inevitability under 
these eircumstanc. of the rest of India being constituted as a 
Hindu State. Accoiding to them , it must continue a joint state 
of Hindus and Muslims. Thus the Muslims have got Pakistan 
and will continue to share the rest of India if the Congress view 
holds the field. 

“ The behaviour of the Musalmans during the past years has 
made it clear that all efforts of the Congress for Hindu-Muslim 
Unity have miserably failed, and that no Musalrnan can be trusted 
to be faithful to Hindustan. In case of any big emergency, the 
Musalmans will surely act as saboteurs, and this danger must be 
taken into account while drafting our Constitution, in order that 

it may be possible for us to discriminate against them in the 
interest of the security of the country. Likewise, the Congrei^s 
inability to help the Hindus against Muslim goondaism has nece¬ 
ssarily flown in the main from the fact that it is a joint body of 
Hindus and Muslims. The doctrine of Non-violence, as preached 
by Mahatma Gandhi, has been a great menace to the strength 
and political advancement of the Hindus who are the only people 
that listen to him. 

Under the circumstances it has become imperative to give 
the country a new lead. We need a United Hindu National 
Front which will gather all the strength of all Hindus of India, 
irrespective of their class, province, religious denomination or 
past political affiliations. We must have a powerful platform 

to forge sanctions for the enforcement of the Hindus in their 
Home-land. The Congress Government must be made either to 
yield to these demands or to quit and make place for those who 
represent the real wishes of the Hindus. For this, obviously, 
the Hindu Mahasibha must be strengthened by infusing new blood 
into it. All Hindus, princes and people, must be invited to 
join it. 
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For this purpose, H is proposed to hold an All-India Hindu 
Convention to which leading Hindus, including Princes sliould he 
invit('d to evolve a political programme. ’’ 

The draft invitation enclosed to the above f;ircular intc ralia 
reads : ‘‘ The ])olitieal change which has come over tlie c(»imtrv 
owing to the partition of India on communal lines has nuide it 
imperative to the Hindus, JMnccs and People, to organise a poli¬ 
tical platform to forge sanctions for the protect ion of their interc^st 
and the realisation of a National Home for Hindus or a Hindu 
Rashtra. With the termination of Paramounfcoy, the artificial 
wall dividing the states from the provia(*es has disappeared ; and 
it is only proper that the priiiecs and people from all over Hindus¬ 
tan should gather together to consider their joint future. 

As this convention was about the only serious effort tliat was 
made to consider thos itiiatioii created by the Partition, it is 
imperative that we know some more (hitails about it here. Th(‘ 
Convention w^as scheduled to be held at New Dc^lhi on the fith and 
10 August 1947. But as ill-luck would have it; neither I>r Khare, 
the President-designate, nor the Maharaja of Alwar who was to 
have inauguarat<?d the Convention, was able' to attend the session, 
heeause of serious distui bances in Alwar and in tin? neighbouring 
areas. Therefore, Veer Savarkar who luuJ deemed it his duty 
to attend despite his illness was voted to the Chair ; arid tlie Maha¬ 
raja’s opening speech was read by his Private Secretary. The 
principal resolution of the convention, relating to the Partition 
question reads thus - 

RESOLVED 

“ That this Convention of Hindus, comprising of repiesenta- 
tives of all shades of opinion from all over India, views with dismay 
the decision of the partition of the country on the basis of religion. 
8uch political recognition of religion is fraught with disaster to 
India, and it is amazing how the Indian National Congress which 
had always stood for an undivided India, and for ]>olities being kept 
free from the influence of religion, betrayed its fundamental prin¬ 
ciples and oft-repeated election pledges and agreed to the partition 
of Hindustan on a basis which lends permanent strength to the 
two-nation theory of the Muslim Ix»aguc. 
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“ This convention declares that the Hindus have not accepted 
this partition ; that the Congress has accepted it without reference 
to the people ; that the Britisli Government had no right to devolve 
])ower on a political party without consulting the wishes of the 
{)eople through a free referendum and consequently the Hindus 
do not recognise this division of India as a final verdict on the 
destiny of Hindustan. 

‘‘ The Hindus herel>y pledge themselves to the cause of a 
United India as their Homeland and pledge themselves to bring 
about a ro*union of the seceding parts of Hindustan. 

Till that is achieved, and in order that it is achieved quicker, 
it is now imperative that Hindusthaii is developed as a Hindu 
Ttashtra, to be oftieJally called Hindusthan, with Sanskrit—based 
Hindi writttui in Devanagari script as the official language, witli its 
Flag sa ffron-colon red and Bandemataram as its National Anthem, 
This Hindu Rashtra shall, in its Constitution piovide for the stopp¬ 
age of the killing of the Cow as an emblem of the N«ational tradi. 
tion of Hindusthan. 

‘‘ While all citizens will have equal rights in this State, it 
must be recognised that, in view of the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of the Musalmans of India have supported the partition 
of India on the basis of the recognition of Musalmans as a separate 
nation, and in view of the detestable programmes perpetrated 
on Hindus in pursuance of the Hiroci Action of the Muslim League; 
and in view of the fact that the Musalmans of Hindustan bear a 
real sense of loyalty to Pakistan, a foreign state, the State of Hindus¬ 
than shall reserve the power to discriminate against the Musalmans 
if and where it is deemed necessary to do so, in the interests of the 
safety of the Realm, its interual security and external defence 
and the solidarity of its administrative machine. 

‘‘ That, as the non-Muslims living in the areas now included 
in Pakistan never accepted the partition wliich is now being forced 
on them, they shall be regarded as nationals of Hindusthan and 
shall have all the rights of citizens of Hindusthan when they are 
in Hindusthan. The Union of Hindusthan will look after their 
interests as the interests of its own nationals and will render them 
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all help and encouragement to develop along lines conducive to 
the Union of the seceding parts with Hindusthan. 

“ That, in view of the urgent and imperative need of streng- 
thoning the defences of the country, it is necessary to take 
immediate steps to raise an extensive National Miliihi; and for 
this, in view of this convention, compulsory military training 
should be imparted to tlie Hindu Youth and they should bo 
encouraged to keep arms. 

“ That, in view of the fact that Urdu is a remnant of the foreign 
domination of India which is terminated from a major part of 
India, it is necessary that it ( Urdu ) should b(^ abolished from all 
Government offices, Legislatures, Courts and other public bodies ; 
and in Hindi-sx^eakiiig provinces, Sanskrit-}>ased Hindi, written 
in Devanagari script, shall be used as the court and official lan¬ 
guage as well as the medium of instruction in all stages of the 
educational system. For other parts, the regional languages shall 
take the same place to the total exclusion of English, provided 
that the National Language for All-India shall be Hindi. 

“ This convention requests the Government of India to accept 
the policy laid down above as the exjiress wish of the vast majority 
of the people of Hindusthan and to declare in unequivocal terms 
their adherence to it. It also requests the Constituent Assembly 
to incorporate it suitably in the Constitution of India. 

If the Government hesitates in implementing this policy, 
the Convention will be forced to call upon the Government to hold 
general elections at the earliest date for ascertaining the wishes 
of the electorates on this issue. 

“ This Convention calls upon the Hindus to organise them¬ 
selves on the basis of the policy laid down above and to forge 
popular sanctions for its acceptance and enforcement by the 
Government of India. ” 

Among the other resolutions passed by the Convention were 
that it should strive to inculcate military spirit among the Hindu 
youth and to exhort them to join institutions where military 
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training could be had. The rulers of the Indian States were to 
be approached for providing facilities for sucli trainine:. The 
Committee was also asked to contact and get th(^ support of the 
religious, denominational and caste organisations of the Hindus 
and their Volunteer organisations with a view to carry on the 
activities for purpose laid down by the Convention. The 
meeting further conveyed its most f)rofound and heart-felt 
sympithies with the people of the partitioned territories, Hindus 
and Sikhs (‘specially, who, during the last one year, have l)ecn put 
to the most gliustly and unprecendentcfd hardsJii})s and sufferings. 

With the mounting “ Meo rebellion ” the doscTiption of which 
immediately follows, in putting down which both the Maharaja 
of Alvvar and Dr. Khan* had to actively engage themselves for some 
months, and the assassination of the Mahatma in which both of 
them were unjustly implicated, the Convention could not make 
much headway. And after the murder of Mahatma, it was a 
reign of terror everywhere for suppressing any pro-Hindu 
activities particularly. 

The History of the Rebellion of Meo-Muslims of Alwar 
State in Rajputana.: 

Alwar State is situated in the north-east corner of Rajastan. 
Its area including the Nimrana Jagir is about 3,200 square 
miles. To its north is situated the Gurgaon District of East 
Punjab, Nabha State and the Kotkasim Pargana of the Jaipur 
State. To its east is situated also the Gurgaon district and the 
Bharatpur State and to its west are situated the Jaipur, Nabha 
and Patiala States. In the Central area of the State there aio 
lots of small hillocks which are rocky and unapproachable even to 
pedestrians. These hillocks comprise an area of about />00 square 
miles of the State. The population of the State is about 9 lakhs, 
out of which the Meo, Khanjad, and Rangad and other Muslims 
constitute two and half lakhs, their percentage to the total popu* 
lation being 27. 

There is an important area in the State named Mewat, the 
people of which have the same culture and language. These Meos 
4kre-notorious in Indian history.. Tijara, Kishangad and Ramgad 
Nizamats and the northern part of the Lakhangad Nizamat and 
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practically the whole of Alwar Nizamant constitute this Mewat 
territory which is about one third of the whole State. This Mewat 
ti-mtory is not limited to Alwar State only. It extends into the 
(}urgaon district of East Punjab, Bharatpur State and the Mathura 
(Ustrict of Uttar Pradesh. These Meo Muslims were notorious as 
rebellious people even in the Muslim regime. There was always 
a tussle between Alwar and Tijara for supremacy in this whole 
area. { Elliot—Muslim History, Part IV, page 273)’ 

The Meos with all the other Muslims always indulged in raid¬ 
ing and looting the suri-ounding areas. Many examples of this 
activity of theirs arc recorded in the Indian History. These Meos 
were very much troublesome to the Muslim rulers of Delhi and they 
are described by Muslim historians as terrible people and condemned. 
They were carrying out these activities of theirs even at the time 
of Sultan Balban. These people sometimes even raided the ares 
round Delhi and carried on their looting and raiding activities 
there, without being afraid of the ruling authority. On account 
of this, it was necessary in those times to close the western gate 
of Dellii at the time of mid-day Nimaz. Sultan Balban had to 
ilrive them from the forest surrounding Delhi and had to keep 
sufficient forces in that area for its protection. One Bahadur 
Nahar Mewati became a powerful Sardar in 1388. He had his 
fortress and residence at Kotila in the Tijara hill area. He was 
always indulging in looting the territory upto Delhi. Nasiruddin, 
the ruler of Delhi at that time had to pursue him and drive 
him towards Zirka. One Sardar of Taimurlang, named Khizr- 
khan surrounded the fortress of this Bahadur Nahar Mewati 
and destroyed his place Kotila and drove away the Meos from 
that area. Thereupon, the Meos took shelter in the surrounding 
hilly tracts. (Briggs—Farishta, Part I Page 496 and Muslim 
Historians Part III page 449 and Part I PP 36—63) 

In 1421, Sayed Mubarak invaded the Mewat area and carried 
on destruction there. The Meos thereafter took shelter again 
in the Tijara area. The next year, the Ruler invaded Mewat 
again, but the Meos destroyed their own habitations and villages 
and fled away to the Tijara hills. This had no effect on the Meos. 
Therefore, the ruler carried on terrible slaughter and incendiarism 
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there. (Briggs- Farishta Part I Page 518 and Musalman Riya- 
satkar, Part IV, Page 61). The Eaip(?ror again invaded Mewafe 
in 1427. At that also, the Meos followed their old techniqne 
of buriuiig their haiiitations and fleeing away. In 1428 also the 
Emperor had to c. i'\ destrnetion again into the Mewat area. 

Jn 1450, after ascending the throne, Bahlol Ix)dhi, invarhal 
Mewat immediately, but he could not subdue them and the Mcoh 
continued to trouble him always. The Emperor Babar has writti^n 
in his autobiography that the ring-loader of the relxO Meos was 
Hasan Khan Mewati. Babar siibdiuKl the Meos and they were 
kept under subjugation till the end of the Sur Dynasty. Huma}''un 
in his regime had entrusted the w^ork of establishing peace in Mewat 
to Mirza area Hindal. After him, Akbar completely humbled them 
and made rigorous arrangements to keep them on the right path. 

During the reign of Maharaj Rajashri Bakhtavar Singhji, 
the Meos of Sonkhar and Kathumar in the south-east and Tijara 
and Tapukda in the north-easi created trouble. After him Maharaj 
Rajaslm Sawai Winayasinghji also had to face terrible raids and 
atrocities from the Meos. Miki measures were found ineffe«div"e. 
Therefore, their hamlets w’er<‘ burnt and their eaitle were wrested 
from them. This alone biought them to b<x)k, (Imxx^rial Gazet¬ 
teer of India. Pages 4—8). The Meos kept tlie jx^aec after being 
subdued, but they again indulged in their evil practice as soon as 
they got an opportunity. (Pellet—Gazetteer of India, Page S8), 
In 1847, the Meos collected together and they burnt the granaries 
of the State and carried away tin* cattle. These Meos also loote<i 
Perozepor© and other villages in the British territory. Therefore, 
the British Army was required to be sent in that area to establish 
peace. At this time, many Meo Rebels were hanged(Pollet Gazett 
eer of India, page 38). 

In 1932-33, in the regime of Maharaja Jaisingh, the Meos 
rebelled against him which resulted in the dejwsition of that 
Maharaja. The recent rebellion of the Meos also w'as engineer¬ 
ed after great preparation . It liegan in 1946 and the Meos tried 
to create anarchical condition in the whole of the State. 
At the instigation of Maulana Abdul Kuddus, an outsider, the 
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Meos of Kisbangad Jfizamat refused to pay the excise duty on 
tobacco. This started an open opposition to the State. Thus an 
attempt to create anarchy in the State was obvious and the Gover¬ 
nment had to take steps against Abdul Kuddtis, After this, 
the Meos started open rebellion and collected themselves on the 
top of a hill and sent emissaries to sunoundimg villages asking 
the people there to join the ranks of the rebels . They collected 
rifles and other weapons and met the State forces under the Dis- 
tiict Magistrate in an open combat . The District Magistrate 
ordered them to disperse. On refusal they were fired on, which 
resulted in injury to two sepoys. The Meos seized rifles from some 
sepoys and agiiin had to be fired on. But the contingent consisted 
of Meos only. The firing was not very effective. Only one Meo 
was killed. But the rebels dispersed and it appeared that the situ¬ 
ation was under control. 

At this time, the Muslims of India were carrying on 
very strong movement to establish Pakistan and the Meos 
were inspired to demand an independent Meostan. At that 
time, the partition of Punjab and Bengal was not on the 
horizon. Therefore, the Meos thought that their Meostan 
will be contiguous to the powerful State of Pakistan and that 
they would be able to better their prospects with the help 
of Pakistan. They also thought that the establishment of 
an independent Meostan would naturally result in the 
extension of Pakistan, because they thought that it would be 
easy to include not only the Meo areas in Bharatpur and 
Alwar States, but also some areas in the Uttar Prades-h 
also In the proposed Meostan. Several Panebayats were held 
in the Mewat area to support this demand. Towards the end, 
Choudhari Mehtabkhan, Punjab M. L. A., Mohamad Yunus Khan, 

B. A. LL. B., Pleader at Besru, Choudhari Sardar Khan and Mr. 
Rashid Ahmed B. A. LL. B. called a big conference of the Meos 
at Gurgaon. ( Out of these four Musalmans, Md. Yunus Khan, 
Pleader and Choudhari Mehtabkhan, M. L. A., were sent by Sardar 
Patel to me on the 8th of August 1947 for a compromise. The 
Muslim League fourth party of Bombay has joined the Congress. 

Is not there a great similarity between the action of the Bombay 
Muslim League and the action of these Musalmans? ) In the invi- 
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tation to this Conference, it was definitely asserted that although 
the Meos were living under different administrations, they were 
very anxious to come together under one administration, A meet* 
ing took place on the 1st of December 1946 in the Bharatpur 
State to carry on this projjagar.da of the integration of the Mewat 
areas under different administralions . This meeting was presid* 
ed over by Dr. Ashraf the Communist Leader. The Meos of Alwar 
and Bharatpur States took prominent part in this Conference and 
made speeches supporting the demand . Dr. Ashraf made a very 
inciting speech. 2'his conference passed a resolution that Meostan 
should be carveed out from the different areas right frem 3JehrauH 
to Bandikui. This was an emphaiit- demand for separation from 
the Alwar State and the Bharatpur State and it soved the seeds 
of rebellion against these two States. It was the duty of these 
Governments to nip this rebellion in the bud. But the Govern¬ 
ments did nothing. The result was that there was continuoua 
propaganda in the States in favour of independent Meostan. 
A Panchayat was held on the 3rd Febuary 1947 at Hasanpur in 
the Tijara area when a song by name Tarana—I—Mewat was 
broadcast everywhere in the Alwar and Bharatpur States and 
the Meos of these States were thus incited to become indepen¬ 
dent from these States, and even from the State of Delhi and 
there was a fervent appeal to the Meos to come forward for 
self- sjicrifice. Sayed Muttalabi of Faridabad can ied on terrible 
propaganda in favour of this independent Meostan in the months 
of March and April 1947. (Dr. Khare (myself) took charge of the 
office of the Prime Minister of Alwar on 19th of April 1947). 
The Meos of Gurgaou district with the help of other Muslims 
started communal riots rcsuliing in terrible lc.s8 of life and property 
of the Hindoos. These Meos from Gurgaon entered the Alwar 
State and brnmed some villages. On the .3rd of April 1947, a 
large number of Meos collected near the Gandhan Hill of tho 
Tijara area. They had rifles, swords, axes and other weapons. 
This unlawful assembly was ordered to disperse but they paid no 
heed to it and fired cn the Government forces. In this skirmish 
6 Meos were wounded and 8 were arrested. 4 wounded Meos 
were carried away by the mob. On account of these terrible 
communal riots in the Gurgaon district many Meos from there 
sought shelter in the Alwar State. 
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This was a second rel)olliDn against the State. At this time, 
different political parties were discussing the future of India and 
there werf* communal riots at many places. The demand ol 
l^ikistiin Avas practically c‘Ojicede<I and there Averc discussions 
in th<* Ahvar State on the ciiistion of joining India or J^ddstan. 
Communal riots were going on in the Ahvar State also with the 
intention to (?ornpel the MaJiaraja to join Pakistan. On the fith 
of May 1947, the Moos attacked a contingent of the AI war Aiiiij 
detaik^d for wat clung the area and seized one rilk*. This AA^as 
a dangerous ncAvs. Thr (^oinicil of Jfiniders of the Ahvar Stale 
recorded aremlution ihatfhl^ teas a chnVevqe to the State and %t was 
vsele.ss to try to persuade the Mcos thereafter to he peaceful. Th(^ 
person Avho seized the rifle from the Ahvar Arjny came from the 
Gurgaoii district, and the Inspector General of Police of the 
Alwar State Avas ordered to contact the Indian authorities in this 
matter. 

After some time the situation was brought under control. 
The Maharaja had not decided whether to join Pakistan or India. 
Therefore nothing much happened and the Mcos hoped that ulti¬ 
mately the Maharaja aaouM elect to join Pakistan. 

It AAas proclaimed on the 3rd June 1947 that India and tlu' 
provinces of the Punjab and Bengal Avould be partitioiuKl and 
Pakistan would be established . This knocked the bottom out 
of the hopes entertained by the Meo.s to join Pakistan The 
Maharaja decided on the 1st of July 1947 to join the Indian Con¬ 
stituent Assembly. This resulted in causing frustration to th<^ 
Mcos and also other Musalmans. At this time, communal riots 
took place in the Punjab on a very large scale and the Alwar State 
being contiguous to Punjab was also affcct(Kl. The present 
situation in the Alwar State is the result of these different events. 

The Meo rioters in the Bharatpur State began to enter the 
Alwar State in large numbers about the middle of July 1947. 
The Government thought that these Mcos Avill bo peaceful. There¬ 
fore it did not take any steps against them. But these new-comers 
carried on poisonous propaganda and incited many local Meos 
to create riotous conditions. On the 29th of July 1947, the Meos 
fired on the motor car of the Hindoos going from Buntoli to Alwar, 
and killed 3 persons, The Hindoos were irritated by this cruel 
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attack. The Meos aUo destroyed luid looted the old Jain tejuplo 
in the Alwar State. (Sir Hukam Chand, the Millionaire of Indoro 
had J/rought this incident to the notice of Sardar Patel by we. 
Sardar IJ^atel sent that Avire to me requesting me to make proper 
arrangements for protection). Besides this, they forcibly conver¬ 
ted many Hindoos. 

The situation begau to be more and more grave. The Meos 
attacked Aillages in large numbers, burned them, and slaughtered 
the villagers. The Meos thought that just as the Musalmans of 
India by indulging in large scale communal riots compelled the 
Oongross to concede Pakistan, they v\ould also by adopting the 
same ]ir()eedure compel the Hindoos to concede their demand. 
(But the Meos forgot that the Alwar administration was not timid 
lik(i thc‘ Congress administration ). 

On account of these frequent attacks by the Meos, the Hindoos 
also begau to carry on counter attacks. The counter attacks 
on the Meos first began oji the villages bordering the Bharatpur 
State and spread everywhere. Both the parties sufferred heavily 
and the peoplt^ began to leave theii* villages, and ran away to 
other places. In a village called Prithvipura, the Meos committed 
the sacrilege of killing a cow in a temple. This created a very 
bitter hatred lietween tlu‘ two communities. The Meos of Tijara 
town and the other Muslims also looted the town and slaughtered 
the Hindoos on a large scale. This happened under the leadership 
of a Nazim, an employee of the Alwar State Government, and many 
])ensioncr military officers also joined the rebels. (This Nazim’s 
name was Barkatiillah. After leading this campaign of looting 
and slaughtering in Tijara, he fled into the Indian territory. I 
gave his description to Sardar Patel and requested Sardar Patel 
to caj)ture him and hand him over to the Alwar State. He was 
not found ). The Meos in the Alwar Military joined the rebels 
and fired on the State forces. The position became very delicate 
on account of this. The Meos in the Police Department either 
deserted or joined the rebels. This created a situation of groaf 
difficulty to the State. 

The situation at Tijaia was brought under control but the 
Meos again became active and on the 11th August 1947, they 
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looted Zindoli village in the Mundawar Nizamat and set fire to the 
houses there. They also broke one idol in a temple there. They 
also looted and burnt the Mubarakpur village in the Ramgad 
Nizamat and Ismailpur village in the Kisangad Nizamat. On 
the 13th August 1947, they looted and burnt Bahadurpur village 
in the Alwar Nizamat. The Khanjad Musalmans who fled from 
Tijara took shelter in a Takia in Hasanpur village. On the 12th 
of August, a mob of 10,000 Meos collected and met the State forces. 
When they fled away they left behind^ lot of ammunition, uniforms 
and rifles. At this time lot of goods looted by these Meos at 
Tijara was recovered. About 15,000 to 20000 Meos attacked 
Nawegaon village on the border between Alwar State and Gur- 
gaon, but the Stare forces repulsed this attack. 

After this, a large number of Meos left their villages and took 
refuge in the surrounding hilly areas and used fj'om there to attack 
Hindoo villages whenever opportunity offen^d. On the 16th 
of August, some Meos fired on the State forces. On the 17th 
August, the Meos looted Bambora village and stopped the commu¬ 
nication from and to that village. The State forces took action 
against them. Another skirmish took place between the 
State forces and the rebels when the rebels had ambushed in the 
nullah between Zindoli and Siwana. The rebels fled from here 
leaving behind some country rifles, a country pistol, some lead 
bullets, some caps of catridges and some gun powder. 

The Meos of Tijara, Tapukda and Kishangad took refuge 
in the surrounding hills and carried on stray attacks on travellers 
and looted the property in the surrounding villages. A detachment 
of the Army pursued them to the Hamiki village on the25th August. 
This village was their base. The army fired on them and the Meos 
fled into the hi.lls which being difficult to approach, it was impossi¬ 
ble to arrest anybody. 

On the border of Ramgad Nizamat, the Meos collected in 
their thousands in the Gurgaon district and began to attack the 
Alwar forces. They attacked the border village of Nawegaon at 
night between 11 and 3, on the 21st August, but the Army was 
alert and the attack was repulsed. The Meos also attacked Naha- 
rpur Khurd village. In the skirmish, 10 Meos were killed and 
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18 wounded. On the 22nd August, the Meos attacked the town of 
Ramgad and the Army Iiad to fire on them. Two Meos were 
killed and several wounded. At Khojka also the Meos were fired 
upon. On the 24th August, while carrying away looted property 
at Mubarakpur, tb. Meos had a skirmish w ith the Army as a result 
of which they ran leaving behind 10 swords, 2 countr}^ rifles 

and 4 big boxes of cloth. 

As mentioned before, all Hindoos, Rajputs, Jats, Gujars. 
Ahirs and Baniyas forgot their differences and united to meet 
the attacks of the Meo Musalmans. The Hindoos also began to 
raid the Meo villages, as a consequence of which there were skir¬ 
mishes between the Hindoo unlawful assemblies and the Meo 
unlawful ass<miblies. It is difficult to give the figures of killed, 
Roughly speaking, it can be estimated that the loss on either side 
was in adverse proportion to the population. The Hindoos also 
burnt Muslim villages and converted the Muslims to Hinduism on a 
large scale. About 40,000 to 45,000 Musalmans might have been 
converted to Hinduism. The Musalmans desecrated temples. 
The Hindoos razed the mosques to the ground. The state forces 
naturally did not take any sides. They gave equal protection to 
all wherever it was necessary and possible. The counter attacks 
of the Hindoos made the Meos lose their morale. They destroyed 
their own villages and fled to Gurgaon, Mathura, Agra and Delhi 
and many other places, Some Muslims sold their belongings and 
went to Tonk, Bhopal, Bhawalpur and even Hyderabad Deccan. 
As a result, today there is not a single Muslim in the whole of the 
Alwar State, which resulted in great financial loss to the State. 
In this way, the Meo problem in the State which was troubling the 
State for several centuries has been solved at least for the time 
being. The Alwar State had to face great difficulties. When 
the Alwar State was passing through its life and death crisis on 
account of this Meo rebellion, the Muslims outside the State carried 
on poisonous propaganda against the State and the State had to 
face that also. Seven or eight ITrdu dailies in Delhi described 
the Alwar happenings in the most hyperbolical terms and conti¬ 
nuously carried on propaganda against the State. Some Meos 
had made Delhi their abode. The Muslim League in Delhi took 
them in a procession through the city to create prejudice against 
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the Alwar State. Fortunately, the Delhi authorities deniaiidetl 
securities from these Urdu newspaper.s and stopped this mischi¬ 
evous 2 >ropaganda. 

Agra and Mathura districts in Uttar Pradesh beijig contiguous 
to the Alwar State, it was natural for .some Mco Muslims to take 
refuge there. During the height of the distui bailees., some 3feos 
from the Gurgaon <iistriet took refuge in the Alwar State which 
gave equal protection to all without making any differences on 
iiceount of religion. The Alwar State at that time did not make 
any comiilaint to the Punjab Government or the Government of 
India and did not ask these States also to take back thei»’ relugees. 
Inspite of this, the Government of Govind Vallabli Pant in Uttar 
Pradesh complained to the Central Government against the 
Alwar State, that the Alwar State had allowed its population to 
take shelter in the Agra and Mathura districts. It was surjnising 
that prior to this thousands of Hindoo reJfugces had taken shelter 
in Uttar Pradesh, but that time the Government of Govind Vallabh 
Pant did not make any complaint to the Central Government. 
Thousands of Musahnans were fleeing from East Ibinjab to West 
Punjab but no comidaint was made by anybody. It was strange 
therefore that the Briti.sh officers who were kept there to protect 
the bolder sliould complain against the Alw.ar State and charge 
it with paitiality towards Hindoos and prejudice against Musal- 
mans. This charge wa.s effectively refuted by the Alwar State 
by iiointing out to the migreation of Musalmans from East Punjab 
to West Punjab. The State iKiinted out that Alwai’ State being 
contiguous to the East Punjab, the position of Muslims was simi¬ 
lar in both the areas. Therefore if the East Punjab Government 
was not blameworthy for the migration of Muslims from there, 
why sliould the Alwar State alone be blamed for the same thing. 
When the Alwar State was asked peremptorily to take back the 
migrated Meos in the State, it replied that if the East Punjab 
Government was prepared to take back the Muslims who had 
migrated to West Punjab, Alwar State would also do likewise. 
It is well known that Pundit Nehru, the Prime Minister was 
deadly against exchange of population. But ho also after observ¬ 
ing the situation in the Punjab had expressed his view that it 
was then necessary to consider a large scale exchange 
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of |»oi>ulatioii. Uuder these conditions, it was inipossibh^ 
to .send the Moos back into the Ahvar Stat(\ When tlic Centn* 
asked the Alwar State to rc'ceive some; Hindoo refugc'es from West 
Punjab and the Frontier province in place of the raigrate<l Muslims, 
the Stale agretaj to receive 50,000 Hindoo refugees. Tn this way, 
this difficuH [iroblem has been solv('d for lh(> present. No one 
can say what will hap])en in the future. Conditions in the State 
arc for the present ejuite peaceful, but so long as communal riots 
are going on in the Punjab and elsewhere, nobody can say how 
long this peace can be m.aintained. 



CHAPTER XV 

DEPOSED FROM ALWAR 

I have freely admitted in the last chapter that I accepted 
the Diwaasbip of Alwar in those disheartening and difficult 
circumstancea only to fulfill my ambition of becoming a member 
of the Constituent Assembly representing that State. My ambi¬ 
tion was fulfilled because the Maharaja of Alwar announced on 
the Ist July 1947 my nomination to th:) Constituent Assembly 
on behalf of the State. After publication of the news that the 
Alwar State joined the Constituent Assembly many small and 
middling ruling princes also announced their joining the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly because the Maharaja of Alwar was regarded as 
ene of the leaders in the Chamber of Princes. It was natural 
therefore for the princes to follow him. I therefore claim a legi¬ 
timate share in the achievement of Sardar I^atel in the matter of 
integration of the country, because I persuaded the Maharaja of 
Alwar to join the Constituent Assembly. There is another 
claimant also in this achievement of Sardar Patel. He is Lord 
J»uis Mountbatten, the then Viceroy and Governor General of 
India. I have asserted before that Lord Jx)uis Mountbatten 
compelled the Indian Princes to j >in the Constituent Assembly 
of the Indian Union. I will now relate how this happened. 

After the announcement of 3rd June 1917, of the paidi- 
tioning of the country and the provinces of Bengal and the 
Punjab, Lord Louis Mounntbatten called a conference of the 
Maharajas and their Diwans under his own presidentship in Delhi 
either towards the end of June or beginning of July. I attended 
this conference in the capacity of the Diwan of Alwar. In this 
conference. Lord Louis Mountbatten advised the Indian Maharajas 
to join the Indian Union without any hesitation. After the speech 
of Lord Mountbatten, the Diwan of Kutch expressed his doubt 
about this advice of Mountl>atten, He was sitting close to me. 
Addressing Lord Mountbatten, he said, “I cannot take the deoi- 
•ion of joining the Kutch State with the Indian Union and 
aunounoe it today. The Maharawal of Kutch is at present on 
tour in Europe. 1 cannot take the responsibility without oou> 
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suiting him.” Lord Louis Mountbatten replied, "There is on 
reasion for you to be afraid of taking this decision. When your 
Maharawal returns from Europe, you can straightaway tell him 
that you have been advised to take this decision by the Viceroy 
and I am sure you will not be troubled.” Both these speeches 
made in the conleif nce showed how great was the influence 
exercised by the V'iceroy on the Indian princes. No Congress 
leader, not even Sardar Patel, attended this meeting. I there¬ 
fore make bold to say that a considerable measure of the credit 
of integrating Bharat goes to Lord Mountbatten. 

After my nomination to the Coirstituent Assembly was 
announced I attended a meeting of that body to take the oath 
of allegiance and sign the register of members. My going to 
the table to do this has been described by the Hindustan Times 
of Delhi in the following terms, “Dr. Khare walked very slowly 
and deliberately as if he had to show that although he was 
excluded from the Constituent Assembly by the Congress, some 
how or other he succeeded in joining that August body.” 

Sometimes T used to make speeches in the Constituent 
Assembly which were very critical of the Nehru Government. 
Debate was going on, on the foreign policy of India in the Con¬ 
stituent Assembly, Legislative on the 3rd of December 1947. 
During this debate a cut of Rs. hundred on the supplementary 
budget was suggested. While making a speech on this cut 
motion, Prof. Banga, a member from Andhra, praised Nehru 
to the skies and said that the international prestige of India 
was greatly enhanced. He also praised Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Pandit 
for walking out of the U. N. O. along with Pakistan to protest 
a gains t the partition of Palestine. In my speech on this motion* 
I said “since I had no yardstick, to measure the enhancement 
of the international prestige of India, I could not give any 
opinion on it. Perhaps Prof. Banga had such a yardstick to 
enable liim to give such a positive opinion. Walking out was 
usuel with Congressmen. But it was surprising that those who 
consented to the partition of this great country protested against 
the partition of a small territory like Palestine and walke<l out 
hand in hand with Pakistan. But after all, there was no wonder 
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because appeasement of Pakistan was the perpetual policy of 
the Congress. I do not understand the intricacies and the con* 
fusion of international politics. But I can emphatically say 
that the prestige of Bharat has gone down in the countries of the 
British Commonwealth. In South Afrira our position has becorno 
worse. In Ceylon also the rights of the Indians are trampled 
upon. (After eleven years, today t!ie situation of Indians in 
Ceylon is much worse) The same was the condition in Burma 
where Indians owned property worth crores of rupees. The 
Government of India did not do anything fvir the safety of their 
interests in Burma. But the British while quitting Burma, 
successfully safeguarcle I all th?ir interests in Burma. But 
iospite of the setback everyvvJiere, I saw one great advantage 
in our [oroign politics. We could appoint now as many ambas¬ 
sadors or representatives in foreign countries as wo liked and 
thus benefit our friends, relations and admires. This was not a 
small advantagi ! And I congratulate the Government of India 
for 

In this debate naturally, the last speech was delivered by 
Nehru. In his speech Nehru did not reply to any of the points 
raised by me, but indulged in a personal criticism against me. 
He said, ‘‘I am very glad that Dr. Khare took part in this 
debate and made the debate lively. He criticised our foreign 
p »licy. I grant his right of criticism. When ho was on this 
6ide of the house, it was difficult to understand his speeches 
and now when he is on the side of the oi)position, it has become 
much more difficult to gather any meaning in his speeches. 
His criticism will have no effect because it was only a meaning, 
less jargon.” ’ 

There was a Congress paper at Delhi at that time named 
National GalL It criticised Nehru in its issue of the 5th December ' 
1947 for criticising me in this manner which amounted to hitting 
below the belt. Next day, Mr. Bapuji Anoy (Representative of 
the Southern Maratha States) left liis seat and came to me ahd" 
said, **Pandit Nehru ought not to have criticised you in th©' 
manner he did yesterday.” I replied, ‘‘Bapuji, please do not be 
anxious. It is not my nature to swallow insults and keep quiet. 
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I shall certainly at the very first opportunity take revenge upon 
Pandit No^iru for his improper criticism levelled at me yesterday. 
You need not worry about it.” 

1 soon got suf an opportunity. One Cmgress member 
moved a cut motio; oi rupees hundred to discuss bribery and 
black market. Dur ag the debate on this cut motion, Mr. R. K. 
Sidhwa, a Congress riieinl)er said, “There is no doubt about the 
existence of bribery and black market. But the present Govern¬ 
ment cannot at all be blamed for it. The Government which 
functioned before this Government is responsible for this corrup- 
tion and black market.” 

In reply to Sidhwa, I said in my speech,” I object to the 
statement of Mr. Sidliwa and it is my right to do so as a 
member of the previous Government. Even so, I have not 
stood up to defend that Government. But I say that the 
corruption and black market have now greatly increased in the 
regime of this Government. They are now much more in 
evidence than in the regime of the previo is Government 
and the present Government is responsible for it and the 
reason for it is obvious. The previous G:)vernment and its 
machinery was never so thick with the mercantile community 
as the present Goveruraent and its machinery.” At this time, 
some Congress members expressed their opposition to this state¬ 
ment of mine by making a noise. Seeing it, I said, “I am not 
one of those who can be cowed down by such noise. I will now 
place before the house the proof in support of my statement 
supplied by a highly placed Congressman which you will have 
to accept. Some days ago, whde replying to an interpellation, 
the Revenue Minister of Bihar, Mr. Krishna Ballabh Sahai placed 
before the Bihar Legislative Assembly a long list of high placed 
Coi^reasmen who indulgeil in black market. Have you forgotten 
this? 1 challenge e\ ery member in this bouse to deny this.” 

Further on I said, “There is another reason for which L 
intervened in this debate. The other day,. Pandit Nehrqi. 
welcomed my speech in the house. I therefore feel like speaking 
today also. 1 humbly thank the Hou’ble the Prime Minister of 
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India for generously conceding my right to criticise. His com¬ 
plaint is that he does not understand the meaning of my 
speeches. I am surprised because 1 speak in plain English 
which could be understood by any person with a common 
intelligence. Pandit Nehru says that my criticism will have no 
effect. I readily agree with him, but the reason is not that my 
criticism is a meanm-gUss jargon. But the reason is that in this 
house there are serried ranks of mechanised voting automatons 
who have pawned their conscience and commonsense to him.” 

Lot of excitement was created in the house by iny speech. 
Some Congress members severely criticised me in the lobby, 
while some others patted me on the back by saying Zindabad 
(long live). When I asked them the reason for patting me, they 
said, that they had been muzzled by discipline. But they 
felt delighted if somebody manfully came forward and gave 
expression to naked truth. 

A couple of days after this incident, in the assembly, i. e. 
exactly on the 7th December 1947, Mr. G. D. Birla invited me by 
phone for dinner at his house, the same night. After the dinner 
was over, he requested me to see Mahatma Gandhi who was his 
guest. (This Mr. Birla has written a booklet in English entitled 
Tinder the Shadow of the Mahatma’. In this book, Birlaji has 
described the close relationship existing between him and Gandhi 
and compared himself to Gandhi. In this comparison, he has 
shown that in practical life, wealth is of great importance.) To 
understand the implication of this invitation by Shri G. D. Birla, 
I must refer to some past incidents. 

I have mentioned before that Gandhiji took the side of the 
Meo Muslims of Alw»r and wanted to rehabilitate them there. 
It will be worthwhile therefore to describe the tendencies of 
these Muslims. It is well known that in those times, the Hindoos 
and Muslims hated each other. Communal riots were going on 
in Alwar in June and July 1947 and even sometime after¬ 
wards. At that time, many Musalmans left Alwar and went 
and stayed at Bewari, a town in the Gnrgaon district. Bewari 
is a railway junction between Delhi and Alwar. I had occa¬ 
sion to go to Delhi many times on business and used to go 
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sometimes by motor and sometimes by rail. On one occasion, 
after the date and train of my joiimey to Delhi were finally 
fixed, a Muslim orderly of Alwar who was serving me at my 
bungalow suddenly left Alwar like many other Musalmans. He 
went to liewari and must have communicated the news of my 
journey to the Muslim refugties there. Because, that day, when 
my train stopped at, Rewari station about 200 Musalmans ran 
towards ray can-iage crying ‘Allah ho Akbar’. It was fortunate 
that I was cautious from the very beginning and I had taken 
with me in my carriage a Military officer and a dozen armed 
sepoys for my protection. As soon as the train stopped, these 
armed sepoys stood before my carriage on both sides with fixed 
bayonets. The Muslim mob was discomfited by seeing them. 
My peons had already closed all the windows and doors of the 
carriage. But one could see outside through the wire-gauzed 
windows. The Musalmans came so near the carriage that I 
could easily hear their speeches. They were saying, ‘look there, 
that culprit is going. But what to do ?’ So saying they 
looked at the armed sepoys and rubbed their hands. My train 
halted at the Rewari station for about an hour, but T did not 
see any police arrangements there made by the Union Govern¬ 
ment, and I enjoyed this dangerous amusement for one full 
hour. I was very much afraid that day because my wife 
accompanied me. 1 heaved a sigh of relief when the train 
moved on. This example gives an idea of the loyalty and 
reliability a Muslim servant. 

Once I was going from Delhi to Alwar by oar. My car 
stopped at a nullah about 20 miles from Alwar due to some 
defect in its machinery. It was about mid-day. When I got 
down from the car and began to look round, I saw all the 
neighbouring villages burning. I also saw some people coming 
towards the road with their belongings loaded on bullock carts. 
I could not at first know what the matter was. But it was 
evident that it was something dangerous. As the people began 
to come nearer and nearer towards the toad, I found that they 
were Meo Muslims and thought that if they should come near 
me, my life would be in danger. But fortunately my oar began 
to move and I reached the office of Ramgarh Nizattlat which was 
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about 6 or 6 miles from the ntdlah with great speed. Bamgarb 
town was also stirred. The villagers were standing on the 
terraces with their guns trained on all sides, because they were 
apprehending an attack by the Meos. I remained in the office 
of the Ratngarh Nizamat for about two hours for safety. When 
I enquired from the people about the outbreak of fire in the 
neighbouring villages, I was told that the Meo Muslims in those 
villages had set fire to their own houses and left the villages. 
Mahatma Gandhi was intent upon resettling such devilish people 
in the Alwar State. But aiiparently Sardar Patel also did not 
listen to Mahatma’s atlvice tliis time; because, as mentioned in 
the previous chapter in a meeting under the i>residentship of 
Sardar Patel held on October Gth, 1W7, attended by neighbour¬ 
ing Princes and thor Diwans, it was decided that these Musalmans 
who had left the States should be sent to Pakistan and the 
Hindoo and Sikh refugees from Pakistan should be settled in 
these States. 

This decision must have disappointed the Mahatma» 
and he must have realised that his close friends and 
colleagues also did not care for his opinions and advice. 
This must have created a feeling of frustration in the mind 
of Gandhi. His prayer meetings were going on as usual. 
About the 25th or 26th of October 1947, near about Dasera 
of that year, a person present in the prayer meeting said 
to Gandhiji, ‘‘Mabatmaji, you always say that you want to 
live for 125 years but we want you to live more in this 
world. You therefore say in your prayer meetings that 1 
shall live for 150 years.” Mahatma replied, to this member 
of the audience, “my dear fellow, now 1 do not want to 
live even for 125 years. So the question of wanting to live 
for 150 years does not arise. I now desire that God should 
close my eyes here and now, because there is no charm ii| 
living any longer as even my close associates now do not 
listen to my advice. My principles are pot followed by 
anybody and the common people also now do not like me 
so much.’* 1 read this aceount of this meeting publiehed in 
the Hindustan Times then and 1 felt very happy that the curse 
which 1 hod uttered on Gandhi in a public meeting at Nagpiu 
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on 3rd October 1038 (that year’s Dasera day) had been fulfilled. 
This curse has been referred to in a previous chapter. 

The admission that my curse was fulfilled in a short period 
of nine years was given by Mahatma Gandhi himself and I issued 
a small statement to thank God for it under the caption *A 
Brahmin’s Curs*- In the conclusion of the statcunent I said, 
“Mahatmaji’s aVdmsa is dead, khadl remains only as a 
cover for hypocracy, truth is killed and Hindoo-Musllm 
unity is buried fathoms deep under a mountain of Hindoo- 
flesh, blood and bones. Gandhism is dead. Long live 
Mahatma Gandhi.” 

This statement was pub’i'hed in Ahvar Patrika a newspaper 
of Alwar. 2,000 copies of this statement were printed by Hakim 
Rai, a refugee from Rawa!t»indi who hed settled in Alwar. He 
distributed the copies of this statement in Delhi and he gave 
one copy of the statement to Mahatma Gandhi also. Mahatma 
read it and said, *’Oh, this Khare is still pursuing me. 
What harm have I caused him ? I must find out a remedy 
to stop this.” This must have hap pern d in the second or third 
week of November 1947 After returning to Alwar from Delhi, 
when Hakim Rai told me what was said by the Mahatma about 
me, I thought that it was very likely that I would got another 
oall from the Mahatma for psychological treatment as such a 
call was received through Nanasaheb Kedar in December 1945, 
an account of which could be read in the 12 th chapter. There¬ 
fore when I received an invitation for dinner on the 7th Decern* 
her 1947 from Shri G. D. Birla, my curiosity was naturally 
aroused. 

When I received the invitation from Shri G. D. Birla, I 
a^ed him the reason for it. Birla ji replied, “There is no special 
reason, or any celebration of any function at my place. I am 
troubling you with this invitation because I have a keen desire 
that you should dine at my place.” On this I asked Birlaji 
about the particulars of other guests. He said that no other 
guests were invited. Therefore I was rather surprised, but when 
a gentleman invites you for dinner, there is no point in refusing 
it, if you are not otherwise engaged. I therfore accepted the 
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invitation and went to Birla House for dinner at 8 P. M. as 
settled. After the dinner, we were sitting in the drawing 
room and gossiping when Birlaji requested me to see 
Gandhiji who he said, was living in the room beyond. No 
sooner 1 heard this request from Birla, I sensed the 
reason for his invitation to dinner. I at once said to Birla, 
*‘I know very well that Gandhiji is your guest for 
the past several months. His prayer meetings are also 
held in your garden. But I am not going to see 
Gandhiji at all as I have no business with him. 1 have 
no desire therefore to see him and waste his time 
and mine.” On this Birlaji said, “JDoctorsaheb, how will 

this happen ? How can you leave this house without seeing 
the Mahatma? When tomorrow morning the Mahatma comes 
to know that you were here he will take me to task for not 
taking you to him and when he asks me the reason for not 
taking you to him, what reply can I give” ? I replied, “It is 
youi business to give a reply and not mine. You can give him 
any reply you like. I am not at all concerned with it. You 
may even abuse me if you like while you give a reply to Gandhi. 

I will not feel anything for it. But certainly, I will never see 
Gandhi.” Birlaji was surprised and said, “People are very 
eager to have Gandhi’s darshan, and make all kinds of 
efforts to secure it. Today, you have got a chance of 
Gandhi’s darshan without any efforts. But you are not 
availing yourself of it. I cannot understand you.” 1 said, 
“The reason for my refusal is quite clear. I have no business 
with him and I have not to ask him for anything.” Birlaji out 
me short and said, “You have no desire to ask anything from 
Gandhiji. Therefore you must not refuse to see him. Because 
in this condition, nobody will misunderstand you.” I replied, 
“Sethji, you are under a wrong impression. If 1 see 
Gandhi, newspapers will carry on propaganda against me. 
Your own paper, Hindustan Times will say 'Oh there is 
something up the sleeve of Dr. Khare. He wants to stage 
a come back in politics. That is why he sought the Interview 
of Gandhiji’, and if I give a negative reply, to this propa« 
ganda, your self-same Hindustan Times will not publish it. 
Therefore, why should I inyolve myself in a difficult 
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position ? Besides, I tell you straightaway that I do not 
entertain the same feelings of respect for Mahatmaji as 
before. It is true that he awakened the country and deserves 
its gratitude. But latterly, his policy has caused great 
harm to the cou.' iry. It has led to partition. He also 
broke his pligbred word given to the country that there 
would be no partition except on his dead body. He has 
therefore fallen in my estimate. Moreover, there are 
fundamental differences between him and me about the 
Philosophy of life. So, there is no use my seeing him, and 
under such circumstances, you should not insist upon it.” 
Birlaji asked me whether rny decision was final and I replied 
in the affirmative and told him that it would never be changed. 
I continued, “Sethji, you 8.ay that Gandhiji is sitting in the 
yonder room and you also say that he will ask you about me 
in the morning. But I say that Qandhiji is fully aware that I am 
sitting here. If therefore he leaves that yonder room and comes 
here, I will certainly speak to him with respect, or if he sends 
a man from the yonder room and calls me, I will certainly go 
and have a talk with him. Sethji, you can understand my 
meaning. Mahatmaji wants to make it appear to the world that 
I voluntarily went and saw him. This shall not happen.” 


The relations between me and Shri G. D. Birla were never 
so thick that he should call me on the phone for dinner. T 
stayed in Delhi for about 3| years as a member of the Viceroy’s 
Council. But during the whole of this period, he never invited 
me to dinner. Photographs have been published in the press 
of Birlaji and myself taking tea together. But these aic snaps 
taken in a party given by somebody else. Besides, there is a 
great difference between our social status. He is a multi¬ 
millionaire and I am a common middle class man working for 
my bread. I therefore emphatically say that the inspiration 
to invite me to dinner must have been from the Mahatma. 
This is clear from our post-dinner convex sation. Mahatmaji of 
course must have known that T left Birla House after dinner 
without seeing him, and he must have also compaied my atti¬ 
tude at Calcutta in December 1945, with my attitude in Delhi 
in December 1947. In 1945, I at least went to Calcutta from 
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Delhi md saw tJie Mahatma and in D( 3 oembcr 1947, my mental 
disease became so worse that I refused to see the Mahatnin, 
even going to a place where ho lived Mahnimap therefore wnH 
have thought of using some drastic renhcdy to cure my psychological 
ailment, 

A fow days after this T returmd to j4Jvrara/jd fouiKl that the 
atmosphere there was ver\ niueh vitiated, I dis'^‘iisscd the poli¬ 
tical situation in Alwar with Mr. Ookiilhluii Bhat, tlie leader 
of the Praja Mandal (an ori'anisation in tb(‘ Indian States allied 
to the Congress). The all India States Peopli^’s Conference had 
appointed Gokulbhai Bhat to bring about a compromise between 
the Maharaja of Alwar and the Praja Mandal of Alwar with a 
view to the immediate establishment of an interim Government 
in Alwar, During the discussion I told Gokulbhai Bhat that 
I was not very fond of power, and that I was a protagonist 
of responsible Government and I would alwaj s try to establish 
that in Alwar. On this Gokulbhai Bhat said, ^‘How can a res- 
ponsible Government be established in Alwar when you are here. 
You are a great opponent of the Congress and you make 
speeches against Prime Minister Nehru in the Constituent 
Assembly and you intend to pull l)im down and usurp his 
place.’' I replied, ‘ You are entirelj wrong. What you suggest 
is absolutely impossible and such thoughts have never crossed 
my mind. Moreover, in democracy; everybody is entitled to do 
what you allude to. There is nothing wrong in it.'* Gokulbhai 
said, “You sit in the Constituent Assembly as a representative 
of the Alwar State, and abuse the position given to you by the 
Maharaja of Alwar. Is it proper on your part to do so ? I sug¬ 
gest to you to resign from Alwar and get elected to the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly from Nagpur, What right have jou got to dabble 
in Alwar politics i” To this I gave a very straight reply. 1 
said, “What right have you got to ask me to resign and go back 
to Nagpur. If the Maharaja of Alwar who appointed me asks me 
to resign and go back to Nagpur, I shall do so immediately. 
Gokulbhai, I am a believer in Akhand Hindustan ard regard the 
whole of India as rny motherland. Nagpur, Alwar or any other 
place, therefore is equal to me. According to your OAvn tugges- 
tion. I ask }Ou, that w^hen >ou belong to Siiohi State, wdiat right 
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haye you got to dabble in Alwar ? If you have got that right, 
you muat concede that to me also.” When the Meo rebellion 
was going on, the Praja Mandal members of Alwar, in 
other words, Congressmen of Alwar, were very much 
pleased with mt', for my suppression of the rebellion with 
a firm hand and maintenance of peace. But after the 
establishment of peace in Alwar, the atmosphere became 
very much against me, which would be evident from the 
foregoing conversation. Besides this, the members of the 
Praja Mandal of Alwar had spread a thick rumour in 
Alwar that I would have to quit Alwar soon. 

I thought that the States Minister Sardar Patel might not 
be liking me. Therefore lie might have inspired the members 
of Praja Mandal of Alwar to carry on this propaganda against 
me. Therefore to ascertain the truth, I sent a letter to Sardar 
Patel dated the 18th IX'cember 1947, which was as follows:— 

“Within 24 hours of my arriv.ai in Alwar from Delhi on 
the 16th December, many people asked me about the possi- 
Ijility of my continuing in Alwar, because members of the 
Alwar Praja Mandal have spread the news that you w'ould 
soon ask me to quit Alwar”. 

Sardar Patel’s Secretary sent a reply to this letter on the 
26th December 1947 which was as follows: 

“Even before your anival at Delhi from Alwar Sardar 
Patel himself had heard news about the possibility of your 
quitting Alwar. But the States Ministry have no connection 
with this news, either intentionally or otherwise. Sardar 
Patel has asked me to convey this to you.” 

From the above, il waa evident that the conspiracy of the 
Praja Mandal against me to oust me teas going on but Sardar 
Patel was not connected with it. Q'hen who was connected with 
it} Was it Qandhi ? 

I have mentioned before that I went to Alwar for two 
reasons One, to join the Constituent Assembly of India and 
the other, to confer self-Q^ivernment upon the people of Alwar. 
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3ry first object was realised and inspite of the vitiated atmo* 
sphere and the conspiracy against me, I began to make efforts 
to realise my second object and with the consent oi the 
Maharaja, the following issue of Extraordinary Ahvar Gazette 
was published on the 20th December 1947. 

“On the occasion of the convocation held in Raj Ri&hi 
College Alwar, on the 17tb December 1947, His Highness Shri 
Sawai Maharaj Deo was pleased to make a significant pronounce* 
ment regarding constitutional reforms in the Alwar State. His 
Highness said that full responsible Government would be esta- 
))lished in the Alwar State within two years and immediate 
orders would be issued to prepare lists of voters in the Alwar 
State on the basis of adult franchise. Then^ would be territorial 
oonstituenoies in the State and every 20,000 people would elect 
one member to the Constituent Assembly which would frame 
the Constitution of the Alwar State. Till tlie constitution is 
framed and promulgated, this very Constituent Assembly would 
fuiictioii as the Legislative Assembly also. During this interim 
jxu'iod, an interim ministry would bo formed of which at least 
half the members would be p<vpular minisUus, 

N. B. Khare 
Pi •irne Minister. 


This pronouncement made in this Extraordinary Gazette 
was very progressive because it gave all tlie power to the people. 
No other State had up to this time made such a progressive pro¬ 
nouncement. But this did not satisfy the Alwar Praja Mandal. 
On the contrary, they thought that this was a move to put 
off the evil day. Therefore the members of the Praja Mandal 
Ix'gan to visit Delhi often. Gokulbhai Bhat also came to Alwar 
three or four times and called ui)an the Maharaja, but without 
jiny success to bring about a compromise between them. The 
Maharaja was ready to form an interim Government which 
would include two representatives of the Praja Mandal, one of 
the Hindoo Mahasabha and one representing the Jagirdars. 
Besides thest? four ministers, the Maharaja said that Dr. Khare 
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would continue as the Prime Minister. Gokulbhai Bhat opposed 
the scheme of the Maharaja. After this deadlock, I personally 
saw the Maharaja and told him straightaway, ‘‘whatever may be 
the agreement between us, the moment you tell me to go, I will 
quit Alwar be'.\. :isc I do not desire to involve you into any 
difficulty on aov nimt of myself.” On this the Maharaja saidi 
“No doubt you ari' prepared to go any moment. But how can 
that be. It will not be proper”. I told Gokulbhai Bhat also, 
“I am prepared to quit Alwar any moment because 1 do not 
want to stand between the people of Alwar and acquisition of 
political power by them.” 

As soon as the Extraordinary Gazette was published, the 
Alwar Government ordered the immediate preparation of voters’ 
lists. This Avork Avould have been finished in three or four 
months and the dates of elections announced. The Maharaja 
decided to recast his Ministry in this interim period also and he 
offered one seat on the ministry to the Hindoo Mahasabha, and 
two seats to the Alwar Praja Mandal. But this did not satisfy 
them, because they did not want me at all and the Praja Mandal 
was not at all prepared tt) co-operate with the Hindoo Maha¬ 
sabha. They said they would readily co-operate with the Muslim 
Ijeaguc or the Meo Panchayat (at this time there were no Meos 
or Muslims in the State), but not with the Hindoo Mahasabha 
because it was a reactionary organisation. 

To show that the Praja Mandal'.-. contention was wrong, 
it was brought to their notice that there was Shyama 
Prasad Mukherji a minister in the Government of India 
representing the Hindoo Mahasabha, and there the Hindoo 
Mahasabha and the Congress were co-operating. What 
harm was there to do the same thing in Alwar. But the 
Praja Mandal was not at all guilty of rationalism. Besides, 
they must have been afraid that in the particular circum¬ 
stances obtaining in the Alwar State, if the elections were 
held the voters would favour the Hindoo Mahasabha. 
Therefore, they refused the two seats offered to them on 
the ministry. The Maharaja therefore recast his ministry 
by taking on it one minister representing the Hindoo 
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This acted as fanning the fire and the 
MMsma. iniS at , ^ ^ a terrible agitation 

Praja Mandal began to give could do 

on the strength of Delhi. J told them that they c^uJd do 

what they liked, I was not a wdn to be cowed down y 
threats. After this, the Praja MandaJ carrie«l on a poisonous 
propaganda against the Alwar State in Delhi, adding to the 
poison already created by the propaganda of the Muslim League. 


About the 12th or 13th of January 1948, Mahatma Gandhi 
.started his fast unto death to give Rs. 55 croros to Pakistan. 
This made the atmosphere of Delhi very tense. Sardar Patel 
♦lid not like that Mahatma Gandhi should .wid to the difficulties 
of the Government in such a delicate situation by undertaking 
such a fast. He therefore saw the Mahatma on the 13th of 
January and irieti to persuade him to give up the fast. It is 
said that in this interview Sardar Patel requested the 
Mahatma to remain quiet as God in a temple, and receive 
homage from the Government and bless it. Sardar Patel 
very humbly requested the Mahatma, not to create such 
difficulties, but the Mahatma being overwhelmed with his 
unwarranted and extraordinary love for the Muslims, did 
not like this humble request made by the Sardar. On the 
contrary, he became angry with Sardar Patel and some 
bitterness was created between the two and each one told 
the other that he would not see his face again. On account 
of this, Sardar Patel must have behaved this time quite 
contrary to his usual practice. Because instead of remaining 
with the Mahatma during the period of the fast, this time 
he left Delhi while the fast was going on, went to Bombay 
and Ahmedabad and did not return to Delhi till it was 
announced that the fast was ended. 


At this time, the marriage of one of my daughters was 
settled to be held in Nagpur. Therefore, I took some casual 
leave and arrived at Nagpur on the 19th J quinary 1948, where I 
heard on the 20th January 1948, that one Madanlal Pahua 
tlirow a bomb at the prayer meeting of the Mahatma, The 
marriage of my daughter was solemnised on the 22nd January 
and I left Nagpur for Alwar on the 24th of Junuary 1948. In 



these two daj^s, an astrologer of Nagpur named Vishwaiiathrao 
Agnihotri (since dead) requisitioned my horoscope through Mr. 
G. D. Dhawale, a friend of mine and gave me in writing his 
predic3tions for me for the next six months on the 24th of 
January 1948, jij-f when I was leaving my house to go to the 
jierodrome for mv j(nirnev to Delhi. When I cursorily glanced 
at it, I found in ih. [)nv:liction that in the first week to February, 
I would lose my power and authority and would have to face 
many insulting situations creating mental fear and harming my 
reputation. I read this and kiughed a l)it and said to the 
astrologer that I did not think that his proplu^cy would come 
true because I enjoyed the full confidence of the Maharaja of 
Alwar, I reached Alwar on the 2/)th of January 1948. In the 
meantime, the Maharaja of Alwar had received a wire from the 
Maharaja of Jesalmer that Pakistan had attacked that State, 
(the Maharaja of Alwar and Maharaja of jesalmer were closely 
related). Therefore, by the order of the Maharaja, I sent a 
plane belonging to the Alwar State to Jesalmer to reconnoitre 
the area and went to Delhi on the 27th January, because the 
sitting of the Constituent Assembly was going on. On the 28th 
January 1948, while the session of the Constituent Assembly 
was going on, I went to the scat of Sardar Patel and gave him 
the wire received from the Maharaja of Jesalmer and requested 
him to send adequate assistance to that State. Thus in a very 
happy mood, I was busy in my work and I had forgotten the 
prediction made by the astrologer at Nagpur. But what a 
misfortune, Mahatma Gandhi was assassinated on the 30th of 
January 1948. 

On this very day, according to a previous arrangement, 
there was to be an At Home at my residence in Delhi on 
behalf of the Maharaja of Alwar to vsome prominent members 
of Parliament and some Rajput noblemen. Two servants of the 
Alwar State had come to my residence in Delhi on this day to 
make arrangements for this party. When they were going to 
make these arrangements, they heard tlic news of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s assassination near the Delhi Secretariat. So they came 
to me and communicated this news to me. In the beginning 
I did not believe it, but when they told me that thej^ had got 
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the newH from the Secretariat of the Governmeut of India, 1 
was greatly shocked and I immediately ordered them to cancel 
all arrangements for the party and telephoned to the maharaja 
accordingly. The next day, that is on the 31st January 1948, 
the Maharaja of Alwar came to Delhi to join in the funeral 
7)roces8ion of Mahatma Gandhi. 


The miirderei' of Gandhi was connected with »he Ra.shtriya 
Swiiyarn Sewak Sangh, the summer clas.ses of which were held at 
Alwar in the month of May 1947 a.s mentioned before. Moreover, 
the poisonous propaganda of the Alwar Praja Mandal was also 
going on. They used this assassination of Gandhi as an effective 
instrument to carry on the propoganda against Alwar .State. 
Alwar State had also establi.shed a small arms factory under the 
name of the Alwar State Ordinance Factory as a branch of the 
Army Department of Alwar. The Alwar State was also engaged 
in making preliminary preparations to eatahlish an aeronautical 
college in Alwar. Alwar State akso had suppressed the Muslim 
rebellion with a firm hand. The Alwar Praja Mandal took 
full advantage of all these facta and publicly accused the 
Maharaja of Alwar and myself of having a hand in the conspiracy 
for the assassination of Gandhi. The leaders of the Praja Mandal 
made these accusations against us in a public speech delivered 
at Alwar by them ou the 3rd February 1948. The Collector of 
Alwar sent an authoritative report of this meeting to the Prime 
Minister, i.e. myself which is given below. 

Special Report of the Collector of Alwar: 


The Praja Mandal held a public meeting last night which 
was aunounced in the evening It was given out with the 
announcement that there was a conspiracy behind the murder 
of Mahatma Gandhi and that some of the highest officers of 
Alwar Stote were among the conspiratiors and their names will 

rgroTt n announcement! 

disnlav^na to the Secretariat 

displaying the photo of Mahatma Gandhi and raising slogans 

against the Hindoo Mahasabha. R. S. S. and the mulTof 
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which were likely—a.s they had been elsewhere in India—to be 
provocative in their nature, miglit lead to breach of peace. 

I therefore posted Pandit Ganga Saran, the City Magistrate 
and Pandit Ratna Narayan Shivapuri, Nazim, Alwar, at the 
meeting. The police had also m^tde adequate arrangements 
and when I rc^ached the meeting, I found Ivuar Bakhtawarlal 
Superintendent of I^olice with sufficient force there. These 
m<‘asure.s lakcm ensured the prevention of breach of peace. 

The meeting coinmeneed at about To’clock and the atten¬ 
dance at one time w as estimated at about of 5,000. I am 
awaiiing the <l(dailed r(*ports from the Nazim and the police, 
but as J was personally present in the meeting, I think, I may 
as well conv(\v the main points attempted to be made by the 
sj)eakei\s. Mr, Shobharaw was the chief speaker and the pro¬ 
position which h(' wanted to develop was that immediately 
tliere. were ])rospeots of lijdia’s attaining Independence, reac¬ 
tionary forces in India led by the Rajas, Maharajas and other 
vested interests got together to prevent the achievement of 
Independence. Reactionary bodies like the Muslim League, 
Hindoo Mahasablia, and the R. S. S. were brought on the 
scene by the Britishers and the money of the Rajas 
and Maharajas was used. The Maharaja of Alwar today 
is known throughout India as the biggest reactionary. He 
invited Dr. Khare, a traitor from the Congress ranks, to be the 
Prime Minister of this State. This man was very bitter against 
Gandhi and instead of doing State work, he turned the State 
into a centre of conspiracy against the Nehru Government an 
Mahatma Gandhi. He called the Hindoo Sabha leaders to 
Alw^ar and gave them State money. Time will come when 
exactly it will be known how much public money has been 
spent like this. But it was a fact that vast amount has been 
spent. Pandit Maulichandra Sharma was actually seen begging 
for money from the Prime Minister by the Praja Mandalists^ 
Deshpande who has already been arrested on the charge of 
murderous assault on Mahatma Gandhi came to Alwar frequ- 
ently and was given money every time. There is a rumour 
that Dr, Kharo has been arrested in Delhi. It may not be 
true but I can say that sufficient evidence is forthcoming 



against him in DoUiif and ho ii^ stuv to hc avivsicd within 
three or four days. In brie/’ ho pain tod out to the public 
that ever since Dr. Khare had arrived in Aivvar, a conspiracy 
was started hero through the agency of Hinfloo Mahasabha and 
R, S. S. with th(‘ aid of ]>nblic money of Alwar State, to 
overthrow file Nehru (hivtwnmeut and the result is Mahatma 
(;Jaiidhi lias bi*en n]urden‘d. If some day, the (iovta nmeiit of 
India orders an ojxai enquiry, we wiil furnish jiroof to establisli 
this conspiracy a^oiinstDr. Khare and even the Maharaja. 

The other s[)eakers also .sup])orted the sa/nt‘ theme. The 
re/ihrd idm was that Di*. Khar(^ and th(‘ Stat(‘ ar(‘ Ix^hind 
the niurder of Mahatma, ftandlii and tliey would not to!erat(‘ 
Dr. Khar(‘ any longer as tlie Prime .Alinister of the State, and 
will surely be launching a ])owerfiil agitation to see that he is 
rernov(‘d. Detailed rejmrt will be submitted when reeeivt’d 
from th(‘ Nazim and the jroliec.” 


4-2-1048 

Prime Minister 

and Revenue Minister 


Kijkvichani)^ 

COLLECTOR OF ALWAR. 


When I received this report of the Collector of Ahvar at 
Do lu on the 3th of February lh48, I realiserl niy dangerous 

th! . V'f astrological predictions made by 

' ^ • S TO oger, Agnihotn at Nagpur, 10 or 12 days ago. The 

Ill PTcdictions to be true. From this nobodv 

sho-dd cimiceture that I a.sagreat believer in ^ 

<-d.eady ex-pla.ned before how 1 regurde,! that science. 

\l to the foi'cca.st made in tlieir sj)ccehes by tlie 

MaXtratrofD?'''^' "" ‘h® J^>strict 

1948 ard served^ February 

brgVf^i,;::^ of Aiwar ::: 

keptidetlioIl I^M 

police and military surveilCcT Th! 

• Ihe Maharaja was prevented 
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firom cither writing lettern to any\>o(ly or seeing any\)ocly. Tho 
Government of India also seized the State of Alwar by sending a 
military force. Alwar forces would have opposed the forces of 
the Government of India, but this was averted by showing the 
consent letter given by the Mahaiaja of Alwar to the Commander 
of the Alwar forces. The Government of India seized the State 
of Alwar merely on the suspicion of murder, but it remained 
quite cairn and peaceful even when recently Pakistan murdered 
J2 Indians at Nokowal. 

The Government of India dismissed the Ministers oi Alwar 
State and placed a police watch to watch their houses. The 
Government of India appointed an I.C.S. officer as Administrator 
of the Alwar State and I received from him the order of my 
diseliar'ge on the 7th February 1948, signed by t-h(‘ Maharaja 
of Alwar, which was as follows; 


New Delhi, 

7th February 1048. 

Governnient of India, Ministry of States Notification 
No. F. 200-P-48 dated the 7th February 1948, has been handed 
over to me by the Secretary to the Government of India, 
Ministry of States, in the presence of the Governor-General 
and the Hon’ble the Minister for States. I am shocked to 
note the contents of this document referring to the activities 
of the R, S. S. ill the Alwar State; and the possible complicity 
of this organisation in the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi 
and other serious crimes with the support or connivance of 
tho State Administration. It is extremely painful for me even 
to think that such an allegation should have been made against 
my State. As however the allegation is so grave, I do not 
wish to interfere in the least in the proposed investigation of 
the allegations and wish the position of my Stat-e to be cleared 
as best and as soon as possible. It is therefore ordered that 
the services of Dr. Kharo, Prime Minister of the State be 
dispensed with. The administration of the State will be 
carried out by an Administrator appointed for the ptjriod of 
the enquiry. The Administrator should be given full co-operation 
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by the .services, both civil and military. I shall voluntarily 
reside outside Alwar State during the jieriod of the enquiry 
-ahich should not in any way be prejudiced. 

T(‘j tSinp Alwareudra 
Maharajci of Alwar. 


Copy forwarded to Dr. N. B. Khare, with the request 
that immediate st(‘ps slionld ho taken to return to the Stale 
any money or other thiogs belonging to tlie State that may 
now he in his possession. The ordeilies and peons deputed 
to work with him sltould be ridieved at onee and asked to 
report so th(‘ undersigned iminediatc^ly. 


N. N. Jencar. 

Secret ary to tlic Administrator, 
Alwar State. 


This v<Ty day, Lord Mountbatten, the Covernor-CJeneral, 
said in his radio broadcast that the Government of India bad 
in their possession prima facie evidence in support of the sus' 
I)icion of the Alwar State having a hand in the Gandhi asSias- 
sination. This j)rima facie evidence had been shown to some 
other princes who also agreed about its import. The Maharaja 
of Alwar has very generously agreed to leave Alwar State and 
stay in Delhi during the period of the enquiry, (The actual 
situation has been dcsoril)ed before) and has dismissed Dr. Khare. 

All this news was also broad(ja.st on the radio on the 7th 
February on heaiiug wliich, the then Law Minister of the Govern¬ 
ment of India, Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, came immediately to see 
me at my residence, 11, Catmiiig Lane. As soon as he saw me, 
he asked what was all that about. I replied, ‘‘I think, this is 
all like Arabian Nights. But Dr. Ambedkar, why do you ask 
me about this. You are the Law Minister. You must know 
all about it.'^ Dr. Ambedkar said, “I do not know anything 
about it yet.” I said, “It is wonderful. Is there no joint respon* 
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sibility'!” Dr. Ambedkar replied, “There is no joint responsi¬ 
bility. These two or three mini.sters are at the centre of the 
circle and we are at the circumference.” I said, ‘‘Dr. Ambedkar, 
when both of us wore in the Viceroy’s Council, there was defini- 
nitely joint responsibility. Why is it not there now''” Dr. 
Ambedkar rc'plied, ‘Tt is a fact that joint responsibility is not 
there. But Dr. Khare, don't you worry. All this is done only 
to ])ersecute you on account of your forthright opposition of 
Gandhi and Gandhisni. Doctor nobody will come to you now. 
They will all be afraid of visitiiifr your house which will be 
strictly watched by the C. 1. D. Even your friends and well- 
wishers will be afraid to .see you. Naturally therefore, 3 'ou w’ill 
feel ver}^ lonel\’. You aie therefore' welcome to come to my 
house for a chat an_v time yon like, after ascertaining by the 
phone that 1 am at home.” I visited Dr. Ambedkar after two 
flays according to his suggestion and .so b)ng as T was staying 
in Delhi, I visited him on thi'ce or four occasions and we talked 
freely on current Maharashtrian politics, on the faults and 
merits of the Brahmins and non-Brahmins of Maharashtra except 
thc! untouchables, and also on the question whether mental 
slavery or physical slavery was worse. As prophesied by Dr. 
Ambedkar, no Mahanishtrian friends came to see me in Delhi 
during ray stay there. During my conversation with Dr. Ambed¬ 
kar, I found out that h(‘ w'as very jrroud of the glorious history 
of Maharashtra. 

In this unexpected way, I was deposed from the office of 
the Prime Minister of Alwsr State on thc 7th February 1948. 
In virtue of my office, I wa.s a member of the Constituent 
Assembly. The day on which niy services w^ero dispensed with* 
was Saturday. The next day being Sunday there was no ques- 
tion of attending the Constituent A 8 aembl 3 ^ On Monday, that 
is, 9th of February 1948, some interpellations given notice of 
by me, were on the Agenda. Still I did not think it proper 
to attend the Constituent Assembly on that day, and while I 
was writing my resignation letter to be sent to the Speaker, 
a Military Officer brought n letter from the Maharaja of Alwar 
which was as follows :— 
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New Dellii, 

Dth February 1948. 


Dear Dr. Kharc, 

I view of my statement dated 7th February 1948, I think, 
it would be proper on your part to resign your membership 
of the Constitusnt Assembly, and I shall be grateful it you 
kindly send a letter of resignation to the Speaker. I intend 
to appoint a member of the Alwar Praja Mandul on the 
Constituent Assembly. 

Yours 
Tej Singh 

Maharaja of Alwar. 


The above letter would show how intoh‘ral)le to the Congress 
was my membership of the Constituent Assembly. 

Congressmen had created a very vieioiis atmosj>here against 
me in Delhi. They cairicd on a whispering campaign that 
there w'as such an overwhelming evidence against me that I 
w^as bound to be hanged. This created anxiety about me in 
the minds of my well-wishers. Two or three workers in the two 
Hindoo minded Urdu dailies of Delhi named Pratap and Milaf 
eame to me and said that the Congresswalas were saying that 
I was sure to be hanged. J’hey therefore eame to see me and 
ascertain what the position was. I told them that all that was 
false and that they should not worry because I had no con¬ 
nection at all with (Tandhi’s assassination and nothing was 
therefore going to happen to me. On hearing this, they left me 
in a happy mood. After a couple of days, two other persons 
came to see me. Most probably, they were Congressmen. They 
said, ‘'Doctorsaheb, there is such a great misunderstanding about 
you. Why don’t you see Sardar Patel and clear it up. You 
are well acquainted with each other.” I was very much irri¬ 
tated by this mischievous advice of these two persons. It was 
obviouly quite foolish to see 8ardar Patel under those oircum* 
stances, as I was under a cloud of suspicion, and when obvi^ 
ously an enquiry was being held against me. I therefore said 
to them, “ The advice given by you is out of place. I am not 
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afraid of any uiisimdcrstanding wliatever, because, I have, no 
connection with the assassination of Gandhi. Mannfactuiing of 
false evidence against me will not be of any use because it is 
difficult for such false evidence to paas muster >n a court of 
law unless and until there is .some actual connection w’ith the 
(-rime. ] know, sometimes falsehood prevails against truth. 
LTiifortunat-ely, if this happens, and 1 am sentenced to be hanged 
1 will go to tJie gallows without any fedi-, and curse the Congress. 
Ihit J w ill never tSardar and liiim!>l(‘ mys(‘lf before Jiini* 

Pl(‘ase leave m(^ imnuMliatf^ly. " 

About this time, a stenograjdier of a Parliam(‘ntary Secietary 
fnnn Nagjmi* had come to Delhi and spoke' to somebody that 
my house in Nagpur w as attacked and that one of my childre n 
was injured. This news natnrall}’’ made me uneasy and I d('. 
manded a trunk call from the telephone in my residence at Delhi 
to my Nagpur residence. My object in doing so was to get 
aiitlumtic news iibout the alleged attack on my house in Nagpur. 
For a long time there was no response and when I repeat/cdly 
asked the exchange about this lack of response, 1 w^as informed 
that the telephone in my residence in Nagj)ur was removed by 
the C. J\ Government. This made mo more uneasy and I could 
not understand why the 0. P. Government should remove the 
telephone from my house in Nagpur when the Central Govern¬ 
ment which was actually holding an enejuiry against me, did 
not remove it from my residence in Delhi. But I thought that 
this must be due to my great ‘friendship’ wdth the Shukla-Mishra 
Government of C. P. and Berar. 

In this condition of anxiety, I thought it bettor to go to 
Nagpur and stay there even under sur\eilUince. I therefore 
informed the States Ministry tihat the object of the Government 
was to detain me in Delhi during the period of the enquiry 
against me, so that I might not ha able to interfere in the 
enquiry. This object of the Government could be easily achiev- 
ed even if tlicy allowed me to go Nagpur and put restrictions 
upon me there. The Govornmeut should therefore allow me to 
go to Nagpur. Two or three days after this request of mine, 
permission was granted to me with the consent of the enquir- 
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ing police to go to Niigpur and the next day I purchased two 
tickets one for mo and one for my wife for air journey, and 
made preparations to start from Delhi, the next morning. But 
I was surprised i>y the visit to my house at about 10 P,M. in 
the night previous, of a Magistrates and a police officer who 
served on me again an order not to leave Delhi. I was a bit 
angry and said to th(‘ra, “W^hat is this cluldishness. \ on gave 
me the permission to go to Nagpur this morning and you **ancel 
it within 12 liours. What docs it mean ^ I havt* already ])ur- 
ohased tickets for air travel to Nag|)nr'*. The police oflicer 
said, '*It does not matter. 1'hc Government will if‘pair that loss. 
But we must cany out tlu^ fresh or(l(*r received from the States 
Minister (Sardar Patel), After this, 1 was asked to hand over 
my air tickets to the police and the aviation eoni])any was also 
informed of the cancellation of my journey. At tliis v<ny time, 
the police arrested my nephmv who was staying wdlh me at 
Delhi. Knowing this, my eldc.st son Dr. Vidyadhar Khare sent 
one of my brother’s sons from Nagj>iir to Iwcep me company. 
My departed dear friend, T. J, Kedar, Advocate, sent with him 
an oral message to me which was as follows : 

*4 am convinced that you have no connection with the 
assassination of Gandhi. Your old Congress friends want 
to persecute you for your bitter opposition to Gandhi. This 
enquiry against you Is held only with this object and will 
not yield any results. But if unfortunately, the Government 
succeeds in roping you as an accused in the Gandhi assas¬ 
sination case, I, T. J. Kedar, will go and stay wherever 
the court is held and as long as the case lasts, at my 
expense, and defend you. You need not worry.” This is 
called real friendship and generosity. 

After this, on the 13th February 1948, my hoiu^es at Alwar 
and Nagpur were searched by the police. A lot of oorrespon- 
dence was seized by the police at Nagpur. Some of it has not 
yet been returned. I had with me a typed copy giving an 
account of both the interviews which Gandhi had with Mr. 
Emerson, the then Home Secretary of the Government of India, 
in 1931, before and after the session of the Karachi Congress* 
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In t\v\a fliO-couut (j<u\(\\\l b opinion thftt fiiiagatsingh wais rightly 
hanged was recorded, along with Gandhi’s definition of inde- 
l>eadencc. 1 think the copies of these interviews most have been 
suppressed or destroyed by the 0. P. police because obviously 
the account was derogatory to Gandhi. But these copies bear 
no importance now because I have made use of their contents 
in 1941 in a statement in support of Mr. Jamnadas Mehta who 
was fighting a Congress candidate in a by-election to the Central 
Assembly from Maharashtra. Gandhi was alive then and 1 had 
sent him a copy of this statement and challenged him to deny 
it. My private servant was present at the time of the search 
of my house at Alwar. The police beat him and asked him 
whether Godse was my guest at Alwar or not. Godse had never 
come to Alwar. Therefore my servant told the police, “no one 
bearing that name had ever come as a guest and stayed with 
Dr. Khare. If the alleged Godse was shown to me, I would be 
able to state clearly whether that man had come as a guest or 
not.” All this happened but according to my servant, the high 
police officer at Alwar was a gentleman, because he read all the 
correspondence ibond in my house in Alwar; and kept it as it 
was, and said to my servant, “that by reading this correspond 
dense, it appears that Dr. Khare is a good man. I do not under- 
stand why the Qovemment is persecuting him" The correspondence 
found in my house in Alwar was not seized by the police on 
account of the goodness of this officer. Therefore the photo- 
blocks of this correspondence could be published in the second 
part of my biography. 

At last 1 was permitted to leave Delhi on the 7th of March 
1948 and arrived at Nagpur with my wife by plane. The belong¬ 
ings of myself and my wife were searched by the police at the 
aerodrome and an order not to leave Nagpur city was served upon 
me. That order was in vogue for a considerable time. About 
the second or 3rd week of March 1948, the Central Ghivernment 
announced in a public statement that the enquiry against the 
Midiaraja of Alwar was finished, that nothing was fotmd against 
him and he was allowed to go back to Alwar. But the enquiry 
agidnst Dr. Khare, the ez-Brime Sinister of Alwar was still going 
on and he was still under restoictions. 
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Mr, A. K. Pillay (Since dead), Barrister-at-Law and a great 
constitutional lawyer, pul)lislied a critical article in an English 
weekly of Madras named 'Sunday Obserrer’ (Since defunct) on 
the 16th May 1948, about these unjust restrictions upon me. 
That article is very important constitutionally and legally. There¬ 
fore, it is being reproduced here. 

A. K. Pillay’s article : 

After the assassination of Mahatma Gandhi, people indulg¬ 
ed in violence and atrocities at many place throughout India, 
causing terrible loss to many innocent persons. Cunning and 
mischievous people took advantage of the situation and caused 
great loss to their political opponents. The Congress leaders 
also took advantage of this painful situation to restore their 
waning prestige and importance in the public and to destroy 
their opponents. 

Deposed without an enquiry : 

For example, the action taken against Dr. Khare, the 
Prime Minister of Alwar was at once oppressive, unjust and 
dictatorial. A show w’as created to make it appear that the 
Alwar administration was involved in the assassination of 
Gandhi, and the dictator of the States Ministry, ordered the 
Maharaja of Alwar to leave the State immediately. The Prime 
Minister of the Alwar State, Dr. Khare, was at that time 
staying in Delhi to attend the Constituent Assembly. He 
was also detained in his residence without any authority only 
because the State had executed the instrument of accession. 
He was deposed and the administration was usurped by the 
States Ministry. 

This astounded the people. They thought that all this was 
done because there was substantial evidence. After about 
3 months, the Maharaja of Alwar was proved to be innocent 
as a result of the enquiry, but it was announced that the 
enquiry against Dr. Khare was still going on. During 
this interval, the States Minister was pleased with the Maha¬ 
raja of Alwar and he was made Ihe Deputy Bajpramukh of 
the new territory named Matsyadesh. 
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Questions of Law : 

This gives rise to the following legal and constitutional 
questions : 

(1) It must be taken for granted that the States Minister 
of the Government of India must have had in his possession 
reliable evidence about the complicity of the whole Alwar 
State in the Gandhi assassination before the decision was 
taken to turn out the Maharaja from the State, to dismiss 
the Prime Minister of the State, and to take the administra* 
tion of the State in charge of the States Ministry. 

(2) If there was suflficieut evidence to take the amazing 
steps described above, it was necessary to launch one action 
against the likely accused allege<l to be involved in it. Was 
it not against rules and legal procedure to declare some of 
the likely accused innocent, and to announce that the investi¬ 
gation against others was going on ? It w'os easy to postpone 
this decision till the enquiry against all the suspected persons 
w'as finished. When the enquiry was finished and it was found 
out that the principal person (Maharaja) was innocent, it was 
improper to keep his servants and followers under suspense. 
To declare that the enquiry against some was finished and 
against some others was going on, was to say the least, highly 
improper. 

(3) It is obvious that wdicre there is neither democracy 
nor responsible Government, the ruler of the State was all 
powerful, and nothing could happen in such a State without 
his order and consent. It was therefore absurd to declare 
the Ruler innocent and announce that the enquiry against the 
Prime Minister w'as still going on. 

Why was not Dr. Khare declared innocent: 

The accusation was made against the administration of 
the State and not against any individual and the Maharaja 
was ordered out of the State and the administration of the 
State usurped by the States Ministry. Under suoh dreum- 
stances, it was an insult to the intelligence not to declare the 
Prime Minister of the State innocent. 
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(4) It must be remembered that there was no charge of 
conspiring or abetting against Pr. Khare as an JndiriduaJ. 
The alleged offence against him consisted only of his public 
statements against Gandhi and within a few days. Dr. Khare 
was released from detention at Delhi and allowed to go to 
Nagpor, his residence, where he is at present staying. Under 
such conditions, to keep this aged and venerable patriot who 
has worked in many high offices, in suspense, is improper^ 
illegal, mean and cruel. A fearless and straightforward person 
like Dr. Khare surely deserved better treatment. 

Dr. Khare had to pay a high price for his fearlessness 
and outspoken utterances. He was never liked by the Congress 
High Command. He became the first Prime Minister of his 
IVovince because he was most popular and respected by all. 
But since he refused to be cowed down by the Congress High 
Command, he was dismissed from the premiers hij) in 193S. 
After 10 years, the same thing was repeated and he was dis¬ 
missed from the Prime Ministership of Alwar State. Enquiry 
was held against him on suspicion of his complicity in Gandhi 
assasination for several months behind his back, but nothing 
came out of it. Yet he is kept under a cloud of suspicion. 
An ordinary criminal even is treated much better. 

Besides the above, Shii Khairatiram Agarwal, the Editor 
of Hindu Smidesh, a Hindi weekly of Jodhpur had written an 
article in that paper on 13th November 1948. This paper 
belongs to Bajastan. The opinion contained in it therefore 
deserves to be regarded as authentic. 

Article published in Hindoo Sandesh : 

Our special representative went to Alwar and held a 
searching enquiry in this matter. Really si)eaking neither 
Mr. Nathuram Godse had ever visited Alwar nor had the 
Maharaja given him any pistol. The fact is that Shri Nathu- 
ram Shukla, Editor of Shakti, a paper published in Jabalpur 
had certainly gone to Alwar and was a guest of Mr. Siddh. 
He also made public speeches. Being alarmed by the poiso¬ 
nous and false propaganda carried on by the Alwar oongress- 



men, ihe Central Clovemment became panicky, sent a mili¬ 
tary force and seized the Alwar .State. The Maharaja was 
detained in Delhi during the enquiry and the Prime Minister, 
Dr. Khare was dismissed. After some time, the Maharaja of 
Alwar was declared innocent and was allowed to go back to 
Alwar, but it was not understood why restrictions were still 
imposed upon Dr. Khare. 

Every one knows that the Mtos inspired by the Muslim 
League had decided to establish Meoslan and for this purpose 
they had created trouble in Alwar, Bharatpur, Gurgaon, 
Bulandshahar, Agra and Meerut. They had decided to attack 
Delhi also. If the Governments of Alwar and Bharatpur had 
not suppressed this Meo rebellion, politicians can easily imagine 
what would have happened. It must therefore be said that 
Dr. Khare not only saved Alwar State from destruction, but 
protected the Central Government also. All persons who were 
suspected of complicity in the crime of Gandhi assassination 
have been declared innocent and released. It is not under¬ 
stood why the Government of Central Provinces has kept 
Dr. Khare still under restrictions. It is the duty of the 
Central Provinces Government to remove all restrictions against 
him as he is also a patriot and has served the country. 

In this connection it will be quite relevant to quote from wluU 
another Rajaetani viz. Mr. D, B. Toliwal says about me in Ms 
Hindi hook ^'Prominent Personalities of Bharat 1857 to 1953". 
(tn page 40 he says “Dr. Khare was also the Diwan of Alwar, 
when he fimdy suppressed the rebdlion of Meo-muslims inspired- 
by the Muslim League and thus checkmated their dream, of attack¬ 
ing and conquering Delhi." 

I also quote here a paragraph from the book *‘Partition 
of fndia (1947)” written by Shri G. V. Subbarao to throw 
more light on the dangerous situation in Delhi at the time. 
On paga 224 the author says,” Just one more incident con¬ 
nected with the B.S.S. Volunteers, and it relates to a Muslim 
plot for capturing Delhi shortly after Independence. B^er- 
ring to the intended Muslim coup in Delhi on September 10, 
1:947, the late Bharat Batna Dr. Bhagwandas wrote on 
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10-10-1948 : ‘I have been reliably iaforraed that a number of 
youths of R. S. S. uaderwent the self-imposed indignity and 
.shame of pretending to become oven converts to Islam in 
order to secure the confidence of Muslim Leaguers in New 
Delhi and so were able to inform Sardar Patel in the very 
nick of time of the Leaguera’ intended coup on September 
10, 1947, whereby they had planned to assassinate all membeas 
of Government and all Hindu officials and thousands of Hindu 
citizens on that day, and plant the flag of Pakistan on the 
Red Fort and thus seize all Hind. If those high spirited and 
sacrificing l)oys had not given the very timely information 
to Pateiji, there would have been no Government of India 
today, the whole country would have changed its name into 
‘Pakistan’, tens of millions of Hindus would have been slaugh¬ 
tered and the rest converted to Islam or reduced to stark 
slavery, and the Super-orthodox and fanatically bigoted Pandit- 
gentlemen would have been either dead or eating cow’s flesh 
with gusto.” 

—Shri Guruji, the man and his mission Page 34. 

Over and above the foregoing quotations describing the 
situation in Delhi at the time, it will be worthwhile to quote 
the highest British authority in the matter. Mr. Alan C. Johnson, 
thus writes in his book, ‘Mis-fion ivith Mounlbatten,' under the 
date 7th September {1941) 

“The situation in Delhi umsened very considerably during the 
previous twenty four hours. If tee go down in Delhi, Mountbatten 
warned uie are finished,” 

The foregoing account will show what service I rendered and 
how the Congress after deposing me* unjustly victimised me. 
Not only that but the Congress tried to smear my blameless 
character and bring about my charaotar assassination which if 
successful would have resulted in my eclipse from society. This 
malicious persecution by the Congress Government will be described 
in the next chapter. 



CHAPTER XVI 

MALICIOUS PERSECUTION 

I was detained in Delhi under surveillance after the unfortu¬ 
nate assassination of Mahatma Gandhi. After about a month, I 
was allowed to go to Nagpur to stay there also under restrictions. 
I believe, public may be remembering this, although a decade 
has passed. But the public may not have any idea about the 
reasons for doing this and also any knowledge of the misf^hiovous 
and malicious acts done, to remove me from public life by thost' 
who always proclaim their love for truth and non-r'iolence. In 
this chapter I will give an autheutic account of all these acts 
to enlighten the public. 

When Gandhi was assassinated, I was the Prime Minister 
of Alwar. Several attempts of different kinds were made to 
ensnare me. 

(1) Houses searched at two places : 

First an attemj)! was made to involve me directly into the 
conspiracy to assassinate Gandhi. When the assassination took 
place I was in Delhi as a member of the Constituent Avssembly. 
As mentioned l»efore, 1 was served with .an order on 7th February 
1948 not to leave Delhi, and on the 13th February 1948, ray 
houses at both the places, that is, Nagpur and ^Uwar w'ere 
searched. From my bungalow in Alwar two letters enquiring 
about the Arms Fjictory established in Alwar were seized along 
with my own pistol, and from my bungalow in Nagpur lot of 
correspondence throwing light on political events was soizeel some 
of which had not yet been returned. 

Police seize a letter : 

None of the officers and men from the police department 
who were sent to search my house at Nagpur knew Marathi. 
^This resulted in a very humorous incident. While I was the 
Premier of C. P. and Berar, Mrs. Anusayabai Kale, the present 
Congress M. P. (Since dead) from Nagpur had sent me a letter 
requesting me to briitg about a oumproraise between her friend, 
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a nurse and her husband. In this letter the last sentence was 
"if you do this, there will be a sweet re-union between the two 
estranged souls. ’ The letter was in Marathi. In Marathi, sweet 
re-union means ‘godse-punarmilan’. When this letter was seized, 
they saw Godse in it and the police were glad because they thought 
that they had secured a very valuable piece of evidence. They 
said, “Seize this letter. There is Godse in it.” 

(2) Wonderful method of persecution : 

After the Gandlii assassination, there were arrests galore all 
over India and Alwar was no exception. Shri Giridhar Sharma 
Siddh, a staunch Hindoo Sabha worker was arrested in Alwar, 
and all the known police methods were exhausted upon him to 
obtain a confession or information, but to no purpose. There¬ 
fore a novel method of persecution was used which was very 
amusing. Mr. Siddh was confined in a condemned cell in Alwar 
jail and in a small compound in front of bis room a tank was 
dug out, filled with water and swarms of mosquitoes were put 
in. Of course Mr. Siddh could not get any sleep on account of 
this. 

Bundles of notes come out: 

In this mental condition of Siddh caused by lack of sleep, 
the Alwar Police threatened him with dire consequences and 
tried their special methods. Along with this they also tried to 
tempt him. The police said "Siddhji, you are blameless. There 
is no accusation against you. Why are you unnoessarily under¬ 
going ail these tribulations! You listen to our advice a little 
and you will be benefited for the whole of your life”. When 
Siddhji asked the police to make their meaning clear, the police 
said, "We shall show you the photograph of Godse and you 
study its features carefully and remmnber them. After 4 or 5 
days we shall again show you the same photograph and ask you 
whether yon had seen a man with such features in Alwar. You 
then say, "yes, there was a man with such features in the bunga¬ 
low of the Prime Minister, Dr. Khare. He was staying thm:e as 
his guest. Dr. Khare took him to the Maharaja who gftve Mw? 
a pistol and that man was praottsing shooting with that pistol 
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m t\ie comipound of Br. Khare. That is al). You say so and 
you will he benefited for the whole of your life,” While saying 
80, bundles of currency notes came out from the pockets of the 
jk)lice. It need not bo mentioned that Godse had never come 
to Alwar. So all this was false. Mr. Siddh was a strong man. 
Therefore, he told the police that he will never put innocent 
lives in jeopardy by making such false statements. He abused 
the police as dogs and said, none of them were fit to speak to 
him and if they went on doing that, some drastic things might 
happen for which he would not be responsible. It need not be 
mentioned that after that, the police gave up all their attempts 
on Mr. Siddh. 

(3) Jaipalsingh lost his Job : 

Ten days before the unfortunate assassination of Gandhi, 
i. e, on the 20th of January 1948* a Punjabi refugee, Madanlal 
Pahua threw a bomb at the prayer meeting of the Mahatma. 
The police tried to involve mo in this incident also. There is a 
(-’ollege in Alwar named Raj Rishi College in which courses of 
arts and science are taught. One Jaipal Singh, England-returned 
graduate, was the Principal of this College at that time. He 
v\ as suspended after the assassination of Gandhi and interro- 
gated. All the methods of pressure* threats etc. were used upon 
him. During the enquiry he was asked about the relations bet¬ 
ween him and me. Police said to him, “You are passing through 
serious times. »So get yourself extricated by listening to our 
advice. Why do you involve yourself unnecessarily. You 
simply say that Dr. Khare the Prime Minister of Alwar wielded 
great influence over me and he gave me a verbal order to give 
the acids and explosives in the Alwar College laboratory to pre¬ 
pare a bomb.“ Jaipal Singh emphatically told the police that 
under no circumstances, he would tell a lie and the result was 
that he lost his job and this England-returned graduate is now 
looking after his home agriculture. 

(4) Arms factory established in Alwar : 

This attempt of the police was most hateful. As I am rather 
fond of military science* I was trying to establish an acronau- 
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ticai college while I was tlie Prime Minister in Alvrar. I had 
,Uso cstablishoci a small Arms Factory in Alwar. A Sikh refugee 
from llawalpindi named A. S. Baxi was living in Delhi. While 
in Dfllii many icfugecs liamo to seek help from me and Alwar 
HAS famous for rendering such help lo the refugees. This Mr, 
A. S. Baxi was well versed in the art of manufacturing arms. 
He had travelled in (iermany, France etc. and had learnt the 
art in those eountries. He aiso eaine t(» seek iiiy help as a 
refntreo in Delhi. H(^ su^^gested that his knovvh^dgt* of njatiii- 
faeturirig arms should he utilised and a •^mail arms (aetory 
should be established at Alwar. He said he was also prepared 
to supply som(‘ capital. Although 1 wtdeonuMl tlu^ Kugg^^^^ion, 

I tolfl him tJiiit ihni was a graven matter and nothinf: could he 
floiie without the consfait <.d‘the Maliaraia of Alwar. After this, 

I saw the Maharaja of Alwar and placed hetV)re him the prnjiosal 
made by A. S. Baxi. ‘B^^twecui us it wns agre(‘d that instea<l of 
any individual establishing such factory, it would he better if 
it w^as e.stablished a.s a limb of the military department of the 
State. If this was done with State help, the factory w^ould he 
stable and also useful to the AUvar army. Iji the end it wais 
decided that in this factoiy, the Alwar State and A. 8. Baxi 
should be partners. A. S. Baxi was to manage t-he factoi'y and 
the Alwar State to supervise it as a department of the Alwar 
Army. All legal documents to bring this about were prepared. 

Consent of the Political Agent. 

Obviously, it was irnproj)cr to establish such a factory 
quietly and secretly. I therefore corresponded with the Political 
Agent ill Rajpatana at that time and in a few days received his 
consent to start the factory. This factory manufactured pistols, 
revolvers, cartridges, hand greiiiides and many knick knacks 
useful to the army. In precisir^n and accuracy the goods turned 
out could compete with foreign articles. The consent letter 
received from the Political Agent of Bajputana was dated the 
6fch or Gth of August 1947. Later on, on the 15th of August 
1947, Sardar Patel the, States Minister had called me by wire to 
Pee him at Delhi. In this interview, I casually mentioned this 
o.stablishment of the factory at i\lwar to Sardar Patel and 
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requested him t-o help the Alwar State in securing the required 
materials for that factory. The Sardar praised me for establish¬ 
ing the factory in Alwar State and promised all necessaiy help. 
All this talk was verbal and there was nothing in writing. 

Factory was sealed : 

It hiis aheady been mentioned before that after the assassi¬ 
nation of (Jandhi, a notice ^vas served upon me not to leave 
Delhi and the Maharaja of Alwar Avas brought to Delhi and 
kept in detention in the Marina Hotel, New Delhi, and the 
(Tovernment of India sent its army to seize Alwar. All the 
ministers of Alwar State were kept under surveillance in their 
own houses. Besides this, the Maharaja’s palace was also sealed 
and such a strict watch was kept on all the boundaries of Alwai* 
that nobody could enter or leave the State. The goods manu¬ 
factured in the arms factory was counted and taken in possession 
by the Government and the factory was aljro sealed. The manager 
of the factory, Shri A, S. Baxi was also arrested and inter¬ 
rogated by 4 different police officers on 4 different occasions, 
about the establishment of the Alwar Arms Factory. All the 
4 statements given by A. S. Baxi on the 4 different occasions 
were absolutely identical. There was no difference of a word 
or a comma. 

Persecution of Mr. Baxi: 

The police were surprised at this and they asked Baxi how 
he eculd give the same account every time. Baxi replied^ 
“When the account is true, how can there be any difference. 
If I attempted to tell a lie, then there could have been some 
difference.’’ The }K)Iicc asked Baxi whether the sanction of the 
Government of India was obtained before starting the arms 
factory in Alwar. When Baxi replied in the negative, the police 
said, “In this way by secretly establishing such a factory for 
manufacturing arms, you wanted to raise an armed rebellion 
against Government established by law. Therefore there is a 
noose round the neck of yourself, the Maharaja of Alwar and 
Dr. Khare. Mr. Baxi, you should now save your life by depo* 
sing against the Maharaja and Dr. Khare.” Baxi replied, “your 
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accusation is entirely wrong. Nobody wan^ to raise a rebel¬ 
lion against the Government of India. This factory is a part 
of the Alwar Army Department. I would never tell a lie and 
place in jeopardy the lives of innocent gentlemen.” The police 
said, ‘‘If you do not show us the sanction of the Government 
of India, the situation will be very grave.” 

Give a st.atement atiiain.st Dr. Khare ; 

(hi ilils Mr. Ba\i shoU'-d to the ]»olice a letter of consent 
to stiirl the Arms Factory from the Political Agent. Rajpntana. 
dated the .Itli f)T' (lih .Vugn.st 1917. Seeing this letter, the 
police said, “\V<‘ do not attach any value to this letter, be<*,anse 
this h.is l>cs“u writt('n by the Biitish when they wt-ro winding 
up before quitting. They inu.«t h.ivc sent this letter without 
making .my proper enquiry, 'rhcreforc, unless until you 

show us the sanction from the present Goverumcnl of Jndi.t, 
you will be in danger. VV'e know, you e.aimol. show us the 
sanction from the Government of India. Why should you there, 
fore put your own life unnecessarily in danger. We give you 
a blank cheque. You will get whatever you demand, money, 
land, house, property. You simply name it, and release your¬ 
self from the danger by making a confession against the Maha- 
Raja and Dr. Khare.” The police were too insistent. Therefore 
Baxi took time for the whole night to consider the question and 
thus temporarily got himself extricatetl. 

Noose round the neck becomes firm : 

Baxi’s house was of course watched. Baxi’s wife's brother 
was also a refugee. I had given him some job in the same 
arms factory. He and Baxi were living together. Baxi, his wife 
and her brother all gave deep consideration to this question for 
the whole night. Baxi’s brother-in-law insisted, and said “What 
have you got to do with the Maharaja of Alwar and Dr. Khare? 
Let them die! Wo are refugees. Therefore if you just accept 
the advice of the police and give a confession as desired by 
them we would be benefited for three or four generations.” 
But this evil advice and the pressure of the brother-in-law had 
no effect on Baxi’s mind. For the whole night, he read the 
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\voly GtantVia Sahob and got peace of mind, lie decided never 
to comniit an act of treachery. Accordingiy the next morning he 
went to the police and told them, “I do not care whatever happens 
to me, b;it I will never betray these gentlemen who gave me 
bread in times of adversity.'’ After getting this final answer 
from Baxi, the police asked him again about the sanction from 
the present Government of India. They said to Baxi, “We know 
p(rfectl.\' well that you cannot produce any sanction from the 
Government of India as you have none. We also know that 
somebody had only verbally talked about this arms factory with 
the States Minister, but it has no value. Now therefore, the 
noose round your neck has become quite firm.’’ 

Noose round the neck removed : 

After this Baxi told the police that he would go home 
and search the correspondence and see if there was any letter 
from the States Ministry. Fortunately, he found out such a 
letter. Of course, this letter was not the sanction demanded 
by the police. In this correspondence, the Alwar State had 
submitted the list of raw materials required for the factory to 
the States Ministry and requested it to ai’rangc to supply it. The 
States Ministry had sent a reply to this request in which the 
State was directed to the places from whore the materials could 
be obtained; and it had also informed the State that the head 
office of the B. B. C. I. Railway, Bombay, had been directed to 
supply a direct wagon from Bombay to Alwar to carry those 
materials. When this letter of the States Ministry was handed 
over to the police, the police were greatly surprised. They 
said, “Baxi, we congratulate you. I’his letter has snapped the 
noose round your neck. We will keep this letter and give you 
a receipt for it”. Baxi said, “I do not want any receipt for 
this letter from you. Even if you play false and say that you 
did not get this letter at all, I do not care because I have 
got a photo-stat copy of this letter, and also a copy obtained 
from the regitstration office embossed by the seal of the magis¬ 
trate after r^istration.” The police were amazed to hear this 
and asked Baxi the reason for taking all those precautions. 
Baxi replied, “I am an honest man and a cautious man. I 
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took all these precautions because I had to deal with the 

police/’ 

Still the factory was destroyed : 

After tiiis enquiO% tile police submitted tlie rcixirt to the 
(.'ovrirument of liiflia saying' everything' above board aolhin^r 
iiiHh'r-hand’ and i was saved from the possibli' involvemeid. 
Jjafer on, the Governmenl. of Indi.v asked liu'ir liahujeal 
e\j»erls at tlie Khadki Ar.'-cnal to insju'ct the Alwiir Arms 
Factory and to make .i report. .Veeordingiy, tlu; expei-fc inspect¬ 
ed the factory and retamimended to the Governmc'nt of India 
that they slionid take this factory in their charge, and work it 
be<-aus(‘ tlie workmanshiji and accuracy and jirccision of th<* 
weapons manufact ured there, wcri' comparable to those of foreign 
articles. But the eus.sedness of the Government of India corn- 
jiclled it to destroy this factor}' us it was established by me. 

(5) Enquiry against Alwar State : 

When I worked as a Prime Minister of the Alwar State, the 
times were turbulent. The Meo Muslims of Alwar had rebelled 
against the State with a view to have it aligne-d with Pakistan. 

1 suppressed that rebellion with a firm hand. During these times, 
loot, rape, arson, murder, kidnapping did take place. The same 
things happened in East Punjab, Delhi, Rajputana, also during 
that period. But the Foreign Minister of Pakistan Sir Zaffrullakhan 
charged the Alwar State before the U. N. 0. with committing 
genocide of the Muslims. India was represented at that time 
at the U. N. 0. by Shri Gopala.swamy lyenger, but he had not 
the courage to contradict Pakistan and also to make counter¬ 
charges against Bhawalpur State and Western Pakistan where 
also such things had happened. The States Ministry was esta¬ 
blished on the 1.5th of August 1947 and enquiry against the 
Alwar State was held on the 3rd September 1947, wherein all 
these charges were enquired into. This was only a depart¬ 
mental enquiry; I defended the State and nothing was proved 
against the State. After this enquiry, the States Ministiy decid¬ 
ed that all the Musalmans in Alwar who had deserted the Alwar 
State should l>e sent to Pakistan. 
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Wlicti wUV tWs enquiry (ind ? 

After litis enquiry and the decision taken, anybody would 
reasonably think that the cxirtain was permanently dropped over 
all these ha])})enings. But it was not so. After the assassina¬ 
tion of Oancihi all the incidents were again enquired into liy 
the poliee and they tried their level best to establish my con¬ 
nection with some incidents of loot, rape, kidnapping arson* 
murder, etc. They also tried to establish my connection with 
the destruction of the mosques in Alwar, but all attempts to 
involve me fiiled and I wms also relieved from this possible 
involvement. It was announced by the Government of India 
in March-Ajifil 1948 that th(‘ enquiry against the Maharaja of 
Alwar was finished and that nothing was found against him. 
He was allowed to go hack to his State; hut the enquiry against 
Dr. Kharo was still going on. Only Sardar patel in heaven 
knows when that enquiry would he finished. 

Gratitude for honesty and courage : 

Now a period of 10 years has elapsed since all these inci¬ 
dents happened. So anybody would say that it was unnecessary 
to give all these details now. J myself had no knowledge of 
these details till August 1952. In this month, when I went to 
Delhi to attend the session of the House of Peoifie, Mr. A. S. 
Baxi met me and described in full detail how' he was persecuted 
and also tempted by the police to make a fiilsc confession against 
me. Similarly, the son of Mr. Jaipal Singh, the Principal of the 
Alwar College who w^as studying in Delhi, also met me and told 
me w^hat lud happened to his father and how' he was also 
troubled. Mr. Siddh also met me sometime before and told me 
how he was threatened and tempU^d to give a false statement 
about Godse's staying in my place in Ahvar. 1 therefore decided 
to place those facts before the piiblic witli a double purpose, 
first to express rny gratitude publicly to all these concerned 
people for their courage and honesty inspite of all temptations 
and blandishments; second to expose to the public the wicked¬ 
ness of the Congress party in attempting to bring about my 
character assassination. 
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Look at this picture and that. 

My gratitude to these honest gentlemen can be contrasted 
with the ingratitude towards me of the Congress High Command. 
The public now' knows the efforts I made to get the Congress 
Working Committee members leJeased from the Ahmedjiagar jail 
before the Simla Conference which was held in Delhi in July 1945. 
The coiTcspondence betw'een me and the Viceroy in this matter 
has been published in my biographies. Similarly, this book also 
reveals the efforts I made to persuade the Maharaja of Alwar 
to align hi.s state with the Indian Union with the result that 
many rulers of the States who regarded the Maharaja of Alwar 
as a sort of a leader in the Princes Chamber, also joined the 
Indian Umon. This also hel|)ed in the integration of the country 
and the States Minister Sardar Patel at that time had thanked 
me and congratulated me. Similarly, the attempts of the MusaU 
raans^n the neighbouring areas to capture Delhi about the I6th 
August 1947, were also foiled by me by dealing firmly with the 
rebellion in Alwar. Sardar Patel at that time had praised me 
with a full throat but it is regrettable that after the assassina- 
1 * I of Gandhi, all the valuable services rendered bv me to the 
country were forgotten by the 0«ngre.ss leaders and they tried 
their level best to ed.pse mo and if possible, to finish me. This 

shows that, let alone Saf,/a and the Congress does not 

possess even ordmartj humnnily. 



CHAPTER XVII 

I JOINED THE HINDOO MAH A SABHA 

I did not join any political party after my expulsion from 
the Congress on 2nd October 1938. Whatever public work 
1 could do, I did as a free-lance. Restrictions imposed upon 
me on my return to Nagpur after being deposed from Alwar 
automatically ceased to exist after six months, and I became 
free to do political work. Many people tried to persuade me 
to join their respective parties. 1 also wanted to join some 
political party because I saw that the Congj'ess was becoming 
more and more corrupt. After mature consideration, I decided 
to join the Hindoo Maha Sabha. 

After the assassination of Gandhi, the Government of India 
oppressed the Hindoos all over the country. Specially in Maha« 
rashtra, the oppression reached the highest pitch as there were 
internal dissensions in Maharashtra, between the Brahmins and 
noii-Brahmins. It appeared that the Hindoo community was 
exposed to an attack from any quarter as there was nobody to 
protect it or to fight for it. Pakistan was brought into existence 
on iiccount of the Congress policy of Muslim appeasement. This 
policy was not altered even after the unfortunate assassination 
of Gandhi. Tlie policy of the Congress continued to be partial 
to the Muslims and against the Hindoos. On account of this 
disgusting favouritism towards the Muslims, indulged in by the 
Congress Government, there appeared to be a great danger to 
the integrity of the country. This danger was enhanced by the 
policy adopted by some world powers. 

I called a press conference in my house on 16th August 
1949, and in a press statement mentioned the reasons for my 
joining the Hindoo Mahasabha and declared that I had joined 
the Hindoo Mahasabha from that date. 

The press statement was as follows : 

“At present, the integrity of our country is in danger on 
account of some internal reasons as well as the manoeuvres of 
of three world ]K>wers ; 
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//) U.vhiiVoUuni tnrtioB of E,,frlnnd niul Aiuerica bes.-cJ on 
dollar a.Kl pound diplonuuy (I want to draw here the attention 
of the reader to the faet, thal America entererl into a friendly 
alliance with I'ahistan in and gave military assi.stunee 

to it. So al.so even today the [)olicy of England and America 
uhoiit the pioblein <d’ don an<l Kas>hniir is against the inti'i-est-s 
of India). 

(2) Rns-da and the Indian eommiiniHt.s wlm alwaV-s danee to 
the tunc of Rus.sla. 


(15) Aggressive pan-lslamism. (Headers will note that the 
Muslim countries viz., Turkey, Tra(i and Pakistan have entered 
into a frieiKlly alliance). 

To save the country from these dangers, no /■‘im imported 
from outside would be of any use. It was nece.s.sary therefore 
to lay emphaaia on the historical and cultuial unity of India 
e.^isting from times immemorial. Hindoo Mahasabha follows this 
line of thought and it has recently acce]»ted some socialistic 
ideas in economic matters. Hindoo Mahasabha although commu¬ 
nal in name has always worked on national lines. Although this 
organisation is not popular at the time of my joining it, I am 
deliberately joining it becau.se I agree with its policy and 
principlc.s, 

I must also mention here that while 1 was a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council in 1944 and addressed a 2 >ublic meeting 
in the Fatit Pawm Mandir at Ratnagiri, somebodj' asked me 
to compare the policies of the Congress, the Muslim League and 
the Hindoo Mahasabha. At that time, I had said, The Congress 
is nrdional in rueme Iml communal in policy and it favours Muslim 
cornmunalism. Hindoo Mahasabha is communal in name but in 
action, it is fully national and the Muslim League is frankly com¬ 
munal both in name awl action," 

After the announcement of my joining the Hindoo Maha¬ 
sabha on the 16th August 1949, I was invited to preside over 
the Silver Jubilee of Shri G. V. Ketkar, the then Editor of 
Kesari of Poona. This function was celebrated on tho 21st 
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Ailg\l3t 1949, in Poona. In my prosideutial Sf>epch, I said, 
“When I was expelletl from the Congress in 1938 these very 
people, i. e. Mr. C. V'. Ketkar and his friends sympathiscsd with 
me. I am beholden to them, because it is their pf)lioy to render 
assistance to persons iji difficulty. 

Much water has flown under the bridge during the 
last 25 years. Our country is not fully independent in the 
strict sense of the term, but certainly its slavery has 
ended. But unfortunately, we are deteriorating in moral 
and social values. I must say that the reason for this, is 
the hypocracy indulged in political movements during the 
last 30 years. In our national flag song, we used to 
declare that we would sacrifice ourselves on the altar of 
the country and the religion. But ultimately the reverse 
has happened. Instead of sacrificing ourselves for the 
sake of the country and religion, we have sacrificed them 
by adopting the policy of secularism and accepting Pakis* 
tan. If secularism means equal respect or equal indiffe¬ 
rence to all religions, I would not quarrel, but the secula¬ 
rism of our Government necessarily means anti-Hinduism. 

The science of midwifery lays down that, when there is a 
transverse presentation and danger to the m<»ther's life, the child 
should be sacrificed to .save the mother. If you sacrifice the 
mother to save the child, it amounts to murder. But what did 
oiur Government do. The infant Pc-ikistan in the womb of Bharat 
Mata presented itself trairsversely and these wiseacres bisected 
the Mother (Bharatinata) to save the child. 

Some times, I wTite articles in new-spapcrs. In one of my 
articles I had quoted a speech recently delivered by Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister, at the ix)litieal conference 
held at Delhi. Neinu has said in tlie s{>eeoh, 

‘The Congress has become rotten. See if it can be improved. 
If not, kill it at once because such a death is better than a 
slow and painful death.” 

On the strength of this speech of Pandit Nehru, I had expt'essed 
my agreement with him in that article and then cited instances 
of black marketing,, bribery, oorruption, nepotism, favouritism 
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etc. (It is now 9 years, but instead of improving, the congress 
has deteriorated more and more. Still it is alive due to the 
ignorance and foolishness of the Indian voter. The result is 
that in his most recent si)eech about the 20th April 1958, Nehni 
has cmi)hasised that the Congress is all right). 

This article of mine u'as published in England, America and 
Pakistan. The Congresswalas therefore charged me that I wTOte 
this article on the inspiration of foreigners. But they had not 
the courage to criticise Nehru on whose speech I had based my 
article. This was a grave inju-stict* against me. But what else 
can be expected from those who had become mental slaves of 
Neliru. I did not write that article with the intention of getting 
it published in Pakistan, but I could not help it if it was 
published in Pakistan. 

Our Prime Minister alw'ays used to proclaim that India 
would not remain in the Commonw'ealth, but ultimately, he 
has elected to remain in the Commonwealth and the Congress 
has given its consent. I like that the Government should be 
secular, but that does not mean, anti-Hindoo. I am for Hindoo 
Bashtra, but that does not mean persecution of followers of 
other religions. Just see what is hai)pening today. Big Hindoo 
States like Baroda have been finished, but Hyderabad still en¬ 
dures inspite of the police action. Why is it so ? Simply 
because the Nizam of Hyderabad is a Musalman! (The States 
Reorganisation Commission recommended the division of Hyde- 
i^abad into 3 linguistic territories. Pandit Nehru could not help 
it. But he must have been shocked.) The same thing applies 
to Bhopal. It is well known that the Nawab of Bhopal is a 
sympathiser of Pakistan. Yet that State is still maintained as 
a separate entity under Central Administration. Why ? Because 
the Nawab of Bhopal is a Musalman. The States Reorganisa¬ 
tion Commission recommended the merger of Bhopal in Madhya 
Pradesh, but the Congress High Command has made Bhopal the 
capital of Madhya Pradesh instead of Jabalpur. 

Where is the territory which was called India or Hindu* 
Stan ? Our rulers placed before the people a strange equation 
as follows : India minvt Pakistan U equal to India \ 1$ U not 
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strange ? Does not this equation give a go-by to the ‘principles of 
Geometry and Algebra, All this happens bexmtse the Indian people 
are ignorant. This equation will be scientifically correct only when 
Pakistan will he equal zero. 

The European countries arc called Christian nations, the 
countries in the far east are called Buddhist nations, the coun¬ 
tries in the middle east are called Islami cnations. Similarly our 
country in the east, viz., India must be called Hindoo nation. 
Why should we be ashamed to do so ? Many religious preachers 
have come to this country upto now and have preached their 
religion. Buddhism got a great footing in this country because 
Buddha belonged to India. Emperor Ashoka became a Buddhist 
and he made that religion a State religion and propagated it 
in the country as well as outside. But Shri Shankaracharya 
banished Buddhism from this country and re-established the 
Vedic religion again. Today under the name of secularism a 
new religion like Gandhism akin to Buddhism is sought to be 
spread in India. I am sure, one day, this new-fangled religion 
will also meet with a Shankaracharya who will banish it from 
India. The Hindoos will have to take such an action. The 
Hindoo Society must therefore bo strong. I accepted the invi¬ 
tation of the Silver Jubilee of Shri Ketkar with the idea to see 
how far the Hindoo society has become strong and I have become 
oon6dent of the future of the Hindoo society by seeing the 
work of Shri Ketkar for the last 26 years and this great con¬ 
gregation assembled here to honour him.” 

While returning from Poona to Nagpur, I met Savarkar in 
Bombay on my way. Savarkar congratulated me for joining the 
Hindoo Mahasabha and suggested that I should take up the 
responsibility of being its President. This suggestion had certainly 
stnue effect upon my mind. After this, on the 10th of September 
1949, 1 attended the meeting oi the Working Committee of the 
All India Hindoo Mahasabha held in Delhi on a special invita¬ 
tion. la this meeting I was elected as one of the Vice-presi- 
dmits of the Hindoo Mahasabha. Next day, I got a huge 
reception on Gandhi ground Imn the Hindoos of Delhi for 
joining the Hindoo Mahasabha. 
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Vinoba quits Atwar : 

Some workei-s of the Hiiuloo Muhasablni from Ahvar had 
come to Delhi at. thi.s time to atUnid the meeting of the Working 
Committee of the Windoo Muhasabha. They met me and told 
me about the propaganda which was being carried on by Vinoba, 
the great disciple of the Mahatma, in Alwar, They told me that 
the projiagauda oariied on by Vinoba disturbed the peace of 
Alwar. He had therefore to leave Alwar. My curiosity was 
aroused by hearing thi,s and I asked them what was done by 
Vinoba which led to the disturbance of peace in Alwar, They 
said, ‘ Vinoba carried on propaganda in Alwar that those Musal- 
mans who might have been eonverkal to Hindooism in the year 
1947 in Alwiir, should get themselve.s reconvertxsd to Islam again. 
The same thing wiis communicated to me by Shri Ghanashyam 
Singh Gupta., the (‘x-Speaker of the Central Province Legislative 
Assembly and leader of tlic Arya Samaj, when he came to see 
me on the 20th of October 195.5. Not only this, he also told 
me that the Shuddhi office of the Arya- Samaj used to receive 
full reports of the conversion of Musalmans to Hindooism in 
Alwar. Besides this propaganda a.sking those Musalmans who' 
were converted to Hindooism to get themselves reconverted to 
Islam, Vinoba also carried on another kind of propaganda which 
was also dangerous. He prejiched that the houses and property 
of tho,se Musalmans who had left the Alwai and Bharatpur 
States and had gone elsewhere should be returned to them and 
they should be rehabilitated in those respective States. This 
involved the unsettling of those Hindoo refugees from We.st 
Pakistan who were settled in those two States. Naturally, there¬ 
fore, this irritated the Hindoo community and there was likeli¬ 
hood of disturbance of pence, which resulted in Vinoba quitting 
Alwar. When I. heard all this, 1 thought that Vinoba, being 
the chief disciple of the Mahatma, had gone t>o Alwar to do the 
work dear to bis late Guru’s heart. It could also be imagined 
that the departed soul of the Mahatma might have inspired 
Vinoba the chief disciple, to go to Alwar and do the work of 
rehabilitating the Musalmans there which the Mahatma could 
not do in his lifetime. Who knows ! It is said that Sadhus and 
saints got such inspirations from departed soals. I say m 
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Heoause altKougli in disturbed times immediately before 

and after the partition, similar events had taken place in many 
places riglit from Amritsar to (^tur^aon, Vinoba chose cnly Alwar 
for his activities. Was it not stranpje ? Whatever it may be, 
when I was told by the Alwar people that Vinoba was compelled 
to leave Alwar, I could not write anything about it without 
ascertaining the whole truth about the incident. I therefore 
called Shri Xarayanrao Chandorkar, a retirerl Commissioner and 
a resi<lent of Nagpur and Administrator of Alwar State in 1949 
to my house, and requested him to give me an authentic 
account of what happened in Alwar while he was the Adminis¬ 
trator there, regarding Vinoba. The account given to me by 
Chandorkar is given below in brief. 

Chandorkar said, '"I do not know if Vinoba carried on 
|>ropaganda in favour of Musalmans converted to Hindooism 
being reconverted to Islam. But I know it as a fact that he 
carried on propaganda to dislodge the Hindoo refugees settled 
in Alwar and Bharatpur States and to rehabilitate the original 
Muslim inhabitants in their place. I took charge of the oflFice 
of the Administrator of Alwar on the 15th of May 1949. V^inoba 
had commenced his work in Alwar and Bharatpur S tates before 
1 took charge. On one wcasion Vinoba was putting up in a 
Dak bungalow in Bharatpur State, From there he sent a letter 
to me asking me to see him there. 1 did not like this action 
of Vipoba as I was brought up in British traditions, but I 
thought that it would be wise on my part to comply with 
V'inoba's request as it was a Congress Government. During this 
interview, Vinoba told me, Ht is quite necessary and pro* 
per to rehabilitate the original Muslim inhabitants In 
these two states of Alwar and Bharatpur. This must he 
done at all costs. Don’t you know that Mahatma Gandhi 
gave up his life for the sake of Hindoo Muslim unity ? 
It is therefore your duty to help me in this cause’. I 
teplied, ‘I am an administrator. I am not a politician. It is 
not in my hands to chalk out the policy. My duty is only to 
carry out the policy chalked out by the Central Government. I 
therefore catmot oblige you as long as the policy of the Central 
Government is not changed. This suggestion oj yours is against 
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the policy of the Central Oovernment. How do you ask rm to 
carry out such a policy, which is against the Central Government 
You are acting against the policy of the Central Government. 
If you and your followers create trouble I will have to arrest 
you as a matter of duty to prevent any breach of peace and I 
will not hesitate to do so. You collect the Muslims and tell them 
that your followers of Sarvodaya are in favour of rehabilitating 
the Musalmans in their old places. But these Government 
servants are against this and obstruct the work of Sarvodaya. 
This propaganda of yours has endangered the life of Govern¬ 
ment servants and they hesitate to do their work properly on 
account of this danger. You must therefore stop this violouh 
propaganda. If you want that the Central Government should 
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that 1 had a strong support from Veer Savarkar. Besides, 
Shti Ashutosh Lahiri, the then General Secretary of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha also supported me and I was declared elected un- 
t>pp08ed. 1 will mention later on who opposed me secretly. 

This annual session of the Hindoo Mahasabha was held in 
the last week of December 1949. Veer Savarkar inaugurated 
this session. Veer Savarkar, ex-president L. B. Bhopatkar and 
myself were seated in a chariot and taken in a grand procession 
in the city of Calcutta. The procession was a huge one and 
lasted for about seven hours. My presidential speech was 
also a long one. I will only give here some important extracts 
from it because the forecast.^ made in it were realised in a 
substantial measure. 

“In Western Pakistan genocide of Hindoos and Sikhs 
was committed. Lakhs of them therefore had to quit that 
territory and seek refuge in India. Today, there is hardly any 
Hindoo or Sikh in W'esiern Pakistan In Eastern Pakistan 
although no massacres of Hindoos wcie committed still they 
are being persecuted there. Their property is being looted and 
it is impossible for them to continue to live there with self 
respect”. 

As indicated in this speech. Eastern Pakistan began to 
commit genocide of Hindoos in January-February 1950 with 
the result that lakhs of them hod to seek refuge in West 
Bengal. On account of this speech of mine, the Congress press 
criticised me bitterly and called me communal, anti-national 
etc. But it did not do anything to protect the human beings 
(Hindoos) in East Pakistan. 

1 have suggested in the above paragraph that to commit 
genocide of Hindoos is the usual policy of Pakistan. I have 
given proofs in support of the statement in my Calcutta speech. 
Sir Francis Mudie was well known tK) mo as a Hindoo hater 
because he w)\s my colleague in the Viceroy’s Oounoil. He was 
aif^inted as Gbvemor of West Punjab and he wrote a letter 
dated the 6th September 1947 to Mr. Jinnah the Governor 
Genera] of Pakistan. This letter has been published in a book 
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named Inside Pakistan’ written by Mr. K. L. Gauba, a Muslim. 
The proof is contained in an important extract from this letter 
which is as follows :— 


‘'Dear Jinnah, 

I have received 3 'our letter dated 26th August. 1 got it 
aftei’ you left here on Monday. J will certainly give vou a 
true and full accoiinl of the situation here cveij' fortnight. 
As advised h.y 3 ’ou, I will write absolutely frankly. I tell 
everybody who meets me that no Sikh must be allowed to 
remain in Pakistan. The main thing is tlmt they must be 
flriveii aAvay i>y iill [lossible means. There arc three lakhs 
still in LIyalpur toda\^. They are not making any move to 
quit, lint they will Ix' e(mip(^lled t<i do so." 

What Jinnali wanted would b(‘ clear from tliis letter. The 
massacre at Shekhupura is w^ell known. The book 'Inside 
Pakistan' says about this massacre that 'such a terrible mas¬ 
sacre has not taken place anywhere else in the whole w’orld.' 

ft would ))e clear from this Mudie-Jinnah correspondence 
<|Uoted al>oV(‘ that the policy of driving away the Hindoos 
ami Sikhs Iroui Pakistan w’a.s followed hoth by the people and 
the (iuvernment of Pakistan. Even th(‘ British officers in 
Pakistan were also following this policy. 1 got direct proof of 
thi.s wlion 1 w as the Pj-ime Miiimter of Alwar. Thousands of 
Hindoos and Sikhs fn>m West Pakistan sought refuge in Alivar 
Siat(* in April 1947. The officers of the Alwar State enquired 
Iron) these r(‘fug(X‘s the rea.sons for their quitting We.st Pakistan. 
Many rclmjct s told the reasons on oath. Many Hindoo refugees 
Irom Tank, a town in the North West Frontier Province had 
Come to Alwar. Tliej" declared on oath as follows : 

"One Mr. Duncan, a British I. C. S. officer was a Joint 
Magistrate there. He himself poured petrol on the houses 
of the Hindoos and set fire to them and invited the 
Musalmans to do the same. How is it possible to stay 
there under these conditions ? 
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The Muslim rulers of Pakistan are following this policj', 
but the Congress rulers of India are still following the policy of 
appeasement of Musalmans. It is natural therefore for Musal- 
mans in India to join the Congress, which is almost as near to 
them as the Muslim League. (The fanatic Muslim Leaguers of 
of Bombay have dissolvcal their party which they called fourth 
party and have joined the Congress en-bloe). 

The Congress requests for Muslim votes during elections 
and the Muslims naturally put pressure on the Congress to 
satisfy their demands in consideration of their votes. Thus 
the Congress is becoming more and more secular (anti- 
Hindoo) every day. This may one day convert India into 
‘Dinia’ (a Muslim State). I am not alone in harbouring 
this fear. Our President, Dr. Rajendra Prasad has given 
expression to the same fear in his bctok ‘India Divided’ 
although nobody will dare to call him a communalist. 

We lost ivambhoj and Gandhar (modern Afghanistan and 
Kandahar) a thousand years ago. Presentlj' we have lost the 
Frontier Province, Sind, half of the Punjab and half of Bengal 
Pakistan is a very strange country. It is divided into two areas 
—^^'estern Pakistan and Eastern Pakistan, i.e. East Bengal. 
Between these tw'o areas of Pakistan, there is Indian territory, 
about 1,0(K) or 1,200 miles long. Communication between these 
tw’O Pakistan areas therefore is very difficult. Taking this situa¬ 
tion in view, I had given expression to my thoughts in my Cal¬ 
cutta s])eech as follows ; 

“There is a great similarity between the political 
situation obtaining in the United States and Canada and 
that obtaining between East Bengal and India. Although 
a British colony, Canada is far from England. Its policy 
is always therefore to be very friendly towards the U.S.A. 
specially in matters pertaining to defence and economy. 
East Pakistan or East Bengal is also very far from West 
Pakistan. It is therefore difficult for West Pakistan to 
defend East Pakistan. So also although there is simi¬ 
larity in religious thought between West Pakistan and 
East Pakistan, there is difference between the two in 
language and culture. It is therefore difficult for these 
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two parts to have emotional and administrative integrity. 
Recently Pakistan refused to devalue its rupee. There¬ 
fore one of the ministers in East Pakistan resigned his 
job. Although there is no similarity in religious thought 
between East and West Bengal, in other matters, i. e. 
in economy, culture and social habits, there is much in 
common between East Bengal and West Bengal. It will 
therefore be to the ad\^antage of East Bengal to establish 
friendly relationship with India just as Canada has done 
with IJ. S. A. 

As ijidicuted ai)ove in th(' (‘xtract of fiiv sp(M‘('b made at 
(Alcutta, events have already l>egnii to takt* ])laee. Tiu' Last 
fien^^d Muslims liave made* it clear that th(‘V di> not want Urdu 
language. The Muslim students of Uaeea University iuade terri¬ 
ble agitation in favour of the Bt^ngali languages Uakidan tried 
to suppress it with the help of guns and many Muslim students 
WTr(‘ killed, but tluiir insistenen^ upon Bengali language did not 
die. The East Bengal Muslims insisted that Bengali language 
must got the same status as the Urdu language. They insisted 
upon it even in the (’onsf itutmt Assend)ly. Among the terri¬ 
tories eomprising Pakistan, East Bengal is the biggest in popu¬ 
lation. Xat only that, the population of East Bengal or Eastern 
Pakistan is greatci than the total poptdation of all the territories 
of West l*akistan put together. To prevent Eastern Pakistan 
to take advantage of ihe position and adopt a dictatorial attitude, 
all the different ai’eas of W’^est Fkdiistan have 1)een integrated into 
one juovim^e by the (\)nstituent Aasembly of Pakistan wdueh has 
alM) decided to give e((ual representation to East and West 
Pakistan. But it is sure that the different groups in west 
Pakistan will agitate against this integration, for the sake of 
i lif ir own respective latiguages. Whatever it may it is 
tVicknl that East Pakistan and West Pakistan wiU always 
remain as tuo difjerent autonomous Stales enjoying ihe same 
staiits and uniform and unitary administration will not he 
possible. Many points of dispute will arise l>etu ecn these two 
autonomous States of Pakistan and in the end, on account of 
language., eustorns, economic and other matters, East Pakistan 
will adopt a friendly attitude towards West Bengal, i.e, India, 
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and ultimately that territory will align itself with India just as 
Kashmir has done. Thus the very existence of Pakistan will 
be jeopardised. 

When Kashmir was attaeke<l by the transborder Pathans 
and Pakistan forces, I had suggested that over and above sending 
adequate forces to Kashmir to <lefend it. the Government of 
India should secretly ask t he Nepal Government (which was not 
a member of I’.N.O. then) to send to 10,0(K) armed Gurkhas 
to Kast Bengal. Had this been done East Pakistan would have 
l)eeii finished then and there. But Sardar Patel could not do 
this }is Kashmir was not under his charge as States Minister, 
but was under the tharge of i*andit Nehru the External Affairs 
Minister. It was strange that all the Indian States were 
under the Department of the States Ministry headed by 
Sardar Patel, but Kashmir alone which was not a foreign 
territory but enjoyed the same status as that of any other 
Indian state, was under the charge of Nehru, the Minister 
for External Affairs. Why was this differential treatment given 
to Kashmir^ The reason is simple. In early 1946 Pandit Nehru 
wanted to go to Kashmir. But he wa.s prevented on the border 
from entering in to Kashmir and was arrested. This might have 
impelhxl Nehru to take a revenge on the Maharaja of Kashmir. 
'I'he .second reason is parochialism, because I’andit Nehru is a 
Kashmiri and says with great pride ‘My Kashmir, My Kashmir’. 
There is none in India today who can criticise Nehru for this 
obvious parochialism. But this parochialism of Pandit Nehru 
has caused a great disaster to India. The <(ue.stion of Kashmir 
has become a festering sore. I think, ultimately all the bombastic 
announcements mode about the whole of Kashmir being a part 
of India will prove futile, and the question of Kashmir will be 
solved by dividing it more or less on the cease fireline; the latest 
visit of Graham is a pointer. I think, the Government of India 
is waiting for a favourable time, to thrust this solution of 
Kashmir down the throat of the Indian people. Even if the 
Congress Government commits another blunder by dividing 
Kashmir, public opinion will still continue to favour the Congress, 
because the propagation of mental slavery has inculcated among 
the people, the belief that Congress can do no wrong. 
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America tried to rope in India into a military pact but 
failed in its attempt on account of the cautiousness of Pandit 
Nehru who deserves praise for this. But America wants to form 
a military ring round Russia. Therefore, she entered into a 
military i)act with Pakistan and gave it huge military aid. 
J^akistan has readily fallen into this trap of America because it 
is ail enemy of India. (That day will be a golden day when 
the (Jovemment of India will realisi' this fact). This |>olicv of 
hatred towards India is not agreeable to all the Pakistanis. On 
account of this reason and some other internal reasons, in tin* 
last general cleefions, the Muslim League uas routed in East 
licngul, and a ministry under tlie leadership of Fazlul Huq, the 
ojiposion leader, was formed. Had tlie (lovernment of India 
been wise, it would have taken advantage of this situation by 
politioal manoeuvres and offering economic aid and persundeti 
East Pakistan to align itself with India just like Kashmir But 
this did not happen. Still the Pakistan Ooverninent blamed 
the Government of India for the defeat of the Muslim Jjeague 
in East Bengal and deposed the ministry in East Bengal and 
promulgated military rule there and Eazlul Huq the Chief 
Minister was interned. 

The annual session of the Hindoo Muhasabha was held in 
Hyderabad Dn. in May 19.’)4 under the Presidentship of Shri 
N. C. Chatterjee, Bar-at-law. I attended that session and deli¬ 
berately spoke in Urdu; in my speech I said, “The Begum of 
Pakistan has become proud of her beauty and youth and has 
divorced India and married America. The results of this new¬ 
fangled marital union will not be very agreeable to Pakistan, 
'rhese bad results are manifest in the shape of Fazliil Huq 
in East Bengal. I warn the Begum of Pakistan to be careful 
lest the fruit of her youth may be washed away in the perspi¬ 
ration (taused by the heat of her youth and beauty*’ This speech 
of mine caused roaring laughter and prolonged clapping in the 
audience. (This political forecast of mine made in poetic language 
has jiroved correct because there is now military dictatorship in 
Pakistan and democracy is scrapped). 

I continued my speech and referred to the situation in 
Hyderabad Dn. after the police action. I said, “It would have 
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■ been proper and necessary to end the Nizamat of Hyderabad 
after the defeat of the Nizam in the Police action, which was 
forced by him on the Government of India. Some prominent 
('ongrcss lead('rs had promised at that time, that the Hyde¬ 
rabad State would be liquidated. But that promise was not 
kept. This is very .strange. I wouhl therefore advise the 
people of Hyderabad to cany on their agitation against the 
continuance of the State till they succeed in getting their 
demand.'’ 

My sjieech had a very good effect upon the people of 
Hyderabad and they very much appreciated my frank and 
straightforward speech. In .support of this, I quote hero a letter 
dated l.‘lth May Ibot received by me from Shri Vasantrao 
Mukhedkar, High Court Pleader, Hyderabad. He says in that 
letter ; 


"Not only that you have made this session of the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha a succees, but you have stolen the hearts of the 
Hindoos of Hyderabad. We will alway.s like to be guided 
by you and to .serve you and we e.arnestly request you to 
pa_\ frequent visits to Hyderabad at h‘ast .so long as the 
Nizam continues to he the Rajpramiikh ’. 

I^eaving the subject of my .speech at Hyderabad here, I 
turn to the Hindoo refugees from East Bengal, who had sought 
shelter in West Bengal. I had already referred to this problem 
in my presidential address at the annual Session of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha held in December 1949 at Calcutta. The policy of 
Pakistan to drive away the minorities from its territory is well 
known. On account of this, lakhs of Hindoos from East Bengal 
came to West Bengal in Januar 3 ’'-Pebriiary 1950 and created 
great difficulties for the West Bengal Government at that time. 
The, Central Home Minister Sardar Patel had personally gone to 
Calcutta and saw the situation fur himself. He must have been 
greatly shocked by what he witnessed, because after leaving 
Calcutta, he said, that it would be proper to demand sufficient 
territory from East Bengal to rehabilitate the refugees from 
Hiatareu. At Nagpur he made a very brave pronouncement 
that sword shall be met by sword. But nothing of the kind 
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happened. When he reached Ahmedabad, he again laid empha¬ 
sis on non-violence. Probably, in the interval, Pandit Nehru 
must have expressed his serious disapproval of those pronounce- 
merits. 

While in Calcutta, Sardar Patel did a very brave act. He 
called Shri Devendranath Mukherjee ex-Mayor of Calcutta, a 
senior Advocate, a Senior Vice President of the Hindoo Maha- 
sabba and a member of the West Bengal l^egislative Council to 
see him at his residence and told him, “You do not follow 
Dr. Khai-e. When he was amongst us he had been proved to 
be incompetent, and therefore we exi)ellerl him. Why did you 
elect him as the President of the Hindoo Mahasabha. It will 
he proper for you to give up following him’’. (After being depos¬ 
ed from the Prime Ministership of C. 1*. and Berar in 1938, I 
carried on jjropaganda agaiii.st the C’ougre.ss Working Committee 
and charged sotne members then'of with n('jif)tism aiul fivvouri- 
tisni. The then President of the Congress, Subhash Chandra 
Bose, publicly challenged me to tender proofs in support of my 
allegation; and in reply 1 published facsimile photographs of a 
letter sent to me by Sardar Patel asking me to give the contract 
of Nagpur Water Works to Katanchand Hiraehand, and another 
le tter .sent to me by Mrs. Sarojini Naidoo .asking me to try and 
appoint an advocate named Walter Dntt a.s Advocate (leneral 
or High Court Judge, this not a great disqualiiication of 

mine for which T had inouned serious displeiisure of Sardar 
Patel i Because after my dismissal, the Shukla ministry which 
succeeded mo soon appointe<l Walter Dutt as an Advocate 
Ceneral) 

On thi.s Shri Devendranath Mukherjee replies!, 

“We have nothing to <lo with what you think about Dr, 
Khare. We find him a highly capable* honest and fearless 
leader. Wo shall continue to follow him. Please therefore do 
not waste your advice,” 

This was disclosed to me when three of us, viz,, Devendranath 
Mukherjee, Ninnal Chandra Chatterjee and myself wwe trav elling 
by plane from Calcutta to Coooh-Bihar to enquire into the. 
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incident of fii'ing on Hindoo Sabha workers at Cooch-Bihar. Un¬ 
fortunately, Sardar Patel is not alive to ascertain the'^truth of 
this. May Devondraiiath Miikherjee live long. 

Sometime later, I wemt again to observe the conditions of 
the Bengali refugees and 1 was a guest of a wealthy Mar wadi 
by name Sonthalia. No soonei‘ had 1 reached the place of this 
Marwadi gentleman where I had put up, than I was served with 
an order by the Bengal Government preventing me from making 
public speeches and holding press conferences. One can imagine 
the feelings of my host after this order was served upon me.* 
I consulted Bengali friends whether to break this order or not 
and I was advised not to break it. I held a private meeting in a 
hall and mad(‘ a speech, there, which was reported the next day* 
in the press. Thus the ord<u* was nullified. 

During this visit to Calcutta, I went to see various camps of 
the refugees. 1 visited many such camps, but I remember only 
two names, Kanaghat and Bongaon. The Bengal Hindoo Sabha 
was the first to (establish a refugee camp. I inspected it and found 
the arrangements satisfactory. 1 inspected one Government camp 
iilso, and I am sorry to say that worse arrangements could not 
be imagined. There was no arrangmont at all for water or comseiv 
vancy. Near the camp, there was an isolation hospital for cholara 
patients in a tent. One can imagine the condition of cholera 
patients in such a place under a blazing sun and with terrible 
thirst. Many must have died under these conditions. There was 
no arrangemeut to inoculate new-comers against cholera. Under 
these conditions, men must have died like dogs. Besides this, 
the Sealdah station in Calcutta used to be always crowded with 
refugees. Patient-s of cholera, pneumonia, typhoid, women 
recently delivered, and their infants, women about to deliver, w'ere 
huddled together, with no space to move about. I believe such 
a calamity may never have befallen the Hindoos in theii* own 
country before. My heart almost broke but where is the remedy ? 

The Police and Magistrate guard my room: 

I had called a meeting of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha 
Waking Committ^ at Ddhj on 1st April 1960 to oonsid^ this 
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very question of refugees. When I arrived at Delhi to attend 
this meeting, the police served an order on me tlu' same night 
requiring me to leave Delhi imine<liutely. I told them, “ I did 
not get goo<l sleep during my journey to Diilhi. 1 would not 
therefore leave Delhi unle.ss f enjoyed good sleep this night. 
You do what yon like. ” So saying T slept and the police 
and the magistrate guarded the door of my room the whole 
night. Similar or<ler was als(» served on Mahant Digvi- 
jaynath, the General Seeretar\' of tlie Hindoo IMuhasahha 
at that time, and Prof. V. G. l)eslq)iuide, the Organising 
Secretary. I got up in the mornijig and told the police that I 
was not prepared to obey their order. The [)oIice urre-sted me and 
took me to the Parliament Street Poliite Station, uherc I met 
Mahant Digvijaynath and V.G.Deshpande in the same condition. 
Later on Deshpande and my.self were taken to the Ko.si-Kala 
station and 1 was packed to Nagpur attended by 4 or 5 
policemen. The Government of India luid provided money to 
the police to purchase second class tiek(>t for my journej’’, but 
when the police came to know my social status, they did not 
think it proper to take me by the second cla.ss and tliey told me 
this. I said to them ‘Please do not worry. I am ])re])ared myself 
to spend for my first class railway ticket. How could you help 
it if your Government was so mean’. The police said, “Doctor- 
saheb we will not take any money from you. We shall spend 
from our pocket and recover the money from the Government after¬ 
wards.” Then I said, “Very well, but if you fail to recover the 
money from the Government you inform me at Nagpur and you 
will get your money by money order. ” On this, the police said, 
“Doctorsaheb, we shall never do this. Even if the Gover nm ent 
does not reimburse us, it does not matter. If we have to spend 
some little money for a great man like you we shall get the merit 
of serving you a little.” Deshpande and myself were seated in the 
same compartment. But later on Deshpande got down and went 
towards Ghaziabad. During the journey when I was sitting at 
Itarsi in the waiting room, I metDr.Parohure and Mr. Dandawate 
of Gwalior in the same condition of arrest. Both of them were 
taken and imprisoned in Nagpur jail. During the journey wherever 
the train used to stop, four or five policemen used to stand near 
my oompartment. This was a matter of great amusement to the 
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Jiasseiigers, who used to ridicule the Goverjiuieiit for this stupidityv 
'riie ])olice officers and meui'cturned back to Delhi from Itarsi 
and I went toNa^^pur alone. At Katol station a Magistrate came 
and served me with an order asking me not to leave Nagpur city 
for six months. After arriving at Nagpur 1 lodged a complaint 
ill the Supreme Court, j)elhi, against the Central Government 
as well as the Provincial Governnu'iit to get these orders declared 
invalid. This complaint of rniiu^ was heard by a Constitution 
Bench of five judges. Three of them lield the order of the Central 
Government valid and legal and two of them lu‘ld that the order 
was invalid. The Shukla-AIishra GoA^crnment of (J.P. and Berar 
thought discretion was the best i)art of valour and immediately 
withdrew their order as soon as they received the notice. 

The Nehru-JJacjuat Pact was signed in April 1950. No 
]>erson with self respect could ap])rove of this pact. I Avas at 
least present in Delhi before this ])aet w as signed. 1 think, 
therefore I w^as forcibly cxterned from Delhi. But why should 
Veer Savarkar in Bombay and L. B. Bhopatkar at Poona have 
been placed behind prison bars at that time ? Tt must have 
been due to the hatred against Hindoo community and perhaps 
also personal hatred against these two individuals. Or it must 
have been done to please Liaquat Ali. No other reason could be 
imagined for putting these two gentlemen behind the prison bars. 
Mr. Ashutosh Lahiri a leader of the Hindoo Mahosabha in Bengal 
was also arrested and kept in Alinora jail for 9 months. He himself 
told me the reason for his arrest after lie w as released from deten* 
tion. He met Pandit Nehru and acquainted him with the sorry 
tale of these Bengali refugees and requested him to render some 
help to these down-trodden human beings of East Pakistan. 
Pandit Neham refused to do so as Pakistan was a foreign country 
to which Ashutosh I.iahiri replied, ‘'Well, you do not do anything. 
We ourselves will form some armed bauds and infiltrate in East 
Pakistan secretly to help the Hindoos there. You simply connive 
at it.” Pandit Nehru at once flared up and said, “If you do so 
my army will shoot you from behind.” Pandit Nehru might have 
thought that being a revolutionary, Ashutosh Lahiri might actua¬ 
lly do some such thing. Therefore he was put behind the prison 
bars. , . . 
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From the above aeeouat it would be clear that those who 
had some sympathy with these Bengali refugees and who wanted 
to enlist public sympathy, M'erc put behind prison bais, or exte- 
rned or detained under Preventive Dentention Act. Obviously, 
the object of tliis was to ke«'(» the public in ignorance about the 
situation in East Bengal. Sardar Patel’s brave pronouncement 
of sword meeting sword al.so vanished into notliingncss. At 
this time East Bengal was on the verge of collapse, because on 
account of the oppression of tin* Hindoos living there, trade between 
Pakistan and India had practically come to a standstill, and the 
railways and industries in East. Bengal were about to stop on 
account of scarcity of coal which was .supplied from Bharat. The 
situation at this time was .so tense that opposing armies were 
facing each other on each .side of the border of East Bengal, aiul 
a detachment of the Indian Anny at Ferozepur, wa.s ordered 
to be in readiness at a moment's notice to march on Lahore to 
capture it. At this very time. Nehru’s love for Paki.stan was 
aroused and Mr. Liaquat AH the Prime JVlinister of Pakistan was 
invited to Delhi, and the infamous Nehru-Liaquat Pact wa.s signed 
in Delhi by Nehru aud Liaquat .\li about the 8th or 9th of April 
1960. At this very time, the movements of Lady Mount- 
batten were very intriguing. She first went to Karachi 
by air^ After staying for a few days in Karachi, she went 
to Delhi, and she left for England the day on which Liaquat 
Ali reached Delhi from Karachi. 

It would be quite relevant here to quote what A. N. Bali 
says about the back ground of this Nehru—laaquat pact. 

“ His (Nehru’s) mind is indecisive on all points except 
where hatred of Hindoo Mahasabha and Hindoo institutions 
are concerned. Who decides for him on such crucial occasions 
as when India-Pakistan relations become embittered ? Judged 
from what happened on several occasions during the last 4 
ye^ one can say that the hidden hand upto this time has al- 
, ways been that of liOrd and Lady Mountbatten. Pandit Jawa« 
harlal Nehru gave the highest honour that India could afford 
to Lord Mountbatten, by choosing him as the first Governor 
, Q«ieral of India, .%>agh it was he who had brought about the 
vivisection cd* ibe country and had given Pakistan on a plaitter 
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to the Muslim League, against all the pronouncements of Maha¬ 
tma Gandhi and the Indian National Congress. It was Lord 
Mountbatten as he himself revealed later on who was taken in 
confidence by Mahatma Gandhi, when he went on fast on the 
question of giving Rs. 55 crores to Pakistan and not Pandit 
Nehru, because Mahatma Gandhi saw no difference betweem 
Nehru and Mountabatten. He knew that whal MounfbaUert Hays 
today Jawaharlal tvill say tomorrow. Whf> put the idea into Pandi t 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s head that India should not march her 
army into Pakistan, when Nehru was convinced that Pakistan 
was at the front and back of invasion of Kashmir ? In the 
high power conference in which representatives of Kashmir, 
India, and the Army joined, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru use<l 
his veto on the flimsy ground of shortage of petrol. Was it 
not Lord and Lady Mountbatten's influence that really kept 
him in check. If there was any doubt as to the influence of Lady 
Mountabatten on Pandit Nehru in moulding his actions, it 
was dispelled in March 1950 when India and Pakistan were oa 
the brink of war against eacli otlier on the treatment of Hindoo 
minorities of East Bengal. All of a sudden tluu’e was nevs 
in the papers that T^ady Mountbatten w«is going to attend some 
ntin’s or nurse’s function somewhere in Indon(‘sia, and on her 
way there she had dropped in at Delhi on a courtsey call to 
Nehru. Her courtsey call was prolonged much beyond the 
number of days it was originally announced she would stay 
in Delhi. She left only when Nehni-Liaquat pact had become a 
clear fact. What information she sent to the British Premier, Mr. 
Atlee, to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, or what message was conveyed 
to the British Commander in-Chief of the Pakistan Army, and 
through him to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, nobody can know till 
she herself chooses to divulge this. But the fact of the matter 
was, and It was not lost sight of by shrewd men in India 
who looked below the surface, that Lady Mountbatten was 
here in Delhi when Pakistan was in danger of being sma¬ 
shed by the Indian army owing to her own acts of bar¬ 
barism against Innocent Hindoos of East Bengal.” 

It would also be worthwhile to quote an extract from the 
biography of Pandit Nehru written by Frank Moraes to show 
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what influence Lady Mountbatten wielded on Pandit Nehru, 
On Page 328 of his book. Prank Moraes says, “On Nehru parti¬ 
cularly Edwina Mountbatten ( Lad}" Mountabatten ) made an 

immediate impact.slie sensed that what Nchm most 

wanted and did not know how to achieve, was to relax and in the 
coming months at the height of many tensc‘ and grave crises, she 
was able to coax him into a few moments of relaxation, in com¬ 
pany or along with her husband or daughter, or by herself. 
MoT*e than any other pta son, she was able to soothe his straimxJ, 
tired and overwrought nerves, and Nehru soon found in her 
all understanding and int(‘Iligent (companion able to reinforce 
knne of his views, and to jx^rsuade him aw ay from others, and 
to take his mind momentarily from the things which obsessed 
him or irritatexi him, a companion always willing to h(jlp, but 
never to intrude.’’ 

After the Nehru-Lia(jiiat jiact was signed, the then supply 
Jlinister of the Oovernmont of India, Lh\ Shyama Prasad Mukherjee 
resigned his ministership as a [irotost against that ])acted. This 
pact was only beneficial to Pakistan because Pandit Nehru himself 
said, that the Government of India carried out all the conditions 
laid down in it, while the Government of Pakistan did not do so. 
I recollect here the statement of Shankarrao Dm mode in the 
Constituent Assembly' that, would serve Bhurat through serving 
Pakistan, The case al>out the detention of the Hindoo Sabha 
lejiders of Poona and Bombay was referred to the Bombay High 
Court who released them lK*cause their detention was nothing but a 
breach of civil libei-ties. Pandit Kunzru took the Goveinment 
of India to task about the trampling of Civil liberties in his speech 
in Parliament. Kunzru’s criticism was replied to by Sardar 
Patel in Parliament on 2nd August 1950. 

Sardar Patel said, There is a group in this country which is 
not satisfied even by the assassination of Gandhi. I am pre¬ 
pared to prove it to anybody. This group intends to assassinate 
Jawaharlal Nehru. This information has been given to me.by 
a person connected with L.B. Bhopatkar the ex-President of the 

Hindoo Mahasabha ..A group connected with the 

Hindpo Malwtsabha has a.ssassinaticd Mahatma Gandhi , • • ^. t 
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.I was bitterly criticised when Mahatma Gandhi 

w as assassinated for having failed to protect his life. But when 
I had begun to take proper steps to ])ievent further crimes, 
^ ou say that the civil liberty is iii danger.Commu¬ 

nists have their roots in the Bombay State and the protagonists 
of the Hindoo opinion are also «‘rery wherein evidence in the 
Bombay State. I think, they want to establish not even a 
Hindoo State, but a Brahmin It is therefore our sacred 

and primary dut.y to put behind prison bars those who have 
this idea.” What a terrihJe halretl of the Hindoo Mahasahha 
and the. Maharashtrian Brahmin commnniti/ ! 

Protest by Bhopatkar and Dr. G. V. Deshmukh 

Sbri Bhoptkar categoricjally replied to this false charge 
made by Sardar ]*atcl and challenged hiju to prov^e these charges 
through the person alleged to be connected with himself ( Bhopat¬ 
kar). Similarly, my friend. Dr. G. V'. Deshmukh v\ho once upon 
a time enjoyed the confidence of Sardar Patel also replied to this 
misohievious charge made by Sardar Patel. A meeting of the 
Samyukta Maharashtra Committee was held on the 14th August 
1950 vmdor the Presidentship of Dr. G. V. Deshmukh in Bombay. 
This meeting unanimously })assed the foilownmg resolution ; 

“ This meeting of the Samyukta Maharashtra Committee 
records its emphatic prote.st against the misehiev^ous and base¬ 
less charge made by Sardar Patel, the Deputy Prime Minister 
and the Home Minister of the Secular Cov’^ernment of India. 
The Committee regrets that Sardar Patel should so lower him¬ 
self as to make the wicked charge against the Hindoo Sabha- 
ites, and Maharashtrians, of establishing a Brahmin Raj. This 
meeting also condemns this insinuation by Sardar 
Patel and his attempt to incite hatred between the Brah¬ 
mins and non-Braiimins, in view of the tragic happen¬ 
ings in Maharashtra after the assassination of Gandhi.** 

My deva^ating reply: 

I was touting in the Punjab as Pre.sident of the All India 
Hindoo Mahashbha in the 2nd or 3rd week of August 1960. 
When the accusation and insinuations made by Surdar Patel 
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wore brought to itiy notioe, 1 held a Press CJonference in Ambala 
juid gave a crushing rc^ply to Sardar Patel. 

I said, “The allef^ations made by Sardar Patel that some 
groups in Hindoo Maha Sabha were conspiring to murder 
Prime Minister Nehru is false and wicked. It seems 
to me that it is an attempt to gain sympathy for the Con¬ 
gress. The Hindoo Sabha does not desire to establish 
a Brahmin Raj. It is a peaceful and democratic organisa¬ 
tion. To make such an allegation against the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha is an insult to the intelligence. The allega¬ 
tion of Sardar Patel that Bhopatkar tried to create trouble 
in Bengal which was already agitated and therefore had 
to be arrested, is deliberately false because Bhopatkar 
never went to Bengal after the termination of the All 
India Hindoo Maha Sabha Session held at Calcutta in 
December 1949 and he was also not arrested in Bengal.. 
Bhopatkar was arrested in Poona, two days after the, 
arrival of Liaquat All in Delhi for the Nehru-Liaquat. 
Pact. The question of having spread communal hatred 
does not arise at all. It is definite that he has been arres¬ 
ted to please Liaquat Ali, and to debunk the Hindoo Maha 
Sabha and take revenge against it. During the whole 
of Gandhi assassination trial, no allegations have been 
made against the Hindoo Maha Sabha and no proofs ten¬ 
dered about its being involved in the assassination. Still 
the Maha Sabha is hated but the Maha Sabha does not 
hate anybody. The Bombay High Court has expressed 
an opinion while deciding the Habeas Corpus petitian 
of Bhopatkar that the prejudices harboured by Highest 
authorities against the Hindoo Maha Sabha have been 
reflected in the mind of the magistrate I People should 
draw their conclusions from this,” 

I wdH elected unopposed as the President of the Hindoo Maha* 
Sabha in December 1949. Some months after this, tluree or 
prominent leaders of the Hindoo Maha Sabha (one them being 
y. Q. Deshpande, the then General Secretary of the Hindoo Mahai 
Sabha) told me that Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, ex*Preeident, 
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of the Hindoo Maha Sabha and a Central Minister at.that time 
went to them and asked them not to elect me (Dr. Khare) as Pre¬ 
sident of the Hindoo Maha Sabha. He said that they could elect 
any other President except Dr. Khare and emphasised ‘if Dr. 
Khare. tvas elected President of the Hindoo MaJui Sabha, Sardar 
Patel umnld not like it and he would crush th>e organisation'. When 
these prominent leaders of the Hindoo Maha Sabha disclosed this 
to me, I did not believe them. But I must admit that after read¬ 
ing the speech of Sardar Patel in Parliament in August 1950* 
and the repression of the Hindoo Maha-Sabha leaders by the 
(government of India in April, I believed the secret divulged to 
me about Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee, by the Hindoo Sabha 
leaders. Dr. Shyama Pra.sad made this disgusting propaganda 
against me to please Sardar Patel in November-Deceraber 1949, 
but he was soon rewarded for it because he had to resign the office 
of the Central Minister on the 8th or 9th April 1950, after the 
Nehru-Liaquat ])act was signed. Sardar Patel’s hatred against 
Maharashtrian Brahmins was not created just after the 
assassination of Gandhi. This is very old and an inheri¬ 
tance from the British along with political power. It is 
a fact that in India the Maharashtra Brahmins were the 
first to rise in revolt against the British. The leaders of 
the 1857 War of Independence, viz., Peshwas, Tatya Tope and 
Rani of Jhansi were all Maharashtrian Brahmins. 20 years 
after this, there was a small rebellion in Maharashtra against the 
British with the declared object of establishing a lemocratio 
lepublic. The leader of this rebellion, Wasudeo Balwant Phadke, 
was also a Maharaslitra Brahmin. 20 years after this, i. e. in 
1897, great oppression was being carried on under the garb of 
plague preventive measures. Sometimes, ladies were also insulted 
by the British soldiers. All this was done in the regime of one 
Mr. Band, the Plague (commissioner with the (Sovemment of 
India. This oppression and insult became intolerable and (^vem. 
ment was relentless. The people became desperate and Band 
was murdered with a view to stop this insult and oppression. 
Those who committed this deed, that is, the three Chaphekiff 
brothers and one Banade were also Maharashtra Brahmins. The 
Great Tilak, the father of Indian unrest according to Sir Valentine 
Ohirol, who carried on intense propaganda against the British 
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Rule in liis paper Kesari and gave tlie Mnntr<t of' Swaraj, ua:^ 
also a Maharashtra Brahmin, He was sent to Mandalay 
Jail for 6 years in 1908. In 1909, Mr. Jackson, the collectoi' 
of Nasik was murdered, from political motives. Kanhere who 
committed thi.s deed and Deshpandf* who abetted wen- 
also Maharashtra Brahmins. Both were hanged. Karve 
and Khare who were sentenced to a long term imprison¬ 
ment in this connection, w'ere also Maharashtia Brahmin.^, 
Similarly, Vina3'ak Hamodar S;ivarkar, who established tin- 
Abhinava Bharat Rcvolutionarv Secret Societ^y while yet in his 
teens, and who spread the revolutionary ideas anjongst the stu¬ 
dents in Europe, and who trained many revolutionaries and was 
sentenced to two terms of transportation for life and was sexit to 
the Andamans, was also Maharashtra Brahmin. .Seeing all this 
the British inaugurated and sjKjnsored the noti-Brahtnin movemenf 
in Maharashtra, to destroj' the influeneo of Brahmins in Soeitdy 
and to safeguard their own Empire, Tlie British did this throngli 
the Maharaja of Kolhapur at that time. In 1920 afttrr the death 
of Lokmanya Tilak his paper Kesari published in full the original 
correspondence that took place between the Maharaja f»f Kolhapui, 
the Governor of Bombay and the Viceroy at that time, whir;li 
conclusively proved the genesis of the non-Brahmin movemenf, 
It is said that the Maharaja of Kolhapur at that time was severi*- 
ly warned for this neglect and failure to take care of the corres¬ 
pondence. Maharashtra is even suffering to<lay on account of 
this wicked and mean action of the British, 

The fear and hatred entertained bj' the British against the 
Marathas and specially the Maharashtra Brahmins, is apparent 
oven in their writings. India is well acquainted with the British 
Civilian Sir Michael O ’ dwyer. He was a lieut. Governor of the 
Punjab. The infamous and cruel Jallinnw’ala Bag firing occu¬ 
rred in his regime. He was subsequently murdered in England by 
TJdham Sing a daring Punjabi youth as a revenge for the Jallian- 
Wala Bag outrage. This Michael O* 'dwyer was for a long time 
in the Civil Service of India, and had written a historical bckrk 
about the political situation in India in his time, viz., ^ India 
as I knew it 1886 to 1926 '. An extract from pt^e 416 oT that book 
will support my statement 'made above. 
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*' Of these, the most powerful are the Marathas, who as 
shown in Chapter 9, made a bold bid in the 18th century for the 
dominion of India when to the Moghul Emperors, it had become 
the ‘ lust dominion Their ario^wtral home is in British district 
of Bombay among which the great Shivaji’s descendant still 
rules as Maharaja of Kolhapur. But the descendants of Maratha 
conquerors, the Scindia, the Gaikwar, Holkar and others are 
now among our most powerful feudatories and rule in Western 
and Central India nearly 10 millions of jx'iople, among whom 
however, there are but f<?w Marathas. The Maratha race con- 
ists of about some 4 nr 0 millions of people and is a small mino- 
rit3' lik«“ th<‘ Sikhs; like them it has martial qualities and 
the tradition of conquest and rule. This would soon be stimu¬ 
lated into aetij)n if British power were seriously shaken. But 
a Maratha Confederacy is even more difficult now than a century 
ago for there w now no Brahmin Peshwa of Poona, to lead U. ■’ 

From this extract also, one can conjecture that the British 
may have used the Maharaja of Kolhapur at that time as a tool 
to instigate the non-Brahmin movement. 

In this self-same book of Sir Michael O ’ dwyer it has 
been admitted on page 160 that the Maharashtra Brahmins 
led an anti-British movement in India. Attempts hav« 
also been made in this book to create a feeling of hostility 
in minds of other Indians against Maharashtra Brahmins 
and to debunk them from their leadership. The passage 
runs thus -. 

“It would be hard to say how this struggle wll end. The 
Maratha Brahmin is the only class among the Hindoo intelli¬ 
gentsia that has behind it the tradition of two centuries of almost 
independent rule. That gives them an experience and the out¬ 
look on politics more real than that of the subtle but shallow 
Madrasi, the fervid but frothy Bengali, and the eloquent but 
un-convinciirg Pandit of the Ganges valley, none of whom have 
behind them any tradition of the Swaraj which they glibly 
plaim as their brith-right. The reason for the undoubted pro- 
yninence of the Marqlha Brahmin in thepolilical movements of 
the laM ^years tvhether a moderate sudi as Ookkale, or an 
, foiremisl such as Tilak is to be found in their history. 
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■j ‘V ^ _• , Kaan iiiiflnr t.hf 


ti> riih 


ceatur/e/i hecu imdor the /iUivcssiw’ 


Tht\ 

tho others iiavp for nino 
mo in foretiHic nhlihtv show so far no 

conquerors and with all their iorin»n s . r .l ■ 

indication of any capacity for orgaimmft a Government of their 
own. You cannot exclude from jmlitJcs history and the human 
nature which goes to make histort'; if you try to do so, histor} 
will make you and unfortunately others as well, pay the penalty. 

( Exactly this is happening in India at present). Nor can you 
solve political problems by eliminating histoi^’- and the human 
nature and (to conceal your ignorance of both) catching the 
spurious but empty formula of self-determination! Those 
who have chosen to follow that will o’ the wisp are already sink¬ 
ing in the bog to W'hich it leads. ” 


The Maratha Brahmins should not be elated by this 
praise bestowed on them in the above passage. They should 
also not feel depressed by the calumny to which they are 
subjected by other people. I believe, the only Intention 
of this British politician in bestowing this fulsome praise 
upon the Maratha Brahmin, was to pull him down from 
his 30 years leadership of the political movement in India 
which was galling him. It is a fact that he has achieved 
this object because the Maratha Brahmins have been de¬ 
prived of the leadership from the year 1920. 

After my deposition from the Prime Ministership of 
C.P. and Berar in 1938, great agitation developed in the 
people. Sardar Patel, the head of the Parliamentary Sub¬ 
committee at that time, followed the British method of 
creating a spilt between the Brahmins and the non-Brahmins 
to suppress or pacify that agitation. Subhash Chandra Bose, 
the then President of the Congress came to Nagpur after the 
Khare Episode and while adchessing a public meeting said, 
“ Rightly or wrongly we have deposed I>r.Khare. ” The audience 
refused to listen to him after this. About 60 Sikh VoInnteerH 
with their swords (kirpans) were brought to the meeting to keep 
ord«, but the Nagpur people were not cowed down by this display 
of force. They told Shri Bose on his face, “ We are not afraid 
of these swords. This is not Bengal . This is Maharashtra. ” 
To pot in a nutshell, the meeting was disturbed and disrupts. 
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The CongreHd President Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose had to run 
away by the back door, under jM)lice protection. Naturally, 
Sardar Patel might have been filled with anxiety by this incident 
and he also like his predecessors, the British, took advantage 
of the fact ol she dismissed Prime Minister (that is myself) being 
a Brahmin. The British destroyed the influence and im¬ 
portance of the Brahmins, using the then Maharaja of 
Kolhapur as an instrument. Sardar Patel did the same 
thing with the help of Kesheorao Jedhe a non-Brahmin 
congressman. After this Bose incident, a C.P. and Berar non- 
Brahmin Conference was held in Nagpur under the auspices of 
the Congress. This Conference was }>re8ided over by Kesheorao 
Jedhe of Poona (and they say the Congress is not communal!). 
This conference of non-Brahmins was attended by Jamanlal 
Bajaj and many other prominent congressmen. Sardar Patel 
also sent a message wishing success to this conference, in w'hich: he 
said, “ How long will the non-Brahmins of C.P. and Berar who an; 
in huge majority be led by a particular small community? ” 
(This shows that the nationalism of the Congress is nothing but 
the hatred of the Maharashtrian Brahmins.) The most sur¬ 
prising thing al>out the conference was that it was attended by 
Shri N. V. Cadgil a Brahmin of J’oona. I was laid up in bed at that 
time on account of heart trouble. Some people eanie to my houst? 
and said, “We can understand Jedhe, although he is a Congressman, 
he is a non-Brahmin, but what about Gadgil I He is a Brahmin. 
How did he join this non-Brahmin Conference ? ” I replied, “ How 
can I tell you why Oadgil attended the conference ? You your 
self ask him. But I know this much that during our stay in 
Delhi for 2 and half years, as members of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, Gadgil, Jedhe and myself were close neighbours on the 
Pherozeshah Road. I could see then tliat Gadgil and Jedhe 
loved each other like twin brothers. Gadgil therefere must have 
attmidcd this conference just to keep company with. Jedhe. 

Jedhe ’e cenfessfoa: 

Keshewao Jedhe left the non-Brahnun movement early in 
the year 1930 and joined the Congress. He took part in the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in that year. Recently, he has published 
« signed ailacle about his political career in the special issue of 
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Diwali J9r»r. of fho Marathi monthly magazine ‘Pmaad’. Thin 
article will throw a Inrid light on the estimate made by Kesh- 
corao Jedhe of this non-Brahmin movement. It is very illumi¬ 
nating and an interesting article, I therefore quote below an 
extract from it. 


Says Kesheorao Jedhe, “ I was a partisan of the non- 
Brahmin movement for 12 years till the year 1930. 
Wniie I wa.s in this movement, I never felt that I was 
rendering any service to my country. This movement 
never went beyond social service, spread of education, 
removal of untouchability, and combatting superstition. 
There was no trace in this movement of any nationalism. 
The leaders of this non-Brahmin movement regarded the 
British as Gods. They never did anything beyond securing 
positions of honour and authority under the British. 
They were all selfish and antinational. They were like 
the old Maratha sardars striving for honour and rewards 
in the old Bljapur Government. The day I left this non- 
Brahmin movement and joined the Congress, was the 
proudest day in my life, because I followed my ancestors 
in giving up narrow casteism and joining the movement 
for freedom, ’ ’ 


I’he above disclosure ma<lc by Kesheorao Jedhe will throw 
light on the chaiactei of the non-Brahmin movement. Jedhe 
himself says that it took him 12 years to know this ! And as 
he himself says, when ho realised the character of this movement, 
he jumped into the national movement. As he says, he was for 
the first time arrested on the ITthNovember 1930 and this day, 
according to him was very fortunate. Aftei this he worked 
in the Congress for full eight years when his inborn non-Brahmin 
propensity returned and ho adorned the presidentship of the 
non-Brahmin conference held under the auspices of the Congress 
in Nagpur. What could be the object of Jedhe in doing this, 
except to create a split between Brahmins and non-Brairmins 1 
Sardar Patel also sent a benedictory message with the same object . 


Sardar Patel is not alone in inheritii^ from the Britisji 
along with political power, their pejudices also against Maha- 
raditra, Marathas and Maharashtra Brahmins, generated by 
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their glorious modivael history. Thes<‘ ]>re]udices hare been 
inherited from the British along with y>oliiieal power by the 
whole of the Congress High Command. F(»r example, Pandit 
Nehru, in one of his hooks has desnihed the great Shivaji a» 
a predatoty a^h^enturer. Gandhi also has describi'd Shivaji as a 
misguided patriot. He tried his hwed best to bury the beautiful 
Hindi poem about Shivaji written by po(‘t Bhushan, Some- 
years ago when Twas in the Congress, Gandhi said in mj" hearing, 
• Oh, if these Maraihas are brought together they will sack our 
Surat again. ” Shri B. G. Kher, ex-Chief Minister of Bombay 
refused to declare a public holiday on the birth daj’S of Shivaji 
and Tilak, as according to him they wer(‘ not i-poeh making per¬ 
sonalities. The Dar Commission appointed by the Congress High 
Command to consider the fjuestion of linguistic provinces, also 
recorded adverse and hostile sentiments about Maharashtra. 
The Jawahar-V'^allahhabhai-Pattahhi (/ominitlee wliich was appo¬ 
inted after the Dar Commission also has doiu' the samie thing. 

In November 1963, after the formation of the Andhra piO- 
vince, discussions were going on about the establishment of other* 
linguistic States and the apj„ointment of the State Re/organisation 
commission was on the horizon. But this Commission was not yet 
announced. (The announcement of' this Commission was made 
by the Government of India in Deetmiber 1953 ). At this time, 
f observed the machinations indulginl in by Sadoba Kanoba 
Patil of Bombay against the formation of Saniyukta Maharashtra 
with Bombay as capital; and all the j)rejudi(^es of the Congress 
High Command against Maharashtra wert- i\U<^ before my mental 
eye. I therefore published an article in the Kej^ari of Poona on 
the 27th November 1953 and boldly warned the Maharashtrians 
that they would not get a Maharashtra State with Bombay as 
oapitaL This article published by me in Kesari has proved to 
be prophetic and historicak It will therefore be- (piite relevant 
to quote it here in full. 

Warning of Danger to Maharashtrians : 

A plot to keep Maharashtrians always in a minority* 

A few days ago, a meeting of some iriembers of Parliament 
WM fl^ in DelM ttndw the*^ presidentship* of Sliti »S. K.. PatiJ, 
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i A .h« President of the Bombay Pro- 
Thi. meeting hen decided tofom 
jKifionul unity platform to agittite against linguistic ■** 
tioji of itrovilices. 


a 

hiitioii 


rodiatri- 


A new anti-Maharashtra group: 


In this meeting Shri S. K. Patil emphasised the necessity 
of such a platform to oppose the linguistic provinces in 
order to counteract the separatist tendencies growing in 
the country. Shri S. K. Patil openly told the meeting that this 
was necessary to strengthen the hands of Nehru. This 
will clearly show who inspired this meeting. The same 
inspiration must be behind the Maha Vidarbha agitation in 
the central provinces and also behind the plan sponsored 
by S. K. Patil to give the status of a province to the Bombay 
city and separate it from Maharashtra. 


Non-Maharashtrians have nothing to lose: 

A bigger meeting of the members of Parliament is going to 
be held in Delhi in the first week of December (1953) for further 
consideration of the formation this national unity platfoim. 
In India theie are at present 28 small or big States from Coorg 
to Uttar Pradesh which constitute the Union of India. Out of 
these 28 States, 25 are formed on the linguistic principle M'hether 
intentionally of otherwise. Is it not a fact that Bengal, Bihar, 
U.P., Orissa, Saurashtra, Mysore, Travancenre, Cochin and the 
newly established State of Andhra are all formed on the lingu¬ 
istic j^inclple of one langauge one State. The Majority of 
members of Parliament have come from these unilingual 
States. It is therefore easy for them to oppose the lingu¬ 
istic redistribution oi provinces and there is no doubt 
that they will give their strong support to this national, 
unity platform. Out of the 28 States only 3 States, viz., 
C. P. and Berar, Bombay presidency and Hyderadbad are 
multi-lingual. Why should the mi^rty of members of 
Parliament who hall from uni-lingual States see te the con¬ 
veniences ^ the inhabitants of these bi-Uagnal States? 
Naturally, therefore, under the phms principle of nationai 
unity and integration this majority 9i members of Pturliament 
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will trample down the right of the inhabitants of these bi- 
lingual States and secure the goodwill of the Prime Minister. 

Fear of the bravery of Maharashtra : 

During tin* last 2o0 or 300 years, Maharashtra has played 
a vory prominrivt j>art in the tnoveinents for freedom of India whe¬ 
ther violent or inm-violent. It had also riilecl over many provinces. 
It wa.s inevitable' foi- Maharashtrians therefore to have trodden 
u])on the toes of many. As a result, Mohainedans have an animus 
against the Maharashtiians. So also the British; and this animus 
has been inherited by the Congress High Command frem the 
British along with [)olitical jiower. 'J'he Congress even now 
entertains the fear about Mahara.shtra that if they were brought to¬ 
gether and integrated, they might try to control the whole country. 
In a nutshell, the fine (|uulities of Maharashtra have turned into 
disqualifications in the present circumstances. The Congress 
High Cmnmand should realise that in the ago of democracy it is 
not possible for Maharashtrians to dominate the whole country. 
But whj' should they realise this^ It is not convenient to do soi 

What should the Maharashtrians do : 

Under the circumstances, the Maharashtrians should try 
to remove these prejudices and fears entertained by the non- 
Maharashtrians. The main difficulty in the formation of a 
United Maharaalitia is the Bombay city which is cosmopo¬ 
litan. Calcutta is also a eosmo)X)litan city like Bombay, and 
like Bombay it is also a great centre of commerce and industry. 
The industries in Calcutta are also in the hands of non-Bengalis 
and Calcutta is a capital of Bengal. Still the glory, industry and 
prosperity of Calcutta is not at all affected. In Bombay also 
the commerce and industries are in the hands of non-Maharashtri* 
ans and there is nothing to fear that if Bombay becomes the capital 
of United Maharashtra, its glory, prosperity and indiistry will 
be affected. Maharashtrians should certainly give this assurance 
to the non-Maharashtrians in Bombay. I think, this will remove all 
the difficulties in the way of formation of a United Maharashtra 
with Bombay city as capital. Some interested people 
nnder the garb of justice and fairness suggest a plebiscite 
to . decide the issue of Bombay. Maharashtrians should. 
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naver agree to this sanctimonious suggestion. It is danger- 
ous because votes can be easily bought by capitalists. 

Bombay city should be treated on a par with Be'llary. The 
decision recently given by Justice Mishia about Bellary city 
applit's with greater force to the Bombay city. In the population 
of Bellary city, 24 per cent of them are Kannadigas, that is Kanar- 
ese spealtiug, 30 ^jer cent are Telgu s]>eaking and the remaining 
40 pcj- c-ent c<msi8t mainly of Urdu and Hindi speaking Mohamedans. 
But Bellai^- city is surrounded on all sides by Kanarese speaking 
territorj". It is not passible to align Bcllary with Andhra. On 
account of this, Justice Mishra. decided to include Bellary city 
in the Mysore or Karnatak State, although Kanarese speaking 
people wore in a minority in Bellary cit>', This decision was inevi¬ 
table on account of the geographical situation. When the Bill 
to form the Andhra province was on the anvil in Parliament, 
the Andhras demanded the inclicsion of Ihdlary <Mty in the Andhra 
State. But the Government of India tiinnd down this demand. 
The Andhras also demanded a plebiscite to decide the fate of 
Bellary. But this demand also nas turned down by the 
Government of India which confirmwl the decision taken by Justice 
Mishra about Bellary. The same should apply to the Bombay 
city with greater force, because geographically, Bombay city 
is surroundctl on all sides for miles together by Marathi speaking 
area except on one side where there is .sea. Moreover the 
percentage of Marathi speaking people in the Bombay city is 4K, 
This is also very lai^e and greater than that of any other language. 

Karnatak province in site : 

In the linguistic redistribution of provinces, the question 
of people speaking Gujarathi, Marathi, and Kanadi (Kanarese) 
languages has remainded undecided. Of these as announced 
in the House of People by the Deputy Home Minister, Mr. Datar, 
the question of Karnatak (Kanarese) will be solved soon because 
there is strong and united insistence among the Kanodi-speaking 
people. Maharashtra is looking in Itoth. When the .question 
of Karnatak is solved, the Kanarese districts in the Bombay 
Presidency and Madras presidency, the Bellary city, the Mysore 
Btater.and the three Kanadi districts in the Hyderabad State will 



be brought together in one province and the Maharaja of Mysore 
will naturally be the Bajpramukh of this province. The Andhras 
are also carrying on a strong agitation for a Viahal or greater Andhi-a 
that is, for attachment of the Telgu dist'icts of the Hyderabad 
State to the Andhra province. The Andhras will surely succeed. 
They will use all means in their power to achieve their objective. The 
Congress party Deputy Si)eaker, Anant Shayanam Iyengar has 
already suggested that some offices of the Andhra State should 
be established in the Hyderabad City. Moreover, the Andhra 
Loader, named, Kaleshwar Rao has also suggested that if the Nizam 
of Hydciabad is willing to align the 8 Andlira districts of Telon- 
gana with the Andhra State, the Andhras will have no objection 
to make him the Raj)>ramukh of the Andhra State. What does 
the Nizam lose if he gets the 11 districts of the Andhra State 
in lii.u ol' the 3 Kanadi districts! He will be greatly benefited 
by this exchange and he will readily ticcept this compromise. 

New bondage for Maharashtra : 

When the Karnatak i>rovince is formed only two languages 
will remain in tlu; Bombaj' Presidency, viz., Marathi and Gujra« 
thi. The Marathi speaking people will be in a majority in tho 
Legislative Assembly of this residual Bombay State. This will 
not be liked by the Gujrathi brethren. It has therefore Ixsen 
decided to attiich the Saurashtra State to the residual Bombay 
Staite after the Kanadi districts arc separated. In this way our 
Gujrathi bre^thren will be satisfied. This can bo easily done 
becatise the Gujrathi capitalists wdeld a great influence over the 
Central Government. • It is also possible that Vindhya Pradesh, 
iuid Bhopal will be attached to the present Madhya Pradesh. 
When this happens, the Marathi speaking people will be in the 
same position as before. They will be in a minority in the Central 
Provinces, Hyderabad and even in the Bombay State. It appears 
therefore that Maharashtra Is still under evil spell and 
its misfortune has not yet ended. It would have to shed 
its blood and tears and undergo toils and tribulations. 
Maharashtrians will have to close up their ranks and bury the 
Brahmin-non-Brahmin dispute. Maharashtrians should not 
depend upon the so-called goodness of Hirey and GadgiL 
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Will the Maharashtrians take into consideration this 
warning given by me” 

The report of the States Reorganisation ('ommission was 
published in the first week of October 1955. T< has reeoinrneuded 
i>i-Uugual Bombay State, minus the Karnatak districts, and a 
separate small State of V'idarbha consisting of only S districts. 
This would sliow that the above warning given by me to the 
Mahatashtrians two years before the publication of this report 
was cpiite proper. So also my diagnosis about the (Vmgn'.ss High 
Command was unerring. The Poona Marathi daily, named Bharat 
has referred to m.s' warning in its article dated 14th October 1955 
under the caption 'States Reorganisation was pre-determined’. The 
article says, 'VVe have already given expression to our views 
about States Reorganisation. We have nothing nt'w to add to it, 
but the published rejrort will show that many suggestions m<ide 
in the report were pre-determined or previou.'^ly settled, as suggested 
in the warning ])ublished by Dr. Khare in the issue of Keoari 
on the 27th November 1953.” Nehru and Pant denied all previ¬ 
ous knowledge of the suggestions made in this report. Readers 
could determine for themvselvcs how much reliance could he placed 
upon their statements. The article in Bharat concludes by saying 
that public memory will be refreshed by quoting some extracts from 
the warning given by Dr. N. B. Khare. 

Pandit Nehru’s statement that he did not know any¬ 
thing about the States Reorganisation Report before it 
was published, is not true to facts. The Portugese killed 
many unarmed Goa Satyagrahis on the 15th August 1955 
by firing. Naturally, the public opinion in Bombay was 
very much agitated by this killing of their brethren, and 
they marched in procession to the Bombay Secretariat 
to protest against it, and the procession was 
fired on by the police of the Bombay Government. 
Referring to this incident. Pandit Nehru |Hiblicly 
said the very next day, that it was a rehearsal 
what was going to happen after the publication of the States 
Reorganisation report. Pandit Ndim received a copy of 
the States Reorganisation Commission’s repiMrt da the 
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30th of September 1955. How could he then anticipate 
what was written in it on the Ifith August 1955, that is a 
month and a half before he received a copy of the report ? 
Was it a ghost or a dove who gave him the information ? 
Let it go. ‘ Sufficient unto the day is the evil thereof*. 

Nehi'U tua<!t many unjust accusations against the Mahara. 
shtrians about tin; incident on the IGth August 195.5, but he 
liad no courage to say a word of reproof to the [’ortuge.se for their 
eraelty because one of the attributes of his Panchshila is killing 
at home ami kowtowing abroad. It would be quite relevant hero 
to give the fire cardinal principlr’.'t of Pandit Nehru, ’s Panchshila. 
They are ; 

(1) Breach of prom ixe. 

(2) Corruplion. 

(9) Musliw appeasement. 

(4) KiUing at. home and 

(.5) Kowtou'ing abroad. 

Panchshila has lieen acceptcal by f'hou-en-Lye. the Prime Minister 
of China also. But then? is a great difference l»etwoen the politics 
and the mental attitude of Pandit Nehru and Chou-en-Lye. This 
difference came to the surface in the matter of Macao, an island 
near the Chinese coast. .Just a.s Coa in India is under the Portu¬ 
gese rule for the last 400 years, similarly Macao, a Chinese island is 
also under the Portugese rule for the same period. The Portugese 
decided to celebrate this with a joyful function, but the Chinese 
Premier, Chou-en-Lye roared amd warned the Portugese to desist 
from this, as it would not be tohaated by the Chinese. The Portugese 
Government was cowed down by merely the raising of the brow 
by the Chinese Premier. But in Goa, the same Portugese behaved 
quite differently. They beat anti shot the iroaceful Satyagrahis 
and they did not care for Nehru ' s words. They might as well 
go a step further and make a common cause with Pakistan in the 
matter of Goa,although it was proclaimed in the Bandung conference 
that Pakistan was against colonialism. If all tliis happens, Pandit 
Nehru will alone be responsible for it. Although China and India 
hoUr favour Panchshila, the behaviour of the Portugese towards 
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these two countries is quite different. This is duo to th(( system 
and attitude of the Government in l)Oth these countries. The 
system of Government in China is based upon manliness and the 
system of Government in India is based upon the aitribtUes of the third 
gender. 

The impotence of Bharat described above has imiJtJJed the 
Portugese to lodge a complaint against India, in the international 
court, at the Hague. The complaint is ludicrous and fantastic. 
The Goa nationalists have seized the teiritory of Dtulra aiKl Nagar 
Haveli belonging to Portugese near Daman, and Portugal wants 
passage through the Indian territory to enable it to reconquer 
this territory from the Goa nationalists. The only answer to thi.s 
effrontery of Portugal would be straightaway to seize Goa, Div, 
and Daman and annex these to India. To do so will be quitt^ 
just. If the Portugese have the right to re-eonquei’ the territory 
seized from them about 3 or 4 years ago, India also has got the right 
to seize from Portugal the ttm'itory of India conquered by it 400 
years ago. This is the philosophy of Gita. But Shri Krishna 
is yet to be horn to drive away the impotenre and effeminacy of the 
Indian Arjun. That day will be a golden day in the history of 
India. Till then, the Indian people have to suffer trials, tri¬ 
bulations and insult under th«^ cloak of Panchshila. Tlie question 
of Goa is an old one, but the same impotence is shown with regard 
to a recent incident which oeeurred at Nekowal in th<' Jammu Jirea. 
The Pakistanis cros.sed into the Indian territory in this village 
and killed a dozen citizens of India which included one Maioi, 
a military officer detailed on duty there. After this incident, 
the then Prime Minister of Pakistan, Mobamed Ali, had come to 
India to talk it over with Nehi-u, the Indian Prime Minister. 
He said that if the U.N.O. observers after enquiry decided that 
Pakistan was in the wrong about the Nekowal incident, Pakistan 
would give damages to India. Later c«i this Mohamad Ali was 
deposed from the Prime Ministership of Pakistan and was appointed 
as the Pakistrm Ambassador to America, and in his place Choudhar i 
Mohamed Ali became the Prime Minister of Pakistan. U.N.O. also 
gave a deoision that Pakistan was in the wrong and India demanded 
damages as agreed to, but Pakistan refused to accept this demand. 
Nehru aonounoed this in the House of the People and said it was 
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deplorable. But he had neither the courage nor felt the necessity 
of doing anything further. What else is impotcaice ? Similarly, 
there is a small grazing ground named Chhad in the Runn of Kutch. 
Bakiatan encroached upon it and threatened the Indian citizens. 
Such instances are very common, but. the Indian Crovernment 
<kR*H not go beyond protests. Pakistan also owes about rupees 
300 ernres to India, a part of the CR>mmon debt before partition. 
Any demands nitwle Iry India for repayment of this debt, are 
thrown by Pakistan into the waste jraper basket and India 
simply registers protests, perhap.s, loving jwotests, which naturally 
invite more and more such attacks frt»m the loving partner. 

In hi.s beautiful autobiography, in KngHsh, Pandit Nehru 
has very aptly critici.sed the policy of the then moderates towards 
the Briti.sh Government. Pandit Nehru has compared this policy 
of the tnoderate.s, to the behaviour of a faithful shepherdess. 
She says, “From one cause of fear I am most free. It is impossi¬ 
ble to r.avish me. I am so willing. ” No doubt, this language 
is very vulgar. But it will not. l)e criticised by the public because 
Nehru Iras u.srd it. If some body else uses such language he 
will be bitterly' criticised by the Indian public. I have therefore 
fleliberately described this protest of Nehru as a loving protest 
which invites more such attacks from a loving partner. Nehru’s 
j)olicy towards Pakistan is just like the policy of the moderates 
towards the British Government, compared by' Nehru to the attitude 
of a faithful shepherdess; and I challenge Nehru to lay his hand 
■over his heart, and deny it. 

Nehru will say that he has adopted this policy towards Pakis¬ 
tan and Goa to avoid disturbance in world peate and it is an 
act of liighest bravery to continue this policy. But people who 
hold txmtiary views, are entiled to describe this policy as rank 
cowardice. Such u irolicy encouurges the enemy to indulge in 
further attacks and thus encourages violem«. Therefore^ extreme 
non-violence is an extreme sin. Pakistan is presently demanding 
the whole of the Punjab, the whole of Bengal, Assam and Kashmir 
that is Pakistan as originally ooneeiverl by Jinnab. If Pakistan 
■creates sufficient trouble for this demand Nehru may as well 
yield it, for the sake of world peace, and 1 warn my countrymen 
against it. 
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I digressed a little and expressed my views on the much 
vaunted foreign policy of India as it was relevant to do so here. 
I will now tinn towards the recommendations of the States Re¬ 
organisation Commission about Maharashti'a. 

Dictatorial, hostile, unfair and unjust mind of the 
Congress High Command is reflected in the re¬ 
commendations made by the States Reorganisation 
Commission about Maharashtra. 

The very idea of inteyraliiuj and organising Maharashtrians 
acts on the Congress IIigh Connmnd. like, a red rag to a hull. Shankcr- 
rao Deo one time Pivsident of the Maharashtra Provincial Con¬ 
gress Committee and a member of thi^ Working (Committee of the 
Congress, stood for election to the office of the Congress Pi'csidcnt 
after giving public expression to his views in favour of Sarayukta 
Maharashtra. It is well known that in this election, he 
suffered a severe defeat on account of the manoeuvres 
against him by Sardar Pate', because ho was in favour 
of one Maharashtra .State. On account of this, Shankarrao 
Deo lost his seat of honour in the Congress organisation, and 
suffered from frustiation. He has now joined the Sarvodaya 
Samaj and he is cunying on j>iopaganda in favour of Bhoodan 
and Gramdan. He is also helping the Committee for one Maha¬ 
rashtra State formed by the people outside the congress. After 
the General Elections of lO.'ii, Shri N. V. Gadgil also was kept 
out of the Central Cabinet by Nehru on acoount of some such 
reason. These two gentlemen being offended by this injustico 
done to them by the Congress High command carried on 
enthusiastic propaganda in favour of Samyukta Maharashtra for 
.some time and it appearerl that they would give a brave fight 
to the Congress High Comm.-md also on this issue. But ulti¬ 
mately they have proved to be broken ireeds with no 
baoklmnes. The Maharashtra Provincial Congress Committee 
also lowered its flag on the issue of Samyukta Maharashtra 
and has proved to be troacbeious to itself and to the people of 
Maharashtra. 

,yi^en 1 was Premier of G.P. and Berer in 1938 1 aim 
fell a victim to the dictatorial attitude and ihjnstice of riiel 
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Congress High Command, but the Maharashtrian Congre¬ 
ssmen did not give me any support at that time. Perhaps 
because it was an individual question. Shri M.S.Aney 
alone gave me strong support at that time in the all India 
Congress Committee and skilfully placed before it my case, 
although it had no effect on the A. I. C. C. and 1 was expelled 
from the Congress, but 1 always felt deeply grateful to Mr. 
Aney. 

i 

The injustice done to me inli)38 by the Congress High Command 
was an in<iividiial affair and did not. much matter, ))ut tlie present 
injustice done hy tlie Nehru Coveinment of separating Bombay 
city from Maharashtra amounts to <lc;capitation of Maharashtra 
in order to plcjise the tiujiathi capitalists who contribute lakhs 
of rupees to the (A>ngress fund. To separate Bombay city 
from Maharashtra and not to make it a capital of Mahara* 
shtra, is not only a great injustice to Maharashtra but 
shows distrust of Maharashtra and amounts to an insult 
to Maharashtra. The city of Calcutta can become the 
capital of Bengal. The city of Madras can become the 
capital of Tamil province or Madras, and the city of 
Bangalore where the Kamatakis are in a minority, can 
become the capital of the Karnatak province. . Why 
should not then Bombay become the capital of Maha¬ 
rashtra State ? What sin has Maharashtra commit 
ted to deserve this injustice. The Oujuraf i mercluints carry 
on their tiade in many countries of the world without feeling 
any difficulty or inconvenience. They carry on their trade in 
Africa and acquire large properties. They also carry on shop¬ 
keeping trade in the villages of Maharashtra without any impedi¬ 
ment or obstruction from the people cf the villages. Why then 
do they think that the trade in Bombay city will suffer in the even^ 
of Bombay being the Captital of Maharashtra. There cannot be 
any other reason except distrust and hatred. It is the height 
of injustice and insult that the Congress High Command should 
favour this improper and unwan'anted demand of the Gujarathiji 
which amounts to Swadeshi Colonialism. This phrase, Swa¬ 
deshi Ck>lonlali8m was first coined and used by Shri Yesh-) 
wantrao Ghavan who was at that time very brave and 
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outpoken in his support for one Maharashtra State with Bom^ 

bay city as capital, It must be said that the lure of office 
has made him now support the bilingual Bombay State. 

It is relevant here to show how the Gujaratis who claim the 
right of Swadeshi colonialism over Bombay city, cam(» to Bombay. 
It is M'eJl knowTi that the Biitish East India Company defeated the 
Marathas in the year 1818 and destroyed the Maratha Empire, 
After this event, when the East India Compainy was in need 
of Indian agents and brokers to further tlieir trade in Bombay, 
the officers of the East India Company wrota to the Directors 
of the East India Company in England that the original 
Maratha inhabitants of Bombay city would not be of much 
use to further the Company’s trade as agents and brokers, because 
as the Company had destroyed theii empire very recently, they 
would therefore naturally be bittter and hostile to the Company. 
This would be harmful to the Company’s trade and rule also. 
It would be therefore very helpful if they imported the Gujrathi 
people from Surat and Ahmedabad to Bombay and handed over 
to them the agencies for the Company’s trade and business. This 
would be conducive to the increase of Company’s trade and would 
avoid all danger to the Company’s rule. 

Tliis is how the Gujaratis came to stay in Bombay and are now 
opposing the legitimate rights of the local inhabitants that is, 
the Marathas. Even Nehru has haltingly admitted that Bombay 
city belongs to Maharashtra. The High Command wants 
to punish the Maharashtrians for their original patriotism, 
and to reward the Gujrati capitalists for their original help 
to the British trade, by favouring their claim of Swadeshi 
Colonialism on the Bombay dty. After all, the Congress 
High Command are the inheritors of the British. This 
attitude of theirs should not therefore cause any surprise. 

The Congress High Command perpetrated grave lnjwi> 
ticenpon me in 1938 against which 1 fought single-handed 
with my back to the wall. Even temptations of wealth and 
Woman did not affect me. I have never showed my back to 
my opponents in the Congress High Command and 1 fought 
till the hrat, without caring for die consequences and sulfored 
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all insults and inj ustice heaped upon me. When an individual 
could do this, why could not the Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Committee fight boldly and bravely against this 
injustice done to the whole province r If not the Maharashtri¬ 
ans would always be trampled under foot. 

There is tlu Brahmin non-Brahmin feeling in Western and 
Southern Maharashtra. The State Reorganisation Commission 
piously proclaims that they have separated Vidarbha from Mahara¬ 
shtra so that the bitter Brahmin-non-Brahmin feeling should not 
be imported into Vidarbha. This is nothing but sanctimonious¬ 
ness. Perhaps, the States Reorganisation Commission has 
based Its scheme of separation of Vidarbha from the rest 
<»f Maharashtra on the statement submitted to it by Shri 
Bapuji Aney who has done this from a separatist motive, 
which is unbecoming to his greatness. But it is heartening to 
hnd that the Government of India has ignored this recommend¬ 
ation of separating Vidarbha, made by the State Reorganisation 
Oominission and attached Vidarbha to the rest of Maharashtra 
integrating both into one province of Maharashtra. This has 
perhaps happened on account of the serious agitation cairied on by 
the people of Maharashtra. If the people continue this agitation 
with the same tempo, I am sure, it would not be long before Bombay 
city is also joined to Maharashtra and mode its capital. It is wrong 
to say that there is no Brahmin-non Brahmin feeling in Vidar¬ 
bha. Granted that it may not be so intense'as in the Western and 
Southern Maharashtra, but it does exit. I have already mentioned 
before that the Congress itself incited and encouraged this feeling 
in 1938 during my episode. This feeling was in existence in Vidarbha 
before the Khare Episode also. About 30-35 years ago in Wardha, 

1 have myself witnessed the Satya Shodhak Tamashas (That is 
non^^Brahmin folk song and dances). I also recollect very well 
the song sung in that Tamasha. The purport of the song was 
that the non-Brahmin Kunbi was a simple person. 
Tbo Brahmin ruined him. The Brahmin was not fit to 
tsach and recite Vedas, to officiate at and to perform sacri¬ 
fices and to give and receive charities. He was only fit to 
bp beaten. The British Government then did not think of 
using Section 153 to checkmate this communal propaganda 
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because it wanted the Brahmins to be debunked. The 
Congress followed the British during my episode. 

But now there is Sawaraj and Democracy. Maharashtrians 
must therefore bury this Brahmin non-Brahmin controversy for 
all times. They must forget all the bitterne,ss handed down from 
past history and also the Brahmin-non-Biahmin, the Maratha 
non-Maratha and such other insignificant and anti-national 
differences. Mahaiashtrians must have seen and experienced 
how distressing, dangerous and degenerating are such differences, 
after the unfortunate assassination of Gandhi ini 948. A Maharashtra 
Brahmin named Oodse, murdered a non-Maharashtra non-Brahmin 
named Gandhi on account of which some Maharashtra non-Brahmins 
of a particular propensity felt irritated and committed tenable 
atrocities on the Maharashtra Brahmin community. But in 1955, 
when a Maharashtra non-Brahmin named Baburao Kochre, miid(' a 
murderous attack on a non-Maharashtra Brahmin, Pandit Nehru, 
the Maharashtra Brahmins did not do anything, because they were 
cultured and civilised and they fully realised that a whole community 
■could not 1)6 blamed on account of a bad deed committed by a 
single individual belonging to that community. If the whole 
of the Chitpawan Brahmin community is to be regarded 
as detestable on account of the fact that one of its members 
named Godse murdered Gandhi, then why should not 
the Chitpawan Brahmin community be revered because 
Gandhiji’s political Guru (Master) Gokhale and Gandhiji’s 
chief disciple Vinoba Bhave, are both Chitpawan Brahmins ? 
Therefore the coticlusion is irresistible that it' is wrong to blame 
the whole community for a bad deed committed by one of its 
members. Maharashtrians must therefore forget their intei-caste 
differences and lu-ing about complete unity amongst themselves 
to fight against this injustice done to them. They should foi^et 
all the differences between Brahmins, Marathas and all other castes 
and all the inferiority and superiority complexes among them* 
selves, and come together as Maharashtrians or Marathas and 
must compel the Congress Government to change their decision 
about Bombay city. Who knows, from this agitation for chang ing 
the decision about Bombay city, the historical bravery and dogg- 
e^ess of Maharashtrians may again come to the forefront f 
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There is a great similarity between the creation of Pakistan 
as a separate State and the creation of Bombay City also as a 
separate State. The Nehru Government appears to have inspired 
the Bombay Provincial Congress Committee headed by Sadoba 
Patil to demand a separate State for Bombaj^ city. In this drama 
therefore, it appears tl\at S. K. Patil and Morarji Desai have played 
the part of Mohamed Ali Jinnah and Liaquat Ali Khan, and the 
Nehru Government has admirably played the pait of the British 
Government, and the part of the Indian National Gongress and 
Mahatma Gandhi has been played by Shankarrao Deo to a nau¬ 
seating point. Shankarrao Deo regarding Nehru and Congress 
PrCvsident Dheliar as God Vithal and Goddess liukmini, made 
several pilgrimages to Delhi to fall at their feet, l>ut he got nothing 
l>ut kicks from them ; and these deities direct k 1 Shankarrao Deo 
to go to Morarji Bhai Desai, th(4r devoted servant and jilease him 
and get his favour first. x\ccordingly Shankarrao Deo saw Morarji 
Bhai Desai at Juhu, a health resort near Bombay on the 29th of 
of December 1955 and tried to gain his favour, but to no pur])ose. 
Morarji Bhai plainly told Shankairao Deo that Bombay did not 
belong to Maharashtra at all. 

W hen I ix'ad the account of all these happenings in papers, 

I was convinee<] t hat Bombay city would never be given to Maha¬ 
rashtra and that tiu' desire ex]>ressed by Nehru to make Bombay 
city the commercial ca]>ital of India might be tnie, and any how 
Nehru might bring that about. The Maharashtrians always felt 
keenly' about the separation of Bombay city from Maharashtra. 
This keenness was demonstrated at a public meeting held on behalf 
of the Congress on the Chowpaty sands on or about 2\d November 
1955. No sooner ha<l N, K. Patil, the President qf the Bombay 
Provincial Congress Committee said in the meeting that the 
Maharashtrians were fools ami they would not (jet Bombay even in 
6^000 years, then there w as great agitation in the meeting on 
account of that insulting speech, and shoes and stones w^ere hurled 
at the dias of the meeting. That w^as deplorable, but such things 
happen on account of mass psyoliology. 

i 

Being a strong partisan of United Mmharashtra with Bombay 
city- a« capital,<■ I felt much, upset. hy this incident showing the 
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keenness of the people of Maharashtra for the Bombay city, and the 
obduracy of the Congress High Command and its lieutenants, and 
thouglit of doing something in the matter. This was nothing new 
to me because since 1046, when Pakistan was on the horizon and 
an Empire Parliamentary Delegation consisting of 8 or 9 members 
of the British House of Commons visited India, 1 submitted 
a representation to them befoi-e they left the shores of India on 
the 9th of February 1946. In that representation, I had given in 
detail cogent reasons showing how Pakistan was impracticable, 
unsustainable and harmful. 

The idea of doing something to prevent the separation of 
Bombay city from Maharashtra occurrered to me at this juncture, 
and I expressed my desire to my friend Mr. V. L. Ptabhunc, an 
Advocate, a Hindu Sabhite and a sti'ong partisan of Samyukta 
Maharashtra with Bombay city as capital. He also was disgusted 
with reading the accounts of the pilgrimages made by Shankarrao 
Deo to the shrine of Delhi, to fall at the feet of Nehru and the 
Congress President Dhebar. Wo agreed that Maharashtra would 
not get Bombay city by making pilgrimages, and that for this 
purpose a uou-violent but deUtrmined fight was necessary. We 
therefore thought of attacking the fortress of Nehru and we wrote 
a letter to the then Finance Minister C. D. Deshmukh and Shri 
Haribhau Pataskar (present Governor of Madhya Pradesh) 
to resign their offices and also requested them to ask all the 
members of the Parliament elected from Maharashtra to resign 
on this issue. We wrote this letter on the 29th of December 
1955 and sent copies of it to the local press for publication. We 
also sent a copy for publication to the paper Kesari of Poona but 
none of these papers bad the courage to publish this letter. Kem/ri 
had the goodness to return it for lack of space. This excuse did not 
satisfy us, because newq;>apers generally hide behind this ez<»)eo 
when the matter to he published does not fit in with thstc policy, 
or they have no courage to publish it. It was signifioant that 
Kesari, had at this very time published a third rate article written 
by Dt. Kailashnath Katjv describing Nehru as a lawymr. Obvious* 
ly, tiiis article of Katju was of no imx>ortanoe at all, but our letter 
written to C. D. Deshmukh and Haribhau Pataskar was of great 
importance oonoeming the burning question about Maharashtra. 
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Hyseif and Mr, Prabhune were non-offioials and T>r. Kativi wan a 
Minister, but I would not charge the paper Kemri started by the 
great patriot Ijokmanya Tilak with giving preference to Katja's 
artide on account of this reason. 1 can imagine that in the working 
of big newspapers like Kesnri correspondence goes through 
several hands and therefore such mistakes are likely, but. anyway, 

I must say that I did not like the non-publication of this in\\K>rtant 
letter of orire by Kesari specially because Kenari always welcomed 
me when I used to visit Poona as member of Viceroy’s Ocuncil. 
I must disclose here that a local Marathi daily of Nagpur named 
‘ Maharashtra ’ published our letter written to C. D. Deshmukh 
the Finance Minister calling upon him to resign, on the 19th January 
1956. While publishing it, the paper Maharashtra had remarked 
that it. was received in its office on the 31st of Deceniher 1955, 

Pandit Nehru announced the decision of the Govennment of 
India to separate Bombay city from Maharashtra and to make it 
a Centrally administered area on the 16th January 1956. Before 
ahnouncing this decision great police precautions were taken in 
Bombay city to prevent breach of peace. Not only this, hut 
prominent leaders demanding Samyukta Maharashtra with Bombay 
city as capital were put behind prison bars. But this injustice was 
so great that inspite of all these precautions peace wa.s disturbed 
in Bombay city, and there w^as firing on innocent people for 
the only resison that just like the other people of India, they 
demanded a Marathi speaking province. The firing resulted in 
the loss of about 105 lives including some suckling babes and men 
engaged in prayers in their own tenements. This was very deplo¬ 
rable and unfortunate, but it brought into bold relief Nehru’s 
Panobshila of killing at home and kowtowing abroad. 

After this disturbance of peace, the Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Committee issued a mandate calling upon all members 
of Parliament from Maharashtra and all Ministers also from 
Maharashtra to resign. This decision of Maharashtra Provincial 
Congress Committee was good so far as it went, but it was like 
a horse after the fair. If these resignations had been tendered as 
suggested in the joint letter of myself and Mr. Prabhune at the 
«im 1 of December 1965 or beginning of January 1956 along with the 
rdd^nation of the Finance Minister Mr. C.D.Deshmukh, peihaps 
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the four people having hostile attitude towards Maharashtnt and 
Maharashtrians viz., Mr. Dhebar, Nehru, Pant, and Maulana Azad 
would not have dared to separate Bombay city from Maharashtra 
and thus decapitate Maharashtra; and all th(' incidents of incen¬ 
diarism, shedding of l)lood and loot that happened unfoitunately 
in Bontbay city would not have happened, because liad the re¬ 
presentatives of the j)eopIe in Parliament tendered their resig¬ 
nations, people would have thought that their leaders had taken 
due notice of the great question of Bombay city swaying their minds. 
•But this did not happen on accrount of the pusillanimity of the press 
and cowardice of the Congress in Mahai ashtra. But who can help 
tlestiny ? Unfortunatly the mandate of the Maliaiashtra Pro¬ 
vincial Congress Committee asking members of the .Parliament 
to resign was also half-hearted and the i esigiiations were either not 
given or quickly withdrawn. J am glad that Mahanushtra has taught 
a lesson to the Congress during the last General Elections held 
in 1957 and the Congicss has been routed in Maharashtra and 
Bombay city. This happened l)e(*ausc Pandit Nehru broke his 
plighted W'ord. Pandit Nehru was invited to Poona to 
deliver a public s])eech on the 1st of August 1956 Oii the 
Tilak anniveisary day. In the speech, he categorically 
expressed his agreement that Bombay city belonged to Maharat^htta 
and said he would like that Bombay city should go to Maharashtra 
and he would be glad to make* efforts in that behalf. But suiqiri- 
singly enough within 4 or 5 days of this speech of Pandit Nehru 
in Poona, the House of People agreed with the scheme of bi¬ 
lingual Bombay. 8o the first juinciple of Pandit Nehru's Panch- 
shila, viz., breach of promise w^as in evidence here. Mahara^tia 
should not fall into the trap of a bilingual Bombay. It is a trap 
used before by British also. This bilingual province of Bombay 
is certainly not liked by the people of Western Maharashtra and 
they have shown their contempt and disgust for this protdncb 
xmmistakably, during the last general elections held in 1967 by 
flooring the Congress in this area as well as in Bombay city. 

The hostility or animus harboured by the Congress High Comma- 
nd against Maharashtra was referred to by Mr. C. D. Beshmukh 
in bik speech in Parliament which he made after hm resignation 
in protest. In the,foiegoing paragraphs I have given historioaJ 
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reasons for this hostility or animus. I will here attempt to bring 
it in l)old relief by contrasting the attitude of the Congress High 
Command towards Maharashtra with its attitude towards other 
language groups. For instance, in the present India, i .e. Bharat, 
all the constituent units of the Indian Union are arranged on the 
linguistic principle of one language one province. I enumerate 
them here as follows 

Punjab, U. P., Bihar, Assam, Orissa, Bengal, Rajastan, 
Ma<lhya Pradesh, Mysore or Karnatak, Andhra, Madras or Tamil- 
uad and Keral. 

The <!itizen8 of India inhabiting these provinces enjoy the ad¬ 
vantages of having their administration carried on in there mother 
tongue. This is denied to Maharashtra because it has been tagged 
on to the Gujarathi speaking area of Gujarat in the bilingual 
Bombay State. The agitation for linguistic provinces is an 
old plank of the Congress agitation against the British rule. 
But liobody at that time condemned this agitation as leading 
to separatism or disintegration of the country. Evm 
now nodody charges the various linguistic groups like 
Andhra, Bengal and Bihar who agitated for a linguistic 
State with separatism or trying to disintegrate India. 
Only the Maharashtrians when they demand a linguistic 
State of Maharashtra, are condemned as disrupters and 
disintegrators of the country. Why? Nobody can answer, 
least of all the Congress High Command. The only 
answer is the distrust of Maharashtrians or animus 
against them harboured by the Congress High 
Command. No doubt, the Maharashtrians are in a great 
majority in the bilingual Bombay state and Gujm'atis are in a 
minority. But Maharashtra is divided into Western Maharashtra 
including Poona and Bombay, and the 8 Districts from Nagpur 
to Buldana comprising Vidarbha, and Marathwada consisting 
of 5 districts which were formerly included in the H3^erabad 
State. The dmnand for one Maharashtra with Bombay cit^ as 
capital is not so keen in Marathwada and Vidarbha on account of 
tfidr former political history. The Qujwatis take advantage of 
this and form a majmity in the Bombay legislative Assembly 
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and rule over Western MahaTashtra and Bombay City. On account 
of this situation the Chief Ministers ruling Bombay generally 
become puppets in the hands of Gujaratis and more money 
is directed towards development of Gujarat than that of 
Maharashtra which could be provefl from budget figures. 

Maharashtra has also suffered in other ways. JV»r instance, 
th<': an^a of Belgaum, Karwa., Nipani having half a million popu¬ 
lation of Marathi-speaking people is compulsorily joined to Mysore 
or Kjirnatak against the expressed will of the jjeople of that area 
and the Kamatak Government has already started the game of 
suppressing the Marathi language there, and enforcing the Kanarese 
or Karnataki language on the Marathi speaking people. Similarly, 
Burhanpur in Niraar district is also put into tb<^ Madhya Pradesh 
although it is a Marathi speaking area. In course of time, these 
Marathi speaking people would be assimilated by the Hindi people. 
vSo also, Sausar, Pandhurna, Teegaon in the ChluTidwara district, 
although Marathi speaking, are put into the Madhya Pradesh and 
also the Multai and Bhainsdosh Tahsils of the Betul district. 
In Marathwada also the Maratlii speaking areu.s like Santpur 
and Bhalki have been consigned to the care of Kaniatak or Mysore. 
The result of all these moves can Ire easily imaginerl. About 
border disputes when they arise, Pataskar, the present Governor 
of Madhya Predesh has suggested the formula of village being taken 
jw unit, for deciding these disputes. This has been accepted every¬ 
where and recently also by the Andhra and Mysore States for their 
inter-provincial disputes about certain border areas. But udlh 
regard to Maharashtra alone, the. district fs regarded as a unit so 
that large areas of Marathi speaking people could he consigned, to 
the tender care of the adjoining language grerups. All this definitely 
^ows the hostility of the Congress High Command towards 
Maharashtra. Is Maharashtra going to submit to it ? T think not. 

I have already mentioned before that Hr. Shyama Prasad 
^ukherjee, the Supply Minister of the Central Government 
resigned bis job in the first week of April 1950 as a protest agAinst 
tbe Ndiru-Idaquat Pact. I am sure this ex-President pf the 
Hindoo Mahasabha by his long as^dation with Sardar Patel 
must have developed hostile feeling for the Hindoo Mahasabha, 
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because as soon as ho lesigned his job in the Ministry he tried to 
finish the Hindoo Mahasabha by forming a new party under his 
own letwlership. I have got a personal experience of this. While 
T was on tour as the President of the Hindoo Mahasabha in the 
months of July-August 1960, 1 was staying in Delhi. Shyama 
Prasad MukheT’jec invited me to see him on the 31st of July or 
Ist August 1960 in the house of Lala Jodhraj, the then Managing 
Director of the Punjab National Bank. During this interview^ 
Mahant Digvijayanath, prof. V. G. Deshapande, Capt. Kesheocha- 
andra, Ashutosh Lahiri and one or two other leaders of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha were present. In this interview. Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Mukherjee requested me to wind up the Hindoo 
Mahasabha and join his new party which he was going 
to establish under his own leadership with the help of Mr. 
M.S.Golwalkar of the Rashtriya Swayam Sewak Sangh. 
I was very much surprised at the suggestion of Dr. Mukherjee 
and I said to him, “ Y^our new party is just in the ah* yet. Its 
programme also is not yet chalked out. How can I wind up an 
organised old party and join your new party under these conditions? 
It wdll be highly improper to do so. Moreover, at present, 
I am the leader of the Hindoo Mahasabha and 1 must know 
what will be my status after joining your party. ” On 
this Shyama Prasad said, * * Your leadership of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha is an indivitual question and should have no 
importance over a national question. ” On this I replied^ 
** I entirely agree with your proposition. Individual 
question should always be relegated to the background 
before national question. There cannot be two opinions 
about this. But you say, you are going to establish a new 
party under your own leadership. Is this also not your 
individual question because under deomocratic pracitce, 
a leader is elected and not self-appointed. " On this, 
Shyama Prasad Mukherjee was a little confused and I at 
once told him point blanc, ** I am not prepared to wind 
up an old party which has worked for the last 25 to 30 years 
and for which Pandit Malaviya, Lala Lajpatrai, Bhai 
Parmanand, Sawarkar, Dr. Munje, and you yourself have 
suffered. I emphatically tell you in the language of Churchill 
that I have not become the President of the Hindoo Maha- 
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sabha to liquidate the organisation. ** Thus the attack 
on Hindoo Mahasabha was warded off at this time. 

I had not accepted the Presidentship of the Hindoo Malni' 
sabha only for the sake of honour. As a President J toured U.P., 
Punjab, Patiala, twice or thrice, and carrietl nn propaganda about 
the polity and programme of the Hindoo Mahasahha among the 
public. 1 was also elected President of the Annual Session of the 
Hindoo Mahasabha held in Poona in December 1950. This session 
was attended by Master Tara Singh and Seth Bamkrishna Dalmia 
on a special invitation. A few days before this. Sarclar Patel 
had died. A resolution to condole his death moved in the Sub¬ 
jects Committee was rejected by a large majority; on account of 
this some top-ranking Hindoo Mahasabhites of Poona gave me 
a notice that they would move that condolence n^solution in the 
open session. Thus a sort of a deadlock arose. But to solve 
this deadlock, I persuaded the oppositionists not to be so relent¬ 
less and I told them that I would move that re.solution of condo¬ 
lence myself as the President of the session. (It w'ould be quite 
relevant to state here that a resolution of condolence on the death 
of Sayajirao Gaikwad, the progressive ruler of Baroda, moved in 
the Congress Session at that time was oppowHi by this very Sar- 
dar Patel). 

Another serious dispute arose in the Poona session of the 
Hindoo Mahasabha. The Primary membership of the Hindor> 
Mahasabha is open to only Hindoos meaning those who regard 
this Bharat as the holy land and father land. This definition 
includes Sikhs, Jains, Lingayats, Budhists living in India, Atya- 
samajists, Bramhosamajists, Prarthana Samajists, Sanatanis 
and all other sects of Hindoos. This definition excludes the 
Christians, Jews, Parsis, Mohamedans, and Budhists living out¬ 
side India, who cannot become primary members of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha. Some high placed Hindoo Sabha workers seriously 
thought in Poona that after partition, the {srimary member^p 
of the Hindoo Mahasabha should be thrown open to non-Hha^oos 
also for the convenience of political and l^islative work. Some 
other highly placed members equally seriously opposed this idea 
and there was passage at arms between the two opposing groups- 
threatmiing to break the Hindoo Mahasabha. This was avoided 
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by deciding to hold a special session at Jaipur to discuss and to 
decide this important question. 

As mentioned before, I toured the Punjab in August-.September 
1960 and propiigated the ideal of Akhand Hindustan openly in 
public meetingr' even at the border of Pakistan. Even the Con- 
less while passing the resolution accepting the division of 
the country had expressed a wish that the country should 
be again united. But the resolutions of the Congress 
are only for the purpose of time-serving. Pandit i^ehru 
did not like this forthright propaganda for Akhand Bharat even 
at the borders of Pakistan, and he censured this propaganda as 
being against the terms of the Nehru-Liaquat Pact. He said 
it was not proper that Dr. Khare was carrying on this propaganda 
even on the border of Pakistan in his usual pugiiaceous and war¬ 
like manner. On the 15th August 1950, while hoisting the 
national flag at the Red Fort, Pandit Nehru abused the 
Hindoo Mahasabha by calling It communal, treacherous and 
disrupter of the country and threatened to sweep away 
the Hindoo Mahasabha by a broomstick. What a dignified 
language and what manliness ! One month and five days 
after this, i. e. exactly on the 20th September 1950, Pandit 
Nehru in bis speech at the Nasik Congress thre a tened the 
Hindoo Mahasabha with destruction and said, ** We shall 
crush them even by causing blood-shed if necessary.'’ 
What a parody of Mahatmaji’s Ahimsa at the hands of his 
chief disciple { And this Nehru is called a great prota¬ 
gonist of Panchshiia. What an abuse of words! 

In my Presidential address at the Poona session of tlie Hindoo 
Mahasabha, I replied to Pandit Nehru and said, “ we refuse to 
be cowed down by such threats and we refuse to attach any 
importance to such stupid pacts like the Nehru- Liaquat 
Fact, It is our birth-right to carry on propaganda in favour 
of Akhand Bharat. This right is granted to us by the first article 
of our oonstitutioD. This article describes the territory of India 
consisting of A, B and C States, Andaman, Nicobar islands 
and any other territories attached to India hereafter from time 
to time. Obviously, these territories cannot be as distant as 
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Kamasohatka or Timbaktu. These territories necessarily must 
be nearby to be attached to India. It is obvious that this 
definition is made to provide for the inclusion in India of Goa 
and Pondichery in future. Therefore, whac is legal for Goa and 
Pondichery must be legal for Pakistan also. Law does not make 
any distinction.” In my speech I also emphasised the fact that 
to prevent propaganda in favour of Akhand Bharat was against 
UT tif'le 19 of the Constitution. 

Further on, in my speech, I declared on the authority 
of Bluntschli and Grotius, the famous German and French 
thinkers that the partition of India was illegal. In their 
hook ‘Theory of State’ they have said, *‘If a part of a country 
is alienated the consent of the inhabitants of that part must 
be given as well as that of the whole State.” Lord Mount- 
batten also suggested plebiscite before partitiom. But 
the Congress High Command rejected the suggestion, as 
they were anxious to grab power. It is worthwhile noting 
here that the ex-Governor of Bengal, Mr. Cassey and ex-Under 
Secretaiy of State for India Mr. Butler, have both condemned 
the scheme of partition. 

In my Poona speech, I also described how this Indian Bepubiie 
whidh 1 call Royal Repvblic, came into existence. One should 
not be sutpi'ised that this republic is the result of the joint efforts 
of the 'Indian National Congress and British Imperialism, because 
the Congress was initially established by the Britishers to act 
as a safety valve to let off the steam generated by discontent. 
This is a historical fact. Wedderbum, J)ufferin and Hume are 
the names of three famous Britishers who took prominent part 
in the establishment of the Indian National Congiess. 

By and large, the Congress has performed the task for which, 
it was originally established by the British. In the beginnixtg 
the Congress was in the hands of the liberala who used to pass 
every year a resolution of loyalty to the Briti^ Emperor. It 
also used to pass resolutions demanding better education and a 
more libeial grant of services. The Congr^ began to change ife 
complexion from the year 1905^06 when the influence of Lokma> 
nya Tilak began to tell. Tilak gave the goby to the British eioD* 
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dition of fitness for Swaraj and said that “Swaraj is our biith- 
right and we shall not rest content till we achieve it.” After 
the death of Tilak, when the Gandhian epoch began, the language 
of change of heart of the rulers by self-suffering came into vogue. 
This was like a n endicant saint sitting on a spiked seat and obtain¬ 
ing a couple oi annas for that exhi))ition. Without a doubt, 
the Liberals a^ well as the Gandhites were both beggars. 
The Liberals used to appeal to the intelligence of the rulers 
by submitting reasoned applications for their consideration, 
and the Gandhites used to appeal to the sentiments of the 
rulers and create Compassion in their mind by the exhibi¬ 
tion of self-suffering. The Gandhites therefore could 
never think of driving out the British from the country by 
an armed revolt. Their demand for freedom therefore 
did not go beyond self-Government within the Empire. 
The Gandhites used to call it complete independence ! This 
became evedent in the Cougres.s Session at Lahore in December 
1.929. In this session Mahatma Gandhi moved the resolution of full 
independence. To this resolution, revolutionary Subhash Chandra 
Bose suggested an amendment that full independence meant 
severance from the British connection. But this amendment of 
Subhash Chandra Bose was defeated as the Gandhian influence 
prevailetl in the Congress. Later on, on the 9th of January 
1930, Gandhi wrote an article in his paper ‘Young India ! 
and defended his Lahore resolution on full independence 
by saying that “colonial self-Government was equivalent 
to complete independence. “ It is therefeore that Shri Indulai 
Yadnik, one time Secretary of Mahatma Gandhi has said in his 
book ‘ Gandhi as I know him ’ (mentioned in a previous chapter) 
that it w'as a sin to connect the sacred word independence with 
Gandhi’s hypocritical resolution pa.s8ed at Lahore. Gandhijl did 
not want revolutionaries believing in armed revolt in the 
Goingress, either on account of his principle of Ahimsa 
ok non-violence or on account of his friendliness 
towards the British. He weeded them out from die 
Congress hi Bengal where many revolutionaries 
were members and office bearers of the Congress 
organisation. Gandhi ordered one of his Secretaries 
i^lslmajdas to go to Bengal and to find out the names 
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of revolutionaries who were members of the Congress in 
Bengal, and inform them to him by letters. Naturally, 
these letters fell into the hands of the Government and thus 
the revolutionaries were automatically discovered to the 
Government. This fact was disclosed with some passion 
and displeasure by Shri. N. N. Sarkar, the then Law Member 
of the Government of India in the Central Assembly in 
1933-36. It is well known that, later on, i. e. in 1939, 
Subhash Chandra Bose was expelled from the Congress on 
account of Gandhiji’s ‘machinations. Therefore 1 emphati¬ 
cally say that the Gandhian Congress played the part of a 
safety valve as designed originally by the British. 

Just as Rajgopalachariar, as mentioned before, met the 
then Governor of Madras, Lord Erskine, before forming 
ministries in the provinces under the Government of India 
Act 1935 Jawaharlal Nehru went to England in April 1949 
to consult the British Government when it was decided by 
the Constituent Assembly that India would be a Republic. 
The Indian Independence Act passed by the British Parliament 
in July 1947 was based upon the Westminster Statute 
on Dominion Status. As suggested in this Statute, a Common¬ 
wealth Conference was held in London in April 1949 attended by 
the Prime Ministers or representatives of England, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, India, Pakistan and Ceylon. 
The request made by India to allow her to remain in the Common¬ 
wealth inspite of being a republic, was considered by this Common¬ 
wealth Conference consisting of the above mentioned 8 nations of 
the Commonwealth. It recorded a resolutuon in which important 
points were as follows :- 

(1) This Conference notes the desire of India communicated 
to it by India that India wants to remain as a member of the 
Commonwealth inspite of the fact that its Constitution is 
based on India bemg a Republic. 

(2) India has further informed this Conference Utat in order to 
enable her to remain in the CommmweaUh, India is prepared to 
regard fheBriUeh Sovereign as the head of tite GommonwealA, and 
the centre round uihieh aU CommonweaUh eounlriee could pedAer; 
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(3) The other nations of the Commonwealth whose membership 
of the CorninonwcaJth continues as before, have allowed India 
to remain in the Commonwealth on the above conditions. 


Prime Mini? ter Nehru himself brought this about by going 
to England inunediately before declaring India a Republic. To 
accept tlie British Sovereign even as a syntholic head oftheComnwn- 
wealth and thus of India voluntarily, depreciates the very quality 
of the Indian Independence. It is regrettable that this very 
Nehru who had spent his whole life in ridiculing the 
Commonwealth should fall so low and decide to remain in 
it willingly. Therefore, the shrewd Sir Winston Churchill, 
ex-Prime Minister of Britain and leader of the opposition 
at that time welcomed this proposal atonce and said 
that this proposal enhanced the prestige of the British 
monarch in the whole world. 

The object of Britain to confer dominion status or 
colonial Self-Government on India was thus fulfilled with 
the co-operation of the Indian National Congress, w'hich 
performed its function of a safety valve originally designed 
by the British. Mr. Clement Attlee who was the Prime 
Minister of Britain at this time had clearly said in one of 
his speeches delivered at the time, “England had conferred 
independence upon India, Burma, Pakistan and Ceylon 
to create a powerful front to fight communism ”. No 
Congress leader including Nehru has criticised or expressed his 
disagreement with tliis speech of Mr. Attlee. On the contrary, 
as soon as the Russian leaders Bulganin and Khruschev left India 
after being feted and flattered. Pandit Nehru in his tour in 
South India, towards the end of December 1965 bitterly criticised 
the Indian Communist Party in his speeches and unequivocally 
condeiniKxi foreign communism. On account of this, the British 
newspapers who expressed their serious displeasure against Nehru 
were pleased. Intelligent readers will thus realise the hidden 
meaning of the pronouncements of Attlee and Nehru. 

From the speech of Mr. Attlee the British Prime Minister, 
mentioned in the last paragraph, it would be clear that although 
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India was fully independent in the matter of internal administra¬ 
tion, in the matter of defence it was still aligned with the nations 
comprising tlu* Commonwealth. The Commoriwealt]) bond could 
liav(‘ no oth(‘r meaning. jh*of. A. B. Keith, greatest authority 
on politics and coiistitution also holds the same view. India 
cannot declare u:ar or make peace tnith Joiek]ri nations vdthout the 
consent of (freut Britain, If India did it, it would be a breach of 
the ]\ estminsier Statute and it would mean i^ecexting out of the 
Common wealth, Therefore, our Foreign I)(?partinent is not called 
the Foreign Affairs Department, but it is callcxl External Affairs 
Department as India is in the Commonwealth. The flag of our 
ships is also St. George’s Cross with a small picture of the National 
Flag of India in the upper left corner. 

For the reasons mentioned in the last paragraph, India’s 
remaining a member of the British Cammonwealth of nations is 
not very desirable. Hindoo Mahasabha is the only organisation 
which lias unequivocally condemned India's remaining in the 
Cammonwealth in a resolution as early as May 1949. Many other 
Congress and non- ongress politicians also do not like India's 
remaining in the Commonwealth. The names of some of them 
are as foilow's : Dr. Fatiabhi Sitaramayya, H. V. Kamath, 
J^axminarayan Sahu, Saratchandra Bose, Jai Prakash Narayan, 
Acharya Narenda Deo and Maulana Hasrat Mohani. But 
Sarmiar Patel and Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant were very 
happy by this deoision of India to romaiu in the Commonwealth. 
Their joy was t)oundleas so much so that Tandit Govind Ballabh 
I ant once said tliat India hixd not joined the Commonwealth, but 
the Cornm'uiwealth had joined India. A fly sitting on a moving 
heel thinks that the wheel is moving by its Wf'ight I Pandit 
Pant s contention is so ridiculous. It must be said to the 
credit of Pandit Nehru that he has frankly said, “If you 
talk above Birtish Imperialism and the rest today. I do 

not think that you are 100 per cent wrong because there is 
a bit of it left ’. 

In my Presidential speech at the Poona Session of the Hindoo 
Ivlaha-sahha I had bitterly criticised the Nehru-Liaquat Pact of 
Sth Ajtril 1950 I said, “This pact will never solve the question 
(tl East Bengal Hindoos because I am fully aware of the attitude 
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of the Muslim Leaguers towards the Hindoos”, Some of my 
friends were trying to form a ministry in the Central Provinces 
and Berar under my leadership after the resignation of the Congress 
Ministry in 1939 after the outbreak of the War, There were 9 
or 10 Mut^lirn J--eague members in the C. P. Legislative Asstmibly. 
I contacted them to g(^t their support for my leadership and I 
t'ntered into corres])ondenee with Mohammed Ali Jinnah also. 
In my corrospondenet', I tii(*d to woo Jinnah with two objects, 
one of them being to get his siipjKwt for my leadership and the 
second being tcj ])r()))e into his mind with regard to the Hindoos. 
J'his correspondence made it clear that Jinnah was an irreconcil- 
a]>l(* person and it was ini{)ossibIe to bring about a eon>promise 
w ith him. I therefore gave up the attempt in disgust. This corres¬ 
pondence was lyiiii: somewlitno in old papers along with some 
(‘orrespoiideiKC' wndc with some other leaders of the Cangress 
and otluu* parties from M). All this correspondence was 

sc'ized by th<^ (\ P. Police after the assassination of Gandhi when 
my hous(» ill X;ig[){ir was seandied on the 13th February 1948. 
That correspondence wdth Jinnah and some correspondence about 
Gandhi and other Cangress leaders has not yet been returned to 
me. This is very surprising because it ha<l no concern with the 
assassination of Gandhi. It has not yet been returned to me 
because at the time of the search some of my enemies in the 
Congress were in high office. They must have destroyed it 
because it was derogatory to the Congress leaders, or they might 
have kept it. Who knows This amounts to theft, but what 
can be done about this when high officers are concerned in it ? 
I have learnt that my correspondence with Jinnah lias fallen 
into the hands of some of rriy political adversaries who may publish 
some of it when convenient to their purpose, and try to establish 
that I also followed the policy of Muslim appeasement. But nobody 
should be carried away by this false propaganda. 

In this chapter I have quoted some extracts from tlie corres¬ 
pondence that took place between Mr. Jinnah, the Governor- 
General of Pakistan, and Sir Francis Mudie, the Governor of West 
Punjab. That will show what sentiments the Muslim League 
harboured about the Hindoos and Sikhs, It is w’cll know n that 
all Hindoos and Sikhs have been turned out from West Pakistan. 
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It is certain that the same is going to happen in East 
Pakistan also. I had therefore cnyphntically declared in niy speech 
in Pooiri 8 years ago, that the Nehru-Liaquat pact could never 
solve the problem of East Bengal Hindoos. P^ikistan vvoulfl never 
follow the pact and thcHindoos would hav^e to leav(* their ancestral 
homes in East Bengal This is happening as evr rv one will see 
from evervday news j)iil)lished in newspa])fTs. This has also 
been admitted hy Mel)cr(^}iai!d Khanea, the Kx'hahilitation 
Minister in the Central C^)^ ernnK nt. It is regrettable 
that inspite of all these happenings the dope of secularism is 
still gripping the minds of Congressnu^n. Congressmen 
realise what is happening but they have no courage to apply the 
proper remedy. This would be clear hy coating an extract from 
a speech in Parliament made hy Pandit Nehru on the 17th March 
1950 before the Nehru-Liaquat Pact was signed. Said Nehru, 
“We agreed to the constitution of Pakistan by the x>artition ol 
India because of a variety of things that had hapi)en previou¬ 
sly. We did not accept it at any time on tlie basis of a two- 

nation theory.It was clearly understood that 

those communities which became the minority communities on 
this side or that must have the fullestprotection and the fullest 
security for their lives, otherwise the whole structure which we 
had built up collapsed, the whole basis of it went. Therefore, 

even Mahatma Gandhi the great protagonist of non¬ 
violence when he was alive had said, If the Pakistan 
Government failed to protect the Hindoos in East Bengal, 
the Government of India must take up this question. If 
the Government of India declares war on Pakistan for its 
failure to protect the Hindoos in East Bengal, I shall give 
my blessings to it. ” In spite of all these facts, we are 
witnessing the miseries and insults to which our brethern 
are subjected in East Bengal with open eyes. Nay» 
even when they are slatightered and their women outraged, w^e 
look on with complete in)|)otence. Why ? Because we are in 
the conirn<jnweaith. So, how can ono member in the common¬ 
wealth fight with another member and that too without the permi¬ 
ssion of Great Britain ? In a nutshell, we have tied our own 
hands and feet. It i? a great nmfoftune which will never end 
unless the Congress ends. 




I had referred to the situation in Nepal also in my speech 
at Poona, because at this time the.,Congress organisation was 
interfering in the politics of Nepal, and Communist China had 
annexed Tibet r > the (>)mmnnist empire. Altouj^h India was 
bound by the ivjlicy of neutrality with regard to the internal 
administration of Nepal, Maulana Azad had bitterly criti¬ 
cised the administration in Nepal. It was remarkable 
that this self-same Maulana did not utter a word of dis¬ 
approval about the atrocities commited on the Hindoos 
of East Bengal by Pakistani Musalmans, and on the Hindoos 
of Hydrabad by the Razakars. In my speech I had 
stiggested to the Congress that the time to interfere in Nepal 
was not propitious then, although there was no democracy 
but the oppressive rule of the Ranas in Nepal. I made it 
clear in my speech that I was also a protagonist of demo¬ 
cracy and did not favour the rule of the Ranas in Nepal. 
But it was not proper to interfere in Nepal at that time, 
because the instability created by such interference would 
facilitate the advent of communism in Nepal from Tibet. 
The congress press crticised me as reactionary and a protagonist 
of Ilanashahi, on account of my speech. But this did not prevent 
the happening of what w^as apprehended by me, because the 
Nepalese Communist leader. Dr. K. Y. Singh who had fled into 
Tibet was allow'ed to enter into Nepal, Tibet had already become 
communist and communist China had begun to claim some part 
of India as a part of China. It is said that a new map prepared 
by communist China showed Nepal, Bhootan, Sikkim, Badri- 
kedar, Darjeeling, and the Terrai of Assam totalling a territory 
of about 67,000 square miles as territory of China. Questions 
were put about this in Parlinient, but Nehru denied any know¬ 
ledge. Who can say that if China actually demanded this terri¬ 
tory from India, Nehru would not yield to the demand for the sake 
of world peace (indPcmchehila* Indians beware? 

In this connection, it will be quite interesting to quote some 
relevant extracts from a book 'Nehru Unlimited' written by 

A. N. Bali with apologies to him. Says A. N. Bali, . 

With strategic control over Sikkim and Bhootan, India might be 
able to promote economic development of these regions, and to 
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bring Nepal under its influence to complete the cihiin o c e 
in the north. Nehru is not capaJo of such a hm^ 

and this criticism of his policy towards Nepal is not correct u 
lively interest taken in Nepal {ilfairs by Maulnna Azad. ^thius 
private adviser, jwints to another possible motive. Nepal i.' a 
hliiidoo State Avlior(‘ Cliristian Missioiuiiies and Muslim Mullahs 
arc not perinited to j>ly their trade of apostatising the nnbeli- 
evers. kSucli a religious State on the northern boundary oi a 
secular State can be a danger 1<> the latter and must therefou 
})C transformed into a new shape by hook or ])y crook. Two 
Committees, one in the old Madh 3 ^a Pradesh lieade'd by Justice 
Niy(»gi and tlie other in the Madhya Bharat headed by Justice 
Rege were appoint(?d b\' the respective Government to enquiie 
into the effect of C(jnversions of Hindoos to the alien faitlis of 
Christianity and Islam, upon their loyalty to India. Both these 
committees have submitted very reasoned ami illuminating 
repoits, throwing light on this question. But \he (h)verument 
of India is so blinded by secularism that it has consigned thesi‘ 
re()orts to the waste paper basket. It is heartening to note however 
that the Government of India has very recently banned the entry 
of Foreign Missionaries into the backward Adiwasi areas. This 
shows the correctness of the Hindoo Sabha policy. Anothei 
quotation from the same book of A. N. Bali will justify the revela¬ 
tions made in these to important reports consigned to the waste- 
paper basket by the Government of India, Bali says in his book 
“ Writing in the Statesman about India's eastern iron tier, Mr* 
Shri Prakash, ex-Governor of Assam .analysed Assam’s manifold 
problems and made a revelation that the influence of Christianity 
had promoted political alienness of an almost anti-national nature 
and that this had created a problem the non-Christians 

as well as the State and the country.” This opinion base<I upon 
observations is expressed by a Congressman of high status and 
reputation and conforms to the findings given by these two Commit¬ 
tees and also throw^s and oblique light upon vvhyMaulana Azad 
int(5rfered in Nepal. The ideal of Maulana was Pan-Islamism, 
and Nepal was frankly a Hindoo State, It appears that even the 
remarks made by Shri Prakash, a great friend of Nehru himself, 
carry no weight, because Nehru has love for everything non-Hindoo 
like Islam and Chi istianity and nothing hut hatred for everything 
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Hindoo. Nehru has yielded to tJie demand of the Christian 
Nagas by giving them a Centrally-adminisfored State under the 
supervision of not the Homo Department of the Oovcrnment of 
India but of tlii ItKternal Affairs T)e])artnient, which in effect 
really amoimtp seltirig up a separate Nagaland. The Nagas 
are taking advantage of this to cremate more difficulties for the 
Assam Cov(‘rnmont and to jeojtardise the Sidety of that 
province. It is given out by the Assam Governmcuit itself 
that the Nagas are entt'ring Pakistan to seek its help to create 
further troubles for India. The Muslims of East Pakistan are 
also infiltrating into the adjoining areas of Assam through the 
SyUiet district of East Pakistan, with a view to create a Muslim 
majority there and demand the attachment of that area to 
Pakistan. But with regard to such matters, howsoever distres¬ 
sing they may be, Nehru is impervious, and also impotent. 

My apprehensions about Nepal expressed in my Poona 
speech have come out true as will be evident by a fvirthev 

quotation from A. N. Bali’s book ^ Nehru Unlimited* . 

“The British Government defended India not at the foothills 
of the Himalays but at the high plateau of Tibet. That Tibet 
has now gone under Communist influence, and Pandit Nehru 
has been looking with folded hands and serene look on the whole 
situation as it has developed. The measures taken by India 
to rope in Sikkim and Bhutan into the country’s defence system 
may have given pleasure to people, but their real military 
value is practically nil. Nepal was the one country which could 
prove a strong ally of India and keep watch on our northern frontiers 
Her war-like population should have been trained to defend Nepal 
and indirectly India against communist invasion from the north. 
The hands of her rulers should have been strengthened and natural 
defence of the country made formidable by military engineers, 
but the way in which Pandit Nehru has proceeded to do so is just 
the wrong way. He has unwittingly helped to create conditions 
of anal chy and chaos in Nepal. His attempts to confer the benefits 
of democracy of the latest 1951 model to a people who have lived 
in utter ignorance and illiteracy for centuries will result in nothing 
but troubles. Trouble suppressed at one place breaks out at 
another and Pandit Nehru has now to use his army and police in 
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order to keep peace in an independent country which was able 
to suppress these troiibIe\s unaided before Pandit Nehru intervened 
in her affairs. The class of peoi)Je Pandit Nehru is supporting is 
just the class which is inclined towards leftist and communist 
ideologies rather than towards tlie right. To strengthen elememts 
which ideologically way be favourable to the j)ossible invadcu’s 
from the nortli, amounts to initiating a process of softening up 

the country which will facilitate her going under (juickly. 

.Lake Manas Sarovar, the holi(‘st of th(j holies of lh(* 

Hindoos is now' occupied by the Communists. With new' 
advances in aeronautical to<dinology, the Russians (nin easily 
dominate tlie two countries. India and China, with their air }K>\ver 
bases in Tibet. India has every reason to be disturbed l)y the 
])ros})eet of a Russian base at lier next door step.’’ 

The special session of the Hindoo Mahasal)ha was held at 
Jaipur in April 1951, about 4 months after the Poona session. 

I was elected to Preside over tliis session also. While going to 
attend this session by rail from Delhi to Jaipur, a funny incident 
took place at Alw^ar. The train stop])ed at the Alwar station at 
an unearthly hour about 3 or 4 A.M. But I saw' about a thousand 
people collected on the station at that hour. As soon as the train 
stopped, two police sub-inspectors entered my compartment. 
The fellow travellers in my compartment naturally thought that I 
was to bo arrested. I also thought the same way. Thcirefore, 
as soon as I saw the Sub-Inspectors, I welcomed them and said, 
‘‘Here I am”. The police officers laughed a little and said, ‘'No 
Sir, there is nothing like what you are imagining. We have come 
here to return your pistol w^hich was seized from your bungalow 
in Alwar during the search that took place after the assassination 
of Gandhi.” I immediately said, “I wiil not t ike possession of 
this pistol here, because I have no licence. You are policemen. 
Who can trust you ? You will hand over the pistol to me here and 
later on arrest me for carrying a pistol without licence.” The 
police officer replied, “How can that hajipen. We are returning” 
this pistol to you under the orders of the Government of India. 

I said, “If so, you sign such a statement and give it to me. Then 
I may be able to take possession of the pistol ” The policemen 
agreed and I took possession of the pistol. The crowds also felt 
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very much relieved and the station resounded with cries of Jai 
i. e. victory. 

After I returned to Nagpur from Jaipur, I informed the 
District Magistrnte, all that happened at Alwar, and formally 
applied for a li<enoe for the pistol. The District Magistrate not 
only rejected my application, but asked me to deposit the pistol 
with the Nazar, and informed me that an enquiry was being held 
whether I was a fit person for granting a licence ©r not, as if the 
enquhy held against me from 1948 to 1951 was not enough. What 
autocracy and what insult not mine alone, but under the special 
circumstances, even of the Government of India. I immediately 
i-ealised that this must have happened at the instance o^ the then 
Home Minister Pandit Dwarka Piasad Mishra. After this, one 
day, I accidentally met him in the Hitavada office at a tea party 
where I took him to task, but it was of no avail. Therefore I 
wrote to Shri C. Rajgopalachariar, the then Home Minister of the 
Government of India and acquainted him with all that had 
happened about the pistol and complained to him that the C. P. 
Government was ignoring even the orders of the Government of 
India. This letter had the desired effect. 1 believe the Central 
Government must have taken the C. P. Government to task, because 
after this letter to Rajgopalachariar, I was immediately given 
the licence and the pistol also. This illustraies how congressmen 
in authority take revenge upon or insuU their political adversaries. 

The speciality about the Jaipur session was that the President 
of the session was token in a procession in the chariot of the Deity 
of Jaipur and the procession was accompanied by many noblemen 
on foot. This session had been called to decide the question of 
admitting non-Hindoos as primary members in the Hindoo Maha-^ 
sabha. In the Poona session the Mahasabha was on the breaking 
point due to this vexed question. But at Jaipur, the opposing parties 
arrived amicably at a compromise. It was decided that non- 
Hindoos could not be admitted as primary members in the Hin¬ 
doo Mahasabha organisation, but as they were citizens of Bharat, 
Hindoo Sabha would give and take Hieir co-operaton in civic 
and political institutions. That meant that non-Hindoos could 
become members of the Legislative and Municipal parties formed 
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by the Hindoo Alahusabha memJuTs. Thus the danger to the 
Hindoo i\Iah<asabha uas averted at Jaipur. But unfortunately, 
later on in Octobei 1951 the Bhaiatiya Jana Sangh deciding to 
admit non-Hindoos as primary members into its organisation 
created a split among the Hiiuloo nationalists. 

Many peo])le of Ahvar attended the Jaipur session and they 
rewarded rny servici‘s at Ahvar as Prime Minister by presenting 
me with a fine sword. In tlu* Poona st^ssion, it had been decided 
to present me with a purse of 70,000 rupees on the occasion of 
my 70 th birthday which fell in the Jaipur session. But 1 had 
to be vsatisfied only witli 17,(XH) rupees instead of 70,000. It 
must bo said that there was great phonetic similarity between 
these two figures. This shows how the Hindoo community is 
yet backward in safeguarding its own interests. Even so, a real 
Hindoo should never get disappointed. Patience and persever¬ 
ance are virtiu^s which are necessary for success, and Hindoo 
nationalists mmt cultivate these virtues and should not be impa¬ 
tient to capture fKilitical power. Hindoo Mahasabha must be 
continued and stiengthened because its idealism has after all 
some effect on the Congress. Moreover on account of the exis¬ 
tence of the Hindoo Mahasabha, Muslim appeasement also is 
somewhat held in chock. Hindoo Mahasabha also must continue 
for the ideal of united India, meaning undivided India or Akhand 
Bharat. 

I w ant to remind all Hindoo nationalists here of what Savar- 
kar said on the 12th of May 1952 on the occasion of the celebration 
ol* the establishment of the secret society named Abhinava Bharat 
established by him when he was yet in his teens to achieve fireedom. 
He said, Tlirec‘-fourth of Bhaiat has become independent. 
Kemember, when the Great Shivaji established an mde})endent 
Hindoo Kingdon by fighting against the Moghuls, it consisted 
only of 5 or (> districts. Today, you are ruling over a territory 
which was never under your influence for the last 1,000 years. 

should those who hold threefourth of Bharat be afraid of 
those who hold onJ,y one-fourth of it. Loam to speak boldly 
and firmly, which will bring to their senses the people of 
the remaining one fourth of India. The new^ generation 
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must know who arc friends and wlio are enemies. 
They also must know how the indej>endence of three- 
iburth of India was achieved and how th<i remaining one fourth 
of India was lost. No Hindu ]>atriot should be afraid to speak 
publicly his mind about partition and how it came iuto c-visteiice. 
In our religious functions, when we are enjoined to lecite the 
sacred hymn containing the name of the Indus river, shall we 
desist from doing so merely because it would hurt the feelings 
of Pakistanis. The sacred hist^uy of Bharat is associated for 
thousands of years with the name of the Indus river. There 
could be no Hindoo without Sindhu. Our ancestors performed 
sacrifices, composed the Upanishadas on tiie banks ol’ the Sindhu 
or Indus river. This Sindhu belongs to us. How can we forget 
it. It is well known that in hi.s iivst days Shivaji Mahnraj was 
thinking of capturing Bauaras, the holy city of the Hindoos. 
His descendants took theii- horses from the biuiks of the Bhiraa, 
to drink water on the banks of the Sindhu. Sadashivrao Bhau 
Peshwa literally hammered the Moghul throne and b»'oke it into 
pieces. It is regrettable that now a days, iuitbnational elements 
have got an upper hand. I declare here that even if the whole 
of India sleeps, Maliarashtra will rise again and recapture Sindhu. 
Oh sacred Sindhu, how can we forget you.” 

It is clear from the forpgoing paragraph that Veer Savarkar 
placed before the country, the ideal of Akhand Bharat in his force¬ 
ful Isuoguage. Some people might ridicule this ideal and call it 
fantastic and unattainable. It is quite relevant here to remember 
that Pandit Nehru also ridiculed the ideal of Pakistan as fantastic 
and emphatically declared in his speeches that, what of one Jinnah, 
a thousand Jinnahs could not take it from him. But ultimately what 
happened ? Jinnah took Pakistan on a plate from Nehru and 
while doing so, even the creaSc of his trousers was not disturbed 
and. Nehru consented to it, eating all his former words of boast 
and bravado. There is nothing stable or a settled fact in polities. 
As a result of the last war some new nations like Yugoslavia aud 
Oseohoslovakia have been born in Europe. The Jews who roamed 
in wilderness for about two thousand years have established an 
independent Jewish State in Palestine of whidh nobody ever dreamt 
before. The course d history always changes. Who knows 
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that it will not do so in India and nnite the two separated parts 
of India again! 

Pandit Nehru the Prime Minister of India always describes 
the Hindoos as communal and reactionary and what not. He 
falsely blames the Hindoos for bringing about the establishment 
of Pakistan, It is well known that the Hindoos and the Hindoo 
Mahasabha never consented to the establishment of Pakistan. 
This was born, or brought into existence by the conspiracy of the 
trio, viz., the British Government, the Congress and the Muslim 
League. Because Nehru cannot disprove this historical truth, he 
is very much irritated at the mention of the name of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha or Hindoo nationalism. He begins to jump as if an 
ant has got into his pant, and begins to rave against the Hindoo 
Mahasabha almost like a mad man, and praises his policy of Muslim 
appeasement which ultimately led to the establishment of Pakis¬ 
tan. Recently, in pursuance of this policy of appeasement, he 
blamed the Provincial Governments for not pampering the Urdu 
language although Urdu is a State language in Kashmir and recog¬ 
nised in Andhra. But Pandit Nehru wants that the Urdu Language 
should be recognised all over India, in Delhi, in Bihar, and in Uttar 
Pradesh also. There are many people who speak Punjabi, Tamil 
and Marathi in Delhi, If Urdu must be compulsorily used in 
Delhi, why not these three languages ? They are also Indian 
languages. Pandit Nehru calls Urdu an Indian language. It 
may be so, but it has led to the division of India and if pampered 
will again lead to the same result. Pandit Nehru shows so much 
solicitude for the Urdu language, but does not allot a separate 
province each to the Marathi and Gujarathi languages. 

Pandit Nehru wants that the minority meaning Muslims 
must be treated fairly and justly. Nobody not even the Hindu 
Mahasabha wants to do otherwise. But Pandit Nehru's ideas 
of a just treatment are very strange. He says that the Muslims 
must themselves express their feeling of being justly and fairly 
treated. This means giving the trump-card in their hands and 
will lead to Islamisation of the administration which nobody, not 
even the Congressmen, will like. 

The Congress has begun to crack. Pandit Nehru is upset 
by this and recently has enacted the usual drama of threatening to 
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resign with the usual result. On the 12th of May 1968, a secret 
meeting of the All India Congress Committee was held in Delhi 
to consider the defects in the Congress. Up to now nobody could 
criticise Nehru at all about anything. He was looked upon as 
an infallible God. It is a heartening sign that in this secret 
meeting of the .All India Congress Committee the Congress High 
Command was impeached by some members of the Congress. 
Even Nehru was not spared and had to hear criticism about himself. 
This had never happened before. It appears that the glamour of 
Nehru’s name is fading away and will not help hereafter to keep 
the Congress together. The cheques on past sacrifices have now 
decayed and become obsolete. Even Congressmen, specially in 
Uttar Pradesh, Nehru’s own province have begun to realise the 
danger of Pandit Nehru’s policy of Muslim appeasement. It is 
rumoured that last year, when the Gita was burnt at the Aligarh 
University, the Prime Minister of Uttar Pradesh Sampunianand 
threatened to destroy that University. At long last, the majority 
of Congressmen will be disillusioned and after Nehru, the Congress 
itself is likely to accept the ideology of the Hindoo Mahasabha. 
Mrs. Subhadra Joshi, the President of the Delhi Provincial Congress 
Committee disclosed in the A. I. C. C. meeting held about the 12th 
May 1968 in Delhi, that many Congressmen held views similar 
to those of the Bharatiya Jana Sangha. This is a pointer. Even 
the cry of Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai (Victory to Mahatma Gandhi) 
is not going to prevent this happening. Because true history 
is unfolding itself. 

Pyarelal one of the Secretaries of Gandhi has recently publ¬ 
ished a book named ' Last Phase ’. This book pertains to the 
last eight years of Gandhiji’s life and throws a ray of light on 
many things shrouded in mystery and darkness. From this book 
it appears that Gandhiji had a presentiment of meeting his death 
by an assassin’s bullet and he gave expression to this sentiment 
about 24 hours before he was actually shot. People may regard 
Gandhi as a seer or a saint on account of this but an inference 
could be l^itimately drawn from this fact of Gandhi’s presenti¬ 
ment disclosed in this book, that Gandhiji was conscious of his 
guilt in causing a tremendous harm to the interests of Bharat by 
his futile attempt to secure abiding Indo-Pakistan friendship by 
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the gift of Rs. 55 cporen to Pakistan for which he andcrtook a 
fast unto death. This consciousness of his guilt must have lod 
Gandhi to give expression to his presentiment. I'or instance, if a 
person approaches somebody who hiis committed theft, he is afraid 
that, that jjerson may have come after him, perhaj)s to search him 
or arrest him. So })eopI(‘ need not Ihj obsessed with the idea that 
Gandhi was a man of G»xl and liad done great good to the country. 

From page 766 of Volume 11 of this book ‘ Last Phase' it 
appears that to one of his attendants wdio was massaging his head 
about 24 hours before his death, Gandhi said, “ If 1 die by a 
lingering illness, nay even by as much us aboil or a pimph;, it will 
be your duty to proclaim to the world, even at the risk of making 
people angry with you that 1 was not a man of God that 1 claimed 
to be. If you do this, it will give my spirit peace.” This frank 
admission of Gandhi just before his death shows that he posed 
all his life to be a man of God which he was really not. In common 
language this is what is called hj'pociiujy. But it must be said to 
the credit of Gandhiji that in his last days, he wanted to disabuse 
the public mind of any exhalted notions formed there about him 
self. I have got the supreme sjitisfaction of having unconsciously 
done this duty enjoined by Gandhiji in his last words, and giving 
peace to his soul, by publishing my political memoirs or autobio¬ 
graphy. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


ELECTIONS TO PARLIAMENT 1952 AND CASE 
AGAINST PANDIT NEHRU 

iSoon after the Jaipur ScHsioi) of the Hindoo Mahaaabha, 
general elections to the Parliament jis well as the Provincial 
Ijegislative Assemhlies came on the horizon. The Hindoo Maha- 
sabha appointed a Parliamentary Board and announced its pro¬ 
gramme and manifesto. The Hindof> Mahasabha had no where any 
strong organisation and was absolutely lacking in funds. In 
this situation, it was • decided to concentrate all the efforts in 
some area where the public opinion appeared to be somewhat 
favourable to the Hindoo Mahasabha. Madliya Bharat was 
such a place where Oen»‘raI Secretary V. G. Deshpande was 
apiX)iuted to make arrangemeitts for the elections. He created 
a favourable situation there with the help of the local Hindoo 
Mahasabha workers as well as Sardar Angle. 

I also touw^d Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, Bengal, Punjab and address¬ 
ed public meetings to propagate the ideology of the Hindoo Maha¬ 
sabha. The meetings were very largely attended, but I found 
nowhere any strong organisation of the Hindoo Mahasabha. 
The same situation obtaintHi also in Maharashtra and C. P. and 
Berar. Although 1 had visited Madras city for Hindoo Sabha 
work once or twice before, I had not toured that area. I therefore 
decidt^ to tour the Tamilnad in October 1951. Probably I left 
Nagpur for this tour on or almut the 1st of October 1961. Some 
people came to set* me at my residence before I embarked 
on my tour. I just casually mentioned to them that Liaquat All 
Khan, the Prime Mini.ster of Pakistan who used always to raise a 
closed fist against India in public meetings, now*a days appeared 
to-have tHKiled down a bit. I would not be surprised therefore 
if a fanatic Muslim finished him. 1 went t-o Madras by plane and 
from there T went to Madura, Gopichettipalayam, Trichinapalli. 
Kumbhakonam and some other places, either by car or train. 
Thousands of people attended public meetings everywhere. 

I used to spt^ak in English which was being immediately translated 
into Tamil by a Tamil friend. ■ I stayed in Tanjore on the 16th rf 
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October 1951 and heard on the radio there that Liaquat Ali Elhan 
had been murdered. 

I never thought that the casual prophecy made by me at Nagpur 
would be so soon fulfilled. Communists tried to create some trouble 
in that day’s meeting in Tanjore. They asked me several questions 
l)efore the meeting began. One of the questions was why 
(lodse killed Gandhi. I replied, “Why do you ask me this question ? 
You go to Godse and ask him”. The questioners were silenced by 
this answer and the meeting went on smoothly. Towards the end 
of this tour, I addressed a meeting in Madras also on the Beach 
where come Congressmen tried to create some trouble but did 
not succeed. 

After returning from this tour, to Nagpur, I decided as a Pre¬ 
sident of the Hindoo Mahasabha to stand on the Hindoo Maha- 
sabha ticket as a candidate for the election to the House of the People 
from Nagpur. Viewing the situation and the trend of public opinion 
I was certain that I would be defeated, but inspite of this, I 
decided to stand as not to do so would have amounted to running 
away from the contest. Nothing but a sense of duty compelled 
me to undergo this trouble and suffer the financial loss involved. 
In these circumstances, two or three prominent members of the 
Bharatiya Jana Sangh saw me at my residence and requested me 
not to contest the election. They said, “ Doctorsaheb, you are 
sure to be defeated, please therefore do not involve yourself in 
this trouble. There is every likelihood of a Jana Sangh candidate 
being successfuL Please therefore retire from the conflict. ” 
I said, “ I am not at all under the delusion of being elected. 1 am 
sure that neither I nor the Janasangh candidate will be elected. 
I am the President of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha and ordina¬ 
rily if I do not contest from this constituency of Nagpur, it will be 
harmful to the reputation of the Hindoo M(diasabha. It will there¬ 
fore be proper for the Bharatiya J«ma Sangh not to set up a can¬ 
didate for this seat, and support me. But I may tell you tiiat even 
if yon set up a candidate against me, I will fight the election.” 
Perhaps this appealed to the Janasanghites who saw me, and the 
Jana Sangh did not set up a candidate, and 1 was assured that 
the Jana Saagh would support me. 



The constituency for the House of the People is very lai;ge from 
which 8 or 9 members for the Provincial Legislative Assembly are 
returned. Bharatiya Jana Sangh had set up its candidates for 
the Provincial Legislative Assembly for all these 8 or 9 constituen¬ 
cies. The Hindoo Mahasabha therefore did not set up any candid¬ 
ates from these constituencies to oppose the Jana Sangh candidates, 
but decided to give its support to the Jana Sangh candidates. 
During the hustle and bustle of the Election, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee, the President of the Bharatiya Jana Sangh visited 
Nagpur for propaganda and he issued a statement in the press over 
his signature supporting my candidature, and asking the people to 
vote for me. But this did not happen. My exi>erieuce about the 
Jana Sangh was quite the contrary. 

The night before the polling day in a constituency, Shri 
Bambhau Manohar, my friend, and a candidate of Jana Sangh for 
election to the Provincial Assembly from the Dhantoli-Sitabuldi 
area came to my house along with a Jana Sangh worker and demand 
ed from me a sum of Rs. 500 the half share of Rs. 1,000 for polling 
expenses in the morning. I gladly handed over the amount but 
I was surprised in the morning not to see any posters of mine on the 
polling booth. When 1 expressed my displeasure about this, some 
Jana Sangh workers fixed my posters on the booth. But some others 
flatly refused to do so. After the polling in this constituency the 
polling in the Kamptee constituency was held, where 1 found that 
the Jana Sangh had done no propaganda for me. When I went to 
Kamptee in the evening before the polling day, 1 sent a reliable 
worker of mine to the meeting of the Jana Sangh workers held there 
at nig ht. After attending the meeting, he came and told me that, 
it had decided to deceive me. The result was that I could not make 
any arrangements in the morning at Kamptee at the spur of the 
moment. After this expenence, I called Mr. Bambhau Manohar, my 
friend, to my house and gave him the account of what happened at 
Kamptee, and told him to inform the Jana Sangh that 1 would not 
share the polling expmises thereafter at all. The sum of Rs. 500 
(qpmit to gain that experience was enough. Ab** Bambhau Manohar 
was a friend of mioe and did not at all misundcmtand. Inspite 
of all this, he vary sincerely rendered me all j^p in the polling 
in ^btbu]di-Dh»|it<di; oonstitnetie>y whwe he was standuig §ox 
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the provincial assenibJy. Some Jana Saiigh workens did not like 
this action of Kambhau Manohar, and they expressed to iiini their 
serious displeasure for helping me. Rambhau Manohar told them 
point-blane, " I will never deceive Dr. Khare. If you like, ^•o^l 
can cancel nij" candidature on behalf of the Jana Sangh. F do not 
care Under such difficult circumstances, Pandit Nehru 
came to Nagpur for election propaganda and in a public 
lecture in the Kasturchand park on the 17th December lOfd, 
said that the Hindoo Mahasabha had a hand in the assassina¬ 
tion of Gandhi. Before this, he had made similar state¬ 
ments in public meetings at Bhopal, Gwalior and some 
other places,there was nothing surprising if these statements 
of Pandit Nehru had prejudiced the public against the Hindoo 
Mahasabha. On the 14th of December lh.^1, 1 Wsitc-d n village 
Bela in Umrer tahsil for election jiropaganda. At Bela 1 hear<l 
the speech of one Shri Mahalle, an independ(mt candidate for 
election to the Provincial Legislative Assembly from that con 
stituency. Mahalhf referred to the speeches of Bandit Nehru and 
said that Dr. Khare had a hand in the assassination of Oandhi. 
After this on the .'ith of January 1952, Mr. Shankerrao Unit, 
a prominent worker of the Hindoo Mahasabha and my su]j]X)rtor 
went to village Pipri in Nagpur tahsil for election propaganda. 
Thc-re the jwople attacked my car with lathis and tore my posters. 
Fortunately it was good that 1 did not go to that villag*' that day. 
Had I been in the car that day, perhaps I might have lost mj’ life. 
Tlu* j>eoi)le told Mr. Buit not to bring the murderer, Dr. Khare to 
that village bwause something bad might happen. After my exper¬ 
ience at Bela and the experience of my worker Mr. Buit at Pipri, 
it was not wise for me to go to villages for election propaganda. 
My friends and admirers also asked me not to take that risk, 
because it would have been folly to lose one’s life for the sake of 
ejection propaganda. There is no wonder therefore that in this 
tdection a man like me also forfeited his deposit. 

i 

' On account of the efforts made by Shri V. G. DeshiJOftde, the 
General Secretary of the Hindoo Mahasabha and also by the local 
w'orkersof the Hindoo Mahasabha in Madhya Bharat 10 or 12 liaeni* 
bers were elected on the Hindoo Mahasabha ticket to the Madhya 
Bhaint Legislative Assembly, and the Hindoo Mahasabha couM" 
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form an authoriBed opposition party in Madhya Bharat according 
to rules. No political party anywhere in India in any province 
could form such an authorised opposition party by its own strength. ^ 
M()reover, Mr. V. G. Deshpande got himself elected to the House of 
the People on the Hindoo Mahasabha ticket from two different 
ijonstituencies in Madhya Bharat, viz., Gwalior an<l Guna. 
Nobody anywiiei'e in India was able to obtain such resounding 
victory against the Congress. Under the lailes, no one can represent 
two constituencies in any legislature. Therefore Deshpande 
I’csigncd his membership of the House of the People from the 
Gwalior constituency. So a bye-election was aimouuoed to fill 
that vacancy. 

As soon as this news was published in the press, many people 
suggested to me to stand for that seat from Gwalior. At that time, 
I was trying to get elected to the Council of States from the 
C. P. and Berar Legislative Assembly. Members of the opi^osition 
parties in the C. P. and Berar were in such numbers that they could 
have easily sent me to the Council of States, if they had so wished. 
I went to Raipur and other places to secure support for my election 
to the Council of States. Many members of the Legislative Assembl^^ 
promised to support me, but in the end they did not keep their 
promise. Such is the world of elections. 

As President of the Hindoo Mahasabha I had to go to Delhi 
to attend the meeting of the Working Committee which was atten¬ 
ded by some Hindoo Sabha workers from Madhya Bharat. During 
my stay in Delhi for this meeting Shri Indra Prakash, the Elditorof 
‘ Hindoo Outlook and some other friends, put pressure upon me to 
fight the Gwalior by-election to the House of the People. They did 
so in the presence of the workers of the Gwalior Hindoo Mahasabha 
I did not want that the Gwalior friends of the Hindoo Mahasabha 
should be placed in a position of undue pressure by my being the 
President of the organisation. 1 therefore told them plainly, “You 
should not bo obsessed by the fact of my official position as the 
Preudemt of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha. You need not attach 
any importance to it. You can select any candidate of your choice 
fm* this by-election from Gwalior.' 1 have no desire to stand again 
fm* any election and to suffer financial loss. I have also no moans'. 
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I was never a rich man and physically, at present, I am suffering 
from blood pressure. If possible I shall take some little trouble 
to go to Gwalior for carrying on propaganda in favour of the 
candidate whom yon will select.” The matter apjreared to have 
ended there at the time and I returned to Nagpur. 

At Nagpur, many workers of the local Hindoo Mahasabha 
suggested that I should stand for the Gwalior by-election. The late 
Mr. Shankerrao Buit, a very stiiunch Hindoo Sabhite pursued me 
day and night. I made him quiet for a time by telling him about 
my physical ailment and financial difficulty. But he got hold of 
Shri Nilkanth Rao Raut, a local advocate and through himcontac. 
ted Sardar Angre of Gwalior through a trunk call. Sardar Angre, 
an influential personality in Gwalior put pressure upon the Gwalior 
Hindoo Mahasabha and got a unanimous resolution passed in 
favour of my candidature for the Gwalior by-election. Meanwhile, 
Shri Indra Prakash continued to pursue me through letters. In 
the end, I received a telegram from the Madhya Bharat Hindoo 
Mahasabha requesting me to stand as a candidate from Gwalior, 
and the next day, I got the resolution also sent through post. 
All these efforts of the various friends compelled me to stand, 
for which my friends and not I are responsible. 

The last day for filing nomination papers for this election was 
11th or 12th of April 1952. Shri Shanker Rao Buit himself went 
to Gwalior taking the nomination form signed by me with him. 

1 had given him a signed withdrawal form also, and instru* 
cted him to do as the Gwalior friends would direct him. At 
that time I was in such straitened ciremmstanoes that I had 
not the sum of Rs. 500 to be deposited with the nomination form. 
But Sardar Angre was kind enough to deposit Rs. 600, The 
scrutiny of the nomination papers was fixed on the 18th April 
1952. Two days befoie this, 1 left Nagpur for Delhi with a sum of 
Bs. 100 in my pocket. Early momimg Shanker Rao Buit met me 
on the Gwalior platform and I gave him Rs. 90 for his hotel and 
other expenses in Gwalior out of the Bs. 100 which I possessed at 
that time. 1 also instructed him to carry out the instructions 
he would receive from Delhi on the 18th about the withdrawid or 
otherwise of the nomination form. Thus 1 reached Delhi to fight 
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the by-election in Gwalior with the princely amount of Rs. 10 in my 
pocket. I informed the Hindoosabha workers in Delhi that I 
intended to M ithdraw my form on the 18th of April. I also told 
them plainly that I had no money and for this purjjose I would 
not go to any body to beg for money and I was not prepared to take 
personal obligations in this matter at all from anybody. There was 
therefore no other alternative but to withdraw the nomination 
form. But Indra Pi-akash said, “ Doctorsaheb we shall not allow 
you to withdraw at all. The question of your election is the 
question of the prostige of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha and 
M'e shall go from door to door to collect funds for the Hindoo 
Mahasabha with which you are individually not concerned. ” 
I immediat('ly re])lied, “ This 2 > 08 ition must be distinctly brought 
to the notice of those from whom you will raise funds. ” Shri 
India Prakash and other Hindoo sabha workers agreed to this and 
Gwalior was finall_\' informed not to withdraw the nomination form. 

After this, the campaign for raising funds began at Delhi. I 
W'ould not disclose the amount paid and the names of the donors, 
because it would not be liked by them. About Rs. 3,000 were 
collected in five or six days and the first propaganda meeting 
was held at Gwalior on the 25th of April 19.52 under the president¬ 
ship of 8hri N. C, Chatterjee. Many Hindoo Mahasabha workers 
from Gwalior and Madhya Bharat also contributed to the fond 
according to their caiiacity. Besides this, the Provincial Hindoo 
Sabhas of Bengal, Saurashtra, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and Maha¬ 
rashtra also contributed their mite. The contribution of Bengal 
was the highest, and next came that of Saurashtra. Besides 
this, all the workers worked strenuously and sincerely without 
caring for any inconvenience caused to them. It is impossible 
to give a list of all the workers here and if only 6 or 10 names 
are mentioned, it will be injustice towards the rest, I therefore 
do not want to mention any names here and I am proud that all 
the workers sincerely and diligently worked on account of their 
faith in the Hindoo Sabha ideology and love towards me. I must 
mention one name, the name of the Treasurer, Mr. Khemchanda 
Arya, the Proprietor of Shivaji Medical Stores Lashkar, who was 
very oareful in sanctioning expenses and keeping the accounts. 
Moreover, Mr. V. G. Deshpande, who had been recently Elected 
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from thi$ coiietituency of Gwalior also maintained his influence 
over the constituency which was very useful in my elwjtion. 

I have mentioned before that at this time, I was suffering 
from a little blood iwessure. I had kept it under check by treat- 
ment. But the election was held in the months of April and May 
and Madhya Bharat is famous for its hot season. I had also to 
tra vel daily 8b or 100 miles by motor and give propaganda lectures 
at 3 or 4 places. I was therefore naturally afraid that my blood 
[wesBure would again list* on a<;count of all this stress and strain, 
l)ut 1 was determined not to give up my effort what ever happened. 
Either by this self-confidence or by the grace of God I came out of 
this ordeal of stress and strain without any harm. The Congress 
seat a Central Minister like Dr. Katju, and members of Parliament 
like Atmasingh, Joachim Alva and Mrs Alva and Mi’s Anasuyabai 
Kale and others to cany on propaganda against me. Nehiu 
had sent instructions to the Congressmen in Gwalior to see that 
Dr. Khare was defeated at any cost. This constituency extended 
from Jhunsi to Sluvimri and Gwalior. This constituency begins 
from Karera a village 13 miles from Jhansi, and passes through. 
Sbiv'puri, Pichhor, Lashkar, Gwalior and Morar. Mrs. Kale started 
her propaganda from Kaiera and ended with Morar. I had there¬ 
fore to begin my propaganda from Morar and end at Karera. 
At this very time Congressmen in Delhi arranged to celebrate the 
marriage of Miss Raj Sharma, a Punjabi Brahmin refugee girl 
with one Muslim named Sikandar, a clerk in the office of Shri 
Brahma Pi’akash, the Chief Minister of Delhi. All arrangements 
to register the marriage were nade. But the Delhi Hindoo Sa- 
hhites obtained an injunction from the Civil Court at the last 
minute and the inairiage could not be celebrated. There was 
naturally a great agitation in Delhi and Shri V. G. Deshponde, 
Prof Bam Singh and some other Hindoo Sabha leaders were put 
behind prison bars. The polling in Shivpuri town was to take 
plac% at this very time. Middle class Hindoo ladies in Shivpuri 
l>ecHme very much aiuioyed against the Congress on account of 
this, and practically voted for the Hindoo Mahasabha en bloc. 
The last polling in Shivpuri took place on the 30th of May 196? 
anrl from the general atmosphere in Shivpuri and the way in 
which laches voted, 1 thought that 1 would suceeed ip the 
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I left Shivpiiri on this verj' day and reached Nagpur on the 31af 
May In- the Grand Trunk Express. As arranged, Sardar Angre 
informed me by trunk call on the 4th of June 1952 that I defeated the 
Congress hy about 4,000 votes. This ^^ctory was won at great cost. 
I had tosuf fer mental and phj'sieal troubles and much financial loss. 
Alth<*ugh friends in the various jirovinces and the local Hindoo 
»Si)bha workers ha<l rendered great financial hel]), it ultimately 
prov(>«l insuffiei{‘nt and at the last moment I had to borrow- money 
from a >noney-l('nder at Lashkar. This debt was ultimately 
repaid from the allow^ances and I had also to sell my agricultural 
field foi- th(‘ purpose. One does not like, to suffer such financial 
loss at a deelitiing age. But there was no help. Whatever it 
may be, the last chapter of my career w-as a chapter of sticcess. I 
was befr»re the Nagpur public for 36 years as a professional man 
and as a public man. But being doped by the Oongi-ess, Nagpur 
public <Ih 1 not recogntso my merits. But I am very thankful 
to the |»eople of Gwalior, Shivpuri and other places of that con¬ 
stituency for this success. 

As soon as the result w-as announced, invitations of receptions 
for honouring me were received from Lashkar, Gwalior, Morar, 
Shivpuri, and Pichhor. After visiting these places, on the 
w'ay, 1 ieache<l Delhi on the 12th of June 1952. The people 
m Delhi did not allow me to get down at the New Delhi station, 
but asked me to go to old Delhi where a huge crowd had collected 
for my reception and w-elcorae even on the platform, and it w-as 
very difficult for me to get down from the carriage. One tall 
and strong frontier Punjabi took me on his shoulders and carried 
me through the crow-d from the cuiiiage to the road .while slogans 
^ Jai or victory were going on. There was great enthusiasm 
in the public of Delhi due to this unexpected victory, and they 
p'anted to take me in a procession through the city of Delhi, 
but I gave an emphatic no to the suggestion. 

Case against Pandit Nehru : 

I have already mentioned before that Pandit Nehru, 
P’resident of the Congress and the Prime Minister of India 
^i^hirring his propaganda tours in this general election 
«UTied on wicked and false propaganda against the Hindoo 
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Mahasabha and myself. This propaganda created danger to my 
life. I have always regjirded it as my sacred duty to fight 
injustice by constitutional means. I therefore sent a notice to 
Pandit Nehru through a lawyer asking him to stop that propaganda 
and express regret. But Pandit Nehru not only ignored this 
notice but repeated that mischievous propaganda in a public 
meeting held at Nagpur on the 17th December 1951 in the Kastur* 
chand Park. I therefore filed a case against him in the High 
Court of Judicature at Nagpur on the Slst of January 1963 under 
Article 226 of the Constitution. 

Main points in this case : 

(1) The applicant is a citizen of Bharat and resides in 
Nagpur. He is the Presiaent of the All India Hindoo Maha* 
sabha which is a registered political body. 

(2) The All India Hindoo Mahasabha was participating 
in this years general election. The applicant was required to 
tour the country and acquaint the people with the work, policy 
and the programme of the All India Hindoo Mahasabha. 

(3) Besides this, the applicant himself stood as a candidate 
for election to the House of the People from the Nagimr-Umrer 
constituency. He was therefore required to tour his oonsti* 
tuency to contact his electors. 

(4) The non.-applicant, that is Pandit Nehru, the Prime 
Minister of India, issued an appeal dated Thursday the 23rd 
November 1951 in which he said, “ In this general election 
many parties have set up their res}>ective candidates. Besides 
this, there are many independent candidates also in the field. 
Every party and every candidate must get equal opportunity 
during these elections. No party has got a right to demand 
any special privileges from the Government even though it is 
formed by that party. 

It is natural that people get excited daring elections and 
their minds become highly sensitive, which leads unfortunately 
to many improper and unpleasant things. We must tiy 
to prevent these happenings. We may belong to my pwrty. 
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but our behaviour must be just and fair. Our speeches must 
only refer to our programmes and policies. We must never 
indulge in personal ciriticism or abuse. This is our first election 
under adult franchise. We must therefore try to establish 
proper precedents. 

It is natural to wish success to candidates belonging to 
our party, but we should never try and secure this success by 
improper means. There is no harm even if we get defeated 
by following proper means, as a victory won by improj)er means 
has no value. 

In India, means and ends have been considerably discussed 
and it has been decided that the means used to secure the ends 
must always be proper and above board. If we apply this 
proposition we must realise that it is better that an unfit candi¬ 
date be elected than a fit candidate be elected by the use of im¬ 
proper means. 

I am emphasising this fact because it is generally imder- 
stood that everything is fair during elections. I therefore hope 
that every candidate will behave in this election as if the prestige 
of the entire Bharat is in his hands. ” 

(6) From the above, it will be evident that the non-appli¬ 
cant has exhorted every candidate to behave in this elec¬ 
tion as if the prestige of the whole of Bharat is in his hands. 
He has also depricated any personal ciiticism or abuse during 
this election. 

(6) The non-applicant has himself not followed the directives 
issued by him. In his speeches, he has showered personal 
abuse and ciiticism on candidates opposing the Congress. Not 
only that, he has himself arrogated the functions of the prose¬ 
cutor, the judge and the jury and held the All India Hindoo 
Mahasabha guilty of the assassination of Gandhi. It should 
be remembered here that like some other organisations, the 
Hindoo Mahasabha has never been declared unconstitutional 
and banned. Moreover, Dr. Shyuna Prasad Mukherjee, an 
ex-Fresident of the Hindoo Maha Sabha was a member of the 
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Central Cabinet headed by the non-applicant firom l5th August 
1947 to 8th April 1950. 

(7) The non-appUcant in his public speech delivered at 
Gwalior on the Ist December 1951 charged the Hindoo Malm 
Sabha with committing wicked deeds and being connected 
with the assassination of Gandhi. Further, he said that in spite 
of this, the fJovernment of India treated the Hindoo Maha Sabha 
very liberally. Such a generous treatment would not have been 
meted out to such an organisation anywhere in the world. Still 
the Hindoo Maha Sabha has not come to its senses yet and 
continuc.s to follow bad ways. 

Again at Bhox)al on the 3rd of December 1961 in a public 
speech, the non-applicarit referred particularly to the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha and said, “The name of the Hindoo Maha Sabha 
stinks into my nostrils. This organisation was involved 
in the conspiracy of assassination of Gandhi. I am very much 
surprised that the candidates of Hindoo Maha Sabha talk of 
civil liberties which are more in evidence in India than in any 
other country in the world, and also enjoyed by the members 
of the Hindoo Mahasabha who feel delighted by the murder of 
Gandhi, a great world figure. ” 

(8) 1 issued a statement in the press on the 4th of December 
1951 in reply to the mean accusations made by the non-applicant 
in his speeches. I said, that it was deplorable that a responsible 
leader like Pandit Nehru should hit below the belt and make such 
baseless charges. Even the trial court had never in its 
judgment even indirectly made any accusations against the 
Hindoo Maha Sabha. Why should therefore Pandit Nehru 
parrot like repeat these accusations. Does he desire that the 
unfortunate incidents which occurred in the country just after 
Gandhi assassination should be repeated. 

(9) Besides this, Shri P. R. Das the President of the Indian 
Civil Liberties Union had issued a statement in the press on the 
9th of December 1951 in which he said, “The Advocate General 
of Bombay who is now the Solicitor General of India never made 
such charges during the course of the whole iaial of Gandhi assassi- 
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nation. It is highly improper to make such baseless accusations 
against a political party just before the elections and thus to 
arouse passions against that party. I record my emphatic 
ptotest, as a President of the Civil Liberties Union against 
defaming any political party in this manner. It is true that 
truth becomes a casualty many times during elections, but we 
expect better and an ideal behaviour from a responsible leader 
like Pandit Nehru, the Prime Minister of India.” 

(10) On the 11th of December 1951, 1 sent a telegraphic 
notice to Pandit Nehru and requested him to withdraw the 
baseless accusations and express regret, but he has not done 
so up to now. 

(11) On the contrary, in his speech made at Allahabad on 
the 12th of December 1951, Pandit Nehru has reiterated the 
accusations. He said, “I remember what I said at Gwalior. At 
that very place, the conspiracy was hatched which resulted in 
the assassination of Gandhi. Prominent members of the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha were connected with this conspiracy but I cannot 
say that the Hindoo Maha Sabha was responsible for the assassi* 
nation of Gandhi. But in the conferences held on behalf of the 
Hindoo Maha Sabha, Godse’s name is eulogised, and sometimes 
resolutions praising him also are passed. What can I say about 
the Hindoo Maha Sabha and its leaders. It is a downright 
rotten organisation. Look at the reasoning in Dr. Khare’s pub¬ 
lished statement. On the one hand he assorts that the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha is not responsible for the assassination of Gandhi; 
and on the other hand threatens that if I (Nehru) continue 
the attack on the Hindoo Maha Sabha, incidents of 1948 will 
take place again. This shows the sense or lack of sense of the 
Maha Sabha leaders.” 

(12) By referring to the so called threat given by me, Pandit 
Nehru has deliberately drawn a perverted meaning from it which 
I never meant. My question was, “Does Pandit Nehru desire 
that the unfortunate incidents which occurred in the country 
just after the assassination of Gandhi should be repeated 1” 

(13) Therefore on the 16th of December 1951, I issued a 
statement to the press removing the misunderstanding spread 
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deliberately by Pandit Nohru. I said, my previous state¬ 
ment, I had asked Pandit Nohru what he wanted to achieve by 
reiterating the untrue aceusatiorw against the Hindoo 
sabha again and again / Does he wish that the unfortmuiU^ 
incidents which took place in some parts of the country after 
the assassination of Gandhi should take place again.** It will 
be clear from this that I never intended to incite violence, I 
simply intended to ask Nehru whether he wanted that the un¬ 
fortunate incidents which took place after the assassination of 
Gandhi in Bombay Poona, Kolhapur, Nagpur and other 
places should happen again, 

(14) Still the non-applicant Pandit Nehru, did not remove 
the misunderstanding about me deliberate!}^ spread by him, 
but on the contrary in his speech at Nagi>ur on the 17th December 
1951, he confirmed these misunderstandings. In this speech 
Pandit Nehru had said that he had made these accusations after 
full enquiry. Dr. Khare wants me to remember 1948. 
How can I forget it as long as Dr. Khare is alive. 

(15) This meant that Pandit Nehru repeated the accusations 
against the Hindoo Maha Sabha of having a .hand in the assa¬ 
ssinations of Gandhi. Moreover, Pandit Nehru accused me of 
threatening to murder him. By this accusation he definitely 
encouraged violence against my person. 

(16) Pandit Nehru made these speeches in both capacities, 
i. e. as President of the Congress, that is, the ruling party, and 
the Prime Minister of India. His intention therefore is clear. 

To point to the Hindoo Maha Sabha as solely responsible for 
Gandhi’s assassination and also to point out that I was a man 
of the category of Godse. This implied that I was not fit to 
enjoy any civil liberties. This speech of Pandit Nehru has 
resulted in creating feelings of hostility against me in the public 
mind and also holding me responsible for Gandhi’s murder. The 
following instances will support this contention. 

(17) On the 14th of December 1961 at about 9 p. m. 1 along 
with Shanker Bao Buit and some other workers of the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha reached Bela a village near Nagpur to make propa¬ 
ganda in favour of my election. 
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(18) This was the Datta Jayanti day, on which day the 
birth of God Dattatraya is celebrated. Therefore 20,000 people 
belonging to surrounding villages had collected at Bela. 

(19) Wheri ! reached the meeting place at Bela along with 
Shankerrao Bui' and other workers, Bajaram Mahalle standing 
for C. P. and Barer liCgislative Assembly was addressing the 
meeting from the loud-speaker. 

(20) As soon as he saw me at the place of the meeting, he 
said, “ Look Dr. Khare has come here to address the meeting. 
Pandit Nehru himself has said that Dr; Khare was involved 
in Gandhi’s assassination. But some how or other he got away 
with it. Are you going to vote for such a candidate? ” 

(21) After this, I also spoke in the meeting and said, “I had 
no connection at all with Gandhi’s assassination and when the 
assassination took place, I was not even a member of the Hindoo 
Maha Sabha. Government tried its level best to involve me in the 
assassination but failed in its efforts, because I had no concern 
with that bad deed. This propaganda is being carried on against 
me only to make it impossible for me to move among my voters. ” 

(22) Again on the 6th January 1952 in the evening at about 
5 P. M. Shri Shankerrao Buit reached Pipri in Nagpur Tahsil 
in my car, to which loud speaker was attached and posters were 
stuck to carry on propaganda in favour of my candidature. 

(23) While Shankerrao Buit was announcing my candidature 
for the House of the People and distributing my leaflets, some 
people collected there said, “This car belongs to Dr. Khare who 
is responsible for Gandhi’s murder. We shall never vote for him’ ’. 
^ saying those people destroyed my posters which were stuck 
on the car and asked Shankerrao Buit not to bring Dr. Khare 
there. On this Shankerrao Buit said, “ who told you that Dr. 
Khare was involved in the murder of Gandhi. This is all false. ” 
On this a man in the crowd said, “ It cannot be false because 
our revered Prime Minister Pandit Nehru, a highly responsible 
person has said so reoently in a public meeting at Nagpur. I 
attended that mee^ng mid I heard it with my own ears.” 
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(24) After returning to Nagpur from Kpri Shankerrao Suit 
told me what happened there and advised me not to visit any 
villages thereafter, as the atmosphere in the country side waa 
infuriated against me on account of that false propaganda. 
He emphasised that if I did not carry out this advice, there 
was every possibility of my being attacked and injured. 

(25) Thereafter, on account of this, my freedom of move¬ 
ment was affected and I had to cancel my tour in villages to 
carry on propaganda in support of my election. All this 
happened on account of the speeches of Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru, as on account of them people regarded me and the 
Hindoo Maha Sabha as involved in the murder of Gandhi. 

(26) Therefore, I the applicant humbly submit that on acco¬ 
unt of the speeches of Pandit Nehru, I have been deprived of my 
fundamental rights of freedom of movement given to me under 
article 19(d) of our Constitution because these speeches have 
created feelings of hostility among the people against me and thus 
created dai]ger to my life. 

(27) I therefore humbly submit that if such speeches by 
Pandit Nehru are not restrained the ideal behaviour during ele¬ 
ctions advocated by Pandit Nehru on the 23rd November 1961 
would be nowhere. It would also be held that Bharat placed 
before the world a vicious ideal during the elections. 

In the end, I submit that 1 am not making these efforts, for 
the sake of myself alone. Such speeches by Pandit Nehru are 
likely to affect every citizen of Bharat in the same way. I there¬ 
fore humbly request this Hon’ble Court to look at this problem 
from this view-point also, and midce the citizens of Bharat free 
from fear and safeguard their ftmdamental right of freedom of 
movemmit. I have come before this Court because there is no 
other legal remedy to secure this objective. 

Prayers to the Court 

I the applicant therefore humbly request that; 

(1) This Hon’ble Court should immediately ask Nehru to 
withdraw the allegations made by him, «md not to make in future 
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such wicked and false allegations against the Hindu Maha Sabha 
and myself which encourage violence, create danger to my life 
and thus deprive me of my freedom of movement. 

(2) Or in the alternative, I request the Hon’ble Court to 
ask Pandit Nehru to place before this court all the evidence 
which he has against me and the Hindoo Maha Sabha as he 
himself has said that he has made these allegations after full 
enquiry. 

(3) Or this Hon‘ble Court should declare that neither the 
Hindoo Maha Sabha nor Dr. Khare had any connection with 
the assassination of Gandhi either directly or indirectly. 

{4) Also I request the Hon’ble Court to take all the 
steps necessary to fully carry out the orders given in this behalf. 


Sd/- N. B. Khare, 

Nagpur, SIst January 1952. APPLICANT. 


Attached to this complaint is an affidavit signed by me stat¬ 
ing that ail the statements made in this complaint are true. Be¬ 
sides this, there is an affidavit signed by Shankarrao Buit also, 
the President of the Nagpur Nagar Hindoo Maha Sabha in 
support of the complaint as follows :- 

(1) On the 14th December 1961,1 had been to Bela about 9 
P.M. along with Dr. Khare and some other workers to make a 

' speech in a public meeting there. 

(2) There was a fair held there on that day on account of 
festival of Datta Jay anti and about 20,000 people had collected 
there from the neighbouring villages. 

(3) When I reached the meeting along with Dr.Hhare and 
others, an independent candidate named Bajaram Mahalle was 
addressing a meeting from the loud speaker. 

(4) As soon as Dr.Khare took his seat in the meeting, Mr. 
M^alle pointing towards Dr. Khare said, “See Dr. Khare has 
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also come here to address the meeting. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
has said that Dr. Khare was involved in Gandhi assassination 
but some how or other, he got away with it. Shall we vote for 
such a man ? ” 

(JJ After this Dr.Khare spoke. He told the meeting that he 
was not at all concerned with Gandhi assassination and that he 
was not even a member of the Hindoo Maha Sabha at that time 
and that although the Government tritid its level best to involve 
him in that crime, it could not do him any harm as he had no 
concern with that bad deed. He told the audience that this 
wicked propaganda was bemg carried on against him only to 
make it impossible for him to approach his voters. 

(6) Again on the 6th January 1952, along with some workers, 

I went to village Pipri near Nagpur at about 5 P, M. in a car. 

A loud speaker was fixed to this car. 

(7) When 1 announced the candidature of Dr .Khare and 
was distributing leaflets among the people, some people collected 
there said that Dr.Khare was involved in Gandhi assassination and 
that the car belonged to him and that they would not vote for 
him at all. So saying people tore off the leaflets and asked me 
not to bring Dr. Khare there. 

On this, I told them, “ What has been told to you about Dr. 
Khare’s connection with Gandhi assassination is all false. Who 
told it to you. ” On this a man said, “ It cannot be false because 
a leader like Pandit Nehru has said this in a public meeting. I 
have attended that meeting and have heard it with my own ears. 

(8) On my return to Nagpur from Pipri, I advised Dr. Khare 
not to tour rural areas after that, because the atmosphere there 
was very much vitiated against him and he might be attacked and 
injured. 

(9) On account of this Dr. Khare had to cancel his tours in 
the rural areas during this election. 


Sd/. S. S. Suit 
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Over and above this my Counsel, Shri R. V. S. Mani also 
submitted to the Court over his signature, a list of papers in 
support of the ease. 

The Nagpur High Court fixed this case on the 11th of February 
1952 for motion hearing. It was heard by a Bench consisting of 
Chief Justice, B.P.Sinha and Justice J.R.Mudholkar. The Court 
was crowded. Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale was present as well as myself. 
Mr. R. V. S. Mani, Advocate appeared for me. At the outset he 
submitted to the Court that on account of Nehru’s speeches. Dr. 
Khare’s life was in danger and he had been deprived of his funda¬ 
mental right of freedom of movement. The Court asked my 
Counsel whether it could issue a writ to a person who is outside 
its jurisdiction. Mani replied, “ We have sued him in both the 
capacities, i.e. as the Prime Minister of India as well as the President 
of the Congress. It must be taken for granted that as a Prime 
Minister, he is present everywhere and therefore he falls within 
the jurisdiction of this Court. ” 

Chief Justice : We have nothing to do with Pandit Nehru as 
a Prime Minister. 

R. V .S. Mani : The Hon’ble Court can take congnisance of 
Nehru’s actions as Prime Minister. Pandit Nehru has said in his 
Nagptir 8X>eech distinctly that he has made those allegations after 
full enquiry. Pandit Nehru could get this knowledge of the enquiry 
only as a Prime Minister. He would never have got this informa¬ 
tion if he was not the Prime Minister. If Pandit Nehru has made 
these allegations as a leader of the party, or President of the Congress 
then he has definitely violated the Official Secrets Act. After this 
Mani read the oath of Secrecy prescribed under the constitution. 

Justice MudhoJkar : Is it not a fact that Pandit Nehru’s 
speech was only concerning the elections ? 

Advocate Mani : This speech has been delivered in the Kas- 
turtdiand Park at Nagpur. If he has made this speech only in his 
capacity as tlie President of the Congress, then by violating the 
Official Secrets Act, he has made himself unfit to hold the office of 
the Prime Minister. It is clear that Pandit Nehru can defend him- 
.flelf only by saying that as a Prime Minister he made that speech in 
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public interest. He cunuot defend himself by s&ying tbs/t be made 
that speech as a Congress President 

Chief Justice : But Pandit Nehru does not reside within the 
jurisdiction of this Court. 

Advocate Mani : For the purposes of Artirle 226 of the Con¬ 
stitution, it is not m^cessary that the person concerned must be 
residing within the jurisdiction of the Court. Punjab High Court 
has recently decided that it can send a writ even to the Custodian 
General, Bombay. This case is reported in the A.I.R. January 1952. 

Chief Justice : That case goes against you. 

Advocate Mani : No sir, My intention in referring to that 
case was only to show that the question of residence is not necessary 
for the purposes of article 226 of the Constitution. The Punjab 
High Court has given a similar decision in another case also. In 
that case the Punjab High Court has served a writ on the Controll- 
er General of Insurance, although he was residing in Bombay. 

Justice Mudholkar : The Prime Minister of India is not like 
a District Magistrate or any other local officer. 

Advocate Mani : Quite so, the Prime Minister does not go 
from street to street in a town like a District Magistrate and order 
dispersal of the crowds. The Prime Minister gets his orders carried 
out through officers serving under him. But this does not mean 
that the Prime Minister is not at all an authority or an officer in the 
Central Provinces. 

Justice Mudholkar : Prime Minister simply advises the 
President of the Indian Union. 

Advocate Mani : The President of the Indian Union appoints 
the Prime Minister. Therefore as an officer subordinate to the 
President of the Indian Union, the Prime Minister controls all 
the Departments of the Government of India. Therefore he must 
he held as on officer in the Central Provinces and Berar also. 
Moreover the speech which has been objected to by us and thus 
becomes the subject matter of this complaint, has been made by 
Ihe. Prime Minister in Nagpur itself on the 17th December 1951. 
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Therefore, wherever the Prime Minister may reside his action done 
at Nagpur falls within the jurisdiction of this High Court, which is 
thus entitled to servo a writ on Pandit Nehru. 

After this, discussion was stopped for a little while and both 
the Judges consulted among themselves. 

Justice Mudholkar : What is your demand. 

AdvocaJte Marti : Our submission is that Pandit Nehru should 
publicly withdraw all the allegations which he has publicly made 
against Dr. Khare and Hindoo Maha Sabha, and if Pandit Nehru 
does not want to do this, he should be asked in public interest to 
place before this Hon’ble Court all the evidence which he has got 
in support of his allegation. 

Chief Justice ; Why don’t you go before the Supreme Court?, 
We have not seen such a case in America or any other country. 

Advocate Marti : The reason for it is obvious. The 14th 
Article of the American Constitution lays down that the Government 
cannot ourtail the civil liberties of any citizen. But the Constitu> 
tion of Bharat lays down that every citizen of India is entitled to 
seven kinds of civil liberties. This means that our constitution 
lays emphasis on the protection of the civil liberties of any citizen, 
either from the Government or any other citizen. 

Further on, Advocate Mani said, “ Pandit Nehru went about 
baiting the Hindoo Maha Sabha and Dr. Khare by making an 
allegation which was more diabolical than even the assassination 
of Mahatma Gandhi. This speech of Pandit Nehru has created a 
danger to Dr. Khare’s life and has deprived him of his fundamental 
right of freedom of movement. It is obvious that P^dit Nehru 
has made his speeches against Dr. Khare out of malice, because he 
has deliberately misconstrued the statement of Dr. Khare. By 
doing this. Pandit Nehru has broken the oath before he took office, 
which says, “ I will carry on the administration without fear or 
favour, affection or ill-will. ” Therefore, Pandit Nehru is unfit 
to remain as Prime Minister on account of the hatred and iU-will 
which he has shown about Dr. Khare. 
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Justice Muihdkar : Why don’t you bring asuit of defamation 
against Pandit Nehru. 

AdvoccUe Mani : We cannot do so because Iwfore we do it 
we shall have to get the sanction of the President of the Indian 
Union under Section 197 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 

Chief Justice : Yon can bring a civil suit againt Pandit 
Nehru for damages. 

Advocate Mani ; But a Civil suit cannot solve the question 
of civil liberties. We have appeared before this Hon’ble Court 
because the civil liberties guaranteed to us under the Consti¬ 
tution have been encroached upon. No lower Court can take any 
cognisance of this matter. 

Chief Justice : Wc shall decide that Pandit Nehru has made 
these speeches not as a Prime Minister but only as President of the 
Congress. 

Advocate Mani : If you do so you will have to take cognisance 
of the breach of the oath of secrecy made by Pandit Nehru. 

After stoping a while, Chief Justice declared ** The petition is 
dismissed in limine. We shall give the reasons later.** 

The Nagpur High Court delivered the judgment in this case 
after one month, i.e. on the 13th March 1962. Two reasons have 
been mentioned in this judgment for dismissing the complaint. 

The first is that the Prime Minister is not responsible to the Indian 
people and the second is that he does not reside in a territory 
within the jurisdiction of this High Court. 

The Court says in the Judgment, “ According to the Article 226 
of the Constitution any High Court has got an authority to serve 
a writ on a person residing in its jurisdiction. This clearly 
means that the person on whom the writ is to be served must be 
always residing in a territory within the jurisdiction of the 
Court. The authority given to the High Court under Artiole226 
is similar to the authority given to the Supreme Court in En ^yid 
in olden times and this authority can be used only in Personam.” 

“However the learned Coimsel of the applicant says that it 
is not necessary that the person to whom the writ is to be s»ved 
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must be residing within the jurisdiction of the High Court. In 
support of his contention he has quoted the case A. I. R. Punjab 
1 of 1952, but the decision in this case goes against the 
learned oouasel.” 

“The Learned Counsel however contends that since Pandit 
Nehru is the Prim- Minister of India, it must be held that he 
works and resides in every part of India. This opinion is 
based on the hjrpothesis that the Prime Minister is responsible 
to the people of India. In our view, there is no authority 
to hold this view under the CJonstitution or any other law. It 
is true that under Article 74(1) of the Constitution, the 
Prime Minister is the head of the Cabinet and does 
his duty to advise the President of the Indian Union. 
But along with this, it must also be noted that the admini* 
stration of India is carried on in the name of the President 
of the Union and the Prime Minister can remain in office only 
during the pleasure of the President of the Indian Union and 
the Cabinet headed by the Prime Minister is jointly responsible 
only to the House of the People. Therefore under the Constitu¬ 
tion, the Prime Minister is responsible for his action only to the 
President of the Indian Union and the House of the People and 
none else and there is no law to hold that the Prime Minister 
is responsible for his actions to the general public. The Prime 
Minister is not therefore responsible to the people.” 

“Since the Prime Minister is not responsible to the people, 
it is difficult to hold that he is present everywhere. It is true 
that the Prime Minister goes everywhere in India and advises the 
President of the Indian Union in the matter of administration. 
Still, it cannot be held that he is an officer at a particular place 
where he is working on any particular day. It must be held 
that his connection at that particular place is only with the 
President of the Union and with the House of the People. It is 
also clear that any action done by the Prime Minister outside 
his administrative duties, is not the concern of the President 
of the Union or the House of the People.” 

"There is another reason also to dismiss this complaint. 
Pandit Nehru although he is a Prime Minister, he is also the head 
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of a poUtioal party and his public apeeobes made by him arc 
made only concerning the general elections. RFe therefore hold 
that the speeches made by him have been made by him as 
President of the Congress and not as Prime Mimster . Even if 
it is admitted that under Article 226, we can issue a writ even to 
a private individual we are not prepared to use that authority 
because we think that if any other legal remedies are available, 
the High Court should not use the authority provided under 
article 226. If High Court does this, it will amount to depriving 
the lower courts of their authority. In our view, other remedies 
are open to the applicant and there is no special reason why we 
should use the authority under Article 226. We therefore dis¬ 
miss this complaint.” 

The foregoing account will show that the Hon’ble court did 
not take any cognisance of the two points raised on my behalf, 
that Pandit Nehru made his speech at Nagpur and while 
doing so, he broke the oath of secrecy. The High Court has 
not issued any directive on this point. But I have got the 
satisfaction of publicly ventilating my grievance. I close t-bia 
chapter, after expressing my gratitude to my learned Counsel 
ShriR. V. S. Mani and the English Daily Hitavada of Nagpur 
and Atom of Bombay with whose courtesy I have been enabled 
to give this account in such detail. 



CHAPTER XIX 

SOME FUN IN PARLIAMENT. 

I have enjoyed legislative life for a pretty long time from 
1923 to 1957 with one or two small breaks. During this period, 
I have been a member of the Provincial as well as Central Legis¬ 
latures and T sat on the Treasury Benches as well as on the 
opposition benches. Inspite of this long period, I must admit 
that I have not at all developed into a good parliamentarian, 
because, I am lacking in industry and application and being a 
azy happy-go-lucky sort of a chap I have not been able to 
deliver prepared speeches in Parliament. Besides, during the 
period from 1952 to 1957, I was a member of the House of the 
Peple on behalf of the Hindoo Mahasabha," and the Cotigress had 
a brute majority impervious to any argument. It was therefore 
useless or a waste of energy to deliver any long prepared speeches. 
I therefore always spoke extempore and on the spur of the 
moment, and naturally indulged in ridicule and satire which 
created some fun. I will quote some instances below : 

(1) Hundreds of thousands of Hindoo. Sikh refugees from 
Pakistan came to India after partition leaving behind them their 
property worth crores of rupees. Compared to this, the Muslims 
who migrated from India to Pakistan, left behind them their pro¬ 
perty in India which was less than one-fourth of the property 
of the Hindoos and Sikhs left in Pakistan. The policy of the 
Government of India and Pakistan with regard to this refugee 
property was diametrically opposite. The policy of the Pakistan 
Government was to swallow the property of the Hindoos left 
behind, and the policy of the Government of India was quite 
the opposite, in consonance with their love of Muslims and their 
appeasement. On account of this, passages-at-arms always took 
place in Parliament between the members of the ruling party 
and the opposition. On one such occassion, Sbri C. C. Biswas, 
'Minister for Law and Minorities, detailed tiie purport of all the 
'horrespondence that he had with the Pakistan Government on 
ihis question. It is well known that Pakistan always throws snoh 
cbtvespondence into the waste paper basket. Therefore Mr. 
Rii^was told the House in a tone of utter helplessness that 
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although they requested Pakistan in so many ways, Pakistan 
did not care even to reply. What should they do now under 
such circumstaDces ? Would any one show them the way f 
soon as these words fell from his Ups, I raised my closed Sst 
over my head in the air while sittir^ on my seat in the House, 
which astounded the House, the Press Gallery and Mr. Biswas; 
and Bfr. Biswas remained silent for a while. Immediately, Pandit 
Nehru, the Prime Minister prompted him and Biswas said, “we 
do not approve the way suggested by this Hon’ble Member”. 
Pandit Nehru did not relish this insipid reply of Biswas. There¬ 
fore, he got up himself and smd, “I am surprised that tliis 
Hon’ble member has imitated the Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
late Nawab Zada Liaquat Ali Khan. But why should I be sur¬ 
prised at all. Dr. Khare and Liaquat Ali Khan are birds of the 
same feather, and therefore they flock together. It is improper 
to imitate liaquat Ali and we will never do it.” Immediately 
I rose and retorted, “there is nothing improper in it. Tit for 
tat is the only policy towards Pakistan.” 

(2) When the Government of India passed the Preventive 
Detention Act, I spoke in Parliament and told Pandit Nehru on 
his face that the Government was passing such an Act only to 
detain their opponents behind the prison bars. Such a law did 
not exist anywhere in the world, not even in Russia. But I want 
to tell the Prime Minister that by partitioning the country, the 
Congress had committed such a sin and such a trecMshery against 
the oountiy, that had the people of India been educated, the 
Congress leaders, instead of forming the Government, would have 
fbnnd themselves behind the prison liars or in such an unknown 
place where they would not have been visible to anybody. 

(3) In Ootolier 1952, A cricket team from Pakistan was 
invited to play cricket in India. At this very time, Shri Vijaya 
Sen, Minister of West Bengal published a statement in the press 
that evidence of atrocities committed in Pakistan on H^doo 
women was in his possession. To {day cricket with the Pakistani 
team in such circumstances was highly improper and 

to womanhood. When this team came to Nagpur, I proclaimed 
boycott against it and some Hindoo Sabha volunteers were 
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arrestetl for picketing the play ground. 1 wjis also arrested in 
the morning of the 3l8t October 1952 under the Preventive 
Detention Act. On this veiy day, Pandit Nehru, the Prime 
Minister happened to visit Nagpur and made a speech in the 
Kasturehand Park in the evening and calltKi me childish for boy¬ 
cotting the cricket play. Perhaps us the session of Parliunient 
was to meet on or about the 4th of November, I was released at 
mid-night on 3lat October 19.52 to enable me to attend the 
session. At the very first opportunity, I criticised Pandit Nehru 
on his face—I said, “One who always shows mercy to the enemy 
and forgives him for the atrocities committed by him is neither 
a man nor a woman.” 1 quoted a Sanskrit shloka from 
Mahabharat in support of this. Further I said, “if somebody 
asks me as to what sort of a human being is one who is neither 
a man nor a woman, I will reply that such a person is either 
devoid of a soul or has a dead soul. If somebody puts me a 
further question as to whether such a person is in existence in 
the world, I will emphatically say that such a person is in this 
House and has got the undeserved honour of leading this House.” 
And thus, I took revenge on Pandit Nehru for his calling me 
names in his Nagpur speech and I concluded my speech by 
saying that Pandit Nehru might not feel anything for the 
atrocities on woinen, but I did not belong to that category and 
I was proud of having proclaimed boycott on the Pakistani 
cricket team. 

(4) Once uimn a time, in the Lok Sabha, Dr. Shyama Prasad 
Mukherjee while making a speech spoke on communalism, and said 
that his party, Bharatiya Jana Sangha was not a eommunalist 
party at all because people of all religions could be tidmitted to 
that party. Nehru intervened in the debate and said, ‘‘There 
is no question about you, but what about the member w'ho is 
sitting near you? Can you convert him to your views?” 
Obviously this reference was to me. I therefore got up imme¬ 
diately and said, “Nobody can convert me, 1 am a eommunalist 
and 1 am not ashamed oi it, because my communalism consists 
only in protecting the interests of my own community and not 
mioroaohing upon the interests of any other community. There 
can be nothinig objectionable in this. Therefore my communalism 
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h of the right typo.” Pundit Nobru retorted, “Not only right 
but tightest''. (In the modern world it is a fashion that right 
meam reactionary and left means progressive.) Therefore Pandit 
Nehru called my commuiialism rightest. I said, “Not Tightest 
but righteous.” 

(5) Generally, in every session of the House of the People, 
Government's foreign policy is endorsed. On one such occasion. 
Pandit Nehru said, “China is represented in the U. N. 0. by the 
Government of Formosa, which is only a small Island. The 
Communist China which forms nearly one fourth part of the world 
is not at all repxesented in the U. N. 0. Therefore the position 
of China in the U. N. O. is unreal.” As soon as Pandit Nehru 
uttered this sentence, I got up and a.sked Nehru a question, “If 
as you gay, the position of China in IT. N. O. is unreal, for the 
same reason, is it not a fact that U. N. 0. itself is unreal.” On 
hearing my question. Pandit Nehru appeared to be a bit con¬ 
fused and baffled and said, "I do not know what is real or 
unreal, but the Hon’ble Member’s nimble wit is very real.” 

(6) In a session, of the House of People in 1963, when dis¬ 
cussions were going on, on the five year plan, some Congressmen 
said, “we have saved the country in a grave crisis”. On hearing 
this, I immediately got up and said, “You have not saved the 
country but shaved the country.” The house naturally roared 
with laughter. 

(7) In this very session of the Ijok Sabha, I criticised the 
perpetual impotence of the Congress Government displayed by 
it towards Pakistan Government. I said, “ If the Congress Gove¬ 
rnment is not prepared to use either a small or a big stick 
against Pakistan, let them at least use lipstick.” This went 
home and some Congressmen in the lobby told me “By your 
speech you draw blood.” 

(8) A session of the House of the People was held during 
the months of August-September 1963. On the 6th of August 
I gave a statement to the press for publication. In this state¬ 
ment I had suggested that to save Kashmir, it was necessary to 
dismiss Sheikh Abdullah the Premier of Kashmir and detain 
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him in jail, because the situation in Kashmir was very dange¬ 
rous. In the end, I had expressed my doubt in that statement 
as to whether our Hamlet, i. e. Pandit Nehru would have the 
requisite courage to take the requisite action. The pressmen 
from the Press Gallery did not publish this statement and 
blamed me for issuing it, as they held it to be irresponsible and 
designed to weaken the hands of Pandit Nehru. The only paper 
which published the purjwrt of this statement on the 6th 
August 1953 was the Times of hidia. On the 7th August iSheikh 
Abdullah referred to this statement and said in a public speech, 
“A sinister politician in Imlia has sug estecl my dismissal and 
arrest. Let me see who dares do it. Bharat is not concerned 
with it. Kashmir is independent and every Kashmiri will fight 
for it to the last drop of his blood.” This speech of Sheikh 
Abdullah was published in Indian papers like the Statesman on 
the 9th of August 1953 on which date Sheikh Abdullah was 
also arrested. After this, some pressmen who called ray state¬ 
ment irresponsible, came to me to express their regret and to 
congratulate me for being so bold as to issue such a statement 
which had to be acted upon by the Government of India. I 
also issued a statement to the press thanking the Government 
of India for following my load. 

(9) Dr. Shyama Pra.sad Mukherjee, the opposition member of 
the House of the People died in detention in Kashmir on the 
231^ of June 1953. The House of the People discussed this 
unfortunate death of Dr. Mukherjee on the 18th September 1953. 
In my speech 1 said, “Dr. Mukherjee’s death is a politico- 
medical murder of a determined opposition leader. For the Poli¬ 
tical part of it, Delhi is responsible and for the medical part, 
Shrinagaris responsible. It is a con firmed policy of this Govern¬ 
ment to destroy its opponents by any means whatsoever. I say 
so emphatically, because the police of this Government tried to 
destroy me by trying to involve me in the assassination of 
Gandhi. 

A Member : This is irrelevant. 

Mffsdf : It is quite relevant and the Hon’ble Member 
has no right to interfere. It is the duty of the Speaker to decide 
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whether it if< relvvnnt. or irrelevant. Dr. Mukberjee's arrest 
was ptiblished in the Press on the Hth May 1953. On the 13th 
May 1953, I had made a political prediction that Dr. Muhherjes 
might not come alive from jail because the Government was’ 
always hostile to its opponents. This was my own experience 
after the as.sassinatioii of Gandhi. I could make this political 
proj)hecy because Dr. Mnkherjee fell into the hands of an inve¬ 
terate enem,\- at iShrinagar. I am not telling this to the House 
for the first time. 1 had expressed this fear of mine to my 
friends, on the 13th of May. 

(10) A session of the Lok Sabha was held in the month of 
December 1953 and as usual there was a debate on the 
foreign policy of the Government of India. In his s]>eech. 
Pandit Nehru referred to three principal subjects, viz. Korea, 
Colonialism and the pact between Pakistan and America. In my 
speech, I said, “Government of India has not done anything in 
Korea to bo proud of. India simply acted there as a pall-bearer. 
Prime Minister Nehru has expressed great contempt in his speech 
about colonialism. His face was brightened at the time with 
righteous .indignation. But the next moment he came down 
because perhaps he remembered that India is still in the British 
Commonwealth of nations. A memlrer nation of the Common¬ 
wealth, viz,. South Africa is oppressing Indians there, but we 
cannot do anything and the British Government also does not say 
a word to South Africa. In East Africa, the British Government 
there is committing mass massacre of the Kikiyus, the original 
inhabitants there. Still we are associating with the Common- 
rvealth.So what is the use of this talk to condemn colonialism. If 
we are really artd sincerely opposed to it, it is our duty to imme¬ 
diately secede from the British Commonwealth. But I am 
afraid, we cannot do so because although we are free citizens of 
the Indian Bepublic, we are still British subjects under the 
British law.” 

M. V. Krishnappa, Deputy Minister of the Department of 
Food and Agriculture : Do you really think so? 

I replied : Yes, definitely and isinoe I anl challenged I would 
place before the house a very fresh piece of evidence. Ddii’t be 
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impatient. That evidence consistB of a letter No. 21-69/51. U.K. 
of 10th November 1953 signed by R. P. Menon, Under Secretary 
to the External Affairs Department. It runs as follows:— 

“I am asked to say that according to the first Clause of 
the British Nationality Act of 194t), a citizen of India is a 
British subject. The position continues even aftei’ India became 
a Republic.” 

Now swallow this and keep quiet. On account of this, our 
department dealing with foreign affairs is not called Foreign 
Department, but External Affairs Department.” Pandit Nehru was 
present in the House at this time, but he did not contradict me. 

(ll) An interesting correspondence took place between me 
and Mr. G. V. Mavalankar, the Speaker of the House of People 
in the first week of September 1954 which is given below ;— 


Hindu Sabha Bhavan, 
New Delhi 
8th September 1954 

Dear Mr. Mavalankar, 


You told me in the House day before yesterday, i. e. on 
the 6th that if I wanted to draw the attention of the Govern¬ 
ment to any important subject, I should write to you. You 
expressed your readiness to convey to the Government the 
Contents of such a letter seeking information. I therefore will 
be highly obliged if you kindly bring to the notice of fhe Prime 
Minister the following facts; 

(1) The Prime Minister has giv^ a donation of Rs. 10,000 
to the Jamia Milia Islamia. But he has not given any such 
'donation so far to mther a Hindoo or a Sikh institution. 

(2) When tho President pf .Indonesia visited D^i, the . Prime 
Minister accompanied him to the Jumma mosque,- but when 
king Tribhuwan of Nepal visited Delhi, the Prime Minister 
did not go with him to the Laxminarayan Mandir popularly 
known as Birla' Mandir. 
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(3) It is w'eii inown that Khwaja Moinvddiu, whose grave 
is in Ajmer bad come to India to Mamiee Hindoos. Recently, 
Pandit Nehru paid a visit to this Muelim shrine at Ajmer and 
followed all the etiquettes there, so much so that he also put 
on the head gear offered to him. But no one knows if Pandit 
Nehru has ever followed the etiquettes in a Hindoo temple. 
FTia conduct was criticised when he visited the temple at Pandhar- 
pur and Tuljapur. This is information. Is it not a fact 
that such a differential treatment shown towards different reli¬ 
gions by a responsible person like the Prime Minister, results 
in creating feelings of bitterness between the two communities 
and becomes an impediment in the achievement of Hindoo- 
Muslim unity. I shall be thankful if clarification on these points 
is made available to me. 


yours 

N. B. Khare. 


The Speaker Mr. Mavalankar sent me a reply to this letter 
the same day which was as follows:— 


Dear Dr. Khare, 


20, Akbar Road, 
New Delhi, 

8th September 1954. 


I have received your letter of today. The things referred to 
by you in your letter pertain to the personal behaviour of Pandit 
Nehru. The suggestion I made to you in the House was about 
his public behaviour as a Prime Minister about which questions 
could be legitimately asked in the House. 


Your present letter is quite different. I am returning it to 
you because 1 cannot communicate the contents in it to the 
Prime Minister. I regret that my suggestion caused some 
misunderstanding. 

Yours 

6. V, Mavalankar^ 
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I have only to remark here that the actions done by the 
Prime Minister described in my letter cannot be held to be 
merely personal 

(12) The Government of India moved a Bill in the House of 
the People on the 18th November 1954 to amend the Criminal 
Procedure Code. In my speech on this Bill I said, “This Bill 
is unjust and mischievons and intended to suppress the opposi¬ 
tionists. This is a design to use the whole administrative machi¬ 
nery against the accused. If this Bill is passed any Minister 
can commit any offence under the Indian Penal Code and go 
scot-free as if a minister is a superman descended from heaven. 
By this Bill, you are creating a separate class of Ministers who 
will be immune from any danger of being prosecuted. This will 
not simplify justice but only create a police Government. It 
appears that the oppression which was being carried on during the 
regime of the British Government under sedition, i. e. Section 
124(a) will now be carried on during the regime of the Congress 
Government under the law of defamation. Verily, it can be 
said that law grinds non-congressmen and congressmen rule the 
law. There are some ministers who have endeared themselves 
to the highest authorities on account of their nepotism and 
corruption. 

ShriOurupad Swami : Just like in Madhya Pradesh. 

Myadf : I cannot say. There are some ministers who regard 
themselves as indispensable and they threaten to resign their 
office and then their admirers say, to them, “Oh, don’t go. 
What will happen to us if you go. Please remain in office 
because you are our Indra, Chandra, Warun, Mata, Pita, Bhrataj 
8uta, Vanita. 

(13) On the 14th December 1953, the Law Miimter, Shri 
C, C. Biswas, said that the House of the People shoiild appoint 
a Select Committee to consider the Special Marriage Bill which 
is being discussed in the Council of States. The suggestion of 
the Law Minister was bitterly opposed by congressmen them¬ 
selves. They said, how can a Select Committee be appointed by 
tile House to consider a Bill which has not been moved in the 
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House itself! The Congress members did not allow the 
Minister even to speak. They compelled him to sit down by 
creating terrible noise The Leader of the Home, Pandit Nehru, 
was absent. He was in Calcutta on that day. Therefore, the 
Deputy Leader, Maulana Azad, suggested the postponement of 
this question, which was acceptd by the House. 

On the I6th December 19.53, the same suggestion of appoint* 
ing a Select Committee was again placed before the House. 
Pandit Nehru was present in the House on that day. I spoke 
on the suggestion and said, “Todiiy, the suggestion will be 
accepted by the House because Pandit Nehru wants it to be 
passed.” It was surprising that the Congress members did not 
raise any objection that day. They were quite quiet. Seeing 
this, I said further in my speech, '‘Today 1 am reminded of 
Krishna and Copies mentioned in the Hindu Puranas. In Gokvl 
there were so many Copies and Cows and there was one Oopi- 
vaXtabha or Krishna to control them. Whenever these OopiejS 
and Cows used to go astray, Krishna used to play upon his flute, 
hypnotise them and bring them to the proper path. The same 
situation obtains here today in this House. One individual who 
was absent day before yesterday is present today. Therefore all 
Copies and cows will now come to the proper path. 

D. C. Sharma ; Is Hon’ble Member himself a Gopi ? 

Myself: If the cap fits the questioner he can wear it. I 
do not dance to anybody’s tune. I can therefore never be a 
Gktpi. Great commotion occurred in the House on account of my 
speech and the Speaker requested the House not to incite me. 
After this, I continued my speech and said, “This Special 
Marriage Bill is in favour of monogamy. I am also in favour of 
monogamy and I support the Bill. But I must say, in this 
House, complete polygamy prevails, because there is one Gopi- 
vallabh and hundreds of Gopis in this House dancing to his 
tunes. 

(18) A vote of no confidence was moved against Shri G. 
Mavalankar, the Speaker of the House of the People on the 18th 
December 1954. 1 spoke on it ae follows t 
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“The Leader of the House spoke vety angrily this niorniug 
on this resolution and made the atmosphere of the House very 
hot. I will not follow the example of the Leader of the House 
and create more heat. I am going to express myself very 
calmly and quietly as I. like coolness in consonance with the 
present atmosphere. 

On the 15th of this mouth, I asked the Speaker on the floor 
of the House as to what happened to the notice of motion of 
adjournment of the House given by me. This motion of adjourn¬ 
ment was regarding the foreign interference in the management 
of Christian churches. On my asking the question, without 
giving any reason, the Speaker told me that he was not prepared 
to listen to anything coming from me, and he was going to 
ignore the very existence in this House of this Hon'ble Member. 
The Speaker dared to be so insolent and impudent on the 
strength of the thoughtless brute majority behind him. His 
ignoring my very presence in the House amounts to a mental 
murder of a member of the House, or shall I say, non-violent 
murder. This is also insulting to the Constituency which sent 
me to this House. The Speaker is entitled to take any decision 
he likes in his room or in his office, about adjournment 
motions, but I insist that this decision, whatever it may be, must 
be communicated to me on the floor of the House. He cannot 
compel me to go to his room or office to find out that decision. 

1 emphatically say here that the questions given notice of in 
the House are dealt with in a most arbitrary and unconstitutional 
manner. Look at these death warrants of the questions put by 
me.” So saying, I raised up in the air about 25 slips inform¬ 
ing me that my questions were disallowed. In this way, my 
right to put questions had been encroached upon. 1 accuse the 
Speaker that he deliberately did this to prevent exposure on 
the floor of the House of certain things unpalatable to the 
Government. 



CHAPTER XX 

SOME COKRESPONDENCE AND VIEWS 

ALL INDIA CORRUPTION AND COWARDICE 
ABBREVIATION—A. I. C. C. 

Impeach Pandit Shukla : 

Blitz 

(A) Dated SO-IO-IOM 

During the past four or five years, some official actions of 
the Chief Minister, Madhya Pradesh, have been severely criticised 
and latterly, grave and serious allegations have been repeatedly 
made against him in the Press, Public Platform, Legislature 
and the Law Courts, 

Being zealous of purity of administration, I entered into 
confidential correspondence with the Prime Minister of India 
from 15th February 1964. We have exchanged between our¬ 
selves, half a dozen letters upto August 30, 1964. I would not 
publish the correspondence because it is confidential. But a 
few days ago, I saw published in the Press, a letter from Shri 
M. S. Gurupadswamy, Member of Parliament, to the Prime 
Minister of India and his reply. 

From this correspondence, it is clear that Shri Gurupad¬ 
swamy demanded a probe into the allegations against Shukla 
and the Prime Minister promised that enquiry. Against this 
background, I can safely disclose that I hold two letters in which 
the Prime Minister of India has committed himself to hold an 
enquiry into the allegations made against Shri Shukla. X was 
therefore confident that the enquiry would be held and purity 
of administration which is a matter of supreme public impor- 
tence and interest will be vindicated. 

Nehru committed to hold enquiry: 

But it is now 9 months from February to October and so far 
no enquiry has been held; and it is rumoured in reliable circles in 
touch with the Government of India in Delhi that the Prime 
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Minister is satisfied with the explanation given by Shukla and 
that the question of an enquiry now does not arise. This rumour 
is confirmed from circles close to the Chief Minister in Nagpnr. 
In the meantime, I tried to raise this question of en(|uiry in the 
Lok Sabha through an adjournment motion; but the Speaker ruled 
it out and while doing so advised me to approach the highest 
organs in the administration or any other proper forum, obviously 
meaning the law courts. 

Deplorable Legal Position : 

The result of an approach to the highest organ in the admini* 
stration is disappointing, as described in the previous paragraph. 
A formal crimirml case was filed against Shukla in the court of 
a Magistrate, by the Joint Secretary of the Praja Socialist Party 
of Madhya Pradesh. But it was dismissed and all the courts, i. e. 
the Magistrate, the Sessions Court and the High Court have held 
that no prosecution could be launched against a public servant 
like a Chief Minister without the previous sanction of the 
Governor. 

Ordinarily, no Congress Governor is expected to be bold 
enough to accord sanction to the prosecution of a Chief Minister, 
although there is a provision in the Constitution enabling the 
Governor to us(« his individual discretion and such a discretion 
once exercised cannot be challenged. 

When one fails to get redress anywhere he should approach 
the citizens of Bharat who are sovereign in this Republican 
State. In this spirit of humility, I approach the public through 
this communication and place before them certain facts which 
1 have gathered in the matter of the Gondvana Paints and 
Minerals Ltd., to enable the public to judge for themselves 
about the necessity of a probe into the allegations made against 
the Chief Minister in this connection. I have no intention to' 
defame anybody and I do. not bear any malice towards anyone. 
I have done this wholely and solely in public interest. The facts 
about Gondvana Paints and Minerals Ltd., according to my 
information are as follows: 

Mr. R. C. Shrivastava, a man possessing some technical 
qualifications floated this Company and got a permission from 
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the Controller of Capital Issues in 1946, long before the 
Congress Ministry came into existence. He got the certificate 
of business from tlie Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
C. P. and Berar in 1946. This Company was managed by 
R. C. Shrivastava and Company, a private limited firm with 
a nominal ca])itai. Shukla’s sons invested Rs. 600 in the 
Compan}'. 

The Gondavana Painta and MineraU Limited, did not get 
a satisfactory response from the public and R. C. Shrivastava 
applied to the Madhya Pradesh Government for Governmental 
aid to the Company. While the case for Government aid was 
pending with the Government for orders, G. C. Shukla and 
B. C. Shukla, the sons of the Chief Minister managed to 
acquire between them a half share in the managing agency 
company, entitling each of them to a monthly salary of 
Rs .250 plus a share in the profits of the main company for a 
period of 18 years. 

The total investment of these two sons of the Chief Minister, 
Shri Shukla in the public and private companies was less 
than Rs. 600. Yet they stood to earn at least that much, i. e. 
Rs. 600 every month for 18 years for this paltry investment. 

Obviously, the consideration for their half share in the 
managing agency was not their monetary investment of less 
. than Rs. 500 in the Companies, but the making available to 
Mr. R. C. Shrivastava, the managing Director, the vast power 
. and influence of their father Shri Ravishankar Shukla, Chief 
. Minister of Madhya Pradesh in collecting share capital and 
.generally in building up the industry of Messrs. Gondavana 
, Paints and Minerals, Ltd. 

20 per cent Government aid sanctioned : 

It is significant to note that Mr. G. G. Shukla became a 
! partner in the Managing Agency Company on October 23,1947, 
and Mr. B. 0^ Shukla became a partner on December 20,1947. 

It is also important to note that within three months after 
the finalisation of the position of both the sons of the 
.Chief Minister, orders sanctioning Government aid to the 
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Oompaaj were issued on 4th March 194H and aid sanctioned 
wr«s 20 per cent of the capital realised in contrast to tto 
\mvA 10 per cent to other Companies. 

A loan of about Ra. I lakh wag advanced to this Com¬ 
pany from an estate under the Court of Wards to overcome 
the financial difficnlties and substantial help was given to 
raise the capital through the agency of Government official^ 
and also from the Maharajas and Rajas of Eastern States 
Agency who had at the time important problems financial and 
others to be solved by the Chief Minister. 

I have personally seen all the documents Which substan¬ 
tiate the above mentioned facts. I have also shown these 
documents to a retired high judicial officer, who after close 
studj', opined that there was a prima facie case against the 
Chief Minister. It is only after securing this legal opinion 
that I ventured to send copies of all these documents to Shri 
Nehru including 3 or 4 photostat copies to convince him 
of the authenticity but to no purpose. 

Shri Nehru should not hesitate to order an independent 
judicial enquiry into the allegations. 


N. B. Kbare. 


From Nagpur Times dated 4-11-1954 

Sanction to proceed against Shukla 

Dr. Khare applies to Governor. 

. In a statement to the press. Dr. N. B. Khare. M. P., today 
revealed that he had applied for the sanction of the Governor of 
Madhya Pradesh for lodging a complaint against Pandit B. S. 
Shukla, Chief Minister. (Dr. Khare said that he had sent an 
application to this effect to the Secretary to the Law Depart, 
meat, Madhya Pradesh, to secure from him the necessary sanc¬ 
tion of the Governor under Section 107 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code, so that he can lodge his complaint. Also as such a 
sanction is to be giVeh expressly in the name of the Governor, 
he has ' tlireetly addressed a similar appBoation to the Govemdr. 
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Dr. Khare said that as Pandit Shukla had been held to be a 
public servant, be had informed the Governor of Madhya Pradesh 
that he wanted to lodge a complaint against him under Section 
161 and 163 of the Indian Penal Code. 

He had applied for the sanction of the Governor because the 
recent ruling of the Nagpur High Court said that Pandit Shukla 
as a Chief Minister of the State was a Public servant within the 
meaning of Section 21 of the Indian Penal Code and therefore the 
previous sanction of the Governor was necessary before lodging 
a prosecution against him*—H.S. 

Application to Governor: 

To 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramaya, Governor, 

Madhya Pradesh. 


Dated, Nagpur, 
the 1st November 1954. 

Subject:— Dismissal of Ravi Shankar Shukla, Chief 
Minister, Madhya Pradesh. 


Sir, 

I have the honour to submit this representation of mine 
urging you to take action under the power vested in you 
exclusively by Article 164 (I) of the Constitution of India 
amd dismiss Shri Ravi Shanker Shukla from the office of the 
Chief Minister in the Council of Ministers of Madhya Pradesh 
which he holds. 

1 find it necessary to give two reasons for my requesting 
you to act under the powers vested in you by Article' 164(1)’ 
of the Constitution of India, 

Firstly, you can act entirely in your discretion and inde< 
pendently of any advice from the Council of Ministers, when- 



you choose to act under Article 164 (I) of the CJonstitution 
of India. This discretion onoe exercised cannot be challenged. 
The present Congress Assembly party as also the present 
Ck>nnoil of Ministers in Madhya Pradesh is wholly sub.servient 
to the dictatorial rule of Shri R. S. Shukla, the Chief Minister. 
It is impossible therefore to expect that the Council of 
Ministers of Madhya Pradesh will sulvise you to grant sanc¬ 
tion to prosecute Shri R. S. Shukla. 

In this connection, I want to draw your particular atten¬ 
tion to the back ground of the incorporation of Article 164(1) 
in the Constitution of India, giving powers to the Governor to 
act wholly in his discretion without having to wait for or seek 
the advice of the Council of Ministers. Dr. Ambedkar, w’hen he 
was the Union Minister and Member-in-charge for the framing 
of the Constitution of India gave a special justification in the 
commentary in the Constiuent Assembly for the Constitution, 
for the incorporation of Article 75 (2) in the Constitution 
of India. To quote from Rasa’s commentary on the Constitu¬ 
tion of India (page 297, 1952 Edition), “As Dr. Ambedkar 
explained in the Constituent Assembly, the normal mode of 
dismissal of a Minister or Ministry is by a vote of no confi¬ 
dence in the House of the People. But it may sometimes 
happen that even though a Minister’s administration be cor¬ 
rupt, he may still command the confidence of the majority 
of the House. In such a case, the President is given the power 
to dismiss a corrupt or otherwise undesirable Minister not¬ 
withstanding that he is not thought undesirable by the majo¬ 
rity in the House of the People.’’ 

This quotation specially refers to the Union Ministers and 
President’s powers regarding them. Article 164 (I) of the 
Constitution of Indi^ is analogous and corresponds to Arti¬ 
cle 76 (2) and refers to State Ministers and the Governor’s 
■ powers regarding them. 

There is therefore none in the land except yoti as Governor 
ito take such aotieh as is necessary to maintain purity in public 
' UiOTale and State administration. The duty oast on you by 
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) 

Article 164(1) of the Constitution of India is one of great 
urgency though it is at the same time most onerous. 

I request you therefore humbly, though earnestly, to take 
such action in the interest of purity of administration and 
democracy. 


Thanking you. 


Yours, 

N. B. Khare. 


Nagpur Times dated 4th December 1954. 

Dr. Khare’s request to Governor filed. 

Matters against Shukla sub-judice. 

Nagpur, Friday, 

The GoTernoi, Dr. Pattabhi has filed the papers with 
regard to Dr. N. B. Khare’s request to him for sanction under 
Section 197 Criminal Procedure Code to prosecute B. S. Shukla 
under Section 161 and 163 of the Indian Penal Code. 

The matters involved in the proposed prosecution, Nava- 
samaj and Gondvana Paints affairs being svb judice, the 
Governor, “does not think it advisable and proper to consi* 
der the matters at this stage.’’ 

The GovOTnor’s order dated November 23rd, says: 
“After the dismissal of his revision petition by the High Court, 
on the ground that sanction by the Governor, under Sec¬ 
tion 197, Criminal Procedure Code, was an essential pre¬ 
requisite to the institution of criminal proceedings against 
Pandit B. S. Shukla, Chief Minister, Madhya Pradesh, Faruqui, 
applied for a certificate of fitness to appeal to the SttpYeme 
Court of India against the stud order of dismissal. 

I have been reliably informed that the request for cm^fi- 
cate of fitness has been granted by the High Court accordingly. 

In these circumstances, the question as to the necessity 
of sanction under Section 197, Criminal Procedure Code,, being 
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common to both Navasamaj as well as Gondvana Paints, and 
that being now sub-judice, the Governor does not think it 
advisable and proper to consider the matter at this stage 
until the point at issue shall have been finally decided by the 
highest tribunal of the country. The papers are therefore filed. 

Dr. Khare’s reply: 

Dr. Khare in his reply to the Governor dated 2nd December 
among other things says - 

“However, I thank you for your kind reply and hereby 
intimate to you my intention to renew my request for your sane- 
tion when the matter ceases to svb-judice. The papers therefore 
should kindly be preserved. 

Responsibility of the Central Cabinet: 

I hold the Central Cabinet responsible for this corruption, 
and my authority for doing so is the Prime Minister himself, of 
course when he was not the Prime Minister. In October 1946, 
Pandit Nehru who was not then Prime Minister, made some 
speeches which were reported in the Press in which he chained 
the then members of the Viceroy's Executive Council with cor¬ 
ruption. The matter was discussed in a meeting of the Execu¬ 
tive Council of the Viceroy at that time, and I sought permis¬ 
sion of the Viceroy, as a member of the Executive Council, to 
prosecute Nehru for defamation. I was helpless as the Viceroy 
refused to give the permission sought for, as according to him, 
it was infra dig for an Executive Councillor to descend so low. In 
this very meeting of the Executive Council Sir Jbgender Singh, 
the then member in charge of Education, Health and Lands, lUs- 
closed that he entered into correspondence with Pandit Nehru 
on this matter demanding explanation from him. I requested 
my colleague Sir Jogender Singh to supply me a copy of that 
correspondence which he did. 1 quote an extract from a letter 
dated 10th October 1946 written by Sir Jogender Singh to Pandit 
J«waharlal Nehru. 
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My (IcoiT Jiiwuhii^'hiljif 

ncwspfipcr^ report you to have said that the Indian 
inemberst of the Executive Council have filled fiieir pockets with 
gold and may sonic day be charged as criminals/’ 

In reply to tl)e above. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru sent a 
letter to Sir Jogender Singh dated 16th October 1945, from which 
the following passage is quoted;— 

. Further I have said that seldom, if ever, has 

there been so much bribery and corruption in India as during 
the past few years and today. That this is amazingly wide¬ 
spread and (extends from the highest officials to the lowest and 
even some members of the Executive Council have not kept 
themselves untainted, that in any event the highest administra¬ 
tive and executive organs must bear the responsibility for this 
utter degradation of the administration. There was no reference 
to you, nor indeed were you meant in any way, except in the 
sense that the whole Executive Council must bear responsibility.” 

What is sauce to the Gander is sauce to the Goose, By 
the same reasoning, I hold the present Central cabinet responsi¬ 
ble for bribery and corruption in the administration which has 
multiplied many times since 1946. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
was not the Prime Minister then, when be laid the charge in 
writing against the Executive Councillors. Now he has blossomed 
forth into the Prime Minister but that fact need not detract from 
the force of his argument made by him when he was not the 
Prime Minister. 

Congress High Command to blame: 

I am sure, the corruption will continue in administration as 
long as the Congress rule lasts, because I know that the Congress 
High Command, when I was Premier of C. P. and Berar, used 
to connive at it. Not only that, the High Command was in 
those days disposed to make low demands on Premiers. After 
my expulsion from the Congress in 1938, I made public accusa¬ 
tions of nepotism against the Congress High Command. When 
the President challenged me publicly to tender proof of the 
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nepotism of the High Command, I published in the press, facsi- 
mile photographs of letters received by me as Prime Minister of 
C. P. and Berar from some members of the Congress High 
Command in which they made low nepotistic demands upon me 
to give a huge contract to one person, to appoint a certain 
lawryer as Advocate General, and to release a prisoner convicted 
of man slaughter, before the expiry of his term of imprisonment. 
Of course I did not accede to any of these demands and that 
may be one of the reasons for my dismissal. Even in the 
regime of the present High Command, 17 charges were preferred 
by the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee itself against the 
Bengal Ministry, but nothing happened. In Madras also charges 
were made against the Madras Ministry and a member of the 
Working Committee was sent there to enquire into them, but 
nothing came out except white-washing. The Congress High 
Command is afraid that if any exposure is made of any of their 
members, the Congress prestige which is already waning will 
go down like an avalanche. I therefore do not expect any result 
out of the papers which I have handed over to the Prime 
Minister personally on the 15th February 1954 on the floor of 
the House. 


OPEN LETTER ADDRESSED TO SHRI JAWAHARLAL 
NEHRU, PRIME MINISTER OF INDIA, DATED 20TH 
MAY 1965 BY DR. N. B. KHARE, MEMBER OF PARLIA¬ 
MENT AND VICE PRESIDENT, OF THE ALL INDIA 
HINDOO MAHA SABHA. 

Dear Shii Nehruji, 

You are probably aware that on the 16th March 1955, I 
was struck down in the Parliament by severe coronary heart 
attack after my budget speech, which according to the report of 
the Speaker to the Civil Surgeon was rather spirited. I would 
have joined my friend Dr. Shyma Prasad Mukherjee in heaven 
but the care and the attention bestowed by the Doctors of the 
Willingdon Nursing Home saved my life, although even now 1 
am so weak that I cannot walk slowly even 10 steps at a time. 
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The doctoifi have directed me to eschew all politics for sonic 
time, blit the situation as it has developed in Goa for all these 
months, has compelled me to cast to the winds the henerolent 
directions of the doctors and my own discretion and made me 
pen these few lines to you. 

Frankly speaking, the situation in Goa is such that the 
cup of insult, dishonour and injury to India is full to the brim. 

It is unfortunate that at this juncture, you are going on a 
trip to Russia and Yugoslavia. Future historians will interpret 
this as a desertion from the post of duty on your part. Kindly 
therefore, before you leave for Russia, show enough courage 
and candour to admit publicly the utter failure of your 
methods of peace and peaceful negotiations in the matter of 
Goa and decide to use some other methods to solve the Goa 
problem. The other method is only a police action as was 
taken in Hyderabad. Please do not be afraid of any interven¬ 
tion by NATO powers, because Britain, France and America 
also have abjured colonialism and they would not come for¬ 
ward to defend the tottering colonialism in little Goa. Please 
therefore take this firm decision and give an ultimatum to Goa 
allowing them sufficient period to quit before police action is 
taken. I will earnestly request you to take this decision before 
you leave for Russia and give the necessary ultimatum to Goa. 

In case you fight shy of this violent action. I would 
humbly suggest that you should give a directive to the Indian 
National Congress through its President to take up non¬ 
violent Satyagraha against Goa. In the past Congress has 
always indulged in such non-violent Satyagraha before negotia¬ 
tions. The Congress has dared to defy the British lion with 
its Quit India movement. I do not understand why the 
Congress should be afraid of the Portttgese mosquito especially 
when all other parties have formed a Joint Action Committee 
and already started Satyagraha. I do not understand why the 
Progressive Congress should lag behind, even when the re¬ 
actionary Hindoo Mahasabha has joined this Joint Action 
Committee. I am afraid, the futiire historians will describe 
this aloofness of the Congress from the movement at this 
jimctore as rank cowardice. I remember, once you said, that 
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you felt like leading non-violent Satyagrahis into Goa. What 
may be nobler and braver than this ^ Perhaps, you feel 
hampered because you are a Minister, but that should not be 
so because 1 may remind you that the late Dr, Shyama 
Prasad Mukhet jee, when he was a Minister in undivided Bengal 
had taken part in Bhagalpur Satyagraha. If you take such a 
step for the liberation of Goa I will join you knowing full well 
that this step at this time on my part will surely lead to my 
physical death on account of my present infirmity. But this 
sacrifice is worth making if it could enthuse some courage and 
manliness into the office of the Prime Minister of India. 

With all due regards, and fraternal affection. 

N. B. Khare. 


I received a reply to this open letter from Shri Jawaharlal 
Nehru, Prime Minister of India, with regard to Goa, which was 
as follows:— 


New Delhi, 

Mah 23, 1965. 

Dear Dr, Khare, 

I have received your letter of May 20th, which you call an 
open letter. 

I was grieved to learn of your heart attack in Parliament. 
I am glad, you have recovered. 

I am fully aware of the situation in Goa and naturally we 
are much concerned at recent happenings. But I do not think 
the misbehaviour of some policemen in Goa or the Portugese 
authorities there, is a dishonour to India. Surely, India cannot 
be insulted or dishonoured by the misbehaviour of some people 
like this. We shall take such action as we consider proper in 
this matter. A great country should not allow itself to be 
coerced into thoughtless action. 
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I am afraid, I disagree with you about your policy in Goa. 
I think that, our policy ha.s been a right one and has yielded 
results though it has not settled this question. I have no doubt, 
it will lead to the objective we aim at. 

Jawaharlal Nehru. 


(B) 

MY VIEWS ON PAKISTAN—U. S. A. MILITARY 

ALLIANCE EXPRESSED ON NOVEMBER, 21,1953. 

Although Mr. Dulles has denied any military agreement 
between U. S. A. and Pakistan, and Mr. Eisenhower has 
cleverly said that in the develoximent of its relations with 
Pakistan, U. S. A. must do nothing to cause unrest or hysteria 
in nations neighbouring Pakistan; so much news has come 
out in the Press both in U. S. A. and Pakistan in the past 
several weeks, that it is easy to infer that a military alliance 
between U. S. A. and Pakistan is in the offing in the near 
future. There are very valid and compelling reasons for both 
the countries to bring about such an alliance. The internal 
conditions in Pakistan, both political and economical, have 
been deteriorating for quite a long time as evidenced by the 
murder of its Prime Minister, Liaquat Ali Khan, the anti- 
Ahmadia agitation, and its failure to evolve a constitution 
which is long over due. Pakistan therefore should naturally 
try to divert the public mind from these grave questions and 
seek external aid to solve them. Apparently, the British 
carpet manufacturers who were early on the scene failed to 
attract Pakistan and were jilted perhaps as broken reeds. 
Dame Pakistan wanted a more powerful and more profitable 
comptmion and she found one such in America. If this 
alliance between them materialises, as it is sure to do, Pakistan 
will get millions of dollars which will be a great help to relieve 
her economic distress and she will be buttressed by the 
American armed might in her designs on Kashmir and also 
India, because her dream has always been and will always be 
to convert India into Dinia. There should be no doubt about 
this in anybody’s mind, because while aoo^ting, acoord' 
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ing to them, a tnmcatiMl and motheatea Pakistan, Pakistan 
leaders have openly proclaimed that they have accepted it to 
use it as a 8pting-i)oard to pounce upon India. Viewed in 
this context, the recent Aligarh Muslim convention which has 
synchronised with these Pakistani activities appears to be more 
sinister than over. There is every likelihood of some of its 
sponsors being Pakistani fifth columnists. 

After discussing briefly the reasons compelling Pakistan 
to bring about such an alliance, let us now briefly refer to 
the reasons wdiieh have hiclined the U.S. A. towards this game. 
For a long time past, U. S. A., has been trying to bring 
into existence a Middle East Defence Organisation. But it 
failed because Egypt and other Mid-East Arab countries 
refused to be inveigled into it. But U. S. A. has suceed- 
ed in arming Greece and Turkey and it wants to give a 
similar treatment to Pakistan. It has therefore informally 
advised India, that U. S. Government is considering a military 
agreement with Pakistan and this deal will be of a standard 
type, providing that the equipment supplied will be used for 
strengthening the free world and not for attacking a neighbour¬ 
ing count^ 3 ^ That these assurances are not worth the paper 
on which they are written, is exemplified by the antics of 
Syngman Rhee of South Korea fame, connived at, if not 
actually encouraged or inspiied by America. It will not be 
surprising therefore if after this alliance comes into action, a 
Syngman Rhee is found in Pakistan to threaten and tease 
India. (In Pakistan General Ayub Khan is doing it.) It is 
evident that by this alliance with Pakistan, U. S. A. wants to 
by-pass the middle East Arabian countries and to nullify their 
non-co-operation with the proposed MEDO and also teach 
India a lesson for deposing and detaining its protege in 
Kashmir. 

It is not therefore in vain that the Prime Minister of India 
has been touched to the quick by this Pakistan-America 
manoeuvres and has reacted strongly. He has emphatically 
declared that India is gravely concerned with this action of 
Pakistan and U. S. A. and the consequences that may follow 
it. To say the least, this act is an unfriendly act towards 
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India, and I heartily congratulate our Prime Minister for 
openly saying so. Pakistan is not coming out with any cate¬ 
gorical statement altout this alliance for reasons best known to 
her. But one need not infer from her silence that it is not in 
the offing. Her Governor General and Comrnander-in-Chiefhave 
not recently visited Washington just for holidaying or sight 
seeing. The purpose of their visit obviously is as deep as 
can be. 

Let us now briefly mention the possible consequences of 
tliis alliance. They are : 

(1) Cold war will be brought to the very door of India, 

(2) Commotion in the Indo-Pak sub-continent. 

(3j Uneasiness in Afghanistan, Burma and other Asiatic 
countries. 

(4) Increase in international tension if American bases 
are to be established in Pakistan. 

(5) Security of India will be very gravely imperilled by 
this alliance, and as a consequence:— 

(a) She may be tempted to throw herself into the arms 
of America to be a favourite wife to keep Pakistan at bay. 

(b) She may feel like making common cause with China 
and Russia who may coerce her threatening her neutrality, as 
neutrality of a weak country howsoever inspired by high 
ideals is difficult, if not impossible to maintain. 

(c) Russia and America both may be displeased and 
both may be united in dividing her into spheres of influence 
just like Germany. 

To avoid all these possible catastrophes, people of Pakistan 
should be awakened to this danger to both countries inherent 
in this alliance, so that they may prevent their rulers from 
thus bartering away their freedom by entering into this 
alliance. Pakistan also should be told not to indulge in this 
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unfriendly act because the basis of partition was that it 
would once for all put a stop to the communal trouble and 
the two countries will settle down to a peaceful and friendly 
attitude towards each other. If Pakistan does not listen, 
then the very basis of partition will disappear. India then 
should feel free to act swiftly in the best interests of her 
rights and security. India has a legal right to the Azad 
Kashmir territory at present illegally occupied by Pakistan. 
U. N. O, has failed to persuade Pakistan to relinquish it. 
After due notice to U. N. O., India should take police action 
against Azad Kashmir to recover what rightfully and legally 
belongs to her. If Indian Government fails to take such a 
step, the entire course of politics in this country, may be 
convulsively changed. 

(C) 

MY VIEWS ON PROSELYTISATION AND SHUDDHI 
OR CONVERSION TO HINDUISM IN INDIA 
AS EXPRESSED WHILE INAUGURATING THE 
SHUDDHI CONFERENCE HELD AT GONDA ON 
THE 27TH FEBRUARY 1955. 

“ If the people of one country succeed in establishing their 
rule over the people of another country by the use of superior 
force or diplomacy or fraud, they devise ways and means to 
perpetuate their rule in the conquered country. By such a con¬ 
quest, although conquerors conquer the bodies of the vanquished, 
this itself is not sufficient to perpetuate their rule for any length 
of time. They therefore naturally devise ways and means to 
conquer the minds of the subject people and make all efforts 
to make themslaves not only physically but mentally also. For 
this puipose, the victors use the time honoiired and recognised 
way which consists in converting the vanquished to the faith of 
the victors and this is done by the abuse of political jmwer, 
by offering temptations, and also by taking advantage of the 
social defects of the vanquished. 

The Muslims first invaded this country about 700 A. D. 
and conquered Sind and established their rule there. Mohamed 
Kasim’s name is famous on this account in Indian history. From 
that time onwards, the conversion of Hindoos to Islam is going 
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on unimpeded even today. Witness the Allopanishad and Vedie 
hlam propagated hy the Aga Khan who calls himself the 
Avatar of Krishna. The Khoja community in Gujerat entirely 
consists of Hindoos converted to Agakhan faith. The Aga- 
khan also had promised Maulana Mohained Ali, the Congress 
leader to convert all Harijans to Islam. One need not blame 
the Muslims for this because conversion of the Kafir is a duty 
enjoined upon eveiy true Muslim. The Hindoos did not make 
any attempt to halt this process of Islamisation, on account of 
their ideas of so-called purity and social superiority. This led 
to widespread Islamisation which resulted ultimately in the 
establishment of Pakistan. There is no doubt that our dear 
motherland was tiisected on the basis of religion, although 
congressmen are never tired of propagating falsely that this is 
only a territorial division. The Pakistan Muslims are so intole¬ 
rant of the Hindoos that they have almost completely elirai- 
nated the Hindoos from West Pakistan. The same process is 
being carried on in East Pakistan to this day as can be gathered 
from newspapers even of the Congress variety. I had given a 
warning about this in my speech as the President of the Hindoo 
Mahasabha at Calcutta towards the end of December 1949, and 
the Congress press called me all sorts of names and condemned 
me as a worst commnnalist; Imt all their abuses showered on me 
did not help in stopping the exodus of the Hindoos from East 
Pakistan. 

The Portugese came to this county about the beginning of 
the 16th century A, D. and occupied some portions of the 
western coast of India. They also followed the example of the 
Muslims and carried on large scale conversion of the Hindoos ha 
that area by all detestable means involving fraud and force. 
To day also, the Portugese are claiming Goa as an integral part 
of Portugal on account of these conversions although there are 
6,000 miles of ocean in between; and our Government is not raising 
its little finger against this activity of Portugal, although it is cry¬ 
ing hoarse that Formosa is a part of China. The Portugese were 
followed by the Frenesh and the English who succeeded in establi*i 
sbing their Empire ofver this coimtry. After this, they also began, 
to devise ways and meaxiis to perpetuate thir rule, wrd l^^fpm 
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began to connive at or encourage conversion of the Hindoos to 
Christianity. But they were clever and wise people and took 
a lesson from the downfall of the Portugese and the Muslims and 
used subtle methods only, to carry out their object of conversion. 
These methods included use of political power, temptations, 
education and giving undue concessions to the foreign Christian 
missionaries and conni%ung at their unlawful acts like kidnapping 
minors etc. This encouraged all manner of foregin missionaries 
who flocked to India to projiagate their gospel, being assured of 
subtle and secret support from the British rulers. In this connec¬ 
tion, it is worthwhile quoting what the greatest British Missionary, 
Alexandar Duff says in his letter written to the Free Chruch of 
Scotland. Says he, “ The Hindoo converts to Christianity in 
India arc very loyal to the British rule. They even do not 
hesitate to discard their own good customs and adopt everything 
that the Christian faith tells them to do. It is therefore nece¬ 
ssary to create in India a Christian community of this type 
to strengthen British rule. ” This Alexandar Duff was in 
India about the period of 18.57 and this kind Christian has con¬ 
demned the punishment given to the fighters for freedom by the 
then British Government as too mild, although every one knows 
that the British were extremely brutal in giving punishments at 
that time. 

The British wore cautious and they countermanded any reli¬ 
gious propaganda in favour of the Christian faith in their schools. 
But the missionaries did not care for it. At that time one Prof. 
Henderson even stressed the necessity of strenuous exertion in 
opposition to this cautiousness of the Biitish by all who hsid at 
their heart the enlargement of Messiah’s Kingdom, or even the 
tranquillity of India and the safety of the British Empire. In 
fact “ in this sign of the Cross, we conquer ” was their slogan. 
Mahatma Gandhi was not against any conscientious conversion 
brought about by a comparative study of religions, as, no reason¬ 
able person would ever be. But he also objected (let the Congress 
Government note) to this sort of conversion brought about by 
temptations. He argued on this point with a missionary and told 
him point-blanc to carry on any amount of social service in India 
but not to indulge in such conversions. The missionary promptly 
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replied to him in these terms “ fFe have not ame here for avy 
phitmithropical ivork. Our schools, our colleges, hostels, maternity 
homes are weapons for converting the ovenvhelming Indian majority." 

This is politics of numbers, the very basis of democracy. The 
Christians and the Muslims have recognised it. Will the Hindoos 
lag behind and be destroyed ? No, the Hindoo faith, has of necessity 
to be- aggressive just as Islam and Christianity are. Therefore, the 
Sh'uddhi movement is necessary. 

Along with this propaganda of the gospel, the foreign 
missionaries indulged in abusing the Hindoo Incarnations 
and Heroes like Rama, Krishna etc.; and they did not hesitate 
to take advantage even of famines and other misfortunes. I 
cannot avoid the temptation of quoting my own experience in 
this connection in the year 1899 when a great famine had over¬ 
taken this country, I was a student then in the Government 
College at Jabalpur, Madhya Pradesh. At that time taking 
advantage of this famine, the foreign missionaries used to give 
their lectures on the Bible at many street corners in the town. 

I heard these lectures full of vile abuse of Rama and Krishna. 

I was touched to the quick and became very uneasy in my mind 
and thought of exposing the missionary, I therefore conveyed 
to him my desire to be converted to the Christian faith. He was 
very glad and enquired about my caste. On my replying that I 
was a Chitpawan Brahmin, and that I have faith in Jesus Christ, 
he was very happy and told me, “ Since you have faith in Jesus 
Christ, who is saviour of humanity, your soul will be saved. ” 
Then I asked him, “ what will be the ritual of conversion ?” 
told me that I would have to drink the sacramental water and eat 
loaf of bread. I readily agreed to do so, and asked him whether 
anything further would have to be done. He said that I would 
have to remove my sacred thread and chedi (tuft of hair ) to which 
1 objected. He s«dd, that that practice was against the Christian 
religion and therefore a Christian could not have a sacred thread 
and a tuft of hair. I challenged him then and there to show any 
authority in the Bible in support of his contention, which of course, 

I was confident, that he would never do. Then he began to abuse 
and call me a cynic. I argued with him and told him at least 
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to explain Taow the existence of sacred thread and choti caused 
obstruction to one’s faith in Jesus Christ. He could not satisfy 
me and became very angry. I told him, that in such serious 
matters there was no point in getting angry and asked him to 
explain why this Zulf i. e. elongated tuft of hair on the forehead 
which he had, did not cause an obstruction or impediment in his 
faith in Jesus Christ and why should my elongated tuft of hair 
which was about six inches behind, should cause such an impedi¬ 
ment. I also asked him whether he was wearing a cotton shirt 
and why did it not cause an impediment in having faith in Jesus 
Christ, and why my three cotton threads which constituted my 
sacred thread was a cause of such an impediment. He was non¬ 
plussed. The whole audience clapped and from that day, he 
never came to preach. I quote this example to show that 
conversion does not mean only a change of faith but means disassoei- 
aticn or separation of the converted from his Society and his 
Nation . 

The Hindoo faith is very liberal. It does not insist in abso¬ 
lute faith in any one book or any one prophet. But the Christian 
and the Islamic faiths are quite the opposite. They regard the 
followers of other faiths as Heathens and Kafirs, and also believe 
that the followers of other faiths are doomed to eternal hell. 
Naturally, therefore, such narrow faiths are intolerant and almost 
ihimioal to other faiths. Therefore, any Hindoo who adopts any 
of these faiths is not only estranged from Society, but becomes 
hostile to his Society and also naturally to his country. That 
is why it is a fact that in the movements for liberation of this 
country, the followers of these alien faiths have not taken any 
large part. On the contrary, by and large, they remained loyal 
to the foreign rule. At the time of the War of Independence in 
1867, it is well known that the Indian Christians were not only 
joyal to the British rule, but had organised a Christian batallion 
to help the Government. 

In 1947 also at the time of partition, some Muslims, taking 
advantage of the unsettled conditions then prevailing round 
Delhi, dreamt of hoisting the Pakistani flag on the Bed Fort at 
Delhi; and the Muslims in Alwax State also had at that time 
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rebelled against tho State with the object of joining that State 
to Pakistan. Bat that rebellion was firmly suppressed by that 
State. Therefore, the Muslims couid not join their conferers at 
Delhi. Thousands of Muslims volunteered tliemseJves to get 
converted to Hinduism. Similarly, in that area around Alwar, 
hundieds of Hindoos also in those turbulent times might have 
been convered to Islam. Three or four years after this event, 
Gandhi’s great disciple, Vinoba Bhave, went to Alwar and advised 
the Muslims converted to Hinduism to become Muslims again. 
But he had not the courage to advise the Hindoos converted to 
Islam to become Hindoos again. Tliis over-liberalism is the curse 
of Hinduism, and Shvddhi is necessary to banish this over-libera¬ 
lism from the Hindoo mind. It is necessary also to welcome our 
estranged brothers back to our faith and to strengthen our nation¬ 
alism. Even the Government of India realised this and purified 
the Hyderabad State of Muslim anti-nationalism by taking police 
action at the appropriate time. This is nothing but Shvddhi 
and I say so emphatically. There are 3 to 4 crores of Muslims 
in Bharat out of whom a large majority is still Pakistan-minded, 
which is proved by the hoisting of Pakistani flag on various 
occasions and at various places in the past year, tho last occasion 
being at Nagpur on the 26th January 1966 at the time of the cele¬ 
bration of the Republic Day. The Pakistani flag was being carried 
in the procession sponsored by the Government. I wonder whether 
the Government was blind or had not the courage to stop this 
exhibition of anti-nationalism then and there, perhaps to win 
the vdtes of the Muslims. Whatever it may be, the fact 
remains that it is a national necessity to purify the hearts of 
such Muslims. This is also Shvddhi. It is very necessary. 

How the net of the foreign Christian missionaries has been 
spread far and wide can be gathered from the following figures. 
In 1941, there were only 63 lakhs of Indian Christians.in Bharat. 
In 10 years, i.e. in 1961, that number has gone up to 82 lakhs. 
There are 3,603 centres for spreading the gospel in Bharat in 
which 9719 missionaries and their assistants are working. Out 
of tMs number, 4683 are Europeans or Ameiicans. Out of this 
number again, 5884 are males and 3835 are females. There 
are 40 colleges run by foreign missionaiies in which there are 
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22,000 students. There are 448 High Schools which are teach¬ 
ing 150,000 students and there are also 13,991 primary schools 
run by the missionaries. Besides this, they are conducting 274 
hospitals and 278 dispensaries and publishing 18.5 periodicals. 
For the conversion propaganda, they spend about Rs. 5 crores 
per year out of which about Rs. 3 crores are obtained from foreign 
countries and about Rs. 2 crores collected in India. The Christians 
may not be so blatantly anti-national as the majority of Muslims 
but they have also developed the tendency of separating like the 
Muslims. In Travancore Cochin, the percentage of Christians in 
the population is about 35. Therefore, Congress has made a 
campact with them and they are pampered by the Congress. They 
could dare to destroy hundreds of Hindoo temples including the 
famous Sabrimalai Temple and the Government has failed to find 
out the culprits and to punish them. If one brick is dislodged 
from a Muslim grave this very same Government will move 
heaven and earth. This is their secularism.. If such things 
go on there is no doubt that in the very near future Travaneore- 
Cochin will became a Christian area. Shuddhi is necessary to 
prevent this happening. It is necessary here to draw attention 
to the fact that Karens in Burma who are Buimese Christians 
have successfully established a separate State in that Country. 
In the North East Frontier of Assam bordering on Burma the same 
tendency of demanding a separate State has developed in the 
Naga people. I broright this to the notice of Parliament on or 
about the 18th of March, 1953, and Pandit Nehru must have been 
disagreeably surprised in the first week of April of the same year 
by the open insult offered to him in the Naga land by the Nagas 
who are mostly Christians. Therefore, it is very necessary to 
carry on the Shuddhi movement. But it is strange that our 
Government appreciates conversion but decries Shuddhi as 
narrow and communal. This is nothing but perverted logic. 
It must be remembered that all the pretensions of foreign 
missionaries for humanity and kindness are only a thin veneer, 
which hides their vile self-interest imder it, of lessening the numbers 
of Hindoos and increasing their numbers and thus creating fifth 
columnists disloyal to this country. Therefore all the activities 
of foreign missionaries of conducting hospitals colleges, schools, 
are according to me suspect and we should not be carried away 
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by these manifestations of tlieir humanism. They are nothing 
but instruments of subtle seduction. We should therefore give 
up praising these missionaries. Our Government is spending 
thousands of crores of rupees on their five year plan. It is nob 
diff icult foi it to spend half a dozen crores every year on these 
institutions run by the missionaries, and ours is a welfare State. 
The foreign missionaries in their propaganda tell the people that 
their Government is doing nothing for their amelioration and 
the missionaries are doing everything in their power. Therefore they 
should be loyal to them. It is therefore the duty of the Govern¬ 
ment to follow the good example of our neighbours China and 
Burma and banish these foreign missionaries. The Mahasabha 
will help the Government in this endeavour. The Hindoo 
Mahasabha also must continue to carry on the Shuddhi 
movement at all costs. This Shuddhi movement should 
be regarded as a great constructive programme for 
strengthening and consolidating our nation. After all, 
Hindoo alone is the backbone of this country.” 

The foregoing will convince any reasonable person that in 
the special circumstances of India change of religion of a Hindoo 
undermines his loyalty to his motherland and creates separatist 
tendencies. This very idea is expressed in a British Journal 
‘ Free Thinker ’ foimded in 1881 and published in Ix>ndon by 
G. W. Foote and Company Limited, in an article entitled ‘ Views 
and Opinions—Christian Missions in India ’ written by E. A« 
Ridley and published on Friday, April 6th 1967. It is therefore 
worthwhile here to quote this article for the benefit of those who 
practise secularism of a wrong kind and are obviously unjust to 
the Hindoos. 

“ In the year 1947, there ended one of the strangest Govern¬ 
mental experiements in the recorded history; the two-oentury 
Raj of England’s Indian Empire. Dining the past decade, 
India has become first Dominion then later, a federal Republic 
within the British Commonwealth. The present Inditm regime 
is based upon the general assumptions of liberal democracy «id 
majenity rule, as such institutions are imderstood in the West. 
In one respect however, and that of particular interest to this' 
journal, the Indian Constitution differes sharply from that of 
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Great Britain; whilst the overwhelming majority of citizens of the 
vast Indian Republic are Hindoos by religious persuation, yet, 
India has no official religious denomination. By the terms of 
the fundamental constitution, India remains a secular State in 
which religion as such has no official association with the State. 
Indeed, Mr. Nehru, the present all-powerful Prime Minister of 
India who is reported to be agnostic in his personal approach to 
religious convictions, has publicly placed it on record that whilst he 
remained the head of affairs, India will never become a Hindoo 
theocracy. 

Christianity in India : 

During the 200 years of English rule in India, Christianity 
as well as the proverbial trade followed the flag. As the religion 
of the ruling race, Christianity, though never officially established 
in India by the British rulers, naturally derived certain prestige 
from its close association with the English King Emperor and his 
officials. When English rule ended in 1947, there was already 
a Christian Indian population of several millions. Though the 
departure of the ‘ White Sahibs ’ may be said to have deprived 
the Indian Christianity of the Governmental prestige formerly 
associated with it, in several respects, the change proved beneficial 
to Christianity. For, the ‘ Indian Christians ’ could no longer 
incur political suspicion as actual or potential agents of foreign 
rule; moreover the secular character of the new State opens up 
to Christian Missions Hindoo territories, in particular, the 
former ‘Indian States’ the former rulers of which often excluded 
Christian missionaries from their territories. According to the 
most recent figures in the 1956 edition of the Stateman’s Year 
Book, there are now rather more than 8 million professing Christ¬ 
ians in the Republic of India. These are divided into Catholic 
and Protestant Churches, in addition to a very ancient Syrian 
Church in Southern India traditionally dating from the Apostolic 
times and certainly older by several centuries than the forms of 
Christianity directly imported from Europe. This Christian 
minority appears to be increasing and both the Catholic and Protes¬ 
tant Misaions are pursmng an aggressive strategy for the conver¬ 
sion of India, particularly among the more primitive races of the 
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vast mib-continent. In 1955, the foreign personnel engaged 
in missionary work in India was nearly 5,000. 

A Commission of Enquiry 

From the point of view of the Indian Republic and all its 
federated States, this aggressive Christian minority constitutes 
quite a problem. This was indicated when the Central Indian 
federated State of Madhya Pradesh set up a Committee of Enquiry 
to investigate the extent, methods and ambitions of Christian 
missions within its bounderies and throughout India. The report 
of this Committee published by the Government at Nagpur, is a 
mine of information, besides advancing considerations which are 
of universal, and not only of Indian interest. It is certainly 
‘required reading’ for all students of Christian missions. 

Advent of Christianity in India : 

Historically, Christianity reached India in three successive 
waves, the oIde.st which claims Apostolic foundation, is represented 
by the Syrian Church in Malabar which,perhaps dates from Roman 
times, and has become largely assimilated to the Indian way of 
life, even to the point of adopting the ubiquitous Hindoo caste 
system. The remaining two waves came directly from Europe 
along with white conquerors. The Portugese introduced Catholi¬ 
cism into Goa which they still hold as the only foreign enclave 
left on Indian soil. Both the Jesuits and the Holy Inquisition 
played a prominent part in its introduction. The great St. Francis 
Xavier made many converts amongst the depressed castes; and 
an Italian Jesuit Robert Da Nobili continued to ingratiate him¬ 
self—and Catholicism—among the high caste Brahmins by passing 
oflF Christianity as a new Hindoo sect! Protestant Missions did not 
arrive until the end of the 18th century and were at first very 
unfavourably received by the exclusively commerdal East India 
Company, the then ruler of British India. The British Govern¬ 
ment which took over the administration after the (so-called) Indian 
Mutiny here described as the Indian War of Liberation, never 
officially identified itself with the Christian Missions and the native 
Princes were often hostile. Nonetheless, Christianity succeeded 
in establishing itself with considerable success under British ride. 
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Christianity through Indian Eyes. 

The Committee ( we nearly slipped into writing ‘ for unindian 
activities ’) was presided over by a former Judge, Dr. M. B. Niyogi 
and approached its subject from a self-consciously nationalist 
point of view. It evidently held that Christianity was not just 
another religious cult in a land where religious cults have evolved 
in profusion. Dr. Niyogi and his colleagues viewed Christianity 
, through Indian eyes as an exotic foreign ])lant, closely associated 
with foreign Imperialism in the past, and which may still constitute 
a menace to the integrity of the Indian ltej)ublic. We must not 
forget how large the Hindoo versus Muslim question looms in 
Indian history. Pakistan, constituted as its name implies, on a 
directly religious basis, stands as a permanent warning to Indian 
Statesmen, who, as the liudings of this Committee demonstrate, 
evidently fear the future creation of a Christian minority question 
and perhaps, in time, even a Cliristian Pakistan, it is in the light 
of this assumption that the Committee views the iii 

particular the present missionary activities. The post-war strategy 
of the Christian Chui’ches is closely examined and two interesting 
facts are noted; the close connection between both the Catholic 
and Protestant missions and the current American anti-Communist 
drive. Readers of Mr. Manhatteu’s enlightening book, “ The 
Dollar and the Vatican ” may note with interest this reference to 
the subject in the Committee’s report: 

“ In short, the situation seems to be that the Papacy, 
representing the Catholic Church, and the American democracy 
are united in their frantic drive for gathering proselytes to Cliris- 
tianity to combat communism ; the former to extend its religious 
empire and the latter to obtain world leadership. The often 
questionable methods by which such proselytes are won for Christ 
are minutely analysed. 

Church and State 

An important chapter analyses the relation of Church 
and the State in the contemporary world and a sharp 
■distinction is noted between the totalitarian religions, 
Rome, Islam, which entirely deny religious liberty, and more 
libaral cults like Hinduism, Budhism, Confucianism and some 
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form of Protestantism. Lntheranism, as here revealed is mnch 
the most powerful of the Protestant Churches with nearly 70 
million adherents but also as nearly totalitarian as Rome. 
(Christian figures quoted give between 600 and 700 million for 
the Catholic and Protestant but not Orthodox Churches. This 
seems much too high.) Excerpts are given of Catholic (in Spain 
and Italy) and of Muslim intolerance in Afghanistan and 
Arabia, where heretics have been stoned to death in recent years. 
Christianity with its dogma of exclusive salvation is denounced 
as the historic enemy of the liberal religious tradition which the 
Committee associates with Indian religions. The presence and 
growth of Christian missions is regarded as a danger to both 
national unity and freedom of thought. 

A revealing report 

The Government of Madhya Pradesh and its Committee 
which modestly described itself as merely a fact finding Committee 
are to be congratulated on this masterly document. It will, 
we are sure, prove invaluable to future Indian administrators 
faced with the same problem. It is equally valuable for students 
of Christian missions and of comparative religions. 

(D) The following correspondence reveals an unsuccess¬ 
ful attempt made by me to create sentiments of liberalism 
and gratitude in the Government of India. 


Open letter to Rashtrapati. 


Bear Shri Bajendraprasadji, 


Dhantoli, Nagpur. 
1 - 10 - 1056 . 


Some time ago, you were kind enough to invite me along with 
some other members of Parliament for a formal tea at the Rash¬ 
trapati Rhawan. I believe that my presence must have revived 
your memory of our past association as co-workers in the Con¬ 
gress organisation. Therefore, although the function was merely 
4f<»mal, you were extra cordial towards me and insisted that I 
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should stand close to you in the photograph that was taken 
after the tea was over. 

This recollection of mine has emboldened me to write to you 
this letter on two important topics. If you think that this is 
an intrusion on my part I will at the very outset crave your for¬ 
giveness in advanrje for writing such venturesome letter: but I 
cannot refrain from writing it, because T consider the topics of 
vital public importance. 

I am regarded as a rank anti-national communalist, although 
I do not contemplate or advocate any harm to any legitimate 
interests of any community in India, I only advocate resistance 
by all peaceful and legitimate means to any attack on any 
legitim ate interest of the Hindoo community. Although you are 
not regarded as a communalist and you are also respected as an 
ardent secular Congress patriot and nationalist, you have given 
expression to your legitimate fear in your book “India Divided” 
that if anti-national activities of Muslims continued as before, 
^Tndia will be converted to Dinia”. I am afraid, this prophecy 
of yours may be ultimately fulfilled, as evidenced by a press 
cutting of news circulated by the United Press of India from 
Nagpur Times, an English daily dated the 28th September 1966. I 
have enclose this cutting for ready reference. It shows that the 
Muslim League of Pakistan has requested the American Ambassador 
in Karachi to secure the help of the American Government for 
carving out another Pakistan for the four crores of Muslims 
residing in Bharat. The American Ambassador has agreed to 
convey this request of the Muslim League to the Government of 
the United States of America. In view of the present relations 
between Pakistan and America, this piece of news in not only 
interesting and intriguing but dangerous to India or Bharat. 

The policy of the Government of Bharat is the policy of secu¬ 
larism. If secularism means the policy of equal regard or equal in¬ 
difference to all the religions, 1 have no quarrel with it. But un¬ 
fortunately, in the present regime secularism in Bharat connotes 
, pro-Islam and anti-Hindoo mentality. If this self-same policy conti¬ 
nues, I am sure, a second Pakistan withal! the dangerous conseque¬ 
nces will be established in India. The synchronism between this 
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activity in Pakistan and the Muslim agitation inspired by Aligarh, 
the primordial and perpetual source of Muslim anti-national 
communalism in India, is highly suggestive and significant. I 
am afraid, if this policy is not revised, it will be easy for Pakistani 
Muslims residing in India to establish a second Pakistan and those 
who under threats and on account of timidity gave consent to 
the establishment of first Pakistan will not hesitate to consent to 
a second one under the name of I’anchshila and for the sake of 
world peace. 

You as a President of the Indian Republic have neither per¬ 
sonal politics nor party politics and under the Constitution also 
you cannot interfere in politics or even in the working of your 
ministry, but on account of your exhalted position and high- 
souled personality you can wield vast power for the good of the 
country from patriotic motives. Therefore, even if you informally 
speak a word or two to your important ministers in private inter¬ 
views, and suggest to them the necessity of the change of policy, 
it will bo useful. I appeal to you therefore not from any point 
of any personal pique, but on account of patriotic motives and 
in the interest of safety and integrity of residual India, that is 
Bharat, to use all your good offices on the lines humbly suggested 
by me. This ends my first topic. 

The second topic concerns the celebration of the centenary 
of the 1857 Indian War of Independence which falls in May next. 
I congratulate your Government for this move which is- at once 
very patriotic and conducive to the strength of our nation. I also 
congratulate the Governments of Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Bharat 
for their decision to erect suitable memorials to commemorate 
the memoiies of heroes and patriots of 1857 like Nanasaheb Peshwa, 
Tatya Tope, Rani of Jhansi, Mangal Pande and others at suitable 
places. These heroes made supreme sacrifices for India’s freedom 
and deserve all recognition and all honour at the hands of the 
Indian people. Although the Congress creed is that of non-vio¬ 
lence, in these decisions taken by the various Governments, the 
principle of non-violence has been brushed aside and rightly so, 
because there can never be any difference of oj^on in any country 
about the ideal of independence and the saorifioes undei^one for 
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it. The British when they were ruling this country, propagated 
in their own interest that the 1857 rising was mere ly a Sepoy 
Mutiny. It was Veer Savarkar who for the first time exploded 
this myth propagated by the British and proved to the hilt from 
the British records in London that the 1857 rising was a war of 
Independence. Not only this, but Veer Savarkar was one of the 
early pioneers for complete Independence of India. He propagated 
this ideal when many a patriot of today had not even dreamt 
of it. His brave plunge into the ocean with a view to touch the 
French soil at Marseilles to escajje from British custody, 
was not only marvellous but was the first thing which gave 
international status to the problem of India’s Independence, 
when his adventure was referred to the International Court. 
Above all, no one can deny his sufferings and sacrifices in the cause 
of India’s freedom and there is none in the living patriots of India 
to match him. In view of all these facts, I suggest to you most 
humbly and respectfully to confer upon him the honour of 'Bharat 
Ratna’ on the accasion of the celebration of the ensuing centenary 
of India’s War of Independence. 

No one can deny that Veer Savarkar is also one of the 
Jewels of Bharat. I realise that the Congress may be harbouring 
prejudices against him on account of his association in the Gandhi 
assassination trial. But the association was not of his seeking and 
was forced upon him by the Congress Government. Besides this, 
it must not be forgotten that he was declared innocent by the Court 
and acquitted. Democracy and respect for law demand that 
even Government should recognise and respect the decisions of their 
own courts. Unless they do so, they have no right to expect 
respect for law from the citizens. I therefore request you to brush 
aside any prejudices and honour the deserving hero and patriot. 
This is necessary if the Indian people are not to be dubbed as 
ungrateful by the world at laige. 

I once belonged to the Congress, But I do not now 
belong to it as I am opposed to the present anti-Hindoo policy. 
No one can deny the fact that high Congress personalities regard 
me as an enemy of the Congress. Yet, when I was in the Viceroy’s 
Council, I got the members of the Congress Working Committee 
released from Ahmednagar jail in June 1946, a month before 
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the Simla Coaferenoe which was held in July 1945, because I 
regarded the Simla Conference as adevice to side-track the question 
of India’s independence. 

The Simla Conference was the outcome of the efforts of 
Bhulabhai Desai and Liaquat Ali Khan to form a Viceroy’s 
Executive Council on the basis of parity between the caste Hindoos 
and Muslims. These efforts were publicly blessed by Mahatma 
Gandhi, and secretly helped by one of my colleagues in the Ex¬ 
ecutive Council, viz. , Sir Francis Mudie, the then Home Member 
who approached Shri B.G.Kher in January 1945 to sound him 
whetherhe was willing to come as a member of Viceroy’s Council 
keeping the Congress Working Committee members in Jail. 
Although I was not in the Congress, I regarded this move to ignore 
the members of the Working Committee who were front rank 
fighters for India’s freedom as insult and treachery to the Congress. 
Even as a member of Viceroy’s Council, I ridiculed this Bhulabhai 
Liaquat move in my speech in the Central Legislative Assembly on 
the 22nd March 1945 vide pages 417 to 422 of my biography in 
Marathi by Shri J.Il.Joshi, Sub-Editor of Maharashtra, sent for 
your perusal under registered book-post. I therefore strained 
every nerve and got them released before the Simla conference 
to save the prestige of the Congress. For this purpose, I entered 
into correspondence with Sir John Colville, the then oifioiating 
Viceroy, in the month of May 1945. His letter to me dated the 
12th May 1945 should convince you. The facsimile photograph 
of this letter has been published on pages 124 and 126, of my 
biography mentioned before. 

As a matter of reciprocity, therefore, I have got the right to 
request you to be generous, not to be affected by party politics, and 
honour Veer Savaikar as suggested by me as he was also a front 
rank fighter for India’s freedom. That he does not belong to the 
Congress and holds Mahasabha views should not weigh with you. 
The ideal of independence and the tremendous sacrifioes undergone 
for it, should transcend all petty and party considerations. 

Thanking you and requesting a reply at convenience and 
with best regards. 

Yours sinoerely, 

NJBJEhare. 
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Copy to: 

1. Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Prime Minister, and 

2. Shri Govind Ballabh Pant, Home Minister. 

The President’s reply to this letter is given below:- 

President’s Camp., 
India 


Bangalore, 1st November 1956. 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

I am sorry your letter dated l.st October 1956 was not acknow 
ledged earlier. My office waited for the book mentioned on page 
5 of your letter. 

In the first part of your letter, you have referred to certain 
aspects of Muslim oommunalism and its more recent trends. As 
you are well aware, our Constitution proclaims the primacy of 
the State; no social or religious group has any rights or privileges 
to challenge this primacy. Subject to this overall consideration, 
the secularism which we are consciously pursuing is in the best 
interests of the composite nature of our Society. So long as we 
steadfastly pursue our ideal, we need not be unduly worried by 
the misguided manifestations of some people who today do not 
share our ideal. 

In the second part of your letter, you have made a suggestion 
for honouring Veer Savarkar, I notice that you have sent a 
copy of your letter to the Prime Minister and the Home Minister. 
I expect, your suggestion will be considered at the appropriate time. 

Wishing you well and with kind regards. 

. Yours sincerely, 

RAJENDRAPRASAD 
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(E) 

CONGRESS PRESIDENT V. N. DHEBAR PULLED UP 
FOR HIS IGNORANCE. 

Early in the month of March lur>7, the Congroas President 
Kliri U. N. Dhobar, visited Nagpur and addressed a public meeting. 
Tn this meeting he had a dig at me, the place of meeting being 
Nagj)ur, my residence,. During his speech, he passed some insul¬ 
ting and disparaging remarks about me. I am not able to quote 
his remarks verbatim, but ] will attempt to give a gist of his 
remarks. He said that whih^ in the Congress Dr. Khare rose to 
high eminence, but he was reduced to dust after he rebelled against 
the Congress and nobody now remembered him in his home town. 
When I happened to read the gist of his speech in the Press, I 
sent him a letter protesting against his remarks and expressing 
surprise at the colossal ignorance shown by him. 1 pointed out 
how and in what manner the Congress leaders secured advantages 
from my iK)sition as a member of the Viceroy’s Council. In the 
end I remarked that it was most deplorable that a person who 
occupied the responsible position of the President of the Indian 
National Congress should be so ignorant of political events even 
concerning his own organisation. This letter had the desired 
effect and Mr. U. N. Dheber was kind enough to send me a reply 
No. GE. 16/4582 dated the 22nd March 1957 from Jantar Mantar 
Road, New Delhi. The letter is quoted below : 


My dear Khare Saheb, 

I am in receipt of your letter dated 8th March. Two mistakes 
do not make one right. (Apparently, the second mistake commi¬ 
tted by me referred to in this letter by Mr. Dhebar is accepting 
the membership of the Viceroy’s Council, the first one 
being quitting the Congress). If I have offeneded you by what 
I said in the Nagpur meeting, it could not be to disparage you in 
any way. What I said was only to emphasise that, individuals, 
however great they may be, organisations and institutions are 
greater. I am sorry, howevei, to note that you have taken it as 
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a personal insult. T can assure yon that it was not my intention 
nor is it my habit to do so. 

With all regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

Sd. U. N. Dhebar. 


“ An Open Letter to the Prime Minister ** 

Dated, Nagpur, the 12th Nov. 1968. 

Dear Shri Nehruji. 

On the 1st of August 1956, that is on the Tilak Anniversay 
Day in your Speech in Poona you unequivocally expressed, that 
you also had begun to realise the propriety behind the demand 
of Samyukta Maharashtra Province with Bombay City as Capital, 
and that you would yourself try to bring that about when a proper 
opportunity offered itself. Yet about four or five days afterwards^ 
when a conspiracy to form a bilingual Bombay was hatched by 
some members of the Lok-Sabha backed by the huge majority 
of members coming from Linguistic provinces of their own, you 
not only did not scotch that unholy conspiracy but connived 
at it. This proved that the words you uttered in your speech in 
Poona about the formation of Samyukta Maharashtra, wore hollow 
meaningless, and insincere. You connived at this conspiracy 
only to deprive Maharashtra Province of the City of Bombay. 
By doing this you did grave injustice to the Gujrati people also. 
Hence the agitation for a separate Mahagujrat Province was sup- 
erodded to the already existing agitation for a separate Maharash- 
tra Province, causing bitterness among the people and unnece¬ 
ssary difficulties for the Administration. 

You know that there is a great popular support behind 
the Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and the Mahagujrat Janata 
Parishad; as is evidenced by election results in Bombay City, 
Western Maharashtra, and some results in Gujrat also. There¬ 
fore to wean away the popular support from these organisations, 
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you diihhod thrni ns Fnscist Organisations. This charge can 
ho levelled at Gandhi s Dandi March also, which was organised 
to raid Government Salt Depots. So your Master Gandhi and 
you yoursi^lf also cannot escape this charge of Fascism. Tn fact 
you are the gi‘(uitest authoritarian or Fascist in the world today 
(aijo 3 ung greatest absolute i)ower hut passing off as a great demo¬ 
crat. Your dubhing the opposing organisations as Fascists, illus¬ 
trates your poIic\y of damning a dog Ix^fore shooting it. 

1 am not alone in levelling this eriiieisjn against your ])()li(^y. 
Your admiring biographer Frank Moraes has also criticised you 
in the same strain, says he in his ))ook, ’But in India today there 
is no one to restrain or guide Nehru. He is ('aesar, and from 
f^ac^sar one can a])jH‘al only to Ca(‘sa7*." Furthei’ on in his book 

Frank Moraes sa 3 ^s, “.As Prime Minister the President was 

no more than his dutiful nominee. Todaj^ Nebru is in Su])reme 
Control of both ,tho party and the State.’’ That is why the alleged 
advice given by the Presidnt to break up bilingual Bombay and 
form separate TVovinces of Maharashtra and Mahagujarat, was 
unceremoniously l)rushed aside at the A. I. C. C. Session held 
reecaitly at H yd(U*abad. 

You harbour special prejudices against Maharashtrians, 
which you have inherited from the British along with political 
power, for which you were groomed by them by sending 
you to Malaya, to be brought under the influence of Mountbatteii 
before being appointed as Vice-Piesidont in the Vieeroy’s Council. 
Frank Moraes in his book says, ‘'Nehru had admitted to an acquain¬ 
tance that Mountbatten and he did a bit of mutual indoctri¬ 
nation.’' 

I am aware of all these facts because I happened to be your 
prede^cessor in the V^iceroy's Council in charge of Commonwealth 
Relations Department. The present Satyagraha for Border 
Areas like Belgaum, brings into bold relief your prejudices against 
Maharashtrians. The Pataskar decision of holding village as a 
Unit in settling border disputes, is accepted by the Government 
of India in settling the disputes between Andhra and Tamilnad, 
and also between Mj^sore and Kerala but not between Mysore 
and Maharashtra. This is the outcome of prejudices against 
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Maharashtrians. If the Uniform principle of accepting the 
village as a unit, is accepted to s(?ttJe the disputes between Mysore 
and bilingual Bomba 3 % there will be no Satyagraha which is 
going on at present in the disputed areas like Belgaum, Karwar, 
BhaJki etc. If you declare the acceptance of village as a unit 
in this dispute 1 guarank’io the Satyagraha will be immediately 
given up. It will also preclude the possibility of a future 
Satyagraha for Marathi art‘as like Saunsar, Pandhurna Teegaon, 
MiiHai, Bhaisdehi, Burhanpur and a jiart of Bastar, at present 
included in the new Madhya. Pradesh. So it is upto you to prove 
that you harbour no prejudices agfiinst Maharashtrians. Will you 
do it and end the tJ’oiible ? I fear you will not. 

Recently in your speech at Baroda a f(^w' days ago you said 
that, you would be glad if separate ])rovinces of Samyukta 
Maharashtra with Bombay city, and Mahagujrat w^re formed. 
This remark of yours w'as ap 2 )lauded in that meeting also, which 
W'as supposed to consist of su])i)orters of Bilingual Bombay. That 
unmistakably shows which way the wind blows in Gujrat also. 
Will you now take this hint and take the intiative to form two 
Hc^iarate linguistic provinces of Maharashtra and Gujrat just like 
the other thirteen, to gladden your own heart ? If you do this 
no one will oj)pose you. So do not hide behind the decision of 
Parliament. It is a lame excuse and does not convince anybody; 
because peo 2 )le are cognisant of the fact that you wield absolute 
power over the Indian masses. Your admiring bio-grapher 
Frank Moraes says in his book, ‘‘ Like Krishna who lured the 
Gopis with his flute, Nehru lures India's masses with the magic 
of his mame." 

In the end I may frankly tell you that if you do not do this, 
people in Maharashtra will be justified in regarding you as the 
sole and bitter enemy of their legitimate aspirations, even worse 
than Morarji Desai. 

With Di\vali Greetings, 

Yours Sincerely, 

N. B. Kiiaee 
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This open letter was sent for publication to prominent English 
dailies and Marathi papers also but it was blacked out. It was 
jmbMmi by Marathi and Manvantar of Nagpur and Alamgir 
ofBornbity. It appears that in the Congress regime, by and large 
the Pi’eas given up ventilating public grievances, and has 
adopted the policy of singing hallelujahs to the Prime Minister 
and svciirin^ Govern mont patrona^o. 


(G) 

Address of Dr. N. B. Khare» President 
of the Akhil Bharat Hindu Mahasabha to 
the Press Conference at Calcutta on 22-3-1950 

I came to Calcuttato visit some of the East Bengal regugees 
camps near about to gain first hand knowledge about the atrocities 
perpetrated on East Bengal Hindus and also to consult the West 
Bengal Hindu Mahasabha in this matter of grave national import¬ 
ance, which has harmed the prestige and the fair name of India 
in the world. From the information thus gained by me I am 
constrained to say that the information supplied by the Govern¬ 
ment from time to time, minimises the gravity and extent of the 
outrages in East Bengal and thus indirectly helps the iron curtain 
irnposeed by the Pakistan Govemment. 

The orgy of massacre of Hindus broke out practically 
throughout East Pakistan towards the end of the first week of 
Februaiy ’60. East Bengal Prime Minister very eottvenieatly 
ascribes these happenings to my Presidential speech delivered at 
the Calcutta Session of the Hindoo Mehasabha held in the last 
week of December, 1949, and also to a speech subsequently 
made by Sardar Patel. To knock out this fanciful theory, it is 
sufficient only to mention the Bagerhat outrages on Hindus in 
December 1949 before the Hindu Mahasabha Session. I am 
glad that a Congressman of high eminence, an ex-President of the 
Congress viz., Acharya Kripalani says that it should be now 
clear to the meanest political intellect what this ganie is, Pakistan 
wants to rid its territories of the Hindu minority any-how. 
Further more be emphasiECS the fact that in this matter the 
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Government and the people of Palvistan are one. In my presi¬ 
dential address at the Calcutta Session of the Mahasabha held 
in December ’49, I had categorically mentioned that Pakistan 
was conceived in hatred, was established on hatred and was 
functioning on hatred of Hindus: and its policy was to get rid 
of the Hindus by genocide. My speech was then severely critised 
and ridiculed, but now at least wisdom is dawning upon some 
Congressmen: though the Government still appears to be 
purblind. 


This I think is due to its policy of over-secularism. This is 
evident from the recent statement made by the Prime Minister of 
India in the Indian Parliament. He has exaggerated what happ¬ 
ened in West Bengal and tried to minimise the atrocities in East 
Bengal. He says that most of the difficulties in the way of people 
corning away from East Bengal have now been removed. 
I visited Indo-Pakistan border near Bongaon yesterday and met 
about four or five hundred refugees who ci'ossed the border on 
loot into West Bengal. I saw that none of them carried any 
utensils, trunk or quantity of luggage; they came completely 
denuded except for the cloth covering their person and small 
bundle of rags, I accosted some of them and each one told me 
that every thing was taken away by the so-called Ansars: some 
of them described what happened two or three days ago in their 
locality. From this I gather that although there now no 
mass-killings, individual killing still takes place. Assurances 
conveyi'd by th(' Pi*ime Minister 's statement are thus belied. 

By ref(Tring to some incidents and giving approximate figures 
of migrations from each side, the Prime Minist('r's statement tries 
to equate West Bengal with East Bengal. This is simply amazing. 

I was at the Indo-Pakistan Border yesterday for about an hour. 
During this period while I saw about four or five hundred refugees 
coming away from Pakistan side, I saw about 15 or 20 Muslims 
leaving West Bengal with their belongings. So there cannot be 
any comparison between West Bengal and East Bengal situation. 

The proposal of joint declaration by the Prime Minister of 
India with the Prime Minister of Pakistan for the prot 3 ction of 
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minorities is an insult to India and is unfair to the West Bengal 
Government, because by implication it suggests that the situation 
of minorities in both the dominions is same or similar. Every 
one knows that this is not correct. Minorities in India are fully 
7 )rotected and minorities in Pakistan are always in danger of their 
life, honour and property. Nothing has happened in Calcutta 
as compared to what has happened in East Bengal. People of 
(^aleutta ought to be praised for their restraint under the gravest 
provocation. Prime Minister’s statement complains that Pakis¬ 
tan is following an Islamic policy: therefore there is no equality 
of treatment to minorities there. Nobody has prevented the 
Prime Minister from changing his policy. On the other hand, 
there is a demand from a large section of the public for a change 
in the policy to suit the circumstances. From the Government’s 
own statements made from time to time it is patent to everybody 
that agreements or declarations made by Pakistan Government 
are not worth the paper on which these are made. Indeed the 
faith of our Prime Minister is as pathetic as the faith of Chamber- 
lain in Hitler. It is significant that even in the statement made 
by the Pakistan Prime Minister a couple of days ago, after his 
long over-due visit to Dacca in which he has shed crocodile tears, 
he has referred to his anxiety about the Muslims in India, 
Pakistan will be always at this game ; and the Hindu minority in 
East Bengal will never be safe; the apparent lull is only a lull 
before another storm of communal frenzy. Everything there is 
well-planned and the apparent calm is only a strategy. 

It is worth-while hereto give approximate figures of casuali- 
ties in the recent holocaust in East Bengal. This is a conservative 
estimate supplied to me by the West Bengal Hindu Mahasa a 
which in rendering v'tiluable services in giving relief to the dis¬ 
tressed and whole heartedly co-oi)erating with the West Bengal 
Government in this matter. The total number of Hindus killed 
in East Bengal during this recent holocaust comes to about 31,000; 
the number of wounded and maimed must bo very much larger. 
At a modest estimate more than 10,000 Hindu women have been 
dishonoured and abducted. The money value of property of 
Hindus looted and destroyed comes to about Rs. 200 crores of 
rupees. But this is not the whole picture. The entire property of 
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the derelect refugees is now practical!}^ at the mercy of Muslims 
and its value is likely to exceed a thousand crores of rupees. 

The situation is awful. The cup is full to the brim. The 
Prime Minister has himself said that it brooks no delay. An 
outrage upon humanity has been and is still being perpetrated- 
Civilisation and culture demand protection of women and vindi¬ 
cation of their honour. For one Miss Ellis kidnapped by trans 
border of Pathans, the whole of the British Government was moved, 
but our Government is looking on with helpless impotence. 

The Prime Minister is apparently against exchange of popula¬ 
tion. But I may remind him that during the holocaust in the 
Punjab in 1947, he said in the 3rd week of August 1947 that situa¬ 
tion had now' arisen that a large scale exchange of j)opulation had 
become necessary: and migration of live to six million people on 
either side was arranged at Government level. There is nothing 
saorosant in a particular remedy to meet a particular evil. The'* 
question is that action drastic and immediate is necessary. For 
instance the Mridula Policy to recover abducted women is futile ; 
Kaihor Policy is needed in this matter at least. Viewed in this 
contest the Prime Minister's statement is at once unsatisfactory 
and disappointing. It betrays a Hamlet mentality. He should 
give up his diffidence and be self-confident. He should ask his 
foreign Embassies to bring it to the notice of the world, that Pakis¬ 
tan is not a civilised State, and immediately order an armed inter¬ 
vention in Pakistan at least to protect the honour of women. If 
Pakistan resents and there is a war he should go ahead and incor¬ 
porate East Bengal vdth the Indian Union and secularise it. 
Instead of Hamlet he should behave like Arjun, Jaiiata Janardan 
is behind him. If he cannot do that he should stand down from 
the chariot. 

(H) 

Critical Analysis of Aney^s Politics* 

During the bi-election to the House of the People from the 
Nagpur-Umrer Constituency caused by the death of Mrs. Anasu - 
yabai Kale the sitting member, Mr. M. S. Aney was set up as a 
Congress candidate to fill in the vacancy. I issued a statement 
which has appeared in the Nagpur Times dated 25th December 
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1958, imderthe caption ‘ AneymuM be defeated which contained a 
critical analysis of Aney s political career and somersaults. During 
the whole course of the election propaganda, neither Mr. Aney 
himself, nor any Congress leader on his behalf, has challenged 
any of the statements of fact made in the critical analysis publi- 
in the Nagpur Tihics, Yet Mr. Aney was elected with 
overwhelming majority. This is the measine of the degree^ of 
mental slavery inculcated by the Congress in the Indian masses. 
The statement is quotc^d here in full with the courtesy of Nagpur 
Times, 

Aney Must Be Defeated : 

Sir,—In the issue of your popular paj)er dated 22-12-5S, my 
friend Shri 7^. R. Mandlekar has advocated the caus(‘ of Batmji 
Aney, and asked the p(^ople to allow' him to b(^ elected unopposed 
in the ensuing bi-eJ(‘ction for the Nagpiir-Urnrer Lok Sahha seat. 
Aney is my friend also, and I have respect for him as one of the 
old guards of Lokmanya Tilak’s party. But his qualifications end 
here, and I join issue with Mandlekar on many points raised by 
him in favour of Aney. 

The Congress Organisation has acknowledged defeat, and 
shown a complete bankruptcy of principle and statemianship in 
setting up Aney as a Congress candidate because Aney has almost 
always acted independently of the Congress, and has never been 
a Congressman bound to the Congress Chariot. Even when there 
W'as no individual liberty to differ from the Congress, Aney has 
acted against the fVmgress, uhen he felt like it. 

He was one of tlic stalwarts of the Swaraj Party, which was 
a party of rebels against the Congress formed after the session of the 
Gaya Congress held in 1922. Then he rebelled against the Swaraj 
Party also on the issue of office acceptance after the Tanibe episode, 
when Tambe accepted the Home-Membership of the then C. P, 
Government against the Swarajist discipline. As a consequence 
of this revolt the responsivist party was formed, and as every one 
knows Aney was its leader atoi^ with Kelkar, Jaykar and Moonje. 
At the Kanpur seasion of the Congress held in 1926, the 
Congress itself accepted the Swarajist programme of contesting the 
elections. But Aney was not in it; he joined the so-called 
nationalist party under Pandit Malaviya’s leadership. 
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No doubt after the Lahore session of the Congress held in 
1929 Aney joined the Satyagraha movement of the Congress of 
1930-32, and came in the lime-light by becoming its President 
and being arrested in Calcutta. But after the Patna decision of 
1934 when the congress contested the general elections to 
provincial assemblies in 1936, he broke all Congress discipline and 
issued a statement opposing Barrister Barlinge, the Congress 
candidate for the University seat, and supporting his friend B. G. 
Khaparde on personal and narrow grounds. 

The Second World War broke out in 1939. Mahatma Gandhi 
carried on the Congress individual Civil Disobedience movement 
in 1940-41, but Aney accepted a seat on the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council in October 1941 and thus acted glaringly against the then 
All-India policy of the Congress. Congress started the ‘ Quit 
India’ Movement in August 1942 and all Congn'ss leaders were 
arrested when Aney was a member of the Viceroy’s Council and 
leader of the Central Legislative Assembly. In September 1942 
as a leader of the Central Assembly and member of the Viceroy’s 
Council, Aney made a s})eech criticising and condemning the 
C^ongr(*ss movement. 

He turned down the request made by Prof(*ssor Bhansali to 
enquire into the alleged outrages on women at Chimur by the 
Police and military. As a protest against this, Bhansali started 
a fast at Aney's bungalow at New Delhi, was arrested there and 
brought to Wardha. Apparently Aney was not affected by Bhansali’s 
fast. But in February 1943 when Gandhi undertook a fast 
unto capacity in the Aga Khan Palace jail in Poona, Aney resigned 
his job in the Viceroy’s Council perhaps in ftnir of the Mahatma’s 
possible death and went to Poona and sat at his feet. But Aney 
soon after acce 2 )ted the High Commissionership in Ceylon, No 
princij)]e was involved in the acceptance of this office by Aney. 

When the Indian Constituent Assembly was established, 
Aney was nominated to it by the Southern Maharashtrian Princes, 
as thei^ representative to safeguard their interests. Southern 
Maratha country is a part of Maharashtra which Aney now detests 
and wants to separate from, as a staunch Vidarbhite. But 
here also Aney soon gave up his responsibility of representing the 
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Southern Maratha states and accepted the Governorsliip of Bihar 
offered to him by the Congress in early January 1948. 

From the political career of Bapuji Aney described in brief 
in the previous paragraj)hs, can any one hold him guilty of being 
steadfast and loyal to any party or any principle ? Yet Mandlokar 
congratuIntea the Congress for its choice of a candidate full of 
merits. But I forget! The Congress itself is a bundle of con- 
tradictions and hyj)ocracies, 

Aney even in his old age, and condition of infirmity, has very 
strenuous by and zealously carried on single-handed, a propaganda 
in favour of separate Mahavidarbha during the recent months. 

It is well known that the Congress stands for bilingual Bombay 
yet Aney has accepted the Congress ticket. This proves his 
unreliability even for the cause of Maha-Vidarbha. 

In spite of all those glaring blemishes in Aney’s political 
career Mandlekar praises him to the skies and advises the 
Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti to take an undertaking from him 
and withdraw in his favour. 8 a 3 ^s Mandh^kar, what may not be 
achieved by the flood and sweet of several Satyagrahis all oV6>r 
bilingual Bombay, may be achieved by the lead which Lokuayak, 
Aney must give at this juncture. ’’ This is a hyper))ole and a 
fin(^ specimen of blind hero-worship. 

Under these circumstances it is the duty of the electors to 
give Aney a crushing defeat. 

( Dr.) n. B. Khare 

(I) 

My Review of the English Biography of Pandit Nehru 
written by Frank Moraes under the caption : 

NEHRU AS I KNOW HIM 
AND 

AS DEPICTED IN HIS ENGLISH BIOGRAPHY BY 
SHRI FRANK MORAES OF THE TIMES OF INDIA 

I read with great pleasure the Biography of Pandit Jawaharlal 

Nehru written by Shri Frank Moraes, a noted Indian Journalist 

« * 
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Haying some knowledge of Contemporary Indian eventff, I was so 
enthralled by the book that I read it twice over. As the author 
himself points out in his preface this book is a political biography 
and therefore it is as much a history of modem India as a 
biography of Pandit Nehru. 

As a narration of Historical events it is explanatory as well as 
critical. It is also revealing in some places and concealing in 
others and betrays signs of mental reservation and inhibition at 
many places. Therefore I must say it is not an un-biased and 
factual history and in some measure it is incomplete. As I have 
played some part in the Indian National Movement and have 
inside knowledge of many political events, I propose to review 
tliis book ill that light in the following paragraphs. 

In the first two introductory chapters the author says about 
his hero that he tries to conquer by delay and has a streak of 
femininity which occasionally finds vent in petulance; while 
describing his boy-hood the author says that the companion-less 
lad often sought the company of a Muslim who served as a major- 
domo in his household, and snuggling upto him, listened to the 
tales of the ‘ Arabian Nights. ” This reveals reasons for Pandit 
Nehru s attitude in international politics and his approach to the 
Muslim World in general, and to Pakistan, Goa and Kashmir 
in particular. 

The author has given rather a detailed description of Pandit 
Nehru’s education in England from 1905 to 1912. During this 
period the author says that his hero was politically conscious of 
his own country. His Asian consciousness was aroused by the 
Busso-Japanese War and he followed political events in India, 
England and elsewhere with emotional interest and fervour. The 
author has mentioned Jawaharlal’s Indian contemporaries in 
England like J. M. Sengupta, Shree Prakash, Dr, Syed Mahamud, 
Tasadduk Ahmed Khan Sherwani, Saif-ud-din Kitohlew, Dr! 
Khansaheb and others. But he failed to mention some contem¬ 
poraries like Veer Savarkar, Madanlal Dhingra and others. 

He has mentioned Muzaffarpore Bomb-incident of 1908 but he has 
not mentioned the first anniversary of the Indian War of Inde- 
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penclencc of 1857 celebrated in England at the in»tance of Veer 
Simirkar although it raised a furore in the journalistic and poli- 
tical world of England. Ho has a/so failod to take any notice of 
the poJitlcnl murder oC Sir Curzon Wylie comwitted ill England 
in 1000 by Madanhil Bhingva, a close associate of Veer Savarkav, 
He has a lso failed to menf ion the murder of Jackson, Collector of 
Nnsik in 1909 l>y Kanhere, a member of the Secret Society 
sponsored by Veer Savarkar. It is well-known that when Savarkar 
was arresttxl in this connection and was being taken to India, he 
plunged into the sea near Marseilles to escape from British custody 
and touched the Piench soil. This question was n^ferred to the 
International Court and thus gave prominence for the first time 
in the International World to the qut'stion of India’s Independence. 
Savarkar was ultimi^tely sentenced to two terms of transportion for 
life by an Indian Court. All these political events must necessarily 
have made some impression on Nehru’s emotional and impress¬ 
ionable young mind. But the author is silent about it even while 
giving a detailed account. This must appear to have been due to 
some sort of inhibition or prejudice either of the author or his hero. 

In this connection the author has specially mentioned Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha in 1913 in South Africa. He has also mentioned tTie 
‘ volatile extremism ’ of Tilak and somewhere else dubded Subha- 
shchandra Bose as ‘ volatile Subhash ’! This can only be done by 
a prejudiced mind. Although Nehru wan attracted by Gandhi, 
he was repelled by his fads and peculiarities, and aa the author 
says Nehru and his colleagues while discussing Gandhi among 
themselves consoled themselves with the half-humorous resolves 
that when Swarajya came Gandhi’s idiosyncrasies would not be 
encouraged but for the ])reseiit they must be tolerated. This half- 
humorous resolve has now developed into a fully serious fact and 
all Gandhian fads with the exception of partiality to Muslims have 
disappeared in practice. In this connection it will be worth 
while mentioning Gandhi’s definition of India’s political goal 
which according to the author was, ‘*A federation of friendly 
interdependent States rather than Independence ”, The author 
says that this did not inspire Nehru at all. Yet it is surprising 
to find that ultimately Nehru elected to remain in the Common¬ 
wealth which can be defined as a Federation of inter-dependent 
States not necessarily friendly. 
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Referring to the Swarajya Party Agitation and the fight 
between prochangers and no-changers in the Congress the author 
says that Nehru was sick at heart and not interested in elections 
or electoral manoeuvres. In spite of all this Nehru has taken to 
election lik<- fish takes to water and now is practising “ The 
gentle art of getting votes from the poor and campaign funds 
from the rich by i)romising to protect each from the other. ” 
Nehru has great pow’er of accomodation or adaptation to circum¬ 
stances. Nehru was badly beaten by Police Lathis at the time of 
the boycott of the Simon Commission. About this incident Nehru 
says, “ The bodily pain 1 felt was quite forgotten in a feeling 
of exhilaration that I was physically strong enough to face and 
bear lathi blows. Nehru has descril>ed these lathi charges as little 
short of monstrous; but he has so accomodated himself that his 
police now deliver such lathi blows on his subjects with great gusto, 
perhaps to create the same feelings of exhilaration in them. 

After the Salt Satyagraha of 1930 there was the Gandhi- 
Irwin truce of 1931 the terms of which were not liked by many. 
As the author points out the Congress Working Committee was also 
disturbed by this settlement as there was no full amnesty to poli¬ 
tical prisoners; and the issue of the death-sentence on Bhagatsingh 
was most contentious and Public opinion demaneded that it should 
be commuted. About this issue the author says, “ On March 
23rd despite Gandhiji’s desperate pleading, Bhagatsingh was 
executed. ” This statement of the author is not true to facts. 
Gandhiji had an interview at Delhi with Emerson, the then Home 
Secretary of the Government of India about the middle of March 
1931, wliile he was on his way to Karachi to attend the Congress 
Session held there towards the end of March. I can swear an 
affidavit that I have read an account of this interview given to 
me by E. Baghavendra Rao. From this account it would 
appear that Gandhiji agreed to water down the ideal of complete 
Independence. He also told Emerson that Bhagatsingh must 
be executed for his crime but suggested to Emerson that the 
Government could help him by postponing the execution till 
after the Karachi Congress was over so that the resolution electing 
Gandhi as the sole delegate to the 2nd Round Table Conference 
may be passed unanimously. Emerson replied that this could 
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oixt^ily 1)0 done hut he was surprised at such a request from a high 
])ersonage like Gandhi. At this Gandhi was non-plussed and said 
ho had nothing more to say. As a result of all this Bhagatsingh 
was deliheratt^ly oxooutod on the 23rd of March four or five days 
before th(' Karachi Congress to avoid any fals(* notions at Karachi 
about Gandhi’s intervention. This incident upset Nehru who 
had met Bhagatsingh and admired his spirit; therefore Nehru 
poignantly said, '' The corpse of Bhagatsingh would stand between 
us and England. ” Future events show that these poignant 
sentiments of Nehru wore evanescent. Nehru was so displeased 
with the terms of Gandhi-lrwin truce that he told Gandhi point- 
blanc that the Congress should cease to exist with the coming 
of freedom. On the day of Gandhi’s death Gandhi also gave 
expression to the same view that Congress should be wound up 
as freedom has been attained but surprisingly enough Nehru has 
not followed this Gandhi's directive which was in consonance 
with his own views })reviously expressed. 

About the second Round Table Conference which Gandhi 
attended the author says, “ looking back at the conference it is 
impossible to absolve Gandhi entirely of blame for the subsequent 

deepening fissure between Hindus and Muslims.politically 

his mission had failed, and Hindu-Muslim division on the consti¬ 
tutional plane had if any thing been intensified.” The country 
should be grateful to the author for laying his finger on this 
true historical fact. 

The second Civil Disobedience Camj)aign of 1932-34 also 
faded; and on the 7th April 1934 Gandhi issued a public 
statement calling off this movement and approving of the move 
to contest the election und(’r the Govt, of India Act 1935. Nehru who 
w%‘is in jail was very indignant and outraged . He wrote in a 
burst of angry candour , “ It seemed to me an insult to the intelli¬ 
gence and an amazing performance for the leader of a National 
Movement. ” Nehru also questioned the propriety of a National 
Movement being conducted on the basis of an individuafs 
{Gandhi’s )whim. Yet he continued meekly to follow Gandhi. 

Pandit Nehru was elected President of the Paizpur Congress 
which was held in 1936, just before the elections to the Premneial 
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ARReTn1)lle?». Tn bis Presidential address Pandit Nehru said, 
(Congress) is anti imperialist and tries for great changes in our' 

political and economic structure.Congressmen were 

going to the Legislatures not to co-operate with the Government 
of India Act but to combat it. ” He emphasized his personal 
view that the only logical consequence of the policy of the Congress 
was to have nothing to do with the acceptance of office. But 
Gandhi and Rajaji held the contrary view and Rajaji with the 
full knowledge of Gandhiji and quite contrary to the Congress 
discipline then, had a secret interview with Lord Erskine, the then 
Governor of Madras and assured him that the Congress will not 
wieckor combat the Act but will work it just like the Liberals. 
When this was communicated to Lord Linlithgo, the then Viceroy, 
he issued a long statement in June , 1937, which resulted in 
acceptance of office by Congressmen. I was elected Prime Minister 
in C. P. and Berar in July 1937, and knowing nothing of the 
secret agreement between the Congress top-leadei's and the Vice¬ 
roy I tried for Government holiday on Independence Day i.e. 
26th January 1938. Before doing so I sought the permission of 
the President of the Congress, Pandit Nehru. He gave it willingly 
in a short letter dated 22nd December 1937, which was as follows, 

“ I have your letter of the 19th of December. I am glad 
to learn that you are taking action about January 26th being 
declared a public holiday. I entirely agree with you that such 
action should be uniform in all the Congre*ss Provinces. I am 
writing to the other Prime Ministers accordingly. ”.. 

After much wrangling with Sir Hyde Gowan, the then Gover- 
nor of C. P. and Berar I secured his consent for declaring such 
a holiday. But Lord Linlithgo opposed it. While communicat¬ 
ing this fact to me Hyde Gowan read a letter received by him 
from Lord Sir Linlithgo which disclosed all the manoeuwes of 
Gandhiji and Rajaji for office acceptance and also disclosed 
how Pandit Nehru betrayed me by declaring that there would 
be no dead-lock on this issue in spite of his proclamation at 
Faizpur in favour of combating the Act. All these are public facts 
and in so far as the author has failed to make reference to these 
fact^ in his biography it is incomplete in material particulars. 
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During the II World War, came the ‘ Quit India ’ resolution 
of the Congress about which there are some fantastic ideas in the 
public mind; but the author has done a great service by pointing 
out that Nehru and Gandhi both had the same feeling that there 
should not bo any large scale embarrassment to the British War 
efforts, "'The resolution Nehru affirmed, ''is in no sense a 
challenge to anyone./ "If the British Government accepts 
the proposal (formation of Interim Government.) it will change 
the position for the better, both internal and international, from 
every point of view. You know that Gandhiji has agreed that 
British and other Armed Forces stationed in India might continue*' 
Does it not strike out the very bottom of ‘‘ Quit India ? This 
inference is further strengthened by the disclosure by the author 
of this book under review that after passing this ' Quit India' 
resolution on the 9th August 1942, Gandhi remarked to his Secre¬ 
tary, Mahadeo Desai, “ After my speech of last night, they will 
never arrest me. " Subsequent events were a satire on Gandhi’s 
political acumen. 

All Congress leaders including Gandhi were put behind prison 
bars on the 9th of August, 1942. Lord Linlithgo held that the 
Quit India resolution was responsible for the outbreak of popular 
violence. Gandhiji announced a fast unto capacity in answer 
to the Viceroy’s charge. He commenced it in the Agakhan 
Palace Jail in Poona, on 9th February 1943. The author 
describes the purpose of the fast in the following words, 

“ What the Mahatma possibly visualized (object of the fast) 
wat3 vhe release of the Working Committee and himself. " Lord 
Linlithgo called this move of the Mahatma “Political Blackmail"* 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru although he had an intellectual antipathy 
to fast as a political weapon, said that Gandhi used a moral weapon 
and survived the ordeal. But actually it was hardly an ordeal as 
from the 9th day of the fast and onwards, Gandhi was being fed 
with Musambi ( sweet lime ) juice as required till the 21st day i. e, 
2nd March 1943, on which date Gandhi broke his fast with the same 
Musambi juice offered by Kasturba. These facts can be ascertained 
from reports published in the Press by Dr. B. C. Royi Devdas 
Gandhi and others. It is well-known that Devdas Gandhi refused 
to assess publicly the merits of the fast imdergone by his father. 
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I must say tWefore that this book is guilty of concealing these 
important facts. 

This fast failed to achieve its object. On February 22nd 
1944, Gandhi’s wife Kasturba died in detention. Gandhi there¬ 
fore must have felt frustrated and his health deteriorated resulting 
ultimately in a heart-attack. On the 5th of May, 1944, Gandhi 
was released from jail. The author does not at all mention why 
and how Gandhiji was released although politically to do so was 
very relevant. This silence of the author on this important topic 
is very surprising; because in describing elsewhere the relation¬ 
ship subsisting between Lady Mountbatten and Pandit Nehru 
the author has mentioned the fact of Lady Mountbatten’s mother 
having been a class-fellow of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu in England! 
which obviously is a most irrelevant fact. 

The author cannot be unaware of the circumstances that led 
to the release of Gandhi as they were described in detail by Shri 
Pyarelal a Secretary of Gandhi in a series of articles under the 
caption, ‘ Last Phase” published in the “Times of India” 
(author’s own paper) itself, during January and February, 1956. 
Prom these articles it would be evident that during this heart- 
attack Gandhi’s life was despaired of and the Govt, was so 
adamant and so cruel that it had determined not to release 
Gandhi at all and to allow him to die in jail. Pyarelal also 
disclosed that in the event of death Govt, had issued instruc¬ 
tions to its officers in the matter of performing obsequies after 
death. Pyarelal attributed the sudden release of Gandhi under 
such heart-rending circumstances to the Grace of God. But this 
fact can be explained on a more rational hypothesis of cause 
and effect. It was rumoured in high political circles around 
the Viceroy then, that Gandhi conveyed to the Viceroy through a 
high Bombay Ck>vernment official an assurance that, if released, 
he (Gandhi) would bring the Congress to the Constitutional path 
and keep it there. The fact that the Viceroy released Gandhi 
secretly without ti^ng into confidence his Executive Council, 
supports this rumour. No Government in the world would be 
foolish enough to aUow a person of Gaudhi’s eminence and 
importance to die in jail under those conditions. 
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Gandhi’s release, while the Working Committee waa still in 
jail must have acted as an inferiority complex upon him. 
TbL is no wonder therefore that as the author says Gandhi 
outside jail realized that the hist thing to do was to break the 
political stalemate. He therefore as was his wont requested Vice¬ 
roy Wavell for an interview which was refused. Perhaps Waved 
must have thought that it was wise to watch Gandhi’s movements 
after release, for a time, to test the sincerity of the alleged assu¬ 
rance. But Gandhi was impatient. He therefore wrote a letter 
to Dr. Jaykar supplicating for his intervention as in 1931, and 
emphasizing the fact that Jaykar’s intervention was very nece¬ 
ssary as although he (Gandhi) was released from jail he felt 
that he was helpless in a blind alley and unable to find his way 
out. Jayakar did not intervene this time. This Gandhi’s letter 
was published in Vividh Vrittn, a powerful Marathi weekly whose 
editor Rambhau Tatnis was a friend of the author. Yet the 
author is mysteriously silent about this important Gandhi-Jayakar 
correspondence. I am prepared to swear an affidavit about this. 

After this, Gandhi turned to Jinnah to break the political 
stalemate and expressed his willingness to discuss the partition 
of India. This interview on Gandhi’s initiative took place at 
Jinnah’s house in September, 1944. As the author says, “ It 
pointed to the leeway which the League had made up while the 
Congress was immobilized. ” 

By May-day 1945, Hitler was defeated and the War in Europe 
Was over and V Day was to be celebrated in India. In this 
connection, the author says, “Lord Wavell meanwhile had been 
summoned to London, for consultations.” But the author is 
mysteriously silent about all the political events that happened 
in India which led to the summoning of Lord Wavell to London. 
These events were published in the Press and criticised as they 
tvere very important. The author therefore could hot have been 
unaware of them. 

Shortly after September, 1944 Dr. Syed Mahmud, a member 
of the Congress Working Committee, was released- from Ahmed- 
nagar Jail because he had sent a letter of apedogy to the Viceroy 
which was read before the Executive Council. The Congress 
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Press critimed Dr. Syed Mahmud but Gandhi is.sucd a press 
statement defending him. After release Syed Mahmud went to 
Sewagram to see Gandhiji who made him write a letter to Shri 
Biiulabhai Desai. The purport of this letter was that Gandhiji 
had heard iJjat Nawab Zada Liaquat Ali Khan of the Muslim 
eague Par< > in the Central Assembly was ready to form a Central 
overnment in alliance with the Congress and that Bhulabhai 
esai should meet him and enquire about the terms and conditions 
and enter into a pact with him. Bhulabhai ultimately met Liaquat 
i and the notorious Bhulabhai-Liyakat Ali formula was evolved, 
to which Gandhi also gave his consent. The principal terms of 
the formula were parity between the Congress and the Muslim 
eague in the Central Govt, and the immediate release 
o the Congress Working Committee members from Jail, 
^ soon as this Government came into existence. Viceroy 
avell was highly delighted at this conspiracy to surrender the 
ongress. He immediately communicated with the British Govt, in 
England and therefore was summoned there and Sir John Colville, 
t ( Governor of Bombay was appointed to officiate as Viceroy. 

out January 1945 one of my colleagues in the Viceroy’s Council 
R p ^ancis Mudie, the Home Member, approached Shri 
• T. er in Bombay to sound him as to whether he was willing 
to join the Bhulabhai-Liyakat Cabinet keeping the Working 
ommittee members in jail. (Tliis fact has been disclosed by 
t'yarelal, Gandhiji’s secretary, in the Times of India.) This 
coMpiracy was given publicity in the press and Bhulabhai was 
1 er y criticized by the Congress Press as a traitor to the organi¬ 
sation. On this Gandhiji issued a Press Statement asking the 
people not to criticize Bhulabhai as “His efforts had my blessings” 


I happened to be a member of the Viceroy’s Council then, 
and criticized Bhulabhai in my speech in the Central Assembly 
on the 22nd March, 1946 de-scribing the Bhulabhai-Liyakat con- 
pnacy as a treachery to the Congress. A few days after tiliis my 
mend Mr. Shri Prakash, the present Governor of Bombay came 
to iay hou^ and severely castigated me for bitterly criticizing 
my erstwhile leader, Bhulabhai, when I was a member of the 

Congress Party in the Central Assembly. Furthermore he asked 

me ta give the benefit of my official position to the Congress by 
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trying to get the Working Committee Members released from 
Jail as they must have been tired and frustrated by their long 
confinement in Jail, for about 3 years, Mayoos was the 
Urdu word Mr, Shri Prakash used. I gave promise to Shri 
Prakash and wrote a letter to Sir John Colville, the officiating 
Viceroy, on the 9th May 1945 requesting him to release the Working 
Committee Members and other detenues and to commute the 
life sentences of the Chimur, Ashti and other similar prisoners 
on the occasion of the celebration of V ’ Day for Victory against 
Germany. Sir John Colville sent a sympathetic reply dated 12th 
May 1945 saying that he would place the letter before the permanent 
incumbant that is, Lord Wavell, who returned to India on the 
5th June, 1945. The letter must have been placed before him. 

I argued with him and also in the meeting of the Executive 
Council which took the decision of releasing the Congress 
Working Committee Members. All these facts about which 
I am prepared to swear an affidavit, had been published in an 
English biography of mine, published in Delhi in April 1951. I 
must say the author has not been very careful in choosing his 
bibliography. 

About the I.N.A. trials held in December 1945 the author 
says, “ The accused were convicted but were released almost 
immediately by order of the then Commander-in-Chief General 
Sir Claude Auchinleck. New Delhi was on the retreat.’’ The 
author has described Nehru’s reaction about I.N.A. trials. Nehru 
said, ‘‘ It became a trial of strength between the Indian people 
and the will of those who held Power in India and it was the will 
of the people that triumphed in the end.” In this matter also I 
must say, that the author had not taken care to inform himself 
fully and correctly. All the details and the detailed conversation 
that took place between me and Sir Claude Auchinleck was 
published in my English biography mentioned in the previous 
paragraph. From that it would be seen that I extracted a promise 
of pardon to the I. N. A. accused from Sir Claude Auchinleck 
before I gave up my opposition to the Scheme of the trials. And 
it was not the will of the Indian people but the will of the Army 
Personnel that did the trick; because in a Gallup poll taken on the 
question, 80 p. c. of the Indian Army personnel voted that the 
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1.. A. trials sYiould not be \ve\d. As Mr. AWee, \be 
Prexuier, has freely admitted in the British Parliament this proven 
disloyalty of thc^ Indian Army and the Mutiny of the Royal Indian 
Navy in Bombay and other naval establishments like Karachi, 
Calcutta, Delhi and Madras and such other things were the cause 
of the British quitting India. Sardar Patel advised the Naval 
Mutineers in Bombay to surrender, which must have created a 
favourable impression about the Congress in the British mind. 
Tlie author has referred to this Naval Mutiny in the following 
words, viz., ‘‘Now, by a queer irony, a Mutiny of the Navy was 
to signalize the transfer of India from foreign dependence to 
freedom. Britain was preparing to quit India. But before 
quitting she was to divide. ” 

The author is correct in the above statement because it has 
been the British Imperial Policy to divide a country before quitt¬ 
ing it e. g. Ireland, Egypt, Palestine and India. The British are 
manoeuvring even now to divide the little Island of C 3 rprus. In 
this connection of the manoeuvres to divide India, two incidents 
in Nehru’s life are important, viz., his visit to Singapore and 
Malaya in the first quarter of 1946, which had been casually 
mentioned by the author on page 330 ; and his election to the 
Congress Presidentship after his return from Singapore which 
had also been casually mentioned by the author on page 318. 
Both these incidents had an intrigue behind them and had been 
conducive to the partition of India. 

It is well-known that all prominent Indians in Malaya were 
charged with high treason and collaboration with the Japanese 
in the first quarter of 1946. As a Commonwealth Relations 
member I sent lawyers to Malaya to defend the Indian accused, 
and they were all acquitted. ( This has been admitted in the 
official publication, * Loksabha, who is who ’ published on the 
Ist March, 1966. ) I, besides doing this, sent a medical mission 
to Malaya and enough money and material to mitigate the misery 
of our people there. All this was an official move of mine. At 
that time the Government of India was not liked b)’^ the public, 

I therefore thought that if I sent some top-ranking non-officials 
to tour Malaya and console our people there, it would be a move 



liked by the public, I therefore proposed to the Viceroy to 
send Pandit H. N. Kunzru and P. Kodandrao to Malaya, of course 
at Government expense. Viceroy Lord Wavell curtly turned 
down my proposal saying Everything has been done in Malaya 
according to your choice and there is nothing left to be done now ; 
and I would not allow the Government to bear the expenses of the 
Malayan tour of these two Jonnies. ” I was nonplussed for the 
moment but argued and persevered. Ultimately, Wavell yielded 
when I told him that the two Jonnies were liberals and not danger¬ 
ous and the expenses would be a mere flea-bite, and his name 
would go down in the History of India as the most humane Viceroy 
if he accepted my proposal. So Pandit Kunzru and Kodandrao 
were sent to Malaya and they began their tour. 

About a fortnight after this, I got a shoclc of my life during 
my interview with Wavell when he told me that he was sending 
Pandit Nehru to Malaya. It was most intriguing that Wavell 
who stoutly opposed the sending of harmless liberals like Kunzru 
and Kondandrao to Malaya should want to send an extremist 
‘ Quit India ’ politician like Nehru to Malaya. Obviously this 
must be regarded as an outcome of a secret confabulation between 
Nehru and Wavell either direct or through some intermediary. 
The reasons for this were not far to seek. Although Subhash 
Chandra Bose disappeared after the fall of the Atom bomb on 
Hiroshima about the middle of August 1946 pro-Subhash influence 
still persisted in Malaya. There could not have been any better 
antidote to counteract this pro-Subhash influence than Pandit 
Nehru, because when Subhash-invasion was threatening Bengal 
about July-August, 1945, Pandit Nehru went to Calcutta 
and in a public speech threatened to fight against Subhash 
with sword in hand. Against Subhash means obviously 
for the British. The significance of this was not lost on 
the acutely political-minded British. Therefore they must 
have decided to transfer power to Nehru’s hands. Wavell, 
howsoever pro-Muslim, was not for partition of India. 
He was to be recalled and was to be succeeded by Mount- 
batten as Viceroy as the South East Asia Command was in 
its closing phases. Mountbatten as events proved was obviously 
in favour of furthering the policy of the partition of India. It 
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was thc'roforo necessary to bring Nehru under the influence of 
Mountbatton so that with power in hand he might readily consent 
to partition, as soon as Mountbatteii became the Viceroy. Nehru’s 
nature was assessed by Cambell Johnson, the Press attache to 
Viceroy Mountbatteii in the following words, viz., ‘‘ Lord Louis 
Mountbatten soon found out that Pandit Nehru was amenable 
to flattery and fond of self-adulation. ” Therefore Pandit 
Nehru was sent to Singapore as the future 'Prime Minister of India 
and Mountbatten was askc'd to give him adequate reception. 
Nehru had admitted to an acquaintance that Mountbatten 
and he did a bit of mutual indoctrination. Being thus hyp¬ 
notized, Nehru groomed for powder returned to India. Demo¬ 
cratically it was improper to give power in Nehru’s hands unless 
he was either the President of the Congress or leader of the 
Congress party in th(^ Cimtral Assembly. He was neither. 
Therefore Moiilana Azad who w^as the President of the Congress 
till then, was inspired to resign on the score of ill-health. Nehru 
was elected in his place and installed in power as the Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of the Viceroy’s Council on the 2nd Seiitember, 1946, 

The great Calcutta Killing in pursuance of the ‘ direct action 
resolution ’ of the Muslim League began on the 16th of August, 
1946. As the author says, Jinnah openly said that he would give 
the British and the Congress a demonstration of bloodshed and 
Civil War thereby black-mailing and bludgeoning both, into accep¬ 
tance of Pakistan, But the Civil War was obviously only against 
Hindoos. Nehru declared at Meerut on 21st November 1946, 
There is a mental alliance between the League and senior British 
officials. ” This is an evidence of Anglo-Muslim Conspiracy to 
divide the country. It w\as a fortuitous circumstance that the 
Muslim League did not join the Viceroy’s Council on 2nd Sep¬ 
tember 1946. It gave the Congress and pro-Congress Viceroy’s 
council a golden opportunity in view of Jinnah’s pronouncement 
mentioned before, to ban the League and impound Jinnah and 
Liyakat Ali and nip Pakistan in the bud. But alas ! Instead 
of doing this the Congress and the Viceroy ran after the League 
and persuaded it to join the Executive Council. The Muslim 
League on account of this weak-kneed policy of Nehru had the 
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best in both the worlds. Thus their bloody direct action nourished 
and they could successfully disrupt the Central Government. 


On page the author has described in some detail the 
relationship that subsists between Pandit NtAru and Lady Mount- 
batten. Says the author, '' On Nehru particularly Edwina 
Mountbatten (Lady Mountbatten) made an immediate impact 

.she sensed that what Nehru most wanted, and did not know 

how to achieve, was to relax. And in the coming months at the 
height of many tense grave crises, she was abJe to coax him into 
a few moments of relaxation, in company, or along with her hus- 
J)and or daughter, or by herself. More than any other person 
she was able to soothe his strained, tired and overwrought nerves, 
and Nehru soon found in her an understanding companion, able 
to re-inforce some of his views, and to persuade him away from 
others, and to take his mind mome^ntarily from the things 
which obssessed him or irritated him, a comj)anion always, 
willing to help but never to intrude. About the attitude of 
Nehru towards sex, the author says on page 37, that Nehru was 

rather timid.‘ He had no religious inhibitions on the 

subject, and sex in his mind was not associated with sin, but 
natural shyness and diffidence i)revented him from embarking 
on experience. ” 

The foregoing paragraph explains why even after Indepen¬ 
dence Lady Mountbatten had visited India at the time of some 
crises and there is no reason why any mischief-monger should 
read between the lines and do injustice to the author, his hero and 
Lady Mountbatten. 

Lastly about Nehru’s politics and position in the country. I 
will quote some sayings of the author with approval. 

(1) Nehru is inclined to trade too much on the talisman of 
his name. ” 

(2) ‘‘But in India today there is no one to restrain or guide 
Nehru. He is Caesar, And from Caesar one can appeal 
only to Caesar. ” 
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(3) “.).As Prime Minister the President was no more 

than his dutiful nominee. Today he is in supreme control 
of both the party and the state. ” 

(4) ‘‘Like Krishna who lured the Gopis with his flute, Nehru 
lures India’s masses with the magic of his name. ” This 
shows how some (great ?) minds think alike. I had used 
this identical simile of Gopis and Gopiwallabh in my 
s})eech in Lok Sabha on Iflth December 1953. 

I heartily congratulate the author for bringing out such a 
brilliant book of 500 pages albeit with some short-comings, and 
omission of certain relevant and important historical facts. 


Nagpur; 
Date 27-9-57 


(Dn. N. B. Kitare) 
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Correspondence with Gnndbi presented to 
The Collected works of Mahatmo Gandhi, 
Bombay State Committe : 


Tn£ COULECreO WOBKS OF MAHATMA CANOHI 
ItOtilBAV WATK 0«»MMrrTf.> 






;^r«« Ml t IfALAMOt 




bomba y I 
Oott 3 ’«t Octobtr. ) 958 . 


Dmax i/r. Kiiarv» 

Thank rou very nach . ^OBwru t7tt. 

October, 195o. The Coismiitee ii for tliC 

prompt reepense you have ^iven to our appeal 1 
''iVB received the foi loving papers ehiot -^ere enctoeed 
rith jrour letxar. 

I. A facelAile phioWgraph of e Ire^t whioh 
Mah^Atanojl warited yt>u to elgp 

I'. A tester dated vrikVttO to you, is, 

haha uaa Ji * s handwritui^. 

J. A copy of letter dated Sodour. 
vrltteA on behalf of HahaViuaJl to ohrl T.J Kedar 

4. A i«^ter dated written tv you 

and eigned by U&hatiua;^. 

5. A presB oettlad from H1 a 4 * dated 

d- 4 copy of letter dated erlt^eu by 

you Xc ttaJxd tiau jl . 

7- A letter dated t6-’-4b vi^lveit 
elA^bed by Rah.ttt*;! 

6 A Oop; of let .ox datod «r->'-4A 
yoa te Mafati^;! 

lie eiil arreA^e to iedte photo*tat 

OandhAjl*# letter* anA I vfite tv 

oooAoetlon in the ae«j* future. 

TtaixAiAd you. 

Toura al/^otrirly, 

X>r . It .i JCharc, 

HOdPHT. 


to you aAd 


writton by 

/ 

oopdee 
you lA thie 



THE C^DLLECTED WORKS OF MAHATMA GANDHI 
BOMBAY STATE COMMITTEE 


Old Secretariat Compound, 

BOMBAY-1 

No. AP/lGo of Date 31st October, 1958 

Dear Dr. Kharo, 

Thank 3^011 very much for your letter dated 27th October, 
1958. The Committee is grateful for the prompt response you 
have given to our appeal. I have received the following papers 
which wcTO enclosed with your letter. 

1. A facsimile photograph of a draft which Mahatmaji 
wanted \"ou to sign. 

2. A letter dated 12-12-45 written to 3 "ou, in Mahatmaji’s 
handwriting. 

3. A copy of letter dated Sodpur, 23-12-45 written on behalf 
of Mahatmaji to Shri T. J. Kedar. 

4. A letter dated 23-12-45 written to you and signed bj^ 
Mahatmaji. 

5. A press cutting from ‘ Hindu ’ dated 21-12-45. 

6 . A copy of letter dated 12-1-46 written by .you to Mahatmaji 

7. A letter dated 16-1-46 written to you and signed by 
Mahatmaji. 

8 . A copy of letter dated 22-1-46 written by you to Mahatmaji 

We will arrange to take photostat copies of Gandhiji’s letters 
and I will write to .you in this connection in the near future. 

Thanking 5 "ou, 


Yours sincerely, 

5<i/-(M. R. Palande) 
Hon. Secretary. 
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(. 1 - 2 )- 

I corresponded with Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, the Prime Minister 
in the matter of a memorial for Lokmanya Tilak in Mandalay 
Jail in Burma where he was detained for 6 years and where he 
wrote his famous book ‘ Gita Rahasya Shri Nehru’s reply 
to my letter is given below : 

ho. £1 37~i’Kli/56 

New Delhi^ 
Septeator 10, 1956 

MI IN 444 



Dear Pr fOiare, 

Your letter of the 3rd September. 

As regards a memorial for Lokmanya 
Tilak in Mandalay Jail, wo have been in 
correspondence with Burma Government for 
some time past. In this matter, ve have 
to have the approval of Burma Government 
to anything that we may do. That broad 
approval has como to us and the drtallG 
are being worked out, 

I am terribly full up during the 
next few days. But, should you wish to 
see me, I shall try to do so at 3 p.m. on 
the i4th September, 

Yours sincerely, 



Dr. N. B, Kliare, M.P,, 
Maha Sabha Bhavan, 
Reading Boad, 

Tfev Delhi. 
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No. 2137—PMH/5G 

Nbw Delhi 
Sc‘])tember 10, lObfi 

Your letter of the 3rd September. 

Dear Dr. Khare 

As regards a memorial for Lokmanya Tilak in Mandaly Jail 
wo have been in correspondence with Burma Government for some 
time past. In this matter, we have to have the approval of Burma 
Government to anything that we may do. That broad approval 
has come to us and the details are being worked out. 

I am terribly full up during the next few days. But, should 
you wish to see me, I shall try to do so at 3 p. m. on 14th September* 



Yours sincerely 
iSdj -) Jawaharlal Nehru 


Dr. N. B. Khare, M. P. 
Maha Sabha Bhavan, 
Reading Road, 
New Delhi 


J-3)- 

(In response to advertisement in leading papers given by the 
Director of Archives Government of India, I corresponded with 
him and offered to give him the correspondence exchanged 
between myself and Viceroys and members of Viceroy’s 
Council and Congress Leaders like Sardar Patel and other public 
workers. I am glad to say that the Director of Archives has 
agreed to keep these letter as they are undoubtly of the greatest 
historical importance. His letter is printed below :) 



Oram» : Archeioa. 



Wo-P.-^/TA^-h-i 


NATIONAL ANCmVES OF MCIA. 


Dtihi, the.. 


3 0 J L‘M 


- i95 . 


As^h if , leei (Saka). 


Ocar Ur. Kharc, 

Oiaiiy thanki for your letter dated Alu 
June ' V/e are extremely grateful to you 

for your free offer to this Department of 1 hts 
correspondence exchanged between yourself and 
KaHatma Gandhi, Viceroys, Members of the 
Viceroy’s Council and the Con^irf’ss leaders 
like Sardar Palei and others. These letters 
are undoubtedly ot the greatest historical 
importance and will be a useful addition to ouv 
growing collection of private archival material 

We shall be thankful if yoy v?eyld kindly 
send us the correspondence at your earliest 
corivcnienec* Kindly also lat ua know if you 
will agTte to the liiaterials htixig utilised by‘ 
rcoearch scholars who visits inis Department. 

With renev/ed thanks and kindest regai’ds, 


Youra sincerely. 


s<^ 

( S. R,oy ) 

Asstt.Director of ArchlveB, 
frovprnment of India* 


Dr TI.B. Khare, 

B.A., K.D., 
Ooneulting Physician, 
■NAGPUR. 
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Grarns : Areheion 

No. F.3/7/r)9-R.l 

NATIONAL AKOHIVES OV INDIA. 

New Delhi, the 30 June 1950. 
Assidh 0, 1881 (Saka) 


Dear Dr. Khare, 

Many thanks for your letter dated 9th June 1959. We are 
extremely grateful to you for your free offer to this Department 
of the correspondence exchangtid between yourself and Mahatma 
Gandhi, Viceroys, Members of the Viceroy’s Council and the 
Congress leaders like Sardar Patel and others. These letters are 
undoubtedly of the greatest historical importance and will be a 
useful addition to our growing collection of private archival 
material. 

We shall be thankful if you would kindly send us the oorres- 
Xiondence at your earliest convenience. Kindly also let as know 
if you will agree to the materials being utilised by research 
scholars who visits this Department. 

With renewed thanks and kindest regards. 



Yours sincerely 
(Sd/-) S. Roy 

Asstt. Director of Archives, 
Government of India. 


Dr. N. B. Khare, 

B. A., M. D., 

Consulting Physcian 
NAGPUR 
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(After the letter dated 30 th June 1039 wur acknowledged by we, 
another letter was received from the National Archives of 
India which is given below :) 


No. F. n-7/r,n-R-i 

Grama : Arclieion. national auciiivk.s ok India 

New Delhi, the 8th July 1959. 

D< Dr. Klinro, 

Please refer to your letter dated 291 h June, 1950 relating to 
your ])rivate archival colh^ciion. As 1 liave already told you in 
luy letter No, F. 3-7/59R-1 dated the 30th June 1959, the Depart- 
luiait will he very glad to receive these us a gift from you. We^ 
should be grateful if you would let us know wluui you expect to 
send tlu‘ collection her(‘. 


Yours sincerely, 
iSV//- S. Roy, 

Asstt. Director of Archives, 
Government of India. 


Dr. N. B. Khare, B. A., M. D. 
consulting Physician 
NAGPUR 


(In my reply to this letter T informed the Assistant Director of 
Archives that as the Archival material has to be searched 
out from a mass of correspondence* it will take about a fort¬ 
night to despatch the material. 

After the receipt of this letter of mine the National Archives sent 
me a letter dated 28th July 1969 which is given below : 
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Orams : ARckEiON. 


D(^ar Dr. Khare, 

Many thanks for yonr kind lottor of 9th July. I am most 
grat(^iil to you for your having kindly agrerd to mak(‘ over to this 
D(‘])artment all the Gandhi documents in your possession. 
I note, howev(T that these documents do not form an independent 
collection but are scattered among your personal papers of which 
they form an im])ortant part and that this has necessitated your 
taking steps to sort them out from the parent collection. This 
you will agree with me, will virtually amount to a dismemberment 
of your ])ersonal archives, and I w^onder if you w ould not rather 
like to keej) your collection intact and to consider the possibility 
of making it over in its entirety to the custody of this Department, 
retaining with you only the most recent ones and those still 
need(id by you for your own use. The Gandhi documents are no 
doubt very im]:)ortant. But taken in isolation they may not 
r(‘veal the story wliich they wnuld most certainly do when read 
together w^ith the pa]iers, and correspondence with which they 
ar(* integrally connected. To take them aw^ay from the parent 
collection is to violently sever them from the context in which 
they ougtht to be studied. 

You will perhaps permit me to take this opj)ortunity to invite 
your attention to the fact that an archive collection ( by which 
is meant the whole ensemble of papers owing their origin to the 
same activity or the same series of activities and kept together 
in the order in which they came into being for the purpose of 
future reference ) is an organic whole and cannot be dismembered 
without impairing their value as evidence of past activitie^s or past 
transactions. The order in which the papers forming an archive 
collection came into being, has to be kept intact if we want to 
make them tell the story they are intended to tell. To disturb 
the order is to confuse that story. It is because of these consi- 



No. F. 3/7/59-K-I., 

NATIONAL ARCHIVES OF INDIA 
JANPATH 

New Delhi, the 28 July 1959. 
(Sravana. 9, 1881). 
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that arahifiata all aver the world are veheMntly oppoa. 
t-d to any partitioning or division of archives. Before you take 
steps to separate the Gandhi documents I would request you 
to consider this aspect of the question and also to judge if it would 
not be advisable to transfer the whole collection here. In case 
yon want to put some restrictions on the use of the documents by 
scholars there will be no difficulty in the way of complying with 
your request. I need hardly tell you that your ]>t‘rsonal archives 
will he a most useful addition to this De]){irtm(mt's growing 
collection of j)rivate archives. 

So far as European countries are concejned tlu^ private 
papers of statemen and other di.stinguish(*d larsonages are 
regarded as national heir-looms and are, as giuu^ral rnh% made 
over to Museums, Libraries or other national institutions. Many 
private collections in India liave b(*en in(‘ti'ic^vably lost owing 
to the unfortunate fact of there being no public institution to take 
them over or to look after them. T ho])e you will agree with me 
that it is most essential that steps should be taken to fill in this 
lacuna in our public life and a system should be evolved of 
depositing the papers of all our eminent leaders, of which you 
are one, witli public institutions like the National Archives of 
India. I would therefore, request you to reconsider this question 
and let me have your vi('ws at an early date. 

Yonrs sincrely, 

Sdl- S.’ Roy, 

Asstt. Director of Archives, 
Government of India. 


Dr. N. B. Khare, B. A., M. D., 
Consulting Physician 
NAGPUR 


(In response to this letter I sent them on 30th July 1969 my 
Archival material by registered post parcel the list of which 
is appended :) 



S. No. Date Particulais 

1. 13—10—1956 (A) Correspondence with Shri R. S. Shukla, Chief Minister, aVtout Niyogi Report. 

(B) Reply of Shri R. S. Shukla, Chief Minister. 
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11—1956 Dr, Rajendra Piasad’s reply to my letter of 1-10-1966 about Honouring Veer 

Savarkar. 



Correspondence with Maharaja of Gwalior—Sub.—His proposal of my appoint¬ 
ment as Prime Minister of the State and his promised subscription about 
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iA:ii.via» iiuiu uiiiereui luipurmui persunaiiues un uiiiereui impui Laiit tupico— 
3— 4—1943 (A) Shri G. Mishra, Mnister, Orissa, Cuttack—To set up a Ministry in the then 

C. P. and Berar. 

18—10—1944 (B) Dr. Shyama Pi’asad Mookcrjee—77th Ashutosh Mookerjee Road, Calcutta—A 
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Correspondence about Port Haz Committee— 

g _ 12 _1943 (A) Shri A. H. Gazna%-i, Chairman of the above Committee—Letter No. D. O. No.6029 

15—12—1943 (B) My reply to the above letter. 
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Correspondence with the Viceroy regarding my appointment to the Council of 
State— 

28— 1—1946 (A) Mr. G. B. E. Abell, Secretary to the Governor-General—Letter No. 139. 



S. No. Date Particulars 

11—11—19^5 (B) Loixl Wavcll, the Viceroy—Letter No. 139. 

15—11—1945 (C) My reply to the Viceroy's above letter. 

1(>—11—1945 (D) Mr. G. B. E. .41x41, Secretary to the Govemo 
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(•srrf/-) V. C. JosHi 

loth August 1959. Asstt. Director of Archives, 

Government of India, New Delhi 



iVfy open letter to Dr. Rajendra Prasad on the 
situation in Kerala. 


•ar Dr. liajenclra Prasad 


Nagpur 
I)/. 7.7-r)0 


The sittiation in Kerala is fraught with danger. The main 
cause foi‘ the agitation against the communist Government in 
Kerala is the Education Bill, to which you as President of 
the Indian Union, have given your consent before it became 
law. Doubtless you must have given your consent to the Bill, 
under the advice of the Govt, of India, which now under the 
role of the Congress Parliamentary Board aiivises the Kerala 
Govt, to susjKjnd it, to assuage the agitation. This action of 
the Govt, of India which is nothing but Nehru Unlimited, is 
obviously an insult offered to the President of the Indian 
Union in view of the consent given to it previously. 


I humbly suggest that a simple, sacrificing, and self-respect- 
ing ])orson like you should not suffer this insult but should i*esign 
in protest. Besides this proverbial last straw, there are also 
other reasons for you to resign, because it is an open secret that 
you and Pt. Nehru do not see eye to eye in many important 
matters. 


Difference : 

Temperamentally you believe in Gandhian Philosophy; but 
Pt. Nehru is miles away from it although as a matter of form 
ho gives lip sympathy to it. You believe in primacy of the State 
as provided in our Constitution, while Pt. Nehru openly pampers 
Muslim Communalism, which as feared by you in your book 
'India Divided” may convert India into Dinia. You have a 
great regard for our Ancestral Hindu culture which believes 
in God; on the other hand Pt. Nehru takes pride in being a 
communist-minded materialist. 

As a result Nehru has made the Congress adopt the policy 
of co-operative farming to which you are opposed as according 
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to you it yill ruin the country. It is gathered from press- 
reports that you have expressed your opposition in a letter to 
Pt. Nehru to which he has refused to pay any attention. 

If you believe that co-operative farming will lead the country 
to disaster, it is your duty to yourself and the country to resign 
your office. Your old colleague C. Rajgopalachari is honest enough 
to come out boldly to stand against the Congress on this very 
issue. 

Appeal: 

It appears from the resolution of the Congress Parliamen¬ 
tary Board, that you will soon be asked to declare President’s 
Rule in Kerala. I would respectfully suggest that you should 
refuse to be a cat'spaw of the Congress in this matter. Self- 
respect demands it. Instead of declaring President’s Rule in 
Kerala, you should suggest to Nehru unlimited to abolish the 
State of Kerala, align it with Madras, and make Madras a 
bilingual State just like Bilingual Bombay for the sake of 
national integration 

I have penned this letter on accoimt of my love for the 
country and respect towards you. I will conclude by begging 
to be excused for this temerity of an old though outcast co- 
worker. With deep regards. 

yours Sincerely 
N. B. Khare 


(L) 

A letter from South India in appreciation of my 
article “ Avatar of Aurangzeb ’* about 
Mahatma Gandhi. 


18 Musa Sait Street, 
Thyagaraya Nagar, 
Madras, 1-12-46. 

Dear Sir, 

I congratulate you on your article "Avatar of Aurangzeb” 
in a recent issue of "Mahratta’'. The same idea is contained in 
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my pamphlet “The Inner Voice”, a copy of whieh'! had sent 
you a few days ago. 

1 would inivite your kind attention to the 4th Skanda 13th 
Chapter of the Devi Bhagavatam where in the story of 
Jayanti and Shukra, Gandhi is depicted as the false teacher 
who leads his followers to destmetion by his doctrine of non¬ 
violence. The story is so remarkable, that one is lost in admi¬ 
ration over the wisdom and critical judgment of our ancestors, 
in contrast to the boundless credulity of modem times. I hope 
you could translate the story for the benefit of the readers of 
the “Mahratta”. 


yours faithfully 
(Sd.) S. Srinivasa Iyer 


(M) 

Sardar Patel’s complacency pr mis-judgment about 
the attitude of Subhash Chandra Bose in the 
Khare episode and his hatred of Subhash 
Chandra Bose because he charged Sardar Patel 
and other members of the Gandhian group 
with entering into a conspiracy with the British 
Government. 

Both the above quoted sentiments of Sardar Patel are reflec- 
ed in a letter which he sent to Jawaharlal Nehru after Subhash 
Chandra Bose was elected President (a second time) of the Tripuri 
Congress, defeating Pattabhi Sitaramayya the Gandhian Candi¬ 
date, I therefore quote below that letter from Nehru’s book 
“Bunch of old letters” with apologies to the author. 


My dear Jawahar, 


Bombay 

Februajy 8, 1939 


I got your last letter at Bardoli in reply to my request to you 
to sign that joint statement or to issue, an independent one. I 
made that suggestion to you at the instance of Bapu. I showed 
your reply to him and he asked me to write to you what 
I felt about it. He himself was displeased with that letter, but 
r did not think it worthwhile to trouble you any more. The 
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joint statement was also issued at his instance. In fact I told 
him that this will be one more pretext to hurl abuses against 
me, but he insisted and I obeyed him. Moulana withdrew at 
the last moment. 

I am glad indeed that we are defeated. (Vide page 24 of this 
book). No effective work is possible without a homogeneous 
Working Committee and I have always prayed for such an 
opportunity. 

What I hate most is the method adopted to achieve that 
end by those who claim to be Leftist and still more by the 
Pfesidont (Subhash Chandra Bose) who charged us with having 
entered into a conspiracy with the British Government and also 
having provisionally formed a federation Cabinet. (Vide pages 
55 and 67 of this book) Our enemies have also given credit for 
our honesty, but not our President (Subhash Chandra Bose). 
In any case we are no longer in doubt of what we have to do 
and I have written to Subhash (President) that we arc ready to 
go out at his convenience. Jivat will show you a copy of that 
letter which I have sent him yesterday. 

I do not know your mind, but I do hope that at least you 
will not blame us for what we propose to do. 

I think it is my lot to be abused. Bengal press is furious 
and they blame me for Nariman and Khare episode, although 
all my Colleagues were also jointly responsible for these actions. 
In fact in Dr. Khare’s matter Subhash was present from the 
beginning to the end and it was he who had handled the whole 
thing. 

In Baroda also I have raised a storm and the Maharashtra 
press are full of venom and they are out for my blood. 

The whole of Kathiawar is aflame on account of Rajkot. 
There is tremendous mass awakening and the princes would have 
yielded readily but for the tightening of the screw by the 
Residents. 

Hope you are keeping fit. 

yours Sincerely 
Vallabhbhai. 
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-V , VHer is ''^*7 revea//ng. ff »Aow8 iLv luiti-Subi 
™ ^ f GandW a«<l (fif/ererKxw w&eh existed e 

^/«« fo oast SuMiisA amdra Bose. 

ZZof this Ixnyk). AH thiB has been made 
saffieiently clear in my narration in this hook. Subhash Bose’s 
suspicion about the Gandhite conspiracy with the British Govern¬ 
ment refeired to with feelings of hatred by Sardar Patel appears 
to be well founded; (Vide page 55 of this book) because as is 
disclosed in my narration after the termination of his fast at 
Rajkot by the intervention of Sir Maurice Gwyer, chief Justice of 
Federal Court, Gandhi went to Delhi and interviewed the then 
Viceroy Lord Linlithgow several times. When Gandhi was criti¬ 
cised about these frequent interviews, he iasued a press state¬ 
ment in which he admitted that he had entered into an alliance 
with the British Government. (Vide pages 57, 59 and 60 of this 
book). 


In my narration I have quoted before from “a bunch of old 
letters”, a portion of a letter sent by Subhash to Nehru, about 
Gandhi’s Rajkot fast. In that letter Subhash had expressed his 
disapproval of the acceptance of the appointment of Sir Maurice 
Gwyer as an arbitrator in the .Rajkot fast, because according 
to him it was tantamount to acceptance of Federation which 
was rejected by the Congress. (Vide page 59 of this book) This 
same attitude of Subhash Qose is also disclosed in this letter of 
Sardar Patel, as he complains of Subhash having charged the 
Gandhites with provisionally forming a Federation Cabinet. This 
suspicion of Subhash was correct because before my dismissal 
from the office of the Prerniw of the then Province of C. P. 
and Berar, Gandhi once in an interview had casually asked me, 
my opinion as to who should become the first Federal Prime 
minister. 


It appears from this letter of Sardar Patel that he remem¬ 
bered Baroda very well, because after the Khare episode, he 
could not address a meeting there. People refused to listen to 
him and the meeting ended in a fiasco. The atmosphere in 
Baroda was so bitter at that time, that as reported in ‘Mahra- 
ditra’ of that period, even in a melee that ensued two days 
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lafter the incident, a Mahratta youth by name Surve was fatally 
^stabbed by* some goondas possibly connected with Gujrat 
Congress. While acting thus the goondas said to Sutvc ‘ Te 
divasno toonch ke ’ meaning thereby you were the mischief 
maker that day. 

But Sardar Patel’s complacency about the attitude of 
Sxibhash in the Khare episode is entirely wrong, because as dis¬ 
closed in my narration, Subhash on that very night of 25th-26th 
July 1938, saw me at Wardha and told me that he was doing 
injustice to me as the President of the Congress, being coerced 
by majority of the Working Committee which was against me. 
But I told him on his face that he was doing it to gain favour 
of Gandhi as he was standing a second time for election as 
President of the Congress. (Refer to page 48 and 49 of this 
book.) 


(N) 

Request from the Times of India for a contribu¬ 
tion in a book about Nehru to be published 
on the occasion of his completing 70 years. 


THE TIMES OF INDIA, BOMBAY-1 
22nd July 1969 


Dear Dr. Elhare, 

Perhaps you aie aware that our Prime Minister Mr. Nehru 
completes 70 yeai-s of his eventful life on November 14, 1959. 
On that occasion. “ The Times of India ” and its allied publi¬ 
cations propose to bring out a volume about Mr. Nehru and his 
many-sided activities. For this purpose, we are approaching 
some of the world’s greatest figures in different walks of life to 
honour us by their contributions; some of them have already 
agreed to do so. 

I am enelosing herewith a folder, which will give you an 
idea of the proposed scheme of the book. 
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May I take the liberty of requesting to you to send us your 
valued contribution for this historical work ? The subject on 
which we would veiy much like you to write is; NJSHKtr’s 
Attitudb Towabds His Critics. The article may be of about 
2,500 words. 

I may also inform you that so far we have received contri¬ 
butions from some of the greatest figures like—Atlee, Mount- 
batten, Pethick-Law'rence, Bertrand Russel, John Gunther, 
Ilya Ehrenburg, Sherman Cooper, Radhahrishnan etc. 

I have, however, to ask for one more favour. As the time 
for sending the manuscript of the book to the press is extremely 
short, I shall feel much obliged if you will kindly let nie have 
your article by the end of the second week of August. 

With kind regards. 


yours sincerely, 
(J. C. Jain) 
General Manager. 


On receipt of this letter I wrote to the Times of India that 
1 was prepared to write and send within time the article on 
Nehru as suggested, but my article will not be eulogy of Nehru 
but will be highly critical though factual and couched in un- 
abusive language; and that if the Times of India will be prepared 
to accept it they shouM let me know immediately. 

The Times of India sent a reply to my above letter by the 
following telegram : 


“Bombay, 26th July 195&. 

Rboeived letter coktekts noted. Please send Nehru 
article earliest. 


Jain Times or India. 
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(O) • 

An open letter to Dr. K. N. Katju Chief Minister, 
Bhopal Madhya Pradesh. 


Nagpur 

1-8-59 

My Dear Dr. Katju 

As a result of reorgauisation of States, Maharashtra has 
suffered very badly, on account of the deliberately adopted 
Congress policy of weakning and disintegrating the Marathi- 
speaking people. Formation of bilingual Bombay, and the inclu¬ 
sion of Belgaum, Karwar, Nipani, Bhalki etc., a large Marathi 
speaking area adjoining Maharashtra, in the Mysore State; and 
the inclusion of Saunsar, Multai, Burhanpur, etc. Marathi speak¬ 
ing tracts adjacent to Vidarbha, in the new Madhya Pradesh, 
are the results of this deliberate anti-Maharashtra policy of 
the Congress. 

Our constitution guarantees the right of a citizen to get 
at least primary education in his mother-tongue. Inspite of 
this the Mysore Government is forcing Kannad language on 
the Marathi people living in the border areas like Belgaum, 
Karwar, etc. You as a public man ate doubtless aware of the 
agitation going on there, against this injustice perpetrated on 
the Marathi people. 

It is deplorable that the same injustice is being perpe¬ 
trated on the Marathi people living in Saunsar Tehsil now in¬ 
cluded in the new Madhya Pradesh of which you are the Chief 
Minister. The pojxilation of this Tehsil is about two lakhs. 
This Tehsil is over>vhelmingly Marathi speaking and adjoining 
the Nagpur district of the Bombay State. There are about 
400 villages in this Tehsil and 115 Primary schools, out of 
which only 10 are for teaching in Hindi, and 105 are for 
teaching in Marathi. Inspite of this, the Education Authorities 
of Jabalpur have issued a fatwa to stop teaching in Marathi 
in all Primary schools in Saunsar Tehsil and commence teach¬ 
ing in Hindi, apparently to * Hindise * the Maharashtrians and 
in the end to swallow them and thus weaken the Marathi 
race. 
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I have recently read in papers, a purport of^your public 
speech in which you have praised Dnyanesbwari, Marathi cul¬ 
ture, and Marathi language, and expressed your pleasure that 
so many Marathas are included in the new Madhya Pradesh. 
Should we expect the quick removal of this deliberate injustice 
perpetrated on the Marathas in Saunsar, from a person like 
you, who gave public expression to such sentiments eulogising 
the Marathas * 

A reply at your early convenience is expected. 

Yours sincerely 
N. B. Khare 


(P) Nagpur leads again. 

following statement of mine published in the 
press about middle of January 1958 happens 
to be the precursor of the Swatantra Party 
launched by G. Rajgopalachariar in Bombay 
on 1st August 1959 : 

Need for a Surajya Party: 

Ten years have elapsed after Independence. Foreign rule 
has gone and Power has come into the hands of our own 
people. The Congress Party is installed in Power. Simrajya 
has come; but not Surajya. It is nowhere on the horizon 
and is as distant as ever. The people are getting more and 
more unhappy. The claim of the Ruling party - a false one • 
of having won freedom and their glib talk of Ramrajya fail to 
evoke enthusiasm. People have now b^un to think, they are 
inquiring what patriotism really consists of; what it demands. 
The old concept of ‘Nationalism’ or the old ideology of oppo¬ 
sition to British Imperialism cease to satisfy them. 

All classes of people—the rich, the middle and the poor— 
are now thirsty for Surajya which, by the way, means a just 
and a good Government not blinded by party politics and 
guaranteeing to the people, food, clothing, shelter, education 
and medical relief. 
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No Go,vernnient can achieve this without imposing taxes 
but since the advent of the Congress Government, heavy and 
unbearable taxes have been imposed for their 5 Year Plans. 

Some of the taxes are quite novel and are unheard of in 
the World c. g. the expenditure tax. People are groaninir under 
these taxes. Our Rulers pay no heed to this and are busy 
enforcing new and expensive Plans which do not seem to benefit 
the People in the least. These plans may well be called a long 
term Budget—a clever device to keep the present Ruling party 
in power for as long a period as possible. 

That Party's overbearing conduct in Parliament and the 
sum total of its work there, lamentably betray its utter indiffe¬ 
rence for the welfare of the masses. 

The rule of the party in power has now l)ecome ‘a one 
party democracy". This is a complete negation of a really 
Democratic Parliamentary Government. The party in power has 
mostly proved unsuccessful in urgently securing an all round 
progress for the weal of the masses in general. The Congress 
policy now appears to be to impose heavy unbearable taxes 
and under the pretext of distributing wealth equally, to level 
down or flatten all. 

This, however, prejudicially affects Society and all layers 
of it become disgruntled and miserable. The Ruling party takes 
no heed of these miseries. There is great need now as never 
before of a new Party to put up a powerful opposition to 
the Party in power. It should be called the Svrcyya Party. 
It may shortly be defined as a Party which will ceaselessly 
endeavour to turn Swarnjya into Surajya, by drawing attention 
to and removing the sufferings and miseries of the {>eople on their 
march to Progress, Prosperity, Happiness. 

A review of the ten years’ period after Independence reveals 
that the once powerful Congress Organisation is getting weaker. 
Self sacrifice, high ideals, spirit of service and power of unity 
are fast disappearing and individual gain, mutual jealousies, 
greed for wealth, himaa or force, untruth, cruelty, fraud, insolence 
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.‘ind terrible corruption now infest that Body. It is not iiow' 
I)ossible for that Party to remove these defects; nor is it pos¬ 
sible for a 7 )y existing Party to acquire th(3 power and for<^e 
w'liicli C'Ongrt'SS is fast losing. 

A new Party is necessary for it. 

The Foreign Policy of the present Ruling Party is extre¬ 
mely w(‘ak and submissive. People have suffered t(Tribly ])y 
this. 

It must be the primary concern of the Government of India 
to see to it that the minorities in Pakistan are happy, just as 
it is their concern to see that the minorities in India aie 
happy. But they are not doing their duty in securing the 
happiness of tlie minorities in Pakistan. 

All the Hindoos from West Punjab are driven away and 
there is a large exodus of Hindoos from East Bengal. 

This shows a wanton, callous disregard to the duty of 
protecting the Hindoos in Pakistan. 

There is similarly the question of Goa which is hanging 
fire for the last 10 years. How long is it to be kept unsolved i 
How long are our. country-men there to be kept under foreign 
domination ? For ever! It is foolish to suppose that the 
Portugeese would change their unrelenting attitude and make a 
present of Goa to India. 

It is I’ank idiocy to supjx)so that the success of our foreign 
Policy lies in the s^veet, honeyed words sjxjken by a few big, 
men of other countries, who come as guests to India, partake 
of our lavish hospitality and retuim home after a happy tour in 
a contented frame of mind. 

We also help at our expense other countries in the Forum of 
the World Tribunal. We have given such help to Korea, Egypt,^ 
Indo-China, Indonesia and elsewhere. But that again is, in no 
sense^ an indication of the success of our Foreign Policy. 

The all round bungling in Home affairs and the unpardon^ 
able lack of bold effective line of action in Foreign affairs are 
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matters of the gravest concern demanding a new virile Party to 
tackle them. 

The objectives of this party will be to impmve Agricul¬ 
ture and supply food-grains in abundance, to improve Education 
and Educational Standards in all spheres, to improve the moral 
tone of the people, to remove unemployment. Bribery arid Cor¬ 
ruption as also to put a sto]) to indiscriminate firings on the 
people. 

It will give a religious basis to the life of the People. 

It will initiate' a bold and effective Foreign Policy in place 
of the present barren and feeble one. 

Peoples of all castes and creeds are entitled to join this 
Paity. Those who subscribe to the above ideals of a Surajya 
have a place in this Party. They an* earnestly requesttMl to 
join it. 

Th('r(' is a special jiropriety in the people of Nagpur taking 
the lead in establishing this Party. Nagj)Ur City has an un- 
parallclled importance in initiating Revolutions of thought in 
modern politics. The Congress Resolution of peaceful non-coope¬ 
ration was adopted in this city in 1920. The Zenda Satyagraha 
which gave the country its National Flag took place in this 
City in 1922. The Stmrajya Party which banned acceptance of 
offices also flourished here. Therefter the Responsive Co-opei’a- 
tion Party which advocated acceptance of Offices was also 
established in Nagpur in 1926. Congress also, in 1937, adopted 
this policy of accepting offices in all Provinces and accordingly, 
its first Cabinet was established in Nagpur that year. Lastly, 
in 1946, Congress iidopted the piinciple of the Responsive Co¬ 
operation Party of accepting offices in the Central Goverment 
and accepted offices in the Viceroy’s Council. Thereafter came 
Swarjya but not Surajya as already stated. The establishment 
of the Surajya Party shall alone bring Surajya. 

Nagpur 
16-1-68 


(Db.) N. B. Khabb 



CHAPTER-XXI 

presidential election (1957) CHALLENGED 

Towards the end of March I()o7, at the dose of the last 
session of the Lok Snbha, 1 issued the following statement to 
thel'ressin Delhi setting out reasons for my desire to contest the 
i Vc^sidential election— 

Why I am contesting the Presidential Election ? 

The Indian democracy is very young and in tins formative 
stage. Proper and healthy conventions therefore, have not yet been 
established. The office of the l*resident of the Union of India is 
the highest elective office in the State and carries with it prestige, 
importance and dignity. But in the present conditions obtaining 
in India, much of these higher attributes pertaining to this august 
office is lost, because this highest office is reduced to the position of 
a gift in the power of prominent politicians belonging to the ma¬ 
jority party. This position of subservience ill becomes this high 
office, which should be above parties. This office should not 
therefore always be a monopoly of persons dej>endent upon the 
favours of the majority iJarty; but should often times be oj)en for 
being contested by independent, individuals with courage and 
convictions and sufficient service and sacrifices for the nation to. 
their credit. Otherwise, there is a danger of this highest office 
turning into a pale replica of the office of the Prime Minister. 

With this view point before me, 1 have decided to contest 
the election to this office. My service and sacrifice for the cause 
of the country arc too wellknown to be repeated. But the 
following facts are worth mentioning :— 

(1) Even when outside the Congress, 1 saved the life of 
Prof. Bhansali, the great discipale of Gandhi when he undertook 
a fast unto death to protest against the refusal of the then British. 
Government to order an enquiry into the atrocities committed 
by the police and the Military at Chimur in Chanda district as 
a sequel to the Quit India Movement of 1942-43, by br inging 
about an honourable compromise between Prof. Bhansali and 
Sir Henry Twynam, the then Governor of C.P. and Berar. 
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(2) As an aftiTinath of this Quit India Movement, 7 accused 
of Chimur were sentenced to death. I carried on agitation for 
ciiuimutation of these death sentences, and carried this fight 
even to the Viceroy’s Council as a inemi>er thereof with ultimate 
success. 

(3) As a member of Viceroy’s Council I fought with Sir 
Claude Auchinlcck, the then Commander-in-Chief in December 
1945 and secured pardon for the accused of the Indian National 
Army of Subhash Chandra Bose. 

(4) At this V(^ry time, I saved the lives of all the top-ranking 
Indians in Malaya who were charged with high treason and 
collaboration with the Japanese. 

(5) About this time also, I secured permission fioni the 
Viceroy at the written request of Gandhiji, foj* the Congress 
Medical Mission to go to Malaya. 

(6) During my membership of the Viceroy’s Council, 
I secured citizenship rights for Indians domiciled in America and 
thus raised the international prestige of India. I also referred the 
Indo-South African dispute to the U. N. 0., apart from with¬ 
drawing the Indian High Commissioner from that country and 
enforcing economic sanctions against it. Some of these facts 
are mentioned in the Volume of ' Who is Who ’ in the Lok Sabha 
published under the authority of Parliament. 

(7) At the instance of Sardar Patel, I secretly helped in the 
election of G. V. Mavalankar, the Congress candidate to the office 
of the President of the then Legislative Assembly in 1946, while 
I was a member of the Viceroy’s Council. 

(8) As a Prini:‘ Minister of Alwar State, I foiled the rebellion 
of Meos in 1947 engineered by them to carve out a Meostan from 
Mehrouli to Bandikui in alliance with Pakistan, 

(9) I also saved the prestige of the Congress in June 1945 
by successfully trying to release the Congress Working Committee 
members from Ahmednagar Jail as a member of the Vice^oy^s 
Council as described hereafter. 

Gandhi was released from Aga Khan Palace Jail as a result of 
a heart attack on the 6th of May 1944, although the Congress 
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n;.,ki«a ConmMu- mmher. co„tm,u cl to !«■ dolnincd m Mo,,.,, 
■iir-ir Fort Jail. This w/i.s’ somewhat derogatoi} to the Mahainin 
aiThe sought to secure their release by asking an interview witli 
Lord WiivelJ, the then Vieeroy, yniling tinit, he sought the 
medhiiion of Dr. M.R.Jaytikar. Failing there he sought and got 
interview with Jinnah in September 1944 when he offered Jinnnh 
almost all the concrete consf^quences of Pakistan, except the two 
nation theory. Not being successfuJ in wooing Jinnah, Gandhiji 
wrote and asked Bhulabhai Desai to contact Nawabzada Liaqiiat 
Ali Khan and the result was the infamousBhulabhai-Liaquat 
Formula to form a Viceroy’s Council based upon parity between 
the Congress and the Muslim League. This Council when establish¬ 
ed was to have released the Working Committee members from 
Ahmednagar Jail, and thus remove the inferiority complex from 
which Gandhiji was suffering. One of my colleagues in the Viceioy's 
Council then, viz. Sir Francis Mudie, the Home Member, had 
a|)proached the late B.G.Kher in January I{)45 to j)ersuade liim 
to join the Viceroy's Council under Bhulabhai-Liaquat Formula. 


The news of these hapj^enings filtered into the press, and the 
fJongress Working Committee members in Ahmednagar Jail con¬ 
demned the Bhulabhai-Liaquat endeavour virtually in a formal 
resolution. Lord Wavell went to England about March 1945 to 
obtain the approval of the British Government to the Bhulabhai 
Liaquat Formula. After his return from England attempts were 
to be made in July 1945 at the Simla Conferenc^e to form a Viceroy’s 
Council under the Bhulabhai Liacpiat Formula, keeping the 
Congress working Committee in Jail. 

After the budget session of 1945, some prominent Congress¬ 
men - -Shri Sri Prakash the present Governor of Bombay being 
one of them - requested me as an ex-Congi*es8man to give the be¬ 
nefit of my office in the Viceroy’s Council to the Congress and try 
to get the Working Committee members releasi'd from Jail at 
this juncture. I got this done in June 1945 just a month before 
the Simla Confcn iice and thus saved the j)re8tige of the Congress. 
The correspondence concerning this matter, that took place 
between me and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Indian 
Union has been published in a section of the Press as late as 
November 1966, 
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It is regrettable that as a reward of al] the above services 
rendered by*me to the Congress and the Country, the Congi‘ess 
tri(‘d to involve? me in the crini(? of Candhi assassination by 
creating artificial evielence. 

I am standing for election to the* office of the President of 
the Indian Union to afford an opportunity to the Congress to elect 
me and atone for its past sins pe?rpetrated against me. I am sure 
such of the Congressmen who have still got left some remorse 
and sense of gratitude Avill vote for me. Non-Congress legislators 
will, 1 believe, vote for me ail right. J am standing not for ])eif 
and power but only to serve my c<nintry as a whole and not a 
j)articiiJar ])olitical paity or community. 

When i came to Nagpur after the adjournment of the session 
sine die, I issued to the ju’ess a supplementary statement on the 
3rd April 1957 setting out further reasons for my Candidature, 
which are as follows 

“ It is public knowledge that Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the 
President of the Indian Union, has decilare'd emphatically more 
than once on the occasion of 8arvodaya Conferences, that he was 
tired of the high and ostentatious life at the Rashtrapati Bhawan 
at Delhi and was desirous of reverting to his simple home life at 
Patna. 

My candidature for the Presidential election affords him a 
(4od sent opportunity to retire from the election contest and 
])rove beyond doubt that his expressed desire was genuine and 
sincere and not phony. But 1 do not think that Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad will ever do so because such exprt?ssions from high Congress 
personages are only meant to convey their self-importance and 
indispensability. The other day at a Congress party meeting in 
New Delhi, the Prime Minister deprecated in no uncertain terms, 
the practice of one and the same individual occupying the same 
high position in successive periods. But the Prime Minister him¬ 
self is running his third term and the President is standing for his 
more than second. The philosopher Vice-President of the Union 
also could not withstand the temptation and is standing for his 
second term. It will not be very wrong to draw a conclusion from 
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fliis thfit ill llir cuiigross orgaiiisHtion, diyeijiline is meant only 
for KiiialJ fries while the big wigs can enjoy all freedom.” 

The Lok 8al)ha was dissolved on the 4th April 1957 and the 
new Ijok Sal.)ha was constituted on the (ith April 1957 under 
Section 73 of tht^ Representation of Peoples Act 43 of 1951. Kith 
April was fixed as the last date of filing nomination forms for tlu* 
President’s election, scrutiny was fixed on the 17th April and 
the final withdrawal dati' w'as fixed on the 20th April and the 
judling, if necessary was fixed on the fith May 1957. Thus, 
tliere was no sufficient tinu^ to seek supjiort of the members of 
the Lok Sabha and Vidhan Sabhas and file my nomination paper 
within time. I therefore challenged this election before it was held 
by submitting a pt'tition to the Supreme Court under Section 
71(1) of the Coustitutum of India. The text of the petition is 
as follews:— 

IN THE SUPREME COURT OF INDIA, NEW DELHI. 
Civil Miscellaneous Petition No. 63 of 1957. 

Between 

Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, Aged 75 years. 

Medical Practitioner, Dhantoli, Nagpur—Petitioner 

and 

The Election Commission of India, New Delhi, 

—Respondent 

Petition under Article 71(l)of the Constitution of India 
to the Hon’ble Chief Justice of India and his campanion 
Judges of the Supreme Court of India. 

This humble petition of your Lordship’s petitioner above 
named showeth:— 

(1) That your Lordships have been invested under Article 
71(1) of the Constitution of India with the final jurisdiction, 
and power, and duty to resolve all doubts in connection with 
the election of the President of India and hence your Lord- 
ships’ petitioner hastens to move this humble petition in order 
that the grave doubt that has arisen in the public mind in con- 
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nection ^with the Presidential election may with finality be 
resolved in time. 

(2) After the general ejections in ali the ^States and Union 
territories of India excepting tlie Union Territory of Himachal 
Pradesh and a part of the Punjab, your Lordship’s petitioner 
as a citizen of India had expressed his decision to stand as an 
independent candidate for the Office of the President, through 
his statements to the Press and hence he has been and is an 
intending candidate for the Presidential election. 

(3) The Lok Sabha was dissolved on the 4th April 1957- 
whereafter the new Lok Sabha was constituted on the 6th April 
1957 under section 73 of the Representation of Peoples Act 43 

1951. The nominations for the Presidential election were 
invited till the 16th April 1957, whca'cafter the scrutiny was 
fixed for the 17th April 1957, while the final date for 
withdrawal was 20th April 1957. The notification constituting 
the new Lok Sabha was published in the Press on the 7th 
April 1957 and on the same day your Lordships’ petitioner 
wired to the Election Commission for supply of the 
nomination papers. The next day, i.e. 8th April having been 
a holiday on account of Shri Ram Navami, the Eh^ction Commis¬ 
sion despatched the nomination papers to your Lordshijjs’ peti, 
tioner only on the 9th April 1957, which he received at Nagpur 
in the afternoon of the 10th April 1957. Thus only five da\s 
were left between the receipt of the nomination papers and the 
date for filing them before the Election Commission at New Delhi. 
Hence it was well-nigh impossible for your Lordships’ petitioner 
to move about and seek support of the members of the Lok 
Sabha and Vidhan Sabhas for hiwS candidature and so your 
Lordships* petitioner was bonafide prevented from filing his 
nomination paper due to want of time and on account of the 
short notice given by the Election Commission. 

* 

(4) Therefore as a citizen of India and as an intending 
candidate for the Presidential election your Lordships’ petitioner 
has adequate and sufficient interest, right and duty in tho 
proper enforcement of the provisions of the Constitution and so 
is entitled to present this petition to your Lordships. 
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(5) That during the last session of the Lok Sahha, a member 
of the ojjpositioii Sbn H.V. Kanmth had raised a grave doubt 
as to whcthei’ th(^ Lok Sabha. would be dcemtHi to have been pro- 
jicrJy oonstitutc-d when the entire territory of Himaehal 
Pradesh h.id not a elected its 4 menil^ers to the Lok Sabha and 
the election f)f 2 ineinbera from the state of Punjab was not held 
due to weather conditions; and the said elections in the 
H imachal Pradesh and the Punjab were postponed. In reply, the 
Hoti’blc Prime Minister exprcsstid diffidence in such legal matters 
and said that the Election Commission was not subject to any 
directives from his Government so far as election matters were 
concerned, Avhile the Hon’ble Speaker said that it was for the 
Supreme Court to decide. 

((i) It is the belief of your Loi-dships’ ])etitioncr that an 
exts'act from shri H.V. Kamath’s intervention in the Lok Sabha 
was not sent to the Election Comini.ssion for necessary action, and 
that in s})ite of the protest having been registered, the protest 
has not been brought to the notice of the Election Commission 
in an approi^riate manner. 

(7) At any rate. Your Lordships’ petitioner would submit 
that when a serious doubt was raised as to whether or not the 
Ih’esident of India could be elected by the Lok Sabha as con¬ 
stituted at present, it was also the duty of the Election Commission 
to take notice of the same and to seek a decision on the question 
from this Hon’ble Court, since there was nothing to prevent the 
Election Commission from so doing under article 71(1) of the Con¬ 
stitution of India. But the Election Commission has failed to 
do so and has acted not only in the face of the relevant provisions 
of the Constitution, but has also proceeded with the different 
stages of the Presidential Election and has fixed the poll for the 
0th of May 1957 since there are three candidates for the election. 
The question raised, however, should not in public interest remain 
unanswered by the Hon’ble Supreme Court for the failure of 
the Election Commission in doing its duty and hence the petition¬ 
er has brought up the matter before your Ix>rdships and in so 
doing the petitioner feels that he has only done his patriotic 
duty to Democratic India. 
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(8) Your Lordships’ j)etitiouer submits that Article 54 of 
the Constitution requires that : 

'' The President shall be elected by the memliers of the 
Electoral College consisting of : 

(a) Elected members of the both Houses of the Parliament, 
and 

(b) Elected members of the Legislative Asscml)lies of the 
States. ’’ 

Article 81 of the Constitution says . 

The House of People shall consist of— 

(a) Not more than 500 members chosen by direct election 
from territorial constituencies in the States and 

(b) Not more than 20 members to represent the Union 
territories chosen in such manner as Parliament may by law 
provide, ’’ 

(9) Your Lordshij)s’ petitioner further submits that the word 
and ’’ connecting clauses (a) and (b) of Article 81 and the word 
the ” before the word States ” in clause (a) and before the 

word ‘‘ Union territories ’’ in Clause (b) make clear tliat the 
r(‘quired Electoral College for the Presidential Election can only 
come into existence when its members from all the States as well 
as the Union territories are elected, 

(10) \ our Lordships’ pc'titionor, therefore, humbly opines 
that if in the absence of the Electoral College as requried by the 
said mandatory provisions of the Constitution the President of 
India is elected, it will set uj) a very unfortunate and pernicious 
precedent that will not augur well for the furture growth of 
Parliamentary Democracy in India. On the contrary such a 
precedent, will tend to subvert and undermine the spirit and 
letter of the Consititution. 

(11) It is also the humble submission of your Lordships’ 
petitioner that when an elected member of the liok Sabha is 
expressed under Article 64 of the Constitution to take part in the 
Presidential election, holding of the Election before such 
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persons arc electod to the Lok Sfibha h fi deprivation of their 
Constitutional right to do so. ' 


(12) Furthermore, your Lordships’ petitioner may aho 
mention here that at the moment the Election of the President 
may be a forc'gone conclusion since the Congress Party has a 
majority in the Lf^gislatures and cati get any of its candidates 
elected as the President of India. Your Lordships’ petitioner 
however, does not desire to bring up the matter of the Presiden¬ 
tial Election before this Hon ’ ble Court as a Political Issue, 
but desires only to draw the attention of this Hon ’ble Court to 
the Constitutional Issue of grave public import.ance that must 
be solved for the purpose of setting up healthy precedents in the 
conduct of elections to the High Office of the Head of the State. 

(13) Your Lordships’ ])etitioner files herewith an Affidavit 
in affirmation of the above statements. 


PRAYER 

Your Lordships’ j)etitioner calls upon this Hon’ble Supreme 
Court of India to exercise the jurisdiction, power and duty vested 
under Article 71 (1) of the Constitution of India and prays that: 

(i) The grave doubt that exists in connection with the Pre¬ 
sidential Election be enquired into, resolved and decided and 
the Election Commission be advised accordingly, and 

(ii) The Election Commission be advised and directed to 
invite fresh nominations and hold the Presidential Election after 
the Electoral College is duly constituted by the election to all 
the seats of the Lok Sabha from the States and from the Union 
territories. 


Nagpur Sd. N. B. Khare 

Dated 12th Day of April 1957. PETITIONER 

Petition drawn up and settled by Shri R.V.S.Mani, Advocate 
Supreme Court, Advocate for the Petitioner. 
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AFFIDAVIT 

I 

1, Dr, Narayan Bhaskar, your Lordships petitioner do 
hereby state on solemn affirmation as follows 

(1) 1 have read and understood the petition as drafted by my 
Coinisel Shri R.V.S.Maiii, Advocate of Supreme Court and I 
affirm that the statements made in paras (1) to (12) therein are 
correct and true to my personal Knowledge. 

(2) I further affirm that T have filed the petition at my own- 
instance in public interest and in the interest of the furture Demo¬ 
cracy in India and I consider it proper to do so. 

Affirmed and signed at Nag])ur on the 25th day of April 1957 

Sd. N. B. Khare, 

PETITIONER 


APPLICATION FOR STAY 

Your Lordshij)s' petitioner begs to apply as under :— 

(1) That he has filed a petition today under Article 71(1) of 
the Constitution of India invoking Your Lordshijis’ jurisdiction 
power and duty to resolve a grave question of immense public 
importance in connection with the Presidential Election to be 
held on the 6th May 1957, 

(2) Your Lordships’ petitioner has been and is an intending 
candidate for th(' Presidential Election and has therefore a 
valuable legal and constitutional right to have the Presidential 
Election held in conformity with the letter and spirit of the 
relevant provisions of the Constitution. 

(3) That therefore it will be meet and proper to postpone 
the Presidentential Election in order that this Hon^ble Court 
may give itself an opportunity of doing its duty by deciding 
the grave constitutional issue that has been raised by the 
petition. 
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(4) That if tJic ('Jectioii is not kept in abeyance till the deci¬ 
sion of the doubt in connection with the Presidential Election by 
tliis Hon'blc Court, an irreparable injury will be caused not only 
to th(' IV^titioner but also to the sovereign rights of the peo})le 
of India who ha\-e constituted themselves into a Democratic 
Repuldic. 

(5) Your Lordships’ petitioner has filed an affidavit in 
affirmation of the above averments. 


PRAYER 

(1) The petitioner therefore prays that this Hon’})le Court 
may be ])leased to dircict that the Presidential Election fix(>d 
for the ()th May l{)o7 be postponed stayed and kept in abeyarua’ 
till the final decision of the matter by this Hon’ble Court and 
direct the Electi(jn Connnission of India accordingly. 

(2) It is also prayed that an ex-part(^ stay may be ordered 
if this Hon’ble Court deems it proper to do so. 

Nagpur Sd. N. B. Khart* 

Dated 25th April 1957 PETITIONER 


APPLICATION FOR STAY 
AFFIDAVIT 

I, Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, Your Lordships’ petitioner 
do hereby state on solemn affirmation as follows 

(1) 1 have read and understood the application for stay as 
drafted by my Counsel, Shri R.V.S. Mani, Advocate of Supreme 
Court and I affij ni that the statements made in paras (1) to (4) 
therein are correct and true to my personal knowledge. 

(2) I further affirm that I have filed this petition at my own 
instance in public interest and in the interest of the future of 
Democracy in India and I consider it proper to do so. 

Affirmed and signed at Nagpur, on this 26th Day of April 
1967. 


Sd. N. B. Khare 
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Pandit Ramnath Kalia a Hindoo Mahasabha worker and 
an indej^endent candidate for election to Parliament from Kangra 
constituency in the Punjab had also filed a petition before the 
Supreme Court after me, challenging the legality of the Presidential 
Election on similar grounds. The Court considered both these 
petitions together on the 30th of April 1957 and reserved ordei s. 
The arguments and j^roceedings in the Court as reported in the 
Hindoo of Madras dated 1-5-57 are given below. The Court also 
reserved orders on the petitions for interim stay submitted along 
wit!) both the main j^^'titions. 

The point taken hi the ])etitionR filed on behalf of Dr. Khare 
and Pandit Ramnath Kalia was that under Article 54 of the con¬ 
stitution the President was to be elected by an Electoral College 
consisting of the elected members of both the Houses of Parliament 
and elected members of the Legislative Assemblit^s of the States; 
and the Electoral College could not be said to be proi>erly con¬ 
stituted before the completion of election to the four Parliamentary 
Constituencies from Himachal Pradesh and two from the Punjab. 

Article 71 of Constitution 

Mr, R.V.S. Mani contended that the Article 71 of the Constitu¬ 
tion provided that all doubts and disputes arising out of or in con¬ 
nection with the election of President or Vice President should be 
enquired into and decided by the Supreme Court whose decision 
would befinal. In the j^resent case a grave doubt about the legality 
of the election to the office of the President has arisen, in view of 
the fact that elections had not been completed in Himachal Pradesh 
and for two constituencies in the Punjab which made the constitu¬ 
tion of the Electoral College incomplete. So the Sui)rcme Com t 
had to resolve this doubt by reason of Article 71 of the Constitu¬ 
tion and pending a decision on this question, stay should be granted. 

Mr. Mani further argued that the words “in connection with ’’ 
used in article 71 clearly showed that the Supreme Court hi d 
jurisdiction to deal with doubts and disputes at every stage of the 
election and not only doubts and disputes that arise after the elec¬ 
tion been completed. 
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The Chief Justice said that under Article 62, g,n election to 
fill a vacancy caused by the expiration of the term of office of 
President should be completed before the expiration of the term and 
if Mr. Mani’s argument was to be accepted, this election would have 
to be held up till after even the casual vacancies in the Assemblies 
and Parliament were filled up. Mr. Mani submitted that there wtu< 
nothing wrong in that. In England, the Parliament could not 
be constituted till the last member had been elected. 

C/ire/ Justice : We are not concerned with that . We have 
to go by our Constitution. 

The Chief Justice said that if the view that Artich' 71 con¬ 
templated intervention by the Supreme Court only after the ele¬ 
ction to the office of cither the President or Vice President was com¬ 
pleted then the iiresent petitions would be j>remature. 

Mr. Mani : If you accej)! that view, you would be com¬ 
mitting the greatest blunder. 

Mr. Justice Bhagmdi : If you do not behave jwoperly w e w'ill 
have to ask you to sit down and shut your trap. 

Mr. Mani : I have a right to argue my case and put forw'ard 
my case. 

Mr. Justice Bhayuati : If you do not listen to us, how can 
you expect us to li.sten to you? 

Mr. Mani : Not if it is irrelevant. 

On this the Chief Justice asked Mr. Mani to sit down. 

On his refusing to do so, the sergeant was summoned and he 
was removed from the Court. 

Mr. Patnaik who appeartni on behalf of Pandit Ramnath 
Kalia submitted that the Presidential election could not be held 
before the Electoral College had been completed by the elections 
to the Parliamentary seats in Kangra and Himachal Pradesh, 
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. Attorney General’s contention. 

The Attorney General of India who appeared on behalf of the 
Election Commission contended that on a proper reading of Article 
71, taken along with other provisions of the Constitution, it was 
clear that doubts and disputes regarding the election to the office 
of the President or Vice President could be considered by the 
Supreme Court only after the election had been completed. The 
word “election” he said, connoted the completed process and not 
a part of it. 

Mr. Setalvad argued that a comparison of Article 71 with 
Articles 324 and 329 of the Constitution made it clear that anything 
relating to an election could be challenged only after the entire 
process of election had been completed and not before. If this 
were not so, it would result in considerable amount of dislocation. 
After Mr. Setalvad had copipleted his arguments, an advocate 
appearing with Mr. Mani submited to the Court that Mr. Mani 
wanted to tender an apology. The Court granted Mr. Mani the 
permission sought for and he came in and apologised to the Court. 

Mr. Mani in his reply contended that the words used in 
Article 71 gave the Court power to enquire into the mattter at 
whatever stage the doubts and disputes arose regarding election 
to the office of President. If one were to wait till after the elections 
were completed then the considerations that would V'eigh with 
the Court would be entirely different . He would have to show 
then that the result of the election had been materially affected. 

Mt. Mani also submitted that the question before the Court 
was one of great importance because the effective functioning of 
democracy in this country would be impaired if the election to the 
office of the President were to take place when the Electoral 
College was not complete. 

The Court reserved orders. 

The judgment was delivered on all the petitions by the Court 
on the 3rd May 1967 as follows : 
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JUDGMENT 

The potitionors in the above petitions have moved this 
Court to exercise the jurisdiction and power vested in it by and 
under Article 71(1) of the Constitution of India and decide what 
has boon described a^s a ‘ grave doubt in connection with the 
(^lection of the President of India and to direct the Election 
(bmniission not to proceed with the polling in connection with 
the said election which has been fixed for May bth, 1957, but to 
hold the same after duly completing all the elections to the Lok 
Sabha and the Legislstures in all the States of the Indian 
Union including the Union territories. The first main petition 
was presented on April 2Gth 1957, and the second on April 29th 
1957. Along with each of the said petitions has been filed a 
civil miscellaneous petition asking for a stay of the polling for 
the Presidential election fixed for May Gth 1957. In the first 
main j^etitlon the returning officer has not been made a party, 
but in the second petition, he has been impleaded as a respon¬ 
dent. Th(^ learned Attorney General htas ai)peared on behalf of 
the Election Commission and has waived the service of notice. 
We can therefore dispose of all the petitions before us. 

There is no dispute as to the material facts which may 
shortly be stat(^d as follows : 

After the general election in all the States and Union 
territories in India, excejjt in the Union territorj^ of Himachal 
Pradesh which is to return 4 members to the Lok Sabha and in 
two constituencies in the State of the Punjab, the old Lok 
Sabha was dissolved on April 4 th 1957 and the new Lok Sabha 
was constituted on April 6, 1957, under Section 73 of the 
Representation of Peoples Act (XLIII of 1961). As required 
by Section 4 of the Presidential and Vice Presidential Elec¬ 
tion Act 1962 (XXXI of 1952) the election Commission issued 
a notification in the official gazette appointing April 16, 1967, 
as the last date for making nominations, April 17, 1967, as the 
date for the scrutiny of the nominations, April 20, 1967, as the 
hist date for the withdrawal of candidatures. May 6th 1957 as 
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the polling jlate and May 10th 1957 as the date for counting of 
the votes and the declaration of the result. The term of office 
of the present President is duo to expire on the midnight of May 
12th 1957. The reason for fixing the above time schedule 
obviously was, that the Presidential election should be completed 
before the term of office of the President exj)ired. 

Aftc^r the notification constituting the new Lok Sabha 
was published in the Press on April 7- 1957, the petitioner in 
the first petition applied to the Election Oommission for the 
supply of the nomination papers which he eventually received at 
Nagpur in the afternoon of April 10, 1057. This left a period 
of 5 days for the filing of the nomination paper before the Return¬ 
ing officer at New Delhi. The petitioner submits that the time 
was too short and he was prevented from filing the nomination 
paper du(^ to want of time. He has filed the petition as a citizen 
of India and as an intending candidate for the Presindential 
election. 


The petitioner in the second petition is a member of the 
Hindoo Mahasabha and is contesting the eh^ction to the Lok 
Sabha as an independent candidate from Kangra Parliamentary 
constituency in the State of Punjab. He filed his nomination 
paper on January 28, 1957 as originally the polling was schedul¬ 
ed to commence in that constituency on February 24, 1957. 
The polling however has since been postponed and fixed for June 
2, 1957. He has filed the petition as a citizen of India and as a 
prospective member of Ijok Sabha and contends that if the Pre¬ 
sidential election is held on May 0, 1957, ho will be deprived of 
his rights to vote for the election of the President of the Union. 
He has also complained of discrimination offending against 
Article 14 of thej Constitution. 

Under Article 56 of the Constitution, the President holds 
office for a term of five years freom the date on wliich he enters 
upon his office. The present incumbent of the High office» 
entered upon his office on May 12, 1952 and as already stated, 
his term is due to expire on the mid-night of May 12, 1957. 
Article 62{I) peremptorily requires that the election to fill the 
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aiiv law bv the proper legislature. In exercise of pexj^^ers thus 
conferred on it, Parliament enacted the Representation of 
Peoples Act 1951 providing how elections are to be held and 
how and on what grounds such elections may he calied in 
(jiiestion. It also set up a special forum called the Election 
Tribunal for the decision of “doubts and disjmtes arising 
out of or in connection with such elections.” In N. P. Ponnu- 
swarni (1) V. Returning OflPioer, Namakkal Constituency and 
others, the Returning Officer for that constituency had rejected 
the nomination pajier of the appellant. Thereupon, the appel¬ 
lant a])pli(Ki to the High Court of Madras under Article 220 of 
th(^ Constitution for a Writ of Ceiiiomri to f(ua^sh the order of 
the Returning Officer rej(‘cting his nomination paper and to 
din^ct the Returning Officer to include his name in the list of 
valid nominations to be published. The High Court of Madras 
dismissed the [)etition and the Appellant brought can apj)eal 
to this Court. The Pull Court held that in view of the pro¬ 
visions of Article 320 (b) of the Constitution and Section 80 
of the Representation of Peoples Act 1951, the High Court 
had no jurisdiction to interfere with the owdor of the Returning 
Officer. The main controversy in the appeal centered round 
the words ‘‘no election shall be called in question except by 
election petition” occurring in Article 329 (b). The most 
important question for determination by this Court was the 
meaning to be given to the word “election” in Article 329(b). 
This Court said at page 26. 

“That word has by long usage in connection with the 
X^rocess of selection of ijropor representatives in democratic 
institutions acquired both a wide and a narrow meaning. 
In the narrow sense, it is used to mean the final selection 
of a candidate which may embrace the result of the x>olI 
when there is polling, or a jjarticular candidate being returned 
unopposed where there is no poll. In the wide sense the 
word is used to connote the entire process culminating in 
the candidate being declared elected.” 


(1) 19.S2 S C. R. 218. 
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After deferring to tHc case of SHvmwafu v. K\\Y>puswam\ 
(2) and Sat Narain v. Hanuman Prasad (3) and a passage in 
Halabury, Laws of England, Second Edition, Volume 12, 
Page 237, this Court took the view that the word “election” 
could be and had been [)t operly used with respect to the entire 
process which consisted of several stages and embraced many 
steps some of which might have an important bearing on the 
result of the process, and therefore, held that in view of the 
provisions of Article 329 (b) of the Constitution and Section 80 
of the Representation of Peoples Act 1951, the High Court 
had no jurisdiction to interfere with the order of the Returning 
Officer under Article 225. The only way such an order could 
be called in question was as laid down in Article 329 ())) of the 
Constitution and Section 80 of the Representation of Peoples 
Act 1951 and this should be done only on an “election i)eti- 
tion” presented before the Election Tribunal after the entire 
process of election culminating in a candidate being declared 
elected had been gone through. On such election petition 
being filed, the Election Tribunal would be properly bound to 
enquire into and decide “all doubts and disputes arising out 
of or in connection with the election ’ irrespective of the stage 
in the entire election process to which the doubts and disputes 
relate. We now approach the construction of Article 71 (1) 
in the light of the decision of this Court. 

As already indicated, the Article 71 (1) confers jurisdiction 
and power on this Court to enquire into and decide “all doubts 
and disputes arising out of or in connection with the election 
of a President or Vice President.” The question is; “is there 
in this Article or in any other part of the Constitution or 
anywhere else any indication as to the time when such an 
enquiry is to be held ? In the first place, Article 71 postu¬ 
lates “an election of the President or Vice President and 
provides for enquiry into doubts and disputes arising out of 
or in connection with such an election.” What is the meaning 
to be given to the word ‘'election” as used in this Article ? 

(2) A. 1. R. (1938) Madras 253 and 255. 

(3) A. I. R. (1945) Lahore 85. 
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If we give to the word “election” occurring in art.iolc 71 (i) 
the Sftme wide mesuiiog ue comprising the entire election pro* 
cess culminating in a candidate being declared elected: then 
clearly the enquiry is to be made after such completed election, 
i. c. after a candidate is declared to be elected as President nr 
Vice President, as the case may be. We see no reason why 
this accepted meaning should not be given to the critical 
word. In the second place, under Clause 3 of Article 71, 
subject to the provisions of this Constitution, Parliament may 
by law regulate any matter “relating to or connected with 
the election” of a President or Vice President. The words 
here also are similar to those used in Article 329, and are 
equally wide enough to mean the entire election process. In 
exercise of the powers conferred on it by Article 71 (3) Parlia¬ 
ment has enacted the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
Election Act 1952 (XXXI of 1952) to regulate certain matters 
relating to or connected with elections to the oflFice of the 
President and Vice President of India. A glance through the 
provisions of this Act will indicate that in the view of 
Parliament, the time for the exercise of jurisdiction by this 
Court to enquire into and decide doubts and disputes arising 
out of or in connection with the Presidential election is after 
the entire election process is completed. Under Section 14 of 
this Act which corresponds to Section 80 of the Kepreseutation 
of Peoples Act 1951, no election, meaning the election of the 
President or the Vice President shall be called in question 
except by an election petition presented to this Court in 
accordance with the provisions of part III of that Act and of 
the rules made by this Court under Artiele 146. Section 18 
which lays down the grounds for declaring the election of a 
returned candidate to be void, runs as follows : 

18. The grounds for declaring the election of a returned 
candidate to be void : 

If the Supreme Court is of opinion 

(a) that the offence of bribery or undue influence at 
the election has been committed by the returned candidate 
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or by, any person with the connivance of the returned 
candidate; or 

(b) that the result of the election has been materially 
affected: 

by reason that the offence of bribery or nndne 
influence at the election has been committed by any -peTaon 
who is neither the returned candidate nor a person acting 
with the connivance; or 

(ii) by the improper reception or refusal of a vote; 

or 

(iii) by the non-compliance with the provisions of the 
Constitution or of this Act or of any Rules or orders made 
under this Act; 

or 

(c) that the nomination of any candidate has been 
wrongly rejected or the nomination of the successful candi¬ 
date or any other candidate who has not withdrawn his 
candidature, has been wrongly accepted; 

The Supreme Court shall declare the election of the 
returned candidate to be void. 

For the purposes of this Section, the offences of bribery and 
undue influence on the election have the same meaning as in 
Chapter II-A of the Indian Penal Code. 

It is quite clear from the language of the Section that any 
improper reception or refusal of a vote or any non-compliance 
with the provisions of the Constitution or of the Act or of any 
Rules or orders made under the Act or the improper acceptance 
or rejection of a nomination paper may be made a ground for 
challenging the election. This means that all doubts and dis¬ 
putes relating to any stage of the entire election process are to 
be canvassed by an election petition presented to this Court 
after the election in its wide sense is concluded. 

The above stated interpTetation appears to us to be in con¬ 
sonance with the other provisions of the Constitution and 
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with good sense. If doubts or disputes arising out , of or in 
connection with the election of a President or Vice-President 
am be brought before this Court before the whole election 
process is concluded, then conceivably, the entire elec tiou 
may he hold up till after the expiry of the five years term 
which will involve the non-compliance with the mandatory 
jnovisions of Article 62. The well recognised principle 
of Election Law, Indian and English, is that election 
should not be held up and that the person aggrieved 
should not be permitted to ventilate his individual interest in 
derogation of the general interest of the people, which requires 
that elections should be gone through according to the time 
schedule. It is therefore in consonance both with the provisions 
of Article 62 and with good sense to hold that the word 
“election” used in Article 71 means the entire process of 
election. That is what Parliament understood to be the moaning 
of Article 71 as is apparent from the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential Election Act 1952. Again, this Court has framed 
rules under Article 145 to regulate the procedure and a perusal 
of those rules will also indicate that ‘‘all doubts and disputes 
arising out of or in connection with the election of a President 
or Vice President” should be brought before the Court after the 
result of the entire election is declared, that is to say, aftei a 
candidate is declared to be elected to the office of President or 
Vice President. 

It is pointed out that if the petitioners are compelled to 
wait until after the entire election process is concluded, and then 
to file election petitions, they will have to show that the result 
of the election has been materially afifected as required by 
Section 18 of the Presidential and Vice Presidential Election 
Act 1952. It is contended that there is no reason why this 
extra burden or hardship, which is not in the terms imposed by 
Article 71, should be placed upon the petitioners. It is not neces¬ 
sary for the purposes of disi)osing of these petitions to express 
any opinion as to the validity or otherwise of this requirement 
of Section 18 and we do not do sp. But the plea of alleged 
hardship brought about by Section 18 cannot alter the true 
meaning and import of Article 71. In our judgment Article 71 
postulates an election and word “election” opourring in Arti- 
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c\e Tae^xvs cAeciWoxv pvoccbHH eu\mmatmg vs\ a cand\- 

date being declared elected, and doubts and disjnites arising out 
of or in connection with any of the stages of such completed 
election have to be enquired into and decsided by this Court, 
which, in point of time, must necessarily be after the comple¬ 
tion of the entire process compendiously called the election. 

Learned Counsel appearing for the petitioner in the second 
petition raised an additional point tliat the Election Commission 
by fixing the election on May 6th 1957, has arbitrarily deprived 
the members representing the territorial constituencies like 
Kangra and Himachal Pradesh of their right to exercise and 
enjoy other privileges of membership of Parliament. This 
argument was raised half-heartedly at the fag end of his argu- 
tnent in reply, and was not seriously pressed. In any event, 
ho did not advance any cogent argument showing how the 
petitioner had been deprived of the equal protection of the 
law. Elections have to be held in numerous constituencies and 
different dates have to be fixed for holding the actual election 
in different constituencies according to the varions exigencies 
relating to the particular localities. Nothing has been esta¬ 
blished for holding that there has been any discrimination 
such ns is prohibited by Article 14 of the Constitution. In so 
far as the alleged discrimination, if any, in breach of the 
(^qual protection clause of the constitution, may be said to be 
calculated to raise any doubt in connection with the election 
of the President, it will, at best, be a non-compliance with the 
provisions, of the Constitution which may or may not, after 
the conclusion of the entire election, be made a ground, under 
Section 18 of the Presidential or Vice Presidential Election 
Act 1962 for calling the election in (lucstion, as to which we 
need formulate no final opinion at this ntage. 

We express no opinion on the merits of any of the contro¬ 
versies between the parties, but for the foregoing reasons, we 
hold that the present petitions are premature and cannot be 
entertained at this btago. We, therefore, dismiss the petitions 
Nos. 63 and 64 of 1967. Civil Miscellaneous petitions No. 663 
* and 664 of 1967 will also stand dismissed. 
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Justice. 
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New Delhi 
3rd May 
1957.* 


As the judgment delivered on May 3, 1957, docs not express 
any opinion on the merits of any of the controversies between 
the parties and as it was held that the present petitions were 
])remature, another petition under Article 71(1) of the Constitu¬ 
tion of India was filed before the Supreme Court on the 14th of 
May 1957, in which along with the Election Commission, 
Dr. Rajendraprasad, the President, was made the Respondent. 
The petition is as follows :— 

This humble petition of Your Lordships’ petitioner mentionetl 
al)Ove, showeth : 

1. That your Lordships have been invested under Arti- 
cio 71 (1) of the Constitution of India with all the original and 
final jurisdiction power and duty to resolve all doubts in connec¬ 
tion with the election of the President of India and hence the 
X)otitioner filed a petition on AjHil 20, 1957, in order that the 
grave doubt that has arisen in the i)ublic mind in connection 
with the Presidential Election which was to be held on the 6th 
May 1957 may with finality be resolved by this Hon’ble Court. 

2. The petitioner bonafide believed that the said petition 
gave an opportunity to this Hon’ble Court to resolve the said 
grave doubt in connection with the Presidential election, obviating 
thereby needless multiplicity of proceedings on the same subject 
matter. 
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3. Yojir Lordships however were pleased to dismiss the said 
petition (Petition No. 63 of 1957) on the ground that petition was 
premature, on 3rd May 1967. 

4. Yoin* Lordships’ petitioner would submit that the 
absence of any provision similar to Article 329 (b) in respect of 
tlie Presidential election in the Constitution itself, would indicate 
the intention of the makers of the Constitution to invest the 
Supreme Court alone with jurisdiction and power to deal with 
all doubts and disputes in connection with the election of a 
President at any stage whatsoever. He would also respectfully 
beg to point out that any law made by Parliament cannot 
override the plain meaning and intention of Article 71 (1) of the 
Constitution^ and therefore, he begs to present this petition 
again under Article 71 (1) for an immediate enquiry into the 
doubts raised in connection with the Presidential election, since 
the election has taken place on 6th May 1957 and Shri Rajendra 
Prasad has been officially declared as President of India on 10th 
May 1957. Subsequently, he took his oath of office before tho 
Hon’ble Chief Justice of India on the 13th of May 1957. 

5. After the general elections, Your Lordships’ petitioner, 
as a citizen of India had expressed his decision to stand as an 
independent candidate for the office of the President through 
his statements to the Press and hence he has been and is an 
intending candidate for the Presidential election. 

6. The Lok Sabha was dissolved on 4th April 1957 and 
the new Lok Sabha was constituted on the 6th April 1957 
under Section 73 of the Representation of Peoples Act 43 of 
1951. The nominations for the Presidential election were invited 
till 16th April 1957, whereafter the scrutiny was fixed for 17th 
April 1957, while the final date for withdrawal was 20th April 
1957. The notification constituting the new Lok Sabha was 
published in the Press on the 7th April and on the same day 
Your Lordships’ petitioner wired to the Election Coin mission for 
supply of the nomination papers. The next day, i. e. April 8th 
having been declared as a holiday on account of Shri Ram 
Navami, the Election Commission could despatch the nomination 
paper to the petitioner only on the 9th April which he received 
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at Nagpur in the afternoon of the 10th April 1957.^ TJins only 
5 c/ays wore left between the receipt of the nomination papers 
and the date for filing them before the Election Commission at 
New Delhi and it was impossible for the petitioner to move 
about and seek the support of the members of the Lok Sabha 
and Vidhan Sabhas for his candidature. Thus the j)etitioner was 
J)onafidc prevented from filing his nomination j)apor due to want 
of time and onaocountof the short notice given by the Election 
Commission. 

7. As a citizen of Lidia and as an intending candidate for 
the Presidential election, therefore, Your Lordships' petitiomT 
has adequate and sufficient interest to uphold the Constitution 
of India and so is entitled to present this petition to your 
Lordships. 

8. That during the last session of the Lok Sabha, a memlx^r 
of the opposition, Shri H. V. Kamath had raised a grave doubt 
as to whether the electoral college could be deemed to have been 
properly constituted as required by Article 54 of the Constitution 
when the entire Union Territory of Himachal Pradesh had not 
(iloctod its 4 members to the Lok Sabha and the elections of 5 
members from the State of Punjab to the Punjab Vidhan Sabha 
as well as two members to the Lok Sabha were not held and the 
said elections in Himachal Pradesh and the Punjab were postponed 
due to weather conditions. In reply, the Hon’ble Prime Minister 
expressed diffidence in such legal matters and said that the 
Election Commission was not subject to any directives from his 
Government so far as election matters were concerned. While 
the Hon’ble the Speaker said that it was for the Supremo Court 
to decide. 

9. It is the belief of Your Lordships’ petitioner that an 
abstract of Shri H. V. Kamath’s interv^ention In the Lok Sabha 
was not sent to the Election Commission for necessary action 
and that inspite of the protest having been registered, the pro¬ 
test has not been brought to the notice of the Election Comis- 
sion in a proper manner. 

10. In any case, Your Lordships’ petitioner would submit, 
that when a serious doubt was raised as to whether or not the 
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President of India oonid be elected in the absence of a duly 
constituted Electoral C5ollege, it was the duty of tbe Election 
Commission to take notice of the same and to seek a decision on 
the question from this Hon’ble Court, since there is nothing 
to prevent the Election Commission from doing so under Article 
71 (1) of the Constitution of India. But the Election Commission 
has failed to do so in violation of the relevant provisions of the 
Constitution by holding the election on the 6th may 1967 
(since there were 3 candidates) and declaring Shri Bajendra 
Prasad as the duly elected President of India. In public inte¬ 
rest, however, the question raised may not remain unanswered 
by the Hon'ble Supreme Court and hence the petitioner brings 
up the matter before Your Lordships once more again. 

11. Your Lordships’ petitioner submits that the words “elected 
members” in Clauses (a) and (b) of Article 54 of the Constitution 
necessarily assume that no Presidential election could take place 
unless and until the election of members to both the House of 
Parliament and to the Legislative Assemblies of the States con¬ 
stituting the electoral college is over and completed. 

12. Your Lordships’ petitioner further submits that since 
under Article 54, the elected members to the Lok Sabha and to 
the Vidhan Sabhas of the States have been conferred upon with 
a right to elect the President of India, holding the Presidential 
election without such elected members must necessarily deprive 
the constituencies of the States concerned of their constitutional 
right to take part in the presidential election. 

13. Again, Article 56 mandatorily requires that “as far as 
practicable, there shall be uniformity in the scale of represen¬ 
tation of the different States at the election of the President”, 
and so the question as to whether or not there is uniformity in 
the scale of representation in the electoral college can arise only 
when the elections to the Lok Sabha and the Vidhan Sabhas in 
all the States are complete. 

14. Further, under Article 81 of the Constitution, “the 
House of people shall consist of; (a) not more than 600 members 
chosen by direct election from territorial constituencies in the 
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States, and (b) not more than 20 members to represent the Union 
Territories chosen in such manner as Parliament may by Law 
provide. 

Your Lordships' petitioner would submit that the word 
''and'' connecting clauses (a) and (b) of Article 81 and the word 
"the" before the word ‘"States" in Clause (a) and before the 
word ""Union Territories*’ in Clause (b) make clear that the 
required electoral College for the Presidential election can only 
come into existence when its membeis from all the States as well 
as the Union territories are elected. 

15, The following grounds further render doubtful the for¬ 
mation of the Electoral College for the Presidential election : 

(a) The elected members of both the Houses of Parliament 
had not taken their oath of office on or prior to the date of election 
required by Article 99 read with Article 104 of the Constitution. 

(b) That the election of six members from the Jammu and 
Kashmir Legislative Assembly to the newly constituted Lok 
Sabha has not been held, and 

(c) That some members elected to the Rajya Sabha on the 
(^ve of the Pi*esidontial election have been denied the right 
and the opportunity to exercise their votes for the election of 
the President. 

16. Your Lordships’ petitioner is not prevented from filing 
the present petition for the following reasons :— 

(a) The provisions in Para III of the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential Elections Act31 of 1952 concern “only disputes’’ 
between candidates inter ae or between electors and candidates. 
The said Act purports to regulate only “certain matters” relating 
to or connected with the election to the offices of the President 
and the Vice President of India and hence it is clear that the 
provisions of the Act do not deal with "doubts” in connection 
with the Presidential Election and are not exhaustive of the 
legislative powers of the Parliament under Article 71 (3) of the 
Constitution. 
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(b) AHernatlveAy, the Presidential and Vice Presidential 
Election Act 31 of 1952 curtails the jurisdiction of the Hon’ble 
Supreme Court to enquire into “all doubts” in connection -with 
the Presidential Election and lays extra burdens upon the peti¬ 
tioner as are not contemplated by Article 71 of the Constitution 
to prove that the election has been materially affected by any 
unconstitutional steps taken by the Election Commission. 
Therefore, the said Act and the provisions thereof are repugnant 
to and ultra vires of Article 71 (1) of the Constitution of India. 

(c) The rules framed by the Supreme Court under Article 146 
of the Constitution and laid down in order XXXVII A of the 
Supreme Court Rules, curtail the jurisdiction and power of this 
Hon’ble Court to enquire into “all doubts” and place extra 
burden and hardships on the citizen of India repugnant to Article 
71 (1) of the Constitution and hence are ultra vires of the said 
Article. 

(d) Admittedly no Rules have been framed by the Supreme 
Court to regulate the practice and pi’ocedurc for the conduct 
and trial of any petition filed under Article 71 (1) of the Con¬ 
stitution of India. 

(e) The Presidential and Vice Presidential Election Act 31 
of 1952 and the Rules laid down in Order XXXVIIA of the 
Supreme Court do not apply to the present petition which is 
filed under Article 71 (1) of the Constitution of India. 

(f) It is not necessary for him, as a citizen of India to 
file an election petition under the Presidential and Vice Presi¬ 
dential Election Act 31 of 1952 or in accordance with the pro¬ 
cedure laid down in the Rules under Order XXXVIIA of the 
Supreme Court of India. 

17. Furthermore, Your Lordships’ petitioner very humbly 
submits that this petition is in the nature of a complaint 
against the constitutional errors committed by the Election 
Commission in arranging and holding the Presidential election 
as to which errors the Election Commission is answerable to this 
Hon’ble Court and does not raise any “disputes” in which the 
returned candidate or any of the other candidates has been or 
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is personally concerned. The returned candidate hojrever, has 
been impleaded as Bespondent No. 2 as a formal party to this 
petition. 

18. Your Lordships’ petitioner files lierewith an affidavit 
in affirmation of the above averments. 


PRAYER 

Your Lordship’s petitioner calls u])on this Hon'ble Sujirenie 
Court of India to exercise the jurisdiction, power and duty vested 
under Article 11 (1) of the Constitution of India and prays 
that;— 

('ll this petition may be heard with the utmost expedition 
and Avithout any delay whatsoever; 

(ii) the grave doubts that exist in connection with the 
Presidential election be enquired into and resolved 
and decided; 

(iii) the entire proceedings of the Presidential election be 
quashed as void; and 

(iv) any other relief that may be deemed fit be granted. 

Filed by R. V. S. Mani, Sd. N. B. Khare 

Advocate Supreme Court, 

Advocate for the Petitioner. 

Dated 14th May 1957. 


AFFIDAVIT 

T, Dr. Narayan Bhaskar Khare, your Lordships’ petitioner 
do hereby state on solemn affirmation as follows : 

1. I have read and understood the petition as drawn up 
by my Counsel Shri R. V. S. Mani, Advocate of Supreme Court 
and 1 affirm that the statements made in Paras 1 to 17 therein 
are correct and true to my personal knowledge excepting the 
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contents ^of Para 15 of the petition which are true to my 
information. 

2. I further affirm that 1 have filed the petition at my 
own instance in public interest in defence of the Constitution 
and in the interest of the future of Democracy in India and I 
consider it proper to do so. 

Affirmed and signed at Nagpur, on this 11th Day of May 
1957. 


Sd. N. B. Khare, 
PETITIONER 


VERIFICATION 

I do hereby declare on oath that the above contents are 
true and correct to my personal knowledge and belief. 

Verified and signed at Nagpur on 11th May 1967. 

Sd. N. B. Khare, 
PETITIONER 


The Registrar, Supreme Court of India refused to receive 
this second petition as per his order given below :— 


No. D. 66/67-SC II. 
Supreme Court of India, 
New Delhi, 


Dated 17th May 1957 

In the matter of petition. 

Dr. N. B. Khare vs. Election Commission of India, 

New Delhi. 

The petition mentioned above having been not filed in 
accordance with the procedure laid down in Order XXXVII-A 
of the Supreme Court Rules, the Registrar in exercise of the 
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j)ONvor8 conferred on him iind(T Order VIl Rule Supremo 
Court Rules, 1950, has refused to receive the same. The peti¬ 
tion together with the spare copies filed on the I4th May 1957 
is therefore returned to you herewith. 

Sd. V. Krishnan, 
Assistant Registrar. 


Tn the meantime, the Auditor General of India in a circular laid 
down that no person becomes a mennber of the Legislature unless 
hp is sworn in, in the proper form and that he is eligible to draw 
his salary only after he has been duly sworn in. This circular 
supported my contention that there was a further bn^ach of Arti¬ 
cles 99 and 104 during the election of the IVesident on the Gth 
May 1957 because the members of the Lok Sabha and Council of 
States were not sworn in until on the 10th of May 1957.1 therefore 
thought- it proper to bring this fact to the notice of Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru the Prime Minister as the head of administration of 
India and I sent him a letter on the 15th July 1957» as follows, 
the subject matter of the letter being, constitutional provisions 
about the election of President—validity of vote by unsworn 
members. 

Dear Friend, 

The recent circular of the Auditor General of India lays 
down, that no person becomes a member of the legislature unless 
he is sworn in, in the proper form, and that he is eligible to 
draw his salary only after he has been duly sworn in. You will 
be interested to know that Mr. Shakir Ali, a member of the 
Madhya Pradesh Vidhan Sabha had taken an oath in Urdu which 
did not conform to the provisions of the Constitution, and that 
consequently he had to be sworn in again on the basis of the 
Urdu translation of the oath laid down in the Constitution sup¬ 
plied by the Vidhan Sabha Secretariat. This brings to light the 
highly incongruous situation about the election of the President 
of India which came off on 6th May 1957. It is on the card 
that on the date of election, most of the members of the legis¬ 
lature in India including the Lok Sabha, had not been duly 
sworn in. 
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Curiously enougl), the conRtitntional provisions seem to have 
been observed more in their breach than in their compliance. 
You and your colleagues have taken oath that you will bear true 
faith and allegiance to the Consitution of India as by law esta¬ 
blished, and it is deplorable that those like you and others who 
are themselves framers of the constitution should display such 
callous disregard for the observance of the x)rovisions of the 
Constitution. You are not oblivious of the fact that Article 104 
of the Constitution lays down penalty for every jjerson who 
sits or votes as a member of Parliament or a Legislature before 
he has taken the oath ])rescribcd under Article 99 of the Con¬ 
stitution. I ho])e and trust, you will take steps to enforce the 
X)enalty proseri])ed in Article 104. 

May I request you to let me know what you propose to do 
about these legal and constitutional lapses ? I earnestly hope 
that this is not a case of the father wanting to throttle the child. 
It would also be proi^cr to urge that you as the Head of the 
Government should take aj^propriate steps to prevent the recur¬ 
rence of such lapses. It is also to be hoped that your Govern¬ 
ment is following the circular of the Auditor General, India, in 
respect of pa^yraent of salaries to the newly elected members of 
the Lok Sabha, Council of States and State Assemblies. I have 
enclosed herewith a j^ress cutting from Hitavada, 7th July, 
regarding the Auditor Gcncrars circular. 

Expecting an early reply. 


Yours sincerely, 
Sd/- N. B. Khare. 


Copy forw^arded to : 

1. President of the Indian Union. 

2. Home Minister of India. 

3. Election Commission. 

4. Secretary, Lok Sabha. 
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5. Secretary, Council of States. , 

6. Shri S. .A. Dange, Member of Parliament and Leader 
of the Opposition, Lok Sabha. 

7. The Press. 

Remark : No reply to this letter was received from any of 
the authorities. 

Since the Supreme Court wa-s in long vacation from 26th 
June 1957 and reopened only sometime towards the end of 
August, an appeal before the Hon’ble Judge in chamber under 
Order V, Rule 3 of the Supreme Court Rules against the Order 
of the Registrar was filed. 

Appellant : Dr. N. B. Khare, Nagpur. 

Vs. 

Respondents: 1. Election Commission of India. 

2. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, 

Rashtrapati Bhawan, New Delhi. 

The Appellant above named begs to present this appeal 
to the Hon’ble Judge in Chamber against the order of the 
Assistant Registrar dated the 6th June 1957 returning the 
petition filed by him under Article 71 (1) of the Constitution 
of India on the following amongst other grounds : 

(1) The learned Assistant Registrar erred in holding that 
the petitioner has not stated the right or capacity in which he 
has filed this petition, although it has been specifically men¬ 
tioned in the petition itself that as a citizen of India and as 
an intending candidate for the President’s office, the petitioner 
is entitled to file the Petition. 

(2) The appellant submits that he was neither a candidate 
or an elector as defined in the provisons of the Presidential 
and Vice Presidential Elections Act, and hence he will have no 
locus standi to file an election petition as contemplated in the 
said provisions and in the Rules of Order XXXVII-A of the 
Supreme Court Rules, 
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(3) TJ^orefore, the appellant has categorically stated in his 
petition that the said provisions and rules are not applicable to 
his petition and ultra vires of Article 71 (1) of the Constitution, 

(4) That therefore, the learned Assistant Registrar has 
erred in applying the provisions of the Presidential and Vice 
Presidential Election Act and the Rules of Order XXXVII-A 
of the Supreme Court Rules as if the appellant’s petition 
was an election petition as contemplated by the said provisions 
and Rules. 

{(i) That therefore doubts having arisen as to whether the 
relevant provisions of the Constitution have been observed or 
violated during the Presidential election under the programme 
fixed by the Election Commission, the petition has been sub¬ 
mitted by the appellant in his right and capacity as a Citizen of 
India in defence of the Constitution to get these doubts resolved 
under Article 71 (1) of the Con.stitution specifically provided for 
that purpose. 

(6) That in returning the petition, the learned Assistant 
Registrar exercised the power of jurisdiction of the Court to 
adjudicate uijon the maintainability of the petition. 

(7) That this Hon’ble Court has not under the rules dele¬ 
gated to the Registrar or the Assistant Registrar its powers to 
decide the maintainability of a petition. 

(8) That therefore it is not within the province of the 
Registrar to decide the maintainability or tenability of the 
petition which is a question of law for a judicial decision by 
the Court. 

(9) The Appellant files this appeal on this day since the 
Court was in long vacation from the 26th June 1967. 


PRAYER 


It is therefore prayed that this Hon’ble Court be pleased 
to set aside the order of the Assistant Registrar and direct that 
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the petition be registered and i>ut up for hearing ^before llio 
Hon bio Court. 

Sd. R. V. S. Man! 

Advocate for Appellant, 
New Delhi. 


This petition was heard by Justice Bhagwati sitting in 
Chamber, He quashed the order of the Registrar and passed an 
order that this petition should be heard by the Court in a 
regular manner. Accordingly, this j>etition was argued before a 
Bench of the Supreme Court presided over by the Chief Justice 
who rejected it. Judgment was delivered on the 14th October 
1957 as follows : 

Venkatarama Aiyar J. 


JUDGMENT 

This is a petition under Article 71 (1) of the Constitution 
of India. On 6-5-1957, there was an election to the office of the 
President and Shri Rajendra Prasad was declared elected. There¬ 
after, Dr. N. B. Khare filed the present petition describing him- 
selflas an intending candidate and alleging that there had been 
violaions of the provisions of the Constitution and that the election 
was in consequence not valid. The prayers in the petition are 
‘’that grave doubts that exist in connection with the Presiden¬ 
tial election be enquired into, resolved and decided” and “the 
entire proceedings of the Presidential election be quashed 
as void”. ' 

The Registrar of this Court returned the petition as not 
being in conformity with the provisions of the Presidential and 
Vice Presidential Election Act 31 of 1952 and the requirements 
of the Rules of this Court contained in Order XXXVII-A* 
Section 14 of Act 31 of 1952 provides that no election shall be 
called in question except by an election petition presented to the 
Supreme Court in accordance with the provisions of the Act and 
of the Rules made by the Supreme Court under Article 145 of 
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tho Coi\atit\itioii, and it lurtVier provides tiiat it sYiond \)6 pre¬ 
sented by any candidate at such an election or by 10 or more 
electors. The Rules framed by this Court with reference to this 
matter are contained in Order XXXVII(A). Rule 3 prescribes 
that a court fee of the value of Rs. 250 should be paid on the 
petition and Rule 12 requires the petitioner to deposit a sum of 
Rs. 2,000 in cash as security for the payment of costs that may 
become payable by him. The petitioner is not a person entitled 
to apply under Section 14 of the Act and his petition was also 
defective as it did not comply with the requirements of Rules 3 
and 12. It was accordingly returned by the Registrar. Against 
that order, the present appeal has been brought. 

It is firstly contended by Mr. Mani that the present petition 
is outside the purview of Act XXXI of 1952 and of Order 
XXXVII-A of the Supreme Court Rules. It is argued that the 
Supreme Court is invested with jurisdiction to enquire into and 
decide all doubts and disputes arising out of or in connection 
with the election of the President, that Act 31 of 1952 and 
Order XXXVII A apply only when there is a dispute as to the 
election, but where the petition is founded upon doubts as to 
the validity of the election, it is not coveretl either by the Act or 
the Rules. We are unable to accept this contention. When 
once an election has been held, any doubt concerning its validity 
is material only as a ground for setting aside the election and 
that in fact is the prayer in the petition itself. In substance, 
the petition is one calling the election in question and it must 
satisfy the requirements of Act 31 of 1952 and the Rules in 
Order XXXVII-A. 

It is next contended that the Act and the Rules in question 
are void on the ground that they derogate from the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court to enquire into and decide all disputes and 
doubts arising out of or in connection with the election of the 
President or the Vice President. It is argued that under Section 
18, the election could be set aside only on certain grounds and 
that further under Clause (b) it could be done only if the result 
of the election is shown to have been materially affected, and 
that these are restrictions on the jurisdiction conferred by Article 
71 (1) and are ultra vires. Article 71 (1) merely prescribes the 
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forum in which disputes in connection with the election of the 
President and Vice President would be enquired in^o. It does 
not prescribe the conditions under which the petition for setting 
aside an election could be presented. Under Article 71 (3), it is 
Parliament that is authorised to make law for regulating any 
matter relating to or connected with the election of the President 
or Vice President, and Act 31 of 1952 has been passed by Parlia¬ 
ment in connection with this provision. The right to stand for 
election and the right to move for setting aside an election art? 
not common law rights. They must be conferred by a statute 
and can be enforced only in accordance with the conditions laid 
down therein. The eontedion that the Act and the Rules dero¬ 
gate from the jurisdiction of the Supreme C(mrt under Article 
71 (I) must accordingly be rejected. The petitioner has ther(‘- 
fore no right to move for setting aside the election except in 
accordance with the provisions of Act 31 of 1952. 

And finally, it is contended that the petitioner has a right 
as a citizen to approach this Court under Article 71 (1) whenever 
an election has been held in breach of the constitutional provi¬ 
sions. For the reasons already given, this contention must fail- 
The right of a person to file an application for setting aside an 
election must be determined by the statute which gives it, and 
that statute is Act 31 of 1952 passed under 71 (3). The peti¬ 
tioner must strictly bring himself within the four corners of that 
statute and has no rights apart from it. The order appealed 
against is clearly right and this appeal is dismissed. 

Delhi 14th October 1957 


Signed by C. J. and 4 other Judges. 

As a last act of the struggle, about the Buddha Jayanti day 
in 1967, I sent a telegram to the President which was publish, 
ed in the Press, The telegram reads thus : 

“Please respect democratic constitution and resign as in 
your election there has been obvious breach of Articles 64, 81, 
99, and 104 of our constitution. Please do not lend your 
services to establish precedents pernicious to our infant demo- 
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ctacy, 'BTea>c\i oi constitution amounts to ‘Himstf. M.ay "Lord 
Buddha and Kajgliat Samadhi guide you on this Buddha Jay anti 
day”. 

The Election Commission issued its report on the second 
General Election in India on 20th December 1958. In this 
report it has referred to the constitutional doubt raised by me 
as to whether the Presidential Election could be legally held 
before every eonstituency in the country had elected its member 
to the Legislative Assemblies and the Lok Sabha and expressed 
its opinion that the existing law in the matter is anomolous 
and not fair and requires clarification. 

The Local daily Hitavada also in its editorial dated 26th 
December 1958, commented on this report of the Election 
Commission as follows : 

The Commission has also suggested that the law about the 
election of the President and Vico President should be clarified. 
It may be recalled that Dr. N. B. Kharehad raised an objection 
in the Supreme Court that the Presidential election of 1967 
could not be held unless all Parliamentary Constituencies had had 
an opportunity to elect their representatives. The Commission 
has suggested that in cases where elections have not been comp¬ 
leted, the outgoing members should be permitted to vote in the 
election of the new President. The Commission thinks that 
“such a solution would be more fair and less anomalous than 
the present position in which several constituencies are deprived, 
practically permanently, of the right and privil^e of participating 
in the election” to the high offices of the President and the 
Vice President of India. 

The Hitavada has also published my own comments on the 
report of the Election Commission on 1st January 1969 as 
follows : 


PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION 

Sir,—I am .much pleased and very thankful to you for 
your comments in your leading article dated 25th December« 
1968, on the report issued by the Election Commission on the 
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General Election, 1957. In your comments you have also referred 
to the petition filed by me before the Supreme Court to get the 
election of the President held in May, 1957, declared invalid. 

From your comments it is clear that the Election Commi.s. 
sion itself in its report has pointed out that the law about the 
election of the President and Vice President should bo clarified- 
The Commission is of opinion that the present position in which 
several constitueiicies are deprived, practically permanently of 
the right and privilege of participating in the election to the 
high offices the President and the Vice President of India is 
anomalous. This was the main point in my petition also which 
sought to get the Presidential election declared invalid. 

I filed the petition because as the election to the Parlia¬ 
ment in some constituencies was not held before the date fixed 
for the Presidential election, the electoral college necessary for 
the election of the President, as define<l in the Constitution was 
not complete. Hence the validity and legality of the election 
of the President under the conditions was doubtful. In their 
judgment rejecting my petition, the Supreme Court did not 
resolve this doubt and did not clarify the law. That is why 
the Election Commission was constrained, while Tvriting its report 
on the general election of 1957, to draw pointed attention to this 
legal lacuna or anomalous position and to emphasise the neces¬ 
sity of clarification of the law on this point. 

In view of the clear statement of the Election Commission, 
made in its report published after about a year and a half, it 
may be legitimately asked as to why the Election Commission 
did not take this very stand in its pleading before the Supreme 
Court in the case filed by me. I had also brought this ano¬ 
malous legal position to the notice of Shri Nehru, the Prime 
Minister, Shri Pant, the Home minister and some others includ¬ 
ing Shri Dange, the Communist opposition leader in the Lok 
Sabha, but nobody took any notice of it. 

It cannot be denied that my venture in filing the petition 
has served a useful purpose. 

Dr. N. 'B. Khare 

Nagpur. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 

TSo one can deny that the pole-star that guides human acti¬ 
vities, is self-interest, which may be spiritual or temporal; which 
again may be sublime, enlightened, gross or vicious and wicked. 
The sum total of all human activities is the result of the inter¬ 
play of various actions of various human beings, inspired by 
various kinds of self-interest. Consequently, the drama of human 
life is unpredictable, making even an individual human life a 
crazy tangle. 

This is very well illustrated in my eventful life by many 
ups and downs and changes and shifts. The main portion of 
my later life was occupied by my single-handed fight with an 
all-powerful political organisation for the sake of truth and self 
respect. I was relentlessly pursued and persecuted, and mis¬ 
understandings were constantly created against me in the Press 
and on the platform even as late as January and March 1967. 
Reference has already been ma<}e in a previous chapter to the 
disparaging remarks made about me in a public speech in 
Nagpur by Mr. U. N. Dhebar, the Congress President in early 
March 1967. The following Press cutting from the ‘Hitavada’ 
dated the 2l8t January 1957 will illustrate the attack in the 
Press : 

The Khare Episode. 

Sir,—I was distressed to read the open letter of Mr. K. L. 
Sahu in your issue of January 18, in which he makes the old 
familiar allegation against me, popularised by the gentlemen of 
the Congress High Command, that I played into the hands of 
the Governor in what is now known as the Khare episode. I am 
now in the evening of my life and though I have retired from 
politics, I am entitled to my reputation and I would not like 
to end my days with the infamous allegation repeated against 
me from time to time. 1 have no desire to go into the past or 
exhume matter relating to my old bitter opponent. Pandit 
Shukla, who is now deceased; but the public will appreciate that 
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in the name of the dead« the living should not be jiersistently 
defamed. One of the local papers, the “ Nagpur Times ” 
sometime ago published the same allegation in a review of Pandit 
Shukla’s career, and I wrote to the Editor sending my rejoinder, 
but it was not published according to the Editor’s strange 
journalistic ethics on the ground that the subject matter had 
become “cold”. But although on account of the allegation made 
that Mr. Shukla and two of his colleagues refused to walk into 
the snare laid by the British Governor, and insinuating that I 
did, the newspaper made the cold matter hot and flung the hot 
poultice at me, I have been denied the right of reply. Since 
the “Hitavada” also has published similar allegation from Mr- 
Sahu, I am compelled to refer to the matter, though I would 
have refrained from doing so, if newspapers had not dug up the 
past and flung allegations at me. I wish to narrate the facts 
relating to the episode as I can recall apologising to the public 
for stating the facts at length of an extremely disagreeable 
episode:— 

(1) The responsibility of suggesting names of Congress 
candidates from C. P. and Berar to fight the general election of 
1936 was fastened upon mo. 

(2) From the list submitted by me, Sardar Patel, the 
President of the All India Parliamentary Board, dropped the 
name of Mr. P. D. Harkare and substituted the name of Mr. 
Bhikulal Chandak without any reference to me and without 
holding any enquiry. 

(3) This action of Sardar Patel was bitterly criticised by me 
in an open meeting at the Faizpur session of the Congress, as 
worse than that of a British bureaucrat. 

(4) Sardar Patel entertained feelings of hostility against me 
ftom that time; which fact was well-known to my Mahakoshal 
colleagues. 

(5) The Congress won majority in the Province and I was 
elected leader and Prime Minister much against the desire of 
Sardar Patel, although the election was contested by the Mahakoshal 
trio of Messrs. Shukla, Mishra and Mehta. In this resolution 
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which wasi passed on 24th March 1937, I was also given the 
power to select my own cabinet and also to nominate the 
Speaker and Deputy Speaker. This power was never taken away 
from me. 

(6) In September 1937, the Ministers’ Salary Bill and Motor 
Purchase Bill was passed. 

(7) In the transaction of motor purchase, Government was 
over-charged and the sum of Rs. 700 which was thus obtained 
w'as paid to the “Independent” (parent of Nagpur Times), an 
English weekly of that time, as a contribution for carrying on 
Congress propaganda. I seriously expressed my disapproval of 
this policy of robbing Peter to pay Paul and became very 
uneasy and suspicious from that time. 

(8) Over and above this, some oral and written allegations 
against Mr. Shukla were submitted to me as the Prime Minister, 
and I enquired into some of them informally, for my own infor¬ 
mation and to find out truth. This action of mine was severely 
condemned face to face by Sardar Patel by calling me shameless. 

(9) I promptly retorted by saying that I do not feel shame 
for my action, but on the contrary, I feel proud of my rectitude. 

(10) After this, at the Haripura session of the Congress in 
early 1938, a conspiracy was hatched among some Mahakoshal 
M. L. As. to oust me from power. It is easy to imagine that the 
concerned M. L. As. might have taken advantage of the hostile 
feelings harboured by Sardar Patel against me; and Sardar Patel 
might have blessed this conspiracy. 

(11) I gave this information to Mr. Kedar who was a great 
friend of mine and a great lawyer and constitutionalist; ho 
advised me not to take any step without seeking the advice of 
the Mahatma. 

(12) In the meanwhile, things grew from bad to worse and 
there was an open split in the Cabinet, which was sometimes 
exhibited before the Governor; this situation was most unwelcome 
to any real nationalist. 
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(13) A letter dated 10-6-1938 from Mr. P. B. Gcile one of 
my colleagues, shows that the Mahakoshal trio charged him with 
partiality towards Berar, in the presence of the Governor; and 
Mr. Gole requested me to relieve him of that portfolio. 

(14) After this, I called on Mahatma Gandhi at Sewagram 
after getting his permission on 12th June 1938; when he expres¬ 
sed profuse sympathy for me and said that such suspected 
Ministers should not be in the cabinet. 

(15) I was surprised at his volte facie however on 29th 
June 1938, when I saw him a second time, with his consent. 
He frowned upon me for troubling him saying, he was not at all 
concerned with the happenings as he was not even a four anna 
member of the Congress. 

(10) After this, the Cabinet was almost dead and I decided 
to give it a decent burial and sent a written request to all my 
colleagues to tender their resignations to me. In response to 
this request, Messrs, Ramrao Deshnnikh and Gole sent their 
resignations to me on the 13th of July 1938. 

(17) But the Mahakoshal trio consisting of Shukla, Mishra, 
and Mehta went to Wardha and waited on Shri Rajendra Prasad 
(a member of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee and at present 
Pre.sidont of the Union of India) and secured a written order 
from him not to resign even if called upon by Dr. Khare to do 
so, and flung it in my face. 

(18) Shri Rajendra Prasad overstepped his authority and 
committed a breach of the Congress constitution as he had no 
power to issue such an order. Since according to the resolution 
of the Parliamentary Sub-Committee passed on 8th July 1937, 
it was Sardar Patel who was authorised to deal with matters 
coming within the purview of the Sub-Committee in oases of 
emergency. Shri Rajendra Prasad had the authority for Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam only. Without possessing any authority, Shri 
Rajendra Prasad thus instigated open revolt against me, a 
democratically elected leader. 

(19) Had the Mahakoshal trio tendered their resignations 
to me as demanded, I would have placed the resignations of all 
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the ministers including myself before the Working Committee 
and abided by its decision. 

(20) But the well-known hostility of Sardar Patel, volte 
facie of the Mahatma, and the open instigation by Shri Rajendra 
Prasad to rebel against me, showed which way the wind blew. 
There was no chance of securing any just and fair dealing from 
the Working Committee. I was therefore compelled to submit 
the resignations of Messrs. Ramrao and Gole along with mine 
to the Governor, which I did on the 20th July 1938. 

(21) The Governor was in a quandary and requested me 
to withdraw my resignation since the Mahakoshal trio had not 
tendered their resignations. I refused to do so and reminded 
him of his duty under the constitution to accept without 
demur, the advice of the leader of the majority party in the 
matter of Ministry making. 

(22) Thereupon, ho called one of the Mahakoshal trio 
(perhaps Mr. D. K. Mehta) and persuaded him to tender resig¬ 
nations as called upon by the leader. The Mahakoshalites 
declined to accept this jjroposition on the strength of Shri 
Rajendra Prasad’s written order. The Governor had therefore no 
alternative but to accept our resignations and terminate the 
tenure of oflFice of the Mohakoshal ministers. 

(23) This action of the Governor did not amount to the 
exercise of any special power by him as was wrongly made to 
appear by the Congress Working Committee. The power of 
appointing and dismissing Minister^ was the ordinary power of 
the Governor as provided for in Section 61 of the Provincial 
Autonomy Act of 1035. According to the practice of British 
democracy never repudiated by the Congress, the resignation of 
the Prime Minister is an ipso facto dissolution of the cabinet, 
inspite of the holding out by some recalcitrant ministers against 
the wishes of the Prime Minister. Therefore there was no any 
kind of carefully laid out snare by the Governor. He simply 
made explicit what was implicit in my resignation of the office 
of the Prime Minister of the province, 

(24) There being thus no cabinet in existence, the Governor 
could not carry on the administration for a single minute under 
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the constitution. Ho had perforce to call me, who \vas still the 
duly elected leader of the majority party, to assist him in the 
formation of the ministry and I formed the second Congress 
Ministry. This was not the formation of a new cabinet but in 
essence and in effect the reconstruction of my old cabinet which 
power I had under democracy, and under the resolution formally 
and unanimously passed by the party. Maulana Azad, one of 
the members of the Parliamentary Sub Committee, also 
apparently acquiesced in this position. He says in his letter to 

me dated 14th July 1938. “.but in the case of their 

(ministers) default, they will be responsible for it and your 
position as a Prime Minister will be strengthened, if you do not 
wish to work with them and take others in their place;” 

I do not wish to say more though I have much to say 
about what subsequently happened, as it is not germane to the 
controversy. It will be seen in the light of this narrative that 
the allegations made by Mr. Sahu and ventilated by other news¬ 
papers are malicious, false, and should not be mode by any one 
who has regard for veracity. 

Nagpur. N. B. Khare. 


Although in my above article in the Hitavada, I have not 
given any information about the termination of the Khare 
Episode, as it was not germane to the controversy, it is neces¬ 
sary, to do so for the benefit of the readers of this book. I 
was called upon by the Congress High Command to tender 
resignation of the second Congress Ministry formed by me, which 
I did on their conceding my right to stand again for election 
as the leader of the party. But subsequently they advised me 
not to stand again for leadership. When I declined to follow 
this advice, they took me to the Mahatma at Sewagram on 
that fateful night of 26th July 1938. In the presence of the 
Mahatma I reiterated my demand for a thorough enquiry into 
the whole affair, but he advised me to be large hecurted and 
sign a draft which I refused to do. The photo-blook of that 
draft mostly in Gandhi’s hand-writing is printed here. 
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It should be noted tbat even Messrs. D. P. Mishra and 
D. K. Mehta, ex-ministers from my Cabinet and also the Shukla 
cabinet which sacceeded my cabinet, have not dared to contra¬ 
dict this signed statement of mine published in “Hitavada” 
which both of them are in the habit of reading. 

After quoting this press cutting from “Hitavada”, it will 
be quite relevant here to throw some light on the perverted 
journalistic ethics of “Nagpur Times” born of a kind of self- 
interest, which made it eulogise its traducer and persecutor, 
viz., Ravi Shanker Shukla, the Chief minister of Madhya 
Pradesh, and defame its friend in need and therefore a friend 
indeed, i. e. myself. 

It is well known that in the beginning, Shri R. S. Shukla 
and the Manager, the Managing Director, and the Editor of 
Nagpur Times were hand-in-glove. Later on, they fell out and 
the Chief Minister Shukla launched a criminal prosecution 
against the “Nagpur Times” under Section 282 of the Companies 
Act and some other penal sections involving the Chairman 
(Mr. Nagarkatti) of the Board of Directors of Navasamaj Ltd. 
and Managing Director and Editor etc., of Nagpur Times in the 
year 1954. During the course of the prosecution, one of the 
accused, A. G. Sheorey, Manager, Nagpur Times, made a lengthy 
statement in the court, demanding that Shri Ravi Shanker 
Shukla should be made to stand as an accused in the dock 
along with him, as all the acts challenged were committed 
with his full knowledge, consent and approval. When I read 
this statement of A. G. Sheorey in the press I immediately 
congratulated him on the phone for his bold stand, as Shukla’s 
activities were well known to mo as my old bitter enemy. 
“Nagpur Times” was never friendly to me because it was hand 
in-glove-with Shukla. Obviously, therefore, none of those 
responsible for ‘Nagpur Times’ had any face to come to me 
and seek any help or advice from me. But, perhaps, my 
congratulations to A. G. Sheorey on the phono might have 
encouraged them, and one fine morning A. G. Sheorey and 
P. Y. Deshpande came to my bungalow and posted me with 
the ins and outs of the prosecution. I cut them short and 
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told them that as I was conversant with Shukla’s activities, I 
was convinced that there was no moral turpitude on their 
part, and that the prosecution had been launched with politi¬ 
cal motives to finish them. I also assured these two gentlemen 
that since I was convinced that there was no moral turpitude, I 
would forget their past hostile activities against me and stand 
behind them. 

In pursuance of this promise I accompanied these two 
gentlemen of the Nagpur Times to the houses of various promi¬ 
nent citizens of Nagpur and explained to them the whole 
situation. This was my attitude towards the Nagpur Times! 
But how was it rewarded!! After the death of Shukla, in 
December 1956, while reviewing his career, ‘Nagpur Times’ 
alleged that Shukla and two of his colleagues refused to walk 
into the snare laid by the British Governor (during the Khare 
episode) and insinuated that I walked into it. When I sent a 
contradiction for publication. ‘Nagpur Times* refused to do so 
alleging that the matter was cold. The reason must be held 
to be a particular kind of self-interest which illustrates the 
statement made by me in the beginning of this chapter. 

But there are people in this world who even with sublime 
self-interest recognised and appreciated whatever little public 
service I could do, inspito of persistent propaganda against me 
by the party in power and its organs. Some of these friends 
expressed their desire to celebrate my Amrit Mahotsava (crossing 
the barrier of 75 years) as a token of such appreciation. I con¬ 
sented to the proposal on condition that the public sliould not 
be burdened with the presentation of any purse. After this- some 
citizens of Nagpur elected a Recjeption Committee for this func¬ 
tion with Shri G. V. Deshmukh, Barrister-at-Law, as the Presi¬ 
dent and Shri J.R. Joshi, Sub Editor of ‘ Maharashtra' a Marathi 
Daily of Nagpur, as the Secretary. This public function was 
held under the presidentship of Loknayak M. S. Anoy, ex-Gover- 
nor of Bihar on the 27th October 1957. 

This function was largely attended and addressed among 
others by Shri M. S. Golwalkar the head of the Rashtriya 
Swayam Sewak Sangh, and Shri N. S. Harkaro, an old public 
worker, both of whom and the President, Shri Aney, spoke about 
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Tv\Ci u> g\ovv\Tig terms. Mrs. Indira Khare, my life’s partner, waa 
also duly honoured at this function. Congratulatory messages 
were received by the Reception Committee from persons all over 
India, prominent among them being Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Presi¬ 
dent of the Indian Union. Dr. S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-President, 
Shri C. Rajgopalacharlar, ex-Oovernor General of India, Shri 
C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, ex-Diwan of Travncore, Veer Sawarkar, 
a great revolutionary and Hindoo sfxnghcUanist, Dr. M.R. Jayakar, 
Shri N. C. Chatterjee, Dr. Gokulchand Narang, Bharat Batna 
Dr. D. K Karve, the Maharaja of Gwalior, Dr. R. P. Paranjpe, 
Vice-Chancellor, Poona University, Shri L. B. Bhopatkar, Dr. 
G. V. Deshmukh, Shri C. D. Deshmukh, ex-Finance Minister of 
India and Shri R. M. Deshmukh, ex-Minister and member of the 
Council of State.s belonging to the Congress party. 

Although I hav(^ mentioned these celebrities who have 
felicitated me, I do not claim to be a great man of any outstand¬ 
ing merit in any .sphere of life such as education, politics or 
oven medicine, I regard my.self jxs an average middle class man 
plodding in life. No doubt, I have utilised the opportunities 
that came my way, to the best of my abilities and to the best 
advantage of my nation. That is my only satisfaction ind the 
only apology for writing this autobiography. 

I know, this book will be an eye-sore to many, as it is a 
cuji full to the brim of naked and bitter truth. I am there¬ 
fore! dislikfid and called cantankerous. If I would have pre¬ 
sented to th(! i>eople, a cup full of humbug with merely a 
pinch of truth, I would probably have been applauded as a 
Mahatma, But I do not care what I am called, as truth is 
my only Ooft- 

I am happy, that I have been able to write this book for 
posterity which alone will realise its worth, l)ecausc when this 
generation is gone, historical events will be divested of all the 
colouring and embellishments furnished by Mahatmatics, which 
iti point of accuracy is the very antithesis of Mathematics. 


THE END 
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APPENDIX~1 

« 

Acknowledgment ftom Shvi J. (\ ,]i\h\ of the ''Times oj 
India' of my contribution to tin* Nchjii Volume rf fern ed to on 
page 56 r> of this book. 


BOMBAY-1 
\2tb August, 11150 


Dear T)r. KViare, 

Tliis is just to acknowledge rcc(‘i|)t of your very valuable 
contribution to our Nehru Volnrne. Tt will find a pride 6f place 
in the book. As soon as the book is ready, a copy of the same will 
be forwardcKi to you. 

With regards, 

Vours sincerely, 
(Sd) J. C. Jatn 


APPENDIX-II 

Supplementary list of documents sent to the Director of 
Archives Government of India and acknowledged by him in his 
letter No. F. 3/7/50- R—1, dated 15th September 1950. 

1. Warrant of Dr, N. B. Kliare's appointment as a member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council dated the 1st May, 
1043. (The document bears the signatures of Mr. 
L. S. Amery and King George VI of England. ) 

2. Autograph letter dated 30th‘October 1954 from Dr. 
N. B. Khare to the Secr('tary to the Government of 
Madhya Pradesh, Department of Law, Nagpur, 
regarding Governor's sanction under section 197, 
Cr. P. C. to prosecute Shri Ravi Shankar Shukla, Chief 
Minister of Mahdya Pradesh under sections 161 and 
and 163 I: P, C.’^ 
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/tJrf closures : 

§ 

(i) One printed pamphlet of copies of letter’s from 
Sarvashri P, Y. Deshpande, R. S. Shukla, 
A. 0. Sheorey etc. 

(ii) One printed pamphlet of the “ Case of Messrs. 
Gondwana Paints and Minerals l^td. 

,*5. A post-card dated the 1st Deeeinbe?* 194(i from 
S. Shriniwasa Iyer to Dr. N. B. Khan' 

4. Copy ol* a letlc'i* datod 7ih July 1959 from Dr. N. B. 
Kharc to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, regarding airitation 
in Kerala and Oo-ofierative Farming. 

5. Copy of a letter dated 12th November 1958 fiom Dr. 
N. B. Khare to Shri Jawaharlal Nehru regarding demand 
for a Samyukta Maharashtra Province. 

(i) Copy of letter dated the Jst August 1959 from 
Dr. N, B. Khare to Dr. K. N. Katju, Chief 
Minister, Madhya Pradesh, rc^garding non-edu¬ 
cation of Maharashtrians living in Tahsil Sausar 
in their language medium. 

(ii) Letter dated the 8th August 1959 from Shii 
S. C, Saraf, Private Secretary to Dr. K. N. Katju 
jvcknowledging the receipt of the above mentioned 
letU^r, 

7. One printed book entitled ' Speeches and Stair menisoj 
Dr. Khare^^ (Published by M. G. Datar, 1943. ^ 

8. Photostat copies of items Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, and 8, 
mentioned on page 541 of this book in a letter of Shri 
M. R. Palande. 


APPENDIX—HI 


Reply from Shri Baburao Patel, Editor of 'Film-India' 
to my letter congratulating him for his leading article in the 
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SuptembeT Issue of that magazine in which he chided 0. Ra]- 
gopalachaviar, the founder of the ‘ Sw«l,anka V'xtiy for iovokinji 
GandW and Gandhism. In this artiele Shri Balmrao Patel des¬ 
cribed Gandhism as a sanctimonious humbug of tv\ith and 
non-violence in iwiitics fully explo<l<>d during the last 12 years. 


GlRNAll 

?Aia Hill Bomba r-2o 
17-9-59 

Dear Dr. Khare, 

Your letter of the 15th instant is a blessing from an elder 
statesman to a free thinker. I am fully aware of your travails in 
the pursuit of truth. But no effort is ever lost, free thouglit being 
an eternal seed. With the maturity of time it blossoms and we 
hear the echoes again. What you thought and said 21 years ago 
is only being rc-echoed today. 

Hunting down their critics and jierpetuating Junnbug is a 
favourite pastime with our Congriiss rulers and I have had my 
full share of their man-hunt. Making income-tax an excuse* they 
have attached all my income and property and virtuallj' ruined 
me. I have to fight it through a,s you did. I never despair. 1 
play their own game and though I am widely read totlay 1 am 
sure I will be understood one day. Our ]>oor country still seems 
to be thirsty for the blood of martjTs. 

I shall treasui’o your letter as a blessing ;u»d pray foi' your 
long life and good health. There are many who have not forgotten 
you and still admire you. 

With ihy deepest regards, 


Sincerely yours, 
{Sd.) Baburao Patel 
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APPENDIX—IV 

Gr.itiludo of •'Leader’ another important neMs-paper. 

No. 83S(i/,JE. AIlahai)ad, Sept. 21,]969 

Ri'speeted T)r. Khare, 

We have duly roeeived your article foi' the Golden 
.ln!)ilee Number. We are deeply beholden to you for having 
exiended your goodwill to the ‘T..eader' on thii?: occasion. 

You arc the first among the old stalwarts and elder 
statesmen to have responded so graciously to our request, and 
w'c can never forget this act of kindness oji your part. 

With highest regards, and hot wishes. 

yours sincerely, 

(Si/.) .Titcndra Singh 
dt. Editor. 
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BUBB ( BR. ) BALIRAM 246. 
BUFEERIN 430. 

BUHCAN ( MR. ) I. C. S. 386. 
BURGABAS 101, 179, 249 to 
251, 552. 

BUBGABAl 1. 

BBBGABAl WAZALWAR (BR.) 196. 
BUTT WALTER B. 17, 392, 649. 
BONGRB ( BAR-AT-LAW ) 77. 
BOSHI MANILAL 557. 
BWARKABAI BEOSKAB 195. 


£ 

E. BAGHAVENBRARAO 209, 211, | ELLIS ( MISS ) 521. 

EMANUEL CELLAB 142. 
EMERSON H. w. 27, 55, 360, 627. 


627. 

EHBENBUBG ILYA 566. . 

EISENHOWER ( MB. ) 494. I 

P 

EABUQUI A. B. 488. 

EAZLUL HUQ 99, 390. 

EEROZE KHAN NOON 113, 214, 
217, 239. 


EBSKiNE 9, 432, 529. 


EISHEB LOUIS 263. 

EBANK MOBAES 87, 91, 93, 99, 
397, 616, 517, 624, 

FBEBBICK JAMES ( SIB ) 156. 


G 


OABGIL N. V. 220 to 222, 224, I gabbe ( mb. ) 243. 

225, 230, 405, 411, 416, ' gajbnbbagabkab (justice) 
561. 596. 



Karnes 


Names 


Pa^eNo. 
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Page No. 

ClANDHl { MAHATMA ) 5, 6, 9 to 
15, 17 to 30, 38 to 45, 
47 to 49, 52 to 5(5, 58 to 
60, 63, 70 to 72, 75, 78 to 
85, 91 to 102, 106, 114, 
119, 120, 126, 128, 129, 
130, 136, 137, 144 to 147, 
155, 168, 169, 187 to 189, 
195, 196, 210, 212, 215, 
227, 230, 240, 241, 244, 
252 to 280, 286, 287, 
290 to 293, 303, 317, 340, 

. , 342 to 347, 350 to 362, 

364, 365, 367, 369, 371, 
375 to 377, 381, 382, 
397 to 401, 420, 421, 429, 
431, 432, 435, 436, 440, 
445, 446, 448, 450, 457 to 
461, 464, 467, 476, 499, 
502, 612, 516, 523, 626 to 
533, 540, 541, 644, 545, 
547, 648, 567, 561, 564, 
566, 572 to 575, 615 to 
618. 

OANDHI-EMBBSON INTERVIEW 
66 . 

gandhi-irwin truce 65. 

GANQASARAN ( ET. ) 363. 

OABEWAI, 16. 

<QAUBA K. E. 386. 

GHAT ATE 195. 

H 

RAKIM BAt 343. 

HAEAKU KHAN 288. 

RAEEIFAX ( LORD ) 141. 

hard AVAL { LALA ) 3. 


GHATE 205. 

GHOSH P. C. 84. 

GODSE NATHURAM VtNAYAK 

361, 364, 368, 369, 420, 
448. 

GOEBBELS 106. 

GOGATE 141. 

GOHO ( DR. ) 64, 69. 

GOKHALE SA.MBHAJIRAO 241 tO 
244, 556. 

GOKHALE G. G. 209. 

GOiaiALE G. K. ( PROF. ) 231, 
403, 420. 

GOKHALE S, L. 141. 

GOKHALE K. K. ( DR. ) 2. 

GOLE p. B. 185, 186, 248, 616, 
617. 

GOLWALKAR ( GURUJI ) 214, 

216, 8(56, 427, 620. 

GONDWANA PAINTS AND 
MINERALS LTD. 483, 484, 
488, 489. 

GOVINDDAS ( SETH ) 286. 

GOWAN ( SIR ) HYDE 8, 10, 6B9. 
GRAHAM 389. 

GUNTHER JOHN 14, 5(>(>. 

GUPTA G. S. 382. 
GURUPADS'W'AMI 479, 482. 
GWYER ( SIR ) MAURIUE 54, i»5, 
58, 69, 564. 


HARDINGE ( LORD ) 63. 
HARIJAN TOUR 16. 

HARI SINGH NALWA ( GEN.) 280. 
HABIP.aNT TATVA PHADKB 219. 



Na}iK'.' 


PilifO No. 


Namo.s 


I’age No. 


UAllKAllK T.AT.VEEli 50, 191, 

195, 20:{ to 205, 210, 
244, 254, 259 to 201, 020. 
HAUKAKK I’. I». 7, 014. 

HASAN HHAN ( MEW ATI ) .327. 
UASTAK ( Mli. ) 289. 

HASltAT i\U»UANI ( MAUL.ANA ) 

434. 

HEUOEWAK ( Dll. ) K. 15. 214. 
lUMiMEEU 100. 


MIKALAL ( DR. ) 4. 

HIREY BHAUSAHEB 4J I . 
HIROSHIMA 52, 02, 64, 80, ,530. 
HITLER 25, 95, 106, 111, 118, 
141, 255, 256, 520, 532. 
nilKUMCHAND ^ SIR ) 331. 

HDMAYUN ( E.\1FKI«)R ) 327. 
HUMAYITN KABIR 130. 

HOME 430. 

HDSEN BHAl LALJI 1.56, 104. 


I 


lENOAIl N. N. 3.50. 

INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 62 to 

69, 73, 74, 77, 78, .534, 
535. 

INDRAPRAKASH 15, 187, 451, 
4,53. 

ISMAY ( IX)BD ) 128, 135. 


lYBR ( SIB ) ALLADl KRISHNA- 

sWAMi 73, 74, 76. 

IYER VAIDYANATH 82, 84. 

IYER S. SRINIVA8 562, 

IYER c. r. bamaswami 621. 
lYKNQAR gopalswami 153, 304, 
305, 374. 


J 


JACKSON ( COLLECTOR, NASIK ) 

402, 526. 

JAEAB IMAM ( JUSTICE ) 590. 

.lAOATNABAYAN LAL 90. 
JAG.ADISHPRASAD ( SIB ) 150. 
JAGTAP B. P. 550. 

JAHANGIB ( SIR ) COWAS.TI 248, 
250. 

JAIN J. c. 566. 

JAU’AL SINGH .369, 375. 
JAIPBAKASH NABAYAN 232, 434 
JAI SINGH ( MAHABAJ OP 

ALWAB) 303, 327. 
JALLIAKWALA BAG .56, 58, 402. 
JAMANLAL BAJAJ 16, 17, 196, 
198, 254, 405, 549. 


JANKIRAO ( GUNDUBABU ) 244. 

JAYAKAB M. R. 97, 98, 144, 
165, 197, 241, 290, .522, 
532, .551, 574, 621. 

J.4YABATNAM T. C. S., 202, 240 
555. 

JEDHE KESHOBAO 405, 400. 

JENKINS ( SIR ) EVAN .<.54. 

JESUS CHRIST 500, 501. 

JINNHA M. A. 60, 79, 82, 83, 
98 to 100, 10.5, 100, 117, 
122, 123, 127, 128, 130, 

131, 136, 166, 278, 297, 

303, 386, 386, 415, 421, 

436, 443, 532, 637, 674. 

JIVAT ( SHBI ) 663. 
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Names Pajio No. 

.JOOENDKA SINOH ( STR ) 113, 

217, 489, 490, 657, 559. 
JOHN COLVILLE ( SIR ) 102, 111 
to 113, 200, 207, 240, 
512, 533, 634, 556, 557. 
JOHN TURNER 289, 290. 

JOSIII VEER WAMANRAO 241 tO 

244, 556. 


Names Page No. 

.lOSHI V. (\ ( archives ) 559. 
.TOSTII .). R. 76, 112, 187, 210, 
220 to 222, 224, 225, 
240, 248, 251, 278, 512, 
559, 620. 

JO.SHI ( MBS. ) SUSHEEI^A 187. 
JOSIII C. M. 187. 


K 


KARA KALELK.AR 189. 

KALE ( MRS, ) ANASUYA 198, 

199, 205, 206, 210, 247, 
367, 454, 521. 
KALESHWAB RAO 411. 
KAMATH H. V. 434, 578, 598. 
KAMALNATN BAJAJ 16. 
KANETKAR M. J. 209. 

KANHERE 402, 526. 

KAPOOR J. L. ( JUSTICE ) 596. 
KARANDTKAR V. B. 211, 259, 
260. 

KARANDIKAR P. K. 221. 

KARVB D. K. 402 621. 

KATJU ( DR. ) K. N. 224, 422, 
423, 464, 567, 

KAUL 242. 

KAUL M. N, 250, 251, 552. 
KBDAB T. J. 11, 15, 18, 50, 191, 
206, 264, 257 to 262, 
271, 274 to 277, 279, 

280, 343, 360, 407, 541, 
551, 616. 

KEITH ( PROP. ) A. B. 434. 
KEER DHANANJAYA 262. 
KESHOCHANDBA ( OAPT. ) 427. 
KESKAB (dr.) BALKBISHNA 224. 


KELKAR VISHWANATHRAO 208. 
KBLKAB N. C. 144, i522. 
KETKARO. V. 213, 378, 379, 381, 
KHAN ABDUL GAFFAR KHAN 271, 

274, 277, 280. 

KHANDEKAR HEMCHANDRA 5S. 
KHANSAHEB { DR. ) 525. 

KHANNA MEHERCHAND 436. 
khaparde b. g. 523. 

KHARE 402. 

KHAKE (mbs.) INDIRA 621. 
KHARE ( MAJOR ) V. N. 293, 360. 
KHARE EPISODE 15, 57, 75, 

185, 254, 271, 404, 419, 
613, 618, 620. 

KHEMCHAND ( COLLECTOR OF 
ALWAB ) 354. 

KHEMCHAND ARY A 4,53. 

KHER B. O. 10, 111, 126, .320, 
512, 533, ,574. 

KHIZB IIYAT KHAN 99. 105, 220. 
khizb khan 326. 

KHRUSHCHEV 433. 
khushalohand khajanchi 
246. 

KfiWAJA MOIN-UD-DIN 478. 
KIBLOSKAR ( MBS. ) 556. 
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Names No. 

KI8HORILAI. MASHBUWALA 189. 
KITCHLBW SAIF-TTD-DIN 525. 
KODANDKAO P. 85, 86, 156, 
276, 536. 

KRISHNA ( LORD ) 500, 517, 539. I 
KRISHNAPPA M. V. 476. ] 


LAHIRI ASUTOSH 385, 395, 427. 
LAKIIANI H. N. 245. 

BALA JODHRAJ 427. 

LALA LAJPATBAI 427. 

LANJEWAR 244. 

LANKA SUNDEHAM ( »R. ) 162. 
LAWRENCE (PETHICK 178, 6<i6. 
LIAQHAT ALI KHAN 79, 82 to 84, 

M 

MADANLAL PAHAWA 350, 369. 
MADHVARAO PBSHWB 231. 
MADKHOLKAR O. T. 198, 199, 
203, 204, 209 to 212 
216, 222, 225. 

MAHALLE 450, 461, 463. 

MAHMUD OF GHAZNI 194. 

MAUANT DIOVIJAYA NATH 304, 
427. 

MAHARAJ SINGH 551. 

MAHARAJA OF MYSORE 411. 
MAHARAJA OP KOLHAPUR 402, 

403, 406. 

MAHARAJA OP KASHMIR 389, 
MAHARAJA OF JESALMER 351. 
MAHARAJA OF BHARATPUR 311. 
MAHARAJA OP ALWAR 

(TEJ SINGH ) 293, 294, 296 
to 302,306, 308, 311, 314, 


Names Page No. 

KRISHNADAS 431. 

KRISHNA MURTI 293 tO 295. 
KUAR RAGHYEER SINGH 216. 
kitlkarni 294, 296. 

KUNZRU (PT. ) 85, 86, 276, 
398, 636. 


105, 106, 108, 285, 396, 
397, 400, 421, 447, 448, 
472, 494, 512, .533, 574. 
LINLITHGOW ( LORD ) 9, 10, 23, 
40, ,54, 58, 139, 143 to 
147, 165, 157, 204, 282, 
629, .530, 559, ,564, 

LOBO POLYCAUP 562. 


317 to 319, 322, 325, .330, 
336, 346, 348, 349, .351 
to 368, .362, ,3r>3, 366, 
368, 370 to 372, 375, 376, 
653. 

MAHARAJA OF GWALIOR 

( SHINDIYA ) 168, 173 to 

176, 229, 550, 621. 

MAHARKUMAR OP VIJAYA- 
NAGARAM 176, 176, 
MAHARAWAL OF KUTCH 336, 337. 
MANDAL J. N. 132. 

MANDLEKAR B. R. 622, 624. 
MANUAL PANDE 610. 

MANI R. V, s. 466 to 468, 470, 
680 to 586, 602, 608, 609, 
MARCOPOLO 231. 

MARTIN LUTHER 18. 

MAtTLANA MAZBAR-UT.-HUQ 100. 
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Names Pago No. 

mavalaJjkar o. V. 248 to 252, 
310, 477, 478, 480, 552, 
673. 

MAVAXANKAB ( MBS. ) G. V. 

310. 

MAXWELL 555, 656. 

MEHTA D. K. 614, 610, 617, 019. 
MEHTA JAMNADAS 26 tO 28, 82, 
148, 361, 651. 

MEHTA BANQBIHAjaiLAL 156. 
MENON B. P. 477. 

MENON V. p. 134., 136, 310. 
MEO REBELLION 325, 327, 329, 
330, 333, 347, 352, 365, 
374, 602. 

MEOSTAN 328, 329, 366. 

MIRZA HINDAL 327. 

MISHKA D. P. 67, 168, 246, 256, 
369, 441, 614, 616, 619. 
MISHKA ( JUSTICE ) 410. 

MISHKA 0. 551. 

MBS. GANDHI (KASTURBA) 43, 
93, 261, 530, 531. 

MODI HOKMUSJI 46. 

MOHEMD ALI 414. 

MOHMED KASIM 497. 

MOHMED ALI MAI7L.4NA 498. 


NABAB OF BHOPAL 297, 380. 
NADIBSHAH 194. 

NAOABKATn ( I. O. S. ) 619. 
NAIDH SABOJINI 16, 17, 392 
631, 649. 

NAiK 192, 193. 

NANA FHADNAVIS 1, 231. 


Names Page No, 

MOHEMED SHAFT ( SIR ) 130. 
MOHANI HABIBHAU 244, 655. 
MOUNTBATTEN ( LORD ) 87, 88, 
121, 125, 127 to 129, 
134 to 137, 306, 330, 
337, 356, 360, 390, 397, 
430, 516, 530, 537, 563, 
566. 

MOUNTBATTEN ( LADY ) 127, 
136, 137, 396 to 398, 
531. 538. 

MRUDULA SABABHAI 84. 
MUDHOLBLAB J. R. 465 tO 468. 
MUDIE ( SIB ) FRANCIS 74 tO 
76, 111, 236 to 239, 386, 
386, 435, 512, 533, 565, 
559, 674. 

MUKHEIUEE ( DR. ) S. P. 115, 

117, 232, 233, 349, 398, 

400, 401, 420, 427, 449, 
457, 473, 475, 476, 491, 
493, 551, 554, 558. 

MUKHEBJEE DEVENDBANATH 

I 392, 393. 

; MUNJE ( DB. ) B. 8. 5, 144, 195, 
207, 427, 522. 

MUNSHi K. M. 196,199, 200,253 
N 

NANASAHEB OF 1857. 1, 219, 

401, 610. 

NABIMAN K. F. 77, 86| 210, 264 
, to 266, 292, 663. 

NABANG (DB. ) QOKUIiOHAHD 

621. 

NASIB-UD-DIN 326. 
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Names I’ajfe No. 

NAZIM-UD-DiN (,sm ) 233. 

NEHRU ( PT.) 8 t) 11,28, 29, 34, 
38, r>2, 55, r>9, (>7, 80, 
86 to 89, 91, 93, 99, 100, 
115, 116, 121, 125 to 
129, 1.34 to 138, 184, 
186, 220, 230, 252, 284. 
287, 288, 290, 298 to 301, 
303, 310. 317, 319, 334, 
337 to 340, .346, 353, 379, 
380, 384, 389, 392, 395 to 
398, 407, 408, 412 to 418, 
420 to 424, 429, 4.32 to 
434, 436 to 440, 443 to 
445, 447, 4.50, 454 to 4.56, \ 


Names Page No. 

458 to 470, 472'to 478, 
480, 482, 485, 489 to 491, 
493, 494, 503, 505, 513, 
515, 516, .524 to 531, 534 
to 538, 542, .543, .551 to 
5.53, 557, .5.58, .560 to .562. 
564 to ,566, 604, 612. 
NEIfUir-lAAQUAT PACT 132, 395 
to 398, 400, 401,426, 429, 
434, 436. 

NIYOOT imAWAN] .SHASKAU 207, 
208, 4.38, ,507. .549, 

NIZAM OF lIVr)KKAP,,\l> 380, 391, 

411. 


o 

o'dwyek (siK) AncHAEi. 402,403. ; (nJAt,E copat.kao 208, 209. 

P 


PA(3E 50. 

PAI A. V. 151. 

PAl.ANOffi M. K. 540, 541. 
PANDIT BHASKARRAO 207. 
PANDIT MALVIYA 427, 622. 
PANDIT RAMNATir KAT.IA .583, 
584. 

PANNADAt. DBWADIA 245, 246. 
PANT o. B. 10, 53, 54, 127, .313 
334, 424, 4.34. 51,3, 550. 
612. 

PAIiANJPB ( WRANC.T.KH ) K. P. 

153, 1.54, 621. 

PARANJPE L. V. ( DR. ) 208, 214. 
PABCHURB ( DR. ) 394. 
PATASKAR HARIBHAtr 422, 426, 
,516. 


I PATEI. ( SARDAR ) 7, 8, 11, 13 
I to 16, ,53, 80, 120, 125, 

: 126, 134 to 137, 1.56, 167, 

' 184, 248 to 250, 285, 288, 

296, 299, 300, 301, 305 
to 308, 310, 317, ,318, 328, 
331, 336, 337, 342, 347, 
.3.50, 351, ,358 to 300, 366, 
370, .371, 375, .376, 384, 
389, 391 to 393, 396, 398 
to 401, 404 to 406, 416, 
426, 428, 4.34, 518, 535, 
543, to 545, ,549, .557, 
362 to 565, 573, 614 to 
617. 

PATBL YITTHALBHAI 286. 

PATED ( MISS) MANTBBN 307 
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Names Page No. 

PATUAK KARMAVEEU 259. 

PATIL s. K. 407 , 40S, 421. 
PATNATK ( MR. ) 584. 

I’ATTABUl SITARAMAVYA 24, 
.55, 434, 486, 488, .558, j 
562. 

PATWARDH.\N E. S. 56, 146, 197 
to 199, 204, 209, 210, 
244, 245, 555. 


Nanio.s Pago No. 

I rATWARUll AN ACIIYITT 232. 

1 PIRIAY A. K. 362. 

I VINHFA' ( M A.1()R ) 309, 310. 
PoI.TA>OK. (justice) 204. 
|•0(*NAMCIlAND 56. 

PRABHUNE V. E. 221, 422, 423. 

PORUSHOTTAMDAS THAKURDAS 
( SIR ) 156. 

PYARELAii 94, 445, 531, 533. 


o 


quiT-InuiA 38 to 40, 45, 46, 85, 
86, 90, 91, 107, 114, 120, 
144, 155, 187, to 189, 

R 

BADHAKRISHNAN { DR. ) S. .566, 
621. 

BADHAKBISHKA KULWAE 555. 
RAGHOBADADA ( PB.SHWA ) 231, 
289. 

BAJA GAZNAPAR ALl KHAN 285, 
288 to 290, 297, 551. 

BAJA MAHARAJA SIHGH 184. 
RAJA OP KHAIBAGARH ( VIRBN- 
DRA BAHADUR SINGH ) 173, 
174. 

KAJAJl ( 0. RAJAGOPAEA 

CHARYA) 9, 10, 25, 26, 32 
to 34, 56, 57,90,102, 432, 
441, 529, 661, 568, 621. 

BAJASHBI BAKHTAWAR SINGHJT 

327. 

BAJASHBI SAWAI VINAYA 
SINGHJI 327. 

EUJBNDBA PJEtASAD ( DB. ) 13, 

14, 387, 508, 513, 549, 


240, 268, 492, 523, 530, 
.536, .557, 572, 573. 


560, 574, 575, 596, 597, 
599, 606, 608, 616, 617, 
621. 

RAJKOT FAST 31, .54, 58, 59, 564.. 
RAJKUMARI AMBIT KAUR 1(>, 

84, 310. 

BAM MANOHAB LOIIIA ( DB. )232. 
BAM KISANJI GUPTA 555. 
BAMSINGH ( PROP. ) 454. 

RAMA ( LORD ) 500. 

RAMABAI TAMBE 19i). 
RAMBHAU MANOHAR 204, 205, 
210, 449, 450. 

BAMKBISHNA DAEAHA J.56, .308, 
428. 

RANADE (justice) 1, 231. 
BANADE (mb.) 401. 

BAND 401. 

RANGA ( PROP ) N. G. 337. 

RANI OP JHAN8HI 219, 401, 510. 
RANJIT SINGH 289. 
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Names Page No. 

KASHID AHMEI> 328. 

BATANCHANI) HIRACHAUD 16, 
302, 549. 

BAirT N. B. 452, 

BKOE ( JUSTICE ) 438. 

BEZA AUI ( SIR ) 166. 

BIOllABUSOE ( SIR ) 156. 

BIDUEY E, A. 504. 

BOIlERT DA NOBILl 506. 

RODE DEOCHAND 555. 

ROOSEVELT 95, 107, 142. 

BOUND TABLE CONFERENCE 55* 

§ 

S. B. GANPATI 88, 89. 
SADASHIVRAO BHAU ( PESItWE ) 

219, 231, 443. 

SAHAY KRISHNA BALL5AB 339. 
SAHGAL 67. 

8AHU LAXAII NARAYAN 434. 
SAHTT K, L. 613, 614, 618. 
8AMBHAJI MAHARAJ 292. 

SAMB 8HIVAM 88. 
SAMPtTRNANAXD ( DR. ) 445. 
8APRU TEJ BAHADUR 97, 102. 
HAPRU P. N. 77. 

SARDAR BALDEO SINGH 307, 
308. 

SABj^A^ NALINI BANJAK 45, 199 
8ARKAR N. N, 432. 

SARK4B A. ( JUSTICE ) 596. 
SATYAMBHAI 384. 

8AWARKAB ( VEER ) 1, 52, 60, 
61, 63, 64, 68, 117, 166, 
\m, 231, 319, 322, 386, 
402, 427, 442, 511 to 


Names PAgo No. 

ROWLANDS ( SIR ) ARCHIBALD 

74 to 76, 551. 

BOY ( SIB ) A. K. 233, 239, 559. 
BOY ( DR. ) B. c. 40, 42 to 44, 
71, 530. 

BOY { SIB ) B. P. SINGH 153. 

BOY M. N. 29, 48. 

BOY S. ( ARCHIVES ) 544 tO 

546, 648. 

RUIKAR R. S. 54. 

RUSSEL BERTRAND .566. 


513, 525, 526, 549, 550, 
621. 

SAYAJI RAO GAYAKWAD 428. 
SAVED MAHMUD { DR. ) 79, 82, 
100, 101, 525, 532, 533. 
SATED MUBARAK 326. 

SAVED MUTTALABI 329. 
SSTALVAD (ATrOBNEV-OKNEBAL 

685. 

SEN vijay 472. 

SENPUPTA J. M. 525. 

SHAFAT AHMED KHAX 127, 168, 
184, 284. 

SHAH ( I. c. S. ) 203. 
SHA^NAWAZ 67. 

^AHAEE ( MB. ) M. H. 202. 

SB^ESD SUHBATABHJ 200. 

shaiheau 664. 

SHAMJI KBISHNA VEPJUA 196. 
SHANKAR 113. 

SHANKAR KUNBI 202, 203. 
SHANKAR NAIB {SIB ) 130. 
SHABMA F. D. 179, 180. 
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"Karnes Page No. 

SHARMA ( MISS. ) llAJ 454. 
SHABMA MAUUCUA^DUA 294, 
353. 

SHARMA HABIHAR SWABCP 294. 
SHARMA D. C. 480. 

SHASTRI { COIi. ) 70. 

SHASTRI SHRINIVAS { .SIR ) 228. 
SHEIKH AUDULRAH 474, 475. 
SHEOEEY ANANT 244, 566, 619. 
SHERWANI TASADDrK AHMEH 
KHAN 525. 

SHIVAJI MAHARAJ 285, 291, 

292, 403, 407, 442, 443. 
SHIVPURI RATNA NARAYAK 353. 
SHOBHARAM 353. 

SHREE SHANKAKACHARYA 38i. 
SHRIPRAKASH { DR. ) UO, 111, 

240, 438, 626, 638, 634, 
574. 

SHRXVASTAVA J. p. 113, 147, 569. 
SHRIVA.STAV R. c. 483, 484. 
SHUKXA NATHUBAM 364. 
SHtTKLA G. G. 484. 

SHIIKLA R. S. ( PT. ) 7, 17, UiS, 
191, 320, 359, 392, 482 
to 488, 649, 558, 613 tf) 
616, 619, 620. 

SHUKLA B. C. 484. 

SIDDH GIPvIDHAR SHARMA 364, 
368, 369, 375, 

r 

TAIMUP.I-ANG 326. 

TAMBE ( EX-GOVERNOR ) 522, 

TANAJI MAEUSARH 216. 

T&NDON PURUSHOTTAMDAS 253. 
n'APADIA’sUGANOlTAND 245, 247 
555. 

TARA SING ( MASTER ) 156, 428. 


Names Page No. 

SIDHWA R. K. 339. 
signallers’ strike 2. 

SIKANDAK 454. 

SIMLA CONFERENCE 79, 80, 113 
to 115, 117, 119, 179, 
258, 266, 268, 269, 376, 
512, 574. 

.SINGH { DR. ) K. Y. ) 437. 

SJNHA SIIRIKRLSHNA 10. 

.SINHA B. P. ( JUSTICE ) 465 to 
468. 

SMlfTTS ( GENERAL ) 167 

to 159, 166 to 171, 177, 
182, 184. 

SOHANI BABURAO 232. 
SONTHALIA 393. 

.ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 506. 
SXAUN 96, 106, 188. 

SUBBARAO G. V. 68, 319, 366. 
Sl'BHADRA JOSHI 445. 
SUBRAMANTAN ( I. C. S. ) 193^ 

194. 
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